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SECULARISM AND THE CHURCH. 


Under an edict of Vaierian in the Seventh Persecution, a soldier 
at Cxsarea, Marinus, was offered by the Empire the office of Cen- 
turion. As the staff was held out to him, a rival claimant of the 
place stepped forward and pronounced him legally incapable, 
being a Christian. A delay of three hours was ordered, giving 
him time to recant. In the interval, deep if net long, the Bishop, 
Theotecnus, took Marinus by the hand and led him to the church. 
Pointing first to the sword in the soldier’s belt, and then to an 
open volume of the Gospels, he said, ‘* Choose between these two.” 
Marinus silently raised his right hand and laid hold of the Book. 
“* Now,” said the Bishop, “ mayest thou obtain what thou hast 
chosen!” Eusebius states that Marinus was afterwards beheaded. 
His fellow-believers, who knew what becomes of martyrs, said that 
he was crowned. 

When John, Archbishop of Milan, in the middle of the Four- 
teenth Century, inherited a civic lordship by the death of his 
brother, Lucchino Visconti, and was required by Clement VI. to 
make his choice between the spiritual authority he had wielded 
hitherto and the secular title now bequeathed to him, it is related 
that he rose from his throne in the cathedral, after a gorgeous 
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celebration of the mass, and holding up in one hand his crozier 
and in the other a drawn sword he said to clergy and people, 
“ These are my arms, spiritual and temporal, and with the one I 
will defend the other.” Put with the blade of steel the bag of 
gold with which he and his class, in all that sordid time, bought 
of kings and cardinals what the sword could not compel, and we 
have a measure of the farthest aberration of the Church from 
Christ. In the space intervening between the martyr of the East 
and the Suzerain-prelate of the West, she had turned completely 
round. With wealth and force, the two hands with which “ the 
world” has always grasped dominion, ecclesiastical Rome betrayed 
Him whom imperial Rome could only crucify. More and more 
from that time on, avarice, an ignobler passion than that of arms, 
has assumed the same sinister patronage of the Faith which, in 
the more heroic worldliness of Constantine and Clovis, of Teutonic 
conquests and crusades, had been usurped by armies and their 
captains. Modern Secularism is essentially mercantile, as the old 
Secularism was military. The manifestations vary, but the thing 
is the same. Material ambition, material splendor, material de- 
lights, unrestrained by the Law of God, make Secularism. Our 
age is seeing what the churches of Milian and the Italian Republic 
saw five hundred years since—a worldly patronage of Christianity 
its most dangerous foe. 

The time has come when “ this world” itself begins to arraign 
the Kingdom of God, on accusation of worldliness. Unbelievers 
now refuse to accept the Faith because its disciples reduce their 
life to a level undistinguishable from the world’s life. Lecky, the 
apostle of Rationalism, deplores the “marked decline of the 
spirit of self-sacrifice” as “a shadow on the otherwise brilliant 
picture of human progress.” A vigorous newspaper of no religious 
pretentions, which speaks the thought of many thousands of 
thinking men in America, says to its readers, “‘ The process of re- 
ligious decay is partly due to the increasing commercial character 
of the church organization.” It sneers at churches conducted by 
stock brokers on the same principles on which they would conduct 
the opera,—‘ high pay for good music, with plenty of novelty.” 
And it concludes, “ We are sorry to see no papers on this theme 
in the programme of the Evangelical Alliance.” Another still 
more popular organ of public opinion lately said, “ Christianity 
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is not suffering to-day chiefly from the assaults of its enemies. 
Unable, it would seem, to bring the secular spirit of the age into 
correspondence with their hereditary religious faith, many among 
the nominal members of the church militant, instead of fighting 
the good fight, are full of blank misgivings, and moving about 
in worlds not realized.” It is not a new reproach, but it is more 
and more damaging the longer it can be made without being in- 
stantly refuted. What made Voltaire say he hated Jesus Christ ¢ 
The secularized Gospel of his time and nation,—of massacres and 
thefts, of St. Bartholemew and the Draggonades, of pride and 
vengeance. What made Voltaire at the same time admire and 
eulogize the Quakers? The unsecular Christian love among them, 
which, in spite of their loss ot primitive ordinances and apostolical 
orders, preserved still a primitive simplicity of living, and an 
apostolical “* weanedness from the world.” 

No possible interpretation of the New Testament can conceal 
the fact that there is carried all through it the assertion of an an- 
tagonism between the principles of the doctrine of Christ and the 
principles of human conduct as it is without that doctrine. In 
nearly every form of declaration that language admits, this inher- 
ent, necessary, perpetual opposition is declared. It is radical and 
persistent ; it is in theory, in logic and in practice ; it pertains to 
the native powers, the ideas, the spirit, the objects, of two oppo- 
site systems of life for man. We define this contrariety in a form 
at once the most exact and the most comprehensive when we say 
that, according to the principles of human conduct without the 
doetrine of Christ, man lives supremely for himself, while accord- 
ing to that doctrine he lives supremely from affection for God, 
and for a good which is common to himself with othermen. The 
main spring of human life, separate from the life of Christ, is self- 
interest. The main spring of all life originating in the life of 
Christ is a sense of Duty under Divine Law, inspired, elevated, 
spiritualized, by disinterested Love. One is a force of restriction, 
the other of expansion. The opposition, therefore, is diametrical ; 
and the contrast becomes yet more manifest when it is found that 
the one, in the pursuit of its ends, is subject to no moral regulation, 
or at best to a control that is capricious, feeble, and without per- 
manent sanctions or penalties, while the other is held in complete 
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accountability to a Pertect Will of God, which is invariable, uni- 
versal and eternal. 

It is remarkable that to the one of these two systems of life 
which is not his own, Jesus Christ constantly gives the name of 
“this world,” or sometimes, without any limiting pronoun, “ the 
world.” In more shapes of definition and shades of coloring than 
we need to reproduce He attirms this utter reciprocal hostility,— 
as if some awful significance to men lay involved in it, and as if 
a sharp discernment of it from the outset was of fundamental im- 
portance to every disciple. ‘* Me the world hateth.” ‘It hated 
me before it hated you.” ‘ The world hath hated them because 


they are not of the world, even as | am not of the world.” It 
was in the sublime hour when His spirit rose into the sweetest 
communion with the Father, or when His ineffable charity was 
flowing out in its tenderest and largest compassion for every soul 


on the earth, that these stern recognitions of an inevitable war,— 
the one war which rages and roars underneath all other battles, 
—forced their way from His lips. Even that Heavenly “ gentle- 
ness” which made Him so “great,” and which came into the 
world “ not to condemn the world but that the world through 
Him might be saved,” did not tone down this uncompromising 
fidelity. tis public ministry had begun with a vivid demonstra- 
tion of the same conflict, when, on the Mount, where the chief 
world-spirit misused the highest place for the lowest purpose, “ all 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them” fought against 
His purity, and fell conquered at His feet. His whole three years’ 
course renewed and pushed on the struggle, till it culminated at 
the cross. The entire imperial front of Rome sank back baffled 
and beaten, in Pilate’s perplexity and the soldiers’ dismay in the 
garden. Unconsciously at the moment, but irretrievably, the 
mightiest power on earth was humbled and defeated, when the 
Son of Man said, in the face of its judgment-seat and its arms, 
“ My kingdom is not of this world; if my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants tight, that | should not be delivered 
to the Jews: but now my kingdom is not from hence.” 

We are to notice that in all these cases the Lord uses a Greek 
term, which bears a weight and vividness of meaning, not even 
hinted by our word “ world.” Christ’s solemn carefulness in 
language was like his solemn carefulness in everything he did. 
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For millions of men, through ages unnumbered, spiritual truth 
was to be drawn out of sentences from His lips that could be 
spoken in a very few hours. The idea of an accidental choice of 
a single syllable in this vehicle of a perfect and final Revelation 
is offensive and intolerable. Kosmos, “ the world,” whether as he 
uses it or as Pythagoras and St. Augustine and Humboldt use it, 
contains a signification of something organized, something set in 
order, something that is permeated and moved on by a law of its 
own, a kind of unit,—one thing,—a kingdom in itself, having 
an aspect of beauty, a definite sphere, including the physical and 
the psychical,—suech that we can personify it, and characterize its 


spirit. Kooos rovros whatever may be meant by the * Prince” 


of it, or “the Prince of the power of the air,” or “ the Spirit that 
now worketh in the children of disobedience,” is a Power. Be- 
fore Christ came it was unchristian Power. Since He came and 
confronted it with His grace, it is the anti christian Power. It is 
not the material universe only. It embraces that part of our 
race which lives a mere natural life,—sensuous, intellectual, volun- 
tary, but not consecrated. There may be, there probably are, 
subtle forces and sympathies playing over into it from the lower 
sphere of life that is invisible. Those hidden fellowships of evil 
are shrouded in mystery. The New Testament recognizes their 
reality, but does not bring them within the range of practical rela - 
tions. They seem to!have'altered their manners since the apostolic 
age. We are not told when this world-kingdom, or world-power, 
will end. We know that whenever the Kingdom of Christ fully 
comes, and as fast as it comes, the other gives way and disappears. 
Righteousness, love, self-sacrifice, faith, displace it, just as, when 
light rises, we only know of the darkness that it is gone. Mean- 
time, the antagonism goes on. The burden of it isin the will, con- 
science and heart of man. The battle and the agony are inside 
our breasts. It is St. Paul’s * law of the members” warring against 
the law of the mind. Scarcely a page of Gospels or Epistles is 
without some trace of it. ‘ Whatsoever is born of God over- 
cometh the world.” “iThe world knoweth us not because it knew 
him not,” says St. Jobn. ‘ The friendship of the world is enmity 
with God,” says St. James ; and to keep unspotted from the world 
is one of his two proofs of the consummate success of pure relig- 
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ion. No image is so bold as St. Paul’s: “ The world is crucified 
unto me, and I unto the world.” Certainly there is no honest in- 
dividual experience where the struggle is very long suspended. 
We look into society, anywhere in Christendom, and we see the 
banners and hear the trumpets and alarms of the strife. 

The Church of Christ, representing her Lord, being His Gospel 
visibly organized, is charged with the maintenance of this warfare 
with the world. She stands on the earth to do what her Lord be- 
gan, or else she has no right to be. She lives to earry on His 
ministry by the same principles, in His Spirit, with the same pow- 
ers, to the same ends, or else her life is dying within her. Her 
* relations tc “ this world” are identical with His. She is to face it 
and rebuke it. She is to be crucified for it. She is to save it by 
her Lord’s power. 

The truth is tremendous, and it summons us to fearful reckon- 
ings. But there is no escape. I know there are different ways of 
describing the church’s vocation. It may be said, more positively, 
that she is sent to bless mankind ; but the moment she tries to bless 
them, *‘ the world,” which is thinking not so much of blessing as 
of profiting, crosses her path. She is commissioned, you say, to 
preach the Gospel :—but this business of preaching, as it is now 
done, involves a whole apparatus of buildings, support, parochial 
economies, where there is a capital chance for “ the world” to in- 
sert its cunning hand and push its sordid policy :—and as soon as 
the preacher shows himself a true Prophet, after the old straight- 
forward sort, “ the world” makes itself not only his critic but, in 
some smaller style,—on the scale, perhaps, of a village ostracism 
or a vulgar dictation,—what the Sanhedrim was to St. Stephen, 
what Eudoxia was to Chrysostom,—his inquisitor and executioner. 
It may be claimed that the church’s business is to carry not a 
sword but peace, to smooth away disagreements, to install a period 
of universal good nature and to make all classes and conditions of 
men content with themselves and with each other as they are- 
But even if human welfare could be established on these maxims, 
the churchman who should so seek to avoid “turning the world 
upside down” would only find that he had left it where he found 
it, “ wrong side up,” and that sooner or later the world he had 
flattered and cajoled buried him with contempt. No, the church, 
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if she is Christ’s, has got to meet, and face, and address “ this 
world” as Christ did. How. is she doing it? How is our own 
branch of the Church in America, now, executing that trust? Is 
it a clean conflict, with honor, loyalty, courage, patience, always 
on our side? Or do the colors get mixed, the ranks confused, the 
watchwords exchanged, the watchmen easy, the right cause com- 
promised? May it not be that secularism, after all, in our day 
and land, is the first danger of the Faith; and that many disorders 
and perils which are ascribed to other sources really have their 
origin and their power of mischief here? If we can find what is 
meant by Christ’s Kingdom not being of this world, we shall be 
able to understand the process and the peril of the secularization 
of the Church. 

In order to obtain a better analysis of the subject, let us notice 
first, negatively, some points at which the antagonism of the 
kingdoms is limited ; some respects, ¢. ¢., in which the opposition 
might possibly be supposed to exist, but really does not. 

1. First, then, our Christian warfare with the world neither 
requires nor even permits animosity towards the persons in whom 
the world-spirit is embodied, though it were in its worst degree. 
To gain the world’s men while we ruin their cause, is the Christ- 
ian’s problem :—the more subtle and difficult because any surren- 
der must be voluntary. It is unlike any other issue. It is just as 
necessary to the real interests of Christ’s kingdom not to repel or 
alienate one soul outside of it as to subdue in another the oppos- 
ing force. Our military metaphor is always liable to mislead us, 
because, after all, the analogy fails at the most radical point. 
The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but spiritual. We 
talk of a fight, but all the while pride and hate, retaliation and 
destruction, which are of the very essence of fighting, are forbid- 
den to us, and we have to conquer ourselves first. Officers and 
soldiers alike, we are to contend manfully for the Faith, and yet 
to conciliate the enemy at the moment of humbling his ‘flag. 
Many a minister would tind his task immensely simplified if he 
could only deal with some arrogant and conceited sinner in his 


parish as a literal adversary. It is because he must at the same 


moment resist him and try to win him, that coming very often to his 
wits end he is driven in utter desperation to the Infinite Patience of 
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his Master. So, in her legislative councils, the Church of God is 
obliged to pick her obscure way between a summary and restric- 
tive rule of discipline which would promise to purge out trans- 
gressors by peremptory process on the one hand, and to shape her 


‘ 


penal code to the Great Commission of non-resisting mercy and 
forbearance on the other. One thing is clear: whatever the provo- 
cation, whatever the offence, the slightest manifestation of per- 
sonal hatred towards the worldling sweeps the servant of Christ 
over unto the world’s side. The principle of the opposing king- 
dom is then substituted for the principle of the kingdom to which 
we are sworn,—self-sacrificing love. It is logical and moral ac 
knowledgment of defeat,—the most fatal treachery to our Leader, 
However exasperating, however mean, however vulgar, however 
contumacious the worldly hinderers of our work may be, we can- 
not indulge ourselves in the relief of personal denunciation, the 
plausible and sophistical pleasure of disgust, the full swing of 
anger, or the luxury of contempt. Behold the ineffable long- 
suffering of the Son of Man! Running all through those keen 
and clear proclamations of uncompromising enmity against the 
world-power, balancing them, interpreting them, evangelizing 
them, are such marvellous breathings of compassion as these :— 
“ God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son.” 
** God sent not His Son into the world to condemn the world, but 
that the world through Him might be saved.” His flesh, His life, 
the bread, the light, all the boundless treasure of heaven are given 
for “ this world.” When He makes Himself a Saviour, it is be- 
cause there is something in “the world,’—the same world that 
He goes forth as a man of war to overthrow,—which is dear to 
His heart, and worth saving. We hide from us, sometimes, under 
the technical language of theology, the stupendous magnanimity of 
the Redemption. 

2. Secondly, loyalty to the Kingdom does not demand a physi- 
cal separation. In this regard our soft age and pliant fashions are 
about as safe as possible from any rigorous extreme. With the 
squalid asceticism of Antony and Pachomius, or even of Jerome, 
the fastidious senses of no future civilization will ever be annoyed. 
It was natural enough when the dim day-beams of a spiritual des- 
tiny began to filter down through the thick intellectual haze of a 
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Pagan sky, that half-opened eyes should fancy they saw a way 
out of the corruptions of the flesh by the isolation and mortifica- 
tion of the body. Manicheism in philosophy and monasticism in 
life were correlates in a single consistent scheme of religious 
thought. It was a pathetic science of despair, when, over against 
Corinth and Alexandria and Antioch, scenes of apostolic labor 
and courage, but theatres too of oriental splendor and styes of 
epicurean lust, retreating and baffled Christian? ccenobites bored 
the rocky hills of the Syrian and Nitrian deserts into cavern- 
ous honeycombs, and in those honeyless cells waited for blessings 
which after all no coward could ever taste, and not even God, if 
he were a God of Truth, conld ever grant. All this must vanish, 
eremite and nun, cell and monastery, cowl and scapulary,—the 
whole of it,—every mystically charged relic, every meritorions rag, 
the monk of every variety, Eastern, Western, puritan, medieval, 
the modern Anglican sentimentalist, making postures in the 
grave clothes of a dead delusion, the Shaker community, the re- 
ligious sybarite who fancies that he is holier than his striving neigh- 
bor because he sits more in his library and stops his ears to bad 
noises, the timid priest: who hopes he is more of a victor over the 
world because he sees less of it, and has thinner blood and a paler 
face than his neighbor ;—it must all disappear as fast as men really 
believe three things :—that there is only one God; that “ this 
world,” which we speak of, is held in his hand; and that Jesus 
Christ, His Son, our Lord, came down and set up His new king- 
dom in the very midst of it, just as it is. No doubt, one way 
to get rid of worldliness is to move out of the world; but the 
question will remain whether God loves best the absentee or the 
resident,—the complacent fugitive of feeble nerves, or the rugged 
citizen who stays in the city with the plague. Probably there are 
Calvinists as well as Papists whose morbid piety would drive 
them, if it were intense and resolute enough, into a wilderness. 
One would expect it, from the indiscriminate and unlovely style 
of their vituperation of the world’s people. But the grand fact 
remains: Christ did come down, out of the pure heavens where 
the world was not, and live in the midst of it. His contact with 
it was physical and habitual, interrupted only by such intervals of 
retirement as would recruit a delicate organization for a toil so 
2 
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fierce and fearful. The dust of human highways was on his san- 
dals. His Church was planted first and rose first in the seats of 
commerce and wealth, where iniquity held carnival, and traffic 
was most engrossing. His apostles struck first for capitals and 
seaports, where games, baths, amphitheatres, were the entrenched 
temples of a worldly idolatry. When I see, one after another, 
the old landmarks in our growing cities abandoned, the seats of 
worship shifting with the shifting lines between the merchandize 
and the dwellings of the population, I cannot help wishing that 
out of the piled-up wealth there might be enough conseerated to 
the Most High to preserve them all, if not as free, open churches 
for homeless people, built by our fathers’ faith, then at least as 
silent monuments and witnesses in the midst of the market, of un- 
seen realities and unsearchable riches. It was a part of the Sav- 
iour’s sacrificial supplication, “I pray not that Thou shouldest 
take them out of the world, but that Thou shouldest keep them 
from the evil.” However an aggressive secularism may encroach 
on the sacred province of our religion, we are to remember that 
the only lawful seclusion from it is moral, not material, and that 
every kind of withdrawal from its domain, is only a surrender 
to its domination. Pharisaism is an attempt to sunder the saved 
from the lost, not in order to diminish the numbers of the lost, 
but for the sake of the comfort, the self-congratulation, and the 
respectability of the saved. There are religionists who want to 
draw aloof from the profane not so much because they are profane, 


as because they are coarse and disreputable ; just as I have heard 
churchmen of a certain type say they should deprecate an acces- 
sion to our communion of large bodies from without, or plans of 


attracting evangelical sects, because they would throw in upon 
us a disagreeable mass of under-bred and disagreeable disciples. 
One reverts to St. Paul’s conception of both the gentleman and 
the churchman, and his willingness to be counted in with the off- 
scourings of all things and to be housed with filthy heathen if only 
he might see them washed in the regeneration, and kneeling at 
the foot of the cross, and be housed with them in Heaven, where 
vile bodies are transtigured into glory. Next to blasphemy this 
sort of profanation is the most profane. If Christ said, “ Woe to 
the world because of oftences,” so did he say, “* Woe to the Phari- 
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sees,” because of their inhumanity and vulgar daintiness. It is 
only by keeping herself in close contact with the world, and even, 
when a strong and simple righteousness is equal to it, with its 
publicans and harlots, that the Church can hope to gather out of 
the world such as the Father is ready to give her to be saved, or 
even, in the last account, can hope to save herself. 

3. Thirdly, an unworldly religion is not a religion that refuses 


genial intercourse with people whose pursuits are secular. Secu- 


. 
« 


lar pursuits are not necessarily controlled by the secular spirit. 


In all the New Testament there is not a single instance of an or- 
dinary avocation, where livelihoods are earned, disparaged on its 
own account. No attribute of the Gospel is more original or char- 
acteristic than its power to elevate and refine any line of life 
which is not in itself immoral or unlawful, by the simple infusion 
of a new motive, and by the consecration of all industry, earnings 
and possessions to right uses. We have only to keep in view the 
first principle of the subject,—that the secularity which is the an- 
tagonist of the Gospel seeks its ends by taking for itself what is 
due to God or to man. There worldliness begins, and there it ends. 
Accordingly, any quarrel between the religion of Christ and the 
most perfect and powerful and affluent civilization is illegitimate. 
The sceptical objection of Rousseau must fall to the ground. The 
alleged incompatibility between the best citizen and the best 
Christian is as contrary to every precept of Scripture as it is to 
political history. In the Old Testament we see the Church liter- 
ally creating and fostering a commonwealth infinitely in advance 
of any contemporary State. In the New, wesee the Church estab- 
lishing a condition of mankind which alone has made free states 
and equal laws and stable governments possible. In one of his 
acadeinic papers, written before he came to this country, Prof- 
Goldwin Smith constructed an impregnable argument, proving 
that no growth or ascent of human society could ever outrun 
Christianity, because of this very expansiveness of its inmost Law 
of Love,—unselfish goodness,—no element of life conceivable 
being more comprehensive :—an argument whose strength was 
proved by the inability of the Westminster Review, which called 
it out, to break it down. So far from urging the bulk of mankind 
to give up their common employments in order to turn ecclesias- 
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tics or devotees, the Gospel discourages any entrance into the 
sacred calling as an intrusion, which is not constrained by a Divine 
“call.” The world is expected to go on by the world’s work. 
Personal prospérity and pecuniary thrift are not put under suspic- 
ion. In one solitary instance we find a kind of community of 
goods; but no intimation is given that it was by God’s command, 
or was set forth as acatholic rule ; it was local; it was temporary ; 
it was the occasion of one enormous crime with a frightful penalty ; 
and, in the case of Ananias, it was expressly declared to be op- 
tional. Any imputations, sarcasms, sneers of the Christian pulpit, 
therefore, at the lawful business of the world, as under a ban, or 
as somehow base in comparison with the functions of a professional 
ministry, are unauthorized by the discriminations of the Evan- 
gelie Teachers, and are as bad in their reaction on piety as they 
are in taste. Secular business is the material on which the spiritual 
forces are chiefly to act, and, more than that, it is the particular 
wzent by which nearly every spiritual enterprise that the Church 


i 
inaugurates,—missions, education, sacred literature, charities,— 


must be prosecuted and made efticient. The souls of the men who 
are engaged in gathering this money and providing this beneti- 
cence will not be less likely to be converted to the Cross and 
brought to eternal life, if the homely scenes and tasks of their 
labors are spoken of by their religious guides with respect. 

We can go tarther. Christian consciences are sometimes per- 
plexed with the question whether the church may accept and use 
for Christ contributions to her treasury which have been gained 
in such secular speculations or industries as are morally dubious, 
or worse. Our Book of Divine Law is far enough from being a 
nmanual of casuistry ; but both its principles and its examples suf- 
fice to settle this doubt. In three cases, such offerings, if their 
sources are known, are to be scrupulously rejected :—1L. When the 
acceptance of the gift, from not being attended by a clear rebuke 
of the immoralities, can be construed as extending a sanction or 
shelter to them. 2. When there is reason to suppose the gift was 
intended to condone the sin, or to hire a tacit allowance of it, and 
with no purpose of future reformation; and, 3. Where, as with 
Simon Magus, the luecre is the direct price of some spiritual ad- 
vantage, or the bribe of church preferment. In either of these 
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abuses the altar cannot sanctify the gift, but is soiled and de- 
graded by it. Beyond them, it is to be remembered that all mate- 
rial wealth aggrandizes one of two kingdoms, Christ’s or the 
world’s, and that its employment for the furtherance of the king- 
dom and righteousness of Christ, no matter what the past stainor 
misuse, is its best redemption. 

4. In the fourth place, it is not the genius, certainly not the 
law, of the Kingdom of Christ to multiply artificial distinctions, 
between itself and the secular community, in respect to manners 
and modes of life, finical habits of living, or fashions of dress, 
or styles of phraseology One distinction it claims, and can 
wear everywhere, resplendent and unostentatious, rising far 
above all badges that speak to the senses, proclaiming whose royal 
children its citizens are, in what King’s train they follow, whose 
blood bought them, by what cost and lineage their immortal title 
is secure, viz., a holy Christ-likeness. To be sure, there have 
been states of society where the cause of the Cross might possibly 
be assisted, or if not assisted signalized, by marks which told the 
eye at once that the wearer had an unworldly calling. It is not 


apt to be so now. No concession is made by the Church to mam- 


mon if she lays the chief stress on eminence of character, rather 
than on garb, or accent, or dialect, or bearing. She is content to 
clothe her officers in simple and significant raiment when they 
are in the discharge of their office; to symbolize the mysteries and 
illustrate the facts of her creed on the domain of her own places 
and seasons; to use some ancient and venerable signs, so 
natural and fitting as to be almost a common language, when 
she celebrates her worship, affirms her verities or repeats her cov- 
enants. That is all. The Christian’s appearance is substan- 
tially the same with that of secular persons. If here or there 
some American official brings home from his foreign travel the 
affectation of a prelatical toy, and parades it on the street, the 
sturdy common sense of our more manly religion smiles, and goes 
on its busy way. How it lights up many a dreary page of the 
sordid annals of the days of the Orsinis, in meretricious Italy, to 
find a Benedict XI rebuking his own mother, whom in his penni- 
less youth he had seen washing the clothes of the Dominicans, 
when, after his Coronation, she came and presented herself at 
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his door in an attire of unseemly extravagance, refusing even to 
" see her till she had exchanged it for her plain peasant’s frock ! 
Another mistaken mother, the untrue woman of the seven hills, 
might have found a parable for Aer vanity through all those 
shameful years, in that stern simplicity. No, the difference of 
the two kingdoms is not a difterence of wardrobe; nor is it a 
whit more in scholastic idioms or professional phrases or pronun- 
ciations borrowed from a choir, or an English speech disfigured by 
a pedantic latinity. The more nearly the teachers of the most 
holy Faith can teach it in the untechnical language that the 
world’s men use, where they speak earnestly to each other, by 
the way, in the places of the paths, “at the coming in at the 
doors,” the more it will be “ Wisdom ” that speaks—that wisdom 
which “ finds out knowiedge of witty inventions ;” and the more, 
as the grand’context says, they will “ have strength.” 

5. Fifthly, the Kingdom of Christ does not reject the minis- 


tries of natural beauty or the beauty of a chaste Art, always 


keeping near to nature in the multiplying of its attractions and 


deepening of its impressions. Being the Kingdom of Truth it may 
surely represent the symmetry of Truth—the Kingdom of Good- 
ness, it may show the brightness and grace native to goodness— 
the Kingdom of Love, it may be lovely in look and voice. “ The 
hill of Zion 7s a fair place.” Here, too, there is a danger. For 
Truth’s sake, we can never forget that visible and audible beauty, 
of color, melody, form—external beauty, is separable from moral 
purity, is made the servant of unruly senses, and, in every range 
of human imagination, has been a device and and ally of the 
Tempter. For that very reason, and because we shall presently 
have oceasion to point to confusions which have crept in from 
that source, we take pains to reassert the legitimate province 
of wsthetic culture in the things of religion. Having their 
signs, the realities of the unseen world, which are ineffably beau- 
tiful in themselves, require the signs to be beautiful. The mere 
circumstance that in the secular sphere these artistic provisions, 
which are apt to be costly, can be lavishly displayed on what is 


“of the earth earthly,” because money is apt to be in the 


world’s hands before it comes into the Church’s hands, ought not 
to do the Church the wrong of robbing her jof a fit robe which 


she deserves. 
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It needs but a slight acquaintance with the history of the 
Fine Arts, whether in the old mythologies or in Christendom, 
to know that their most natural alliance is with the religious 
idea. Their highest inspirations have been from the realm of the 
supernatural. In Egypt, Syria and Greece, a candid philosophy 
will consider net how far Paganism degraded art, but how far art 
relieved and refined Paganism. Since the classical school passed 
awidy, the great triumphs of creative genius, pre-eminently in 
painting and architecture, only less in music, and largely in sculp- 
ture, have been wrought on the Christian facts as their subjects. 
Both prayer and sermon, the soul’s cry to God and God’s in- 
terpreted witness to the soul, humanity reaching up to Heaven 
and the Eternal Spirit bending and promising and giving to man, 
have,been heard in anthem and statue, in picture and building as 
clearly as in articulate words. Their masters have been unor- 
dained but divinely furnished prophets and priests of the faith 
preached in Asia and Europe by St. Paul and the mysteries cele- 
brated by St. John. In a word, worship is not of necessity secu- 
larized by being artistically adorned, any more than preaching is 
necessarily secularized by eloquence and learning. The world- 
spirit begins to do its heathen mischief through ecclesiastical 
decoration, only when the holy truths of the Gospel revelation 
are obscured, instead of being made more definite to the mind, 
more searching to the conscience, more stimulating to the will 


and more affecting to the heart. 

6. One other qualification of our main position must be 
mentioned for the sake of completeness, not because in these 
times it is likely to be under-rated. Christ’s cause does not 
protect itself from worldliness by drawing away its sympathies 


from natural joy, or by frowning forbiddingly on the spontaneous 
gladness which Providence suffers to play through the com- 
panies and homes of an unsanctified society. The Church’s business 
is to show the children of this world that their joy is shallow, 
their laughter empty, their comfort short-lived, their pleasure- 
garden baunted and brooded over by ominous shapes of unseen 
evil, unless “ the life that they live here in the flesh they live by 
faith in the Son of God.” But then, any attack of the Church 
wil] be very futile—in fact, a mortifying failure, which is 
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directed against the joy itself, or its elements in human nature, 
when, in spite of so many sources of mortality, it still bubbles 
up and overflows. Man, as his Maker made him, is a playing as 
well as a working creature. Sympathy in what is innocent is 
one of the powers of the Church to draw men away from sin. 
Because a scholarly and devoted clergyman’s tastes have grad- 
ually lost all relish for popular entertainments, he is not to con- 
clude that these tastes are an exact measure of saintliness, or of 
what the Divine Law allows. To most parish ministers the moral 
problem of public amusements is one of considerable practical 
difficulty. But the principles for settling it are all to be found 
in the ethics of the Bible. If we place beside the apologies and 
homilies of the early Christian fathers the writings of Athenian 
and Roman comedians and satirists, we shall see that, although 
the secular games which polluted the youth of the first cen- 
turies have had their licentious successors in horrible profusion 
to this day, yet that an entirely different class of sports and spec- 
tacles, not unfriendly to morality, have sprung up. Some of our 
clergy are quite dumb on the whole subject, others deal out a 
few sweeping but feeble generalities of reproof. A very few 
have done worse by tancying it to be a part of their errand to 
undertake to legitimate theatres from the pulpit without going 
to the bottom of their complicated abuses. Like other composite 
rules, the matter has to be met in the sphere of dispositions, in 
the spirit of character, more than in detail. And probably a 
preacher or pastor will almost always succeed, who is himself near 
enough to Christ to be able to deliver a very strict and lofty doc- 
trine of self-denial in this regard, including the Apostle’s rule that 
doubtful things are to be let alone because they may hurt another’s 
conscience, if not our own, and who can do it in a genial, loving and 
cheerful spirit, without letting self-assertion belittle his courage, 
really caring for the offender’s purity more than for the triumph of 
his own authority. He will succeed, 7. ¢., as well here as in other 
parts of a ministry where success is always relative, and failures 
are always many. He will reconcile fidelity with charity, and 
be a messenger of Christ. 

We have done with the qualifications. They are ample. 
They are not concessions to “the world.” They are, we believe, 
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a part of the truth of God, the Maker of the world and the Father 
of Man. 

“Jesus answered, My kingdom is not of this world.” The 
conflict has gone on, shifting its phases, age by age, with the 
shifting social and political conditions of mankind, but every sub- 
stantial element the same, the passions identical, the principles 
permanent. The Gospel to-day is confronted by no Ceesar: Ceesar 
owns a pew in Church, pays the tax, either grudgingly or osten- 
tatiously, and expects to have Christian burial when he dies. 
Rome Imperial, persecuting the faith because it has in hand pre- 
torian eagles and a sword, has altered its accoutrements ;—but 
there is no change of mind if Rome Ecclesiastical wishes it had the 
the army, fumbles impotently at its side for the sword-hilt, and 
will rather spare the whiteness from its soul than the purple from 
its shoulders. Avowed Heathenism, though it shows too large on 


our missionary maps, makes only a small figure beside Christian- 


ity whether as a contestant or‘a rival among the powers and 


enterprises of modern life. But we look round in the highways 
of Christendom, and the question stares every branch of Christ’s 
Church full in the face, whether Heathenism within is less form- 
idable than the service of Plutus and Venus and Bacchus, of Baal 
and Astarte, without; whether Mammon is not in every rational 
sense a god, honored and flattered, in every city and village of 
Christian lands; whether Herod is any better, being of Israel, 
(Idumean but Judaized) than Pilate of the Gentilgs; in short, 
whether “ this world,” instead of fighting the Kingdom of Heaven, 
is not buying it up. 

Every three years our Chief Council, every week our church- 
‘press, and every day the thoughtful church-mind anxiously 
revolve the problem, how to give extension, and progress to our 
Church. Something is added to the machinery. New methods 
are invented and tried. One obstacle after another is pointed 
out and assailed. Generally, it is taken for granted that the main 
difficulties are either ecclesiastical or theological. But if they 
were, the intellectual labor and the ecclesiastical experiments of 
nearly two thousand years would have found the grand secret out. 
Have they not well-nigh demonstrated that all our deliverance 
does not lie on that road? I see no signs at all that in learning, 
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in dialectic skill, in sheer thinking power, or in liturgic or cere- 
monial arrangement, we are to expect more of the future than of 
the past. We have, to be sure, devoted officers in our Church, 
who appear to suppose that by some constitution-mending or 
canon-making, some rubrical or textual revision, some repair of 
the “ properties,” some patching on of color upon the garment, 
some new-found quotations by hasty writers, too busy to be very 
scholarly, from the profound old masters of Christianity, or by 
the calling of some handsome church edifice, not specially unlike 
a hundred others in purpose or use, a Cathedral, or perhaps by 
the omission of a familiar symbol or the mutilation of a venerable 
office of worship, great furtherance is to be given to the faith, 
and their immense American energies are to be made to flow 
together to the top of the mountain of the Lord’s House. It is a 
matter, of course, as we take it, that we all may see in several of 
these suggestions, whether new or old, and few of them are very 
new, a certain value. We are to despise no earnest reaching out for 
life. My claim is that whatever our schemes or our activities in 
all these respects may be, there is creeping in upon us everywhere, 
an enormous adverse force, which challenges supreme attention, so 
silent and subtle that it often escapes the eyes of the watchmen, so 
powerful in its entrenchments and so crafty in its alliances that it 
defies our denunciations, so diffused or so determined that, unless 
we can overmatch it;it destroys the Church’s life within as 


fast as we propagate her forms without. This is secularism. It 


is not, at present, so much a philosophy as a passion, It is not a 
system, but a sweep of eager, immoral impulse. There are scien- 
tific materialists, but they play only a trifling part in the spread 
of this propensity, which rushes before their processes, which gath- 
ers and swallows, is amused and fattened, eats and drinks, and 
dresses, calculates its chances and counts its gains, flaunts its splen- 
dors or hoards its profits, and, when its devotees die, does not die 
with them, but flourishes as if no such thing as death could be. 
It is in the blood of the people, in the atmosphere of the climate, 
in the spirit of the age. The old Hebrew god of flies, brilliant, 
prolific, evasive, little, bred of grossness, and mostly wings and 
stomach, is as good a deity for it as any;—Beelzebub. Like all 
iniquity, it is as disastrous to manhood as to godliness. It eats 
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as devouringly at the vitals of the nation as of the Church. It is 
consuming the honor of statesmen and the pillars of government 
almost as rapidly as the spiritual glories of the House of the Lord. 
We must trace a little its intrusions into the “ kingdom that is not 
of this world.” 

I. Of the old issues between spiritual and temporal estates we 
are providentially clear. It is now just a thousand years since 
Pepin conquered Italy and gave to Pope Stephen the Papal 
states. Charlemagne ratified the donation, and ever since the 


grasp of that mortmain has been on the soul of the Western 


Church. By a blessed conjunction of causes, partiy indigenous to 
the New Continent and partly trans-Atlantic, our ecclesiastical be- 
ginnings, dating just after the Revolution, emancipated 
us from those wearisome entanglements which have ham- 
pered and baffled European Christianity in its most ceath- 
olie attempts. We escaped at once, partly by an_ inter- 
vening ocean and partly by a political aspiration in which church 
ideas had no longer share, both the Erastianism and the Divine 
Right of Presbyterianism, which struggled together in the Long 
Parliament. Just when the Non-jurors of Scotland were swearing 
loyalty to the crown, our American Church Fathers, safe from the 
Puritan State Church theories of Massachusetts Bay, and the feu- 
dal projects of the second Lord Baltimore for Maryland, and 
from the aristocratic habits of foreign hierarchies, organized, 
amidst manners of republican simplicity, a Church _ free 
and fortunate in this at least, that nothing in its con- 
stitution or canon law binds it in any complication whatever, 
with any kingdom of this world. Therefore ow secularizing 
tendencies are to be looked for, simply in voluntary abuses 
of our primitive system, in the insidious inroads of a lower 
nature upon a Divine dominion, in letting heathen ideas of life 
bewitch the consecrated Family of God. 

In our General Legislation and in that of our several Dioceses, 
although some things are left undone that ought to be done, and 
although there are points at which worldly abuses and indulgences 
might be checked and are not, it can scarcely be said that a secu- 
lar policy has acquired much foothold. Hardly any token of 
Heavenly guidance in the affairs of men has been more manifest, 
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few examples of the answers of a Presiding Spirit to united sup- 
plication are more impressive, than in the extraordinary elevation 
and purity, as well as the harmony, of our great deliberative bodies. 
Looking back along that whole record one sees so few departures 
from the highest line of religious action, so uniform a reference 
to the Apostolic pattern, so few compromises with a mercenary 
influence, so jealous a vigilance for the honor of Religion pure 
and undefiled, that for one I confess to but little sympathy with 
those who have started a poor fashion of decrying it. You can 
point to scarcely an act of the General Convention over which 
you would be ashamed to write the Lord’s H Baoiéia 7 éun 
oun €oTLv €x TOW KOGMOV TovVTOV. Elsewhere, thank God, than 
to our great council, we have to look for the degradations and sin- 
uosities of Mammon. Would to God we had to look far, however, 
to find them ! 

The most conspicuous of our institutions is the Parish. It is 
there that material and spiritual supplies intermix their streams. 
Too often the baser current is as stealthy as it is muddy, flowing 
in, as Cesar says the Arar flows into the Rhone, ¢éneredibile lent- 
tate, ita ut oculis in utram partem fluat judicari non possi. In 
the parochial economy, therefore, where there are a material appa- 
ratus and building to be kept up, where bargains are to be made 
and money is used, where a sacred function has to be procured 
and supported, where there isa minister and perhaps a choir to be 
paid, there is the first considerable chance for a worldly encroach- 
ment. Ifthen it should happen that the prins*.' charge of the 
parochial temporalities falls into the hands of men not thoroughly 
penetrated with the principles of the Kingdom of Christ, not 
spiritually minded, nothing can be more likely than that the in- 
terests of thai kingdom should suffer. In a thousand ways, little 
or great, the [louse will be divided against itself. What else can 
possibly come of an attempt to carry on an enterprise of disinter- 


ested, self-sacrificing, holy love, which is really what a Parish is, 
on the principles of a shrewd, hard, contracted selfishness? What 
else can come of trying to conduct a work of sweet-hearted char- 
ity—which is what a Parish is—by the maxims of an obstinate 
self-will or a jealous self-indulgence ? The very tempers and hab- 
its which pulpit, and altar, and font are set up to root out 
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or regenerate, are in command ; and, in the horrid phrase of their 
odious vulgarity, “run” the establishment. Sometimes the min- 
ister is pinched in his salary, put off when he should be paid, 
stung with every species of insult that sordid arrogance can in- 
flict or pecuniary dependence can suffer. Sometimes his peace is 
worried out because he is gratuitously fancied to take sides; or, 
again because he resolutely refuses to take sides with one envious. 
family or angry faction in his flock, against another. Measures are 
ordered that bear cruelly on the poor, and perhaps shut out pen- 
niless people from the sanctuary. A sensitive worshipper is 
insulted and alienated. Debts are made from worldly pride, or 
paid by worldly devices. Whatever in the appointments, the 
music, the preaching itself, exercises a worldly attraction; or what- 
ever takes treasure away from God and gives it to worldly interest 
is pushed forward. Many a righteous plan of the Rector for the 
people’s good and for the honor of the church, is crippled or dis- 
couraged, either by a worldly indifference or a worldly caleula- 
tion. Where is the remedy? It is in the faithfulness of the 
faithful members of Christ’s body. In no narrow bigotry, but in 
a fair, open, kindly loyalty to their cause and their Head, they 
must see to it that a spiritual. trust is spiritually administered ; 
that a House of God is not conducted as if it were a House of 
Trade, a Savings Bank, or a Theatre. I certainly would impose 
no arbitrary or unreasonable tests of character. We have in our 
congregations some reverential, high-minded and even devout 
men who, from mis-education or misfortune, come short of their 
public religious obligations, and who nevertheless are of great 
service to church interests by their business tact and practical 
judgment. But there is another class of men who really have 
no other claim whatever to be entrusted with church management 
than that they are accustomed to manage elsewhere in town 
meetings, polities, the market. Not to confide to them a case for 
which neither their training nor their tastes suit them is not to 
treat them with disrespect. We need not wait for iegislation. 
We need not come into collision with any law of the State. Laws 
not filled out with popular conviction, especially laws of restric- 
tion, are not-effectual. The church has only to follow the same 
rule of common sense, that is followed by every commercial corpora 
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tion,viz : to commit its offices to men whose knowledge, experience, 
and hearts are in their business. On that indisputable ground, she 
can, if she will, work a vast religious reform, and possibly do as 
much just now to set forward the pure gospel of Jesus Christ as 
by novel ecclesiastical projects, or disputations over occult ques- 
tions which the disputants are not in a condition to understand. 
Ought she not to bethink herself that it is high time? Let her 
lift up herself in humble and holy superiority to the paltry stand- 
ards of a frivolous and perishing world. A Parish that represses 
its nobler instincts, shuts up its Bible, doing this or leaving 
undone that, out of a servile deference to a thrifty citizen who is 
eminent in the community, not for a lofty morality or a Christian 
benevolence, but for the fatness of his inheritance or the success 
of his speculations, is guilty of a betrayal of the Son of God, 
crucified for our sins. We all know well enough what is urged. 
The Church needs the rich worldling’s favor, or his wealth, or 
such driblets grudgingly yielded out of it as she may cajole from 
him with hercompliments. Does she? The Church doubtless has 
many needs. God knows how well weare kept in mind of that. But 
she needs not a penny for which she has to pay her Redeemer’s 
blood. If she cannot do large things as she would like, she can 
do smaller things which God will bless, and do them with clean 
hands and a pure heart. If she cannot build a tower she can 
dwell, and pray, and sing her Lord’s songs in a tent. If in some 
rural hamlet she cannot feed and clothe Christ’s minister, she can 
join the hands of two or three neighboring flocks together to feed 
and clothe him, and the Father of an infinite majesty will not 
despise them or him. If there cannot be a sermon every Sunday 
there can be an open door and an open Prayer Book and Bible, 
and some godly Layman to read. If the man of money and sta- 
tion chooses to come and kneel down there with her children 
and be blessed, let him come with just so much consideration as 
the day-laborer and house-servant at his side, no more, no 
less. If he will “go away,” the issue is not between the Church 
and him, but between him and his Judge. Whatever else we 
are, let us be clean, and being clean we shall be strong, and have 
a joy that the secularized churches know nothing of, and a peace 
that the world cannot give. Depend upon it, we shall be stronger 
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and stronger. Depend upon it, this way lies a sure path to such 
welfare and powers as we have never known—as we never shall 
know so long as we worship Christ with our theories, but prop- 
erty with our practice—God in prayer, and “this world” in 
policy. Let us take care not to give His people the shadow of a 
reason to believe that we ever covet any man for our vestry or 
confirmation list, or congregation, on account of his social 
standing or his fortune. There was a time once when the Church 
had neither silver nor gold, and yet she could bid lame humanity 
“rise up and walk,” and the world was afraid of her when it did 
not love her, and she marched across the continents, and took the 
throne of the earth. We read history and we kindle and thrill 
at the grand independence of the heroes of faith, and we kiss the 
feet of *‘ Athanasius contra mundum.” We read of ancient 
meannesses and hate, and scorn and berate them. We loathe 
greedy Pope Julius sending his sycophantic cardinal to pay court 
to Maximilian because he wants money and soldiers of him, as we 
do the whole reign of the Society of Jesus, which was hardly 
more of Jesus than of Judas, whose motto, “ Ad Majoram Dei 
Gloriam,” screened every conceivable cupidity and turned the 
most imposing ecclesiastical fabric the world has ever seen into a 
den of robbers and thieves. And then we come home, and keep 
shy of the nobilities, and wink at the senilities, and call ita 
prudent concern for peace and prosperity! God forgive us, and 
gird us up with a more Apostolic mind! 

It may be worth a moment’s notice, that it has been thought to 
be an apology for inviting the world to take official eustody of the 
kingdom, that as the church grows up from small local bands at 
first, it is necessary for the young parish to borrow doubtful 
material from the world in order to make up a parochial organi- 
zation. But there is no necessity for an organization till there 
are devout men enough to make it up. It would be quite as well 
for religion if many of these nascent and feeble stations remained 
dependent on the protection,—as they are on the support of the 
Divcese, till the root of the matter had struck and spread among 
them far enough to ensure a competent body to contain the planted 
life. 

II. All encroachments of secularism are not among the laity. 
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Quite as assiduous and more cunning are its approaches to the 
ministry. True enough, the emoluments of clergymen are not, 
for the most part, such as to offer a very cogent temptation to 
young men to seek orders, with a view to luxurious living. We 
are bound to say, also, that the wholesome jealousy of our Church 
authorities in this respect subjects‘the candidate to such a scru- 
tiny as makes it hard for him to come through to his ordination 
with a very covetous sort of ambition. Another safeguard is that 
avaricious parishioners are quick enough in their instincts to 
detect, and not very slow to disturb, an avaricious pastor. Still, 
the temptation is not all imaginary, and just so far as it prevails 
its wounds are doubly mortal. It took only two hundred years 
after Paul of Tarsus for that Antioch, where the disciples were 
first called Christians, to tolerate as Bishop a Paul of Samosata, 
the pompous recipient, with a mitre on his forehead, of a secular 
salary. Demas has been made a text by preachers who forgot 
that there is a disgrace deeper than, that of forsaking the Church 
for “ the love of this present world,”—the disgrace of staying in 
it to profit by its titles, to be comfortable on its wages, to subsist 
respectably on light work, to talk churehly talk with all the love 
of the world in the breast unsubdued. We had better, all of us, 
remember that pious sentiments are compatible with a cupidity 
the most voracious. A great monarch and tyrant of France, 
Philip the Fair, who professed to be a defender of the faith, sank 
so deep in greed that he actually falsitied the coinage of the realm 
to swell his revenues and at the same time sent Margaret Por- 
rette to the stake for insulting the orthodox belief. The Queen 
of Maximus at Constantinople went in homage, by torchlight, 
night after night, to the tombs of martyrs, and yet snatched 
one after another, the estates of her subjects as if they were god- 
sends from the skies. Dante satirizes with his terrible invee- 
tive, the gluttonous “ Shepherds without law,” that ruled at Rome 
and Avignon, and fed themselves, making Nicholas III. ery out 
in hell, 
“Under my head are dragged 
“The rest, my predecessors in the guilt 
“Of Simony. Stretched at their length they lie 


“ Along an opening in the rock, 'midst them 
“T also low shall fall.” 
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And in most melodious verse he blasts Clement V., that brigand 
of the Papal Court, as another rapacious Jason, who chose John 
the Baptist for his saint rather than Paul or Peter, not because 
the Baptist’s head was cut off for his integrity, but because it was 
stamped on the Florentine coin which he worshipped. In poetry 
and history these crimes look black. But poetry and history both 
are made out of human nature, and human nature survives. 
Worldiness takes other shapes besides mere venality. The love 
of ease, the love of success for its own sake, the love of reputa- 
tion or of admiration, the love of having one’s own way, that very 
disposition I spoke of to flatter influential or opulent hearers, the 
love of getting before professional brethren, it is all after the 
world, worldly. Paley, as De Quincy,—who was as unlike him 
as possible—says, wrote a perfect English style; yet all his lucid 
thought and faultless diction are less to his honor, than his joining 
himself to the brave line of uncorrupt witnesses, and forfeiting a 
mitre at the hands of George ILI. by his faithful and witty cari- 
eature of a spendthrift crown. In the ministry unworldiness is 
always strength. In any minister it covers a thousand intel- 
lectual defects, it atones for faults of judgment, it disarms even 
personal dislike. For with it goes forever the majesty of the 
everlasting kingdom which is not of this world. “ Stronger,” 
says one of the Eastern fathers, are “the golden priests who drink 
from chalices of wood, than wooden priests with chalices of gold.” 

III. There is also a secularizing of worship; and it is worse 
than that of parish or priesthood, because it is an insult more 
direct against God. We are apt to consider ritual only under the 
two aspects of esthetics and dogma. It is liable to a third dan- 
ger besides a meretricious taste and a false theology, more 
subtle than either of the other two. While we enrich and adorn 
the outer service of the Most High, one question ought always to 
attend the splendor of the array. Is it, or is it not playing into 
the hands of the world? If the spiritually-minded spiritualize it, 
may not the secular secularize it? In one of the great cities, I 
come to the door of a costly church building. On the walls of 
the vestibule, where I might expect, if there were any inscription 
at all, to see something to drop a veil, if not to raise a banner, 
between the whirl and vanity of the world I am leaving behind 
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and the presence of the crucitied Shepherd of Galilee whom I am 
going to adore, I am greeted with a programme of the musical 
performances, couched in the technical terms of a fine art, terms 
familiar to the play-house, but to the people, associated with noth- 
ing in scripture, or creeds, or Book of Common Prayer, or hym- 
nal. Entering, I see a great deal that is congruous with the 
equipages and liveries without, incongruous with all the Beati- 
tudes. Why should not the dresses of the congregation be in 
keeping with the purposes of the assemblage? Is not the human 
body sacred, and are not these human temples, for the time, one 
with the temple consecrated to Him who dwells with the meek, 
the lowly, the contrite? Ought there not to be a sobriety in 
apparel that would bring the rich and poor a little nearer together, 
lessen a little that week-day inequality which keeps Dives and 
Lazarus apart, and make them feel more like one family around 
the Cross? As the service proceeds | cannot help inquiring, in case 
there is much pomp, much display, much that the senses delight 
in, whether the feelings stirred, the impressions made, the delight 
kindled, really lead penitent and sinning hearts closer to the Lord ; 
or whether they are substantially, after all, under a slight hint of 
Heaven, the same feelings, that one of the world’s pageants stirs. 
God forbid that we should make our temples bare, or our service 
jejune! We need not. In the sweetness and loveliness of God’s 
flowers, from garden or field, in the sculptured or carved sym- 
bols that silently speak of the mysteries or the history or the 
inspired witnesses of our faith, in solemn harmonies, grand in 
their simplicity, in symetry, order, comeliness, there is no room 
for this world to crowd itself in. Sobriety is not rudeness. Mod- 
eration is not cheapness. Significances unmistakably spiritual 
are not austere. If we recur again to the testimonies of experi- 
ence, history renews her warnings. In half a dozen generations 
the religious order which at its foundation in Jerusalem, was 
known as “ The Poor of the Holy City” purged and clean, fast- 
ing four days in the week, came to disgust western Europe with 
their voluptuous ostentation. Their “commanderies” outweighed 
in wealth the treasuries of kings, till at last Pope and Emperor 
divided their confiscated estates between them. Of the Jesuits, 
from Ignatius down to Lavalette, we shall say nothing here. It 
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is enough to point to the pages of Pascal to see what worldliness 
in the guise of devotion can do. When the Templars, losing 
their earlier chivalry, were brought to trial in the fourteenth 
century for rapine and lust, they pleaded in defence not only their 
bloody battles for the cross, but their ritual magnificence. ‘The 
vices of Borgia and Medicis might be ascribed to individual 
caprice; but the shameful toleration and varnjshed traditions of 
them cannot be. What was the /i/e of the epoch when cardinals 
were most superb? The roving Papal retinue, wandering with 
the fifth Clement about the cities of France, and afterwards rev- 
elling at Avignon, robbed the country up and down. It left the 
cathedral chapters and monasteries where it tarried and feasted, 
so bare that the poor hosts had to feed on crusts long after their 
guests had gone. _ All Christendom stood aghast at the adulter- 
ous mixture of exaction and corruption. The Vicar of Christ 
pillaged not only Counts and Nobles, but Abbots and Bishops to 
gratify the infamous whims of Brunisenda. Even Italian chroni- 
clers call it the seventy years’ captivity of the Church. Petrarch, 
not too scrupulous a moralist himself, went sick from the scene to 
the shades of Vaucluse. ‘“ Door of Avernus,” “ The Four Laby- 
rinths,” “ Babylon,” are some of the fearful names with which he 
stigmatizes the chief See of the Church. So horrible was the 
age, that Italy and France, both ashamed, tossed to and fro at 
each other the charge of having originated its abominations. At 
the Council of Vienne, in October, 1311, Durandus, the great can- 
onist, presented his memorial for the reform of the Church and 
clergy. Its specifications were enough to make modest men and 
women put their hands to their ears. Our object would be utterly 
misconstrued if we could be suspected of disparaging variety or 
liberty, or richness of ceremonial within the limits of religious 
solemnity and church law. Details of discrimination are out of 
the question. In the name of truth, in the name of Christ before 
Pilate, we only affirm the everlasting simplicity and cliastity of 
the kingdom that is “not of this world.” 

IV. We mention last the signs of secularization in the unwil- 
lingness of Christian people to give for Christ and the Church. 
“Millions for mammon, mites for Messiah.” Any accurate 
comparison between the present and the past as to this liberality 
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is almost impossible. It is equally impossible to deny these humil- 
iating facts:—that the gifts of Christians for their cause — the 
highest cause on earth—are small, out of all proportion to 
property; that in this nation the immense increase of private 
revenues is not attended with a growing appreciation of the act- 
ual worth and use of them; that in every part of the land there 
is a better supply of every resource for extending the powers of 
the Church in all its branches of beneficence, than of money 
to pay unavoidable costs; and that for want of this reasonable 
sense of regular and fair giving as a blessing to both giver and 
object, not only are innumerable works of Christian charity held 
back, but there is a melancholy waste of time, hope, strength, life 
itself, in half-fruitless and roundabout expedients to meet the 
most urgent necessities. Every parish clergyman and missionary 
officer will ratify this statement, and illustrate it with ample 
details. A single circumstance, with its inferences, will show how 
deep the disease must be. We have now scattered over the seats 
of enterprise in the United States a class of churchmen not very 
small, any one individual of which could, without the slightest 
sacrifice of comfort, and without touching the limit even of the 
Scripture tenth of mere income, carry all the expenses of either 
our domestic or foreign missionary committee, probably of both 
together. It is this fearful grasp of material selfishness, this 
fierce heathen passion for mere possession, that reveals in most 
startling certainty the secularizing influence. The Gospel, as we 
have seen, nowhere ever disparages the gathering of property ; but 
it insists inexorably on the rich man’s remembering that God’s 
increase shall keep even pace with his own; it commands that in 
token of the eternal truth that “the earth is the Lord’s and all 
that is therein,” its jirst fruits belong in no wise to the mortal 
usufruct, but to the original owner, who survives; and that the 
law of definite rates is absolute and unrepealable. Preach this ; 
preach it in love, preach it for their sake who hear, preach it as 
the Lord preached the unworldliness of His kingdom to Pilate, 
whether men will hear or forbear. Circuitous devices will not 
fulfill the law. Our churches are full of almsgivers who do not 
really give, or who, when they do, want to cheat themselves into 
the lower comfort of supposing they get back the worth of their 
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money :—of the sort of Louis XIV., whom Madame Maintenon 
begged to be a little kind, out of his royal opulence, to the starv- 
ing peasantry whom his wars of bigotry and ambition had brought 
to famine. “ Madame,” he replied, “ I give alms best by spending 
largely.” Saying nothing of his political economy, the best 
“spending” is not “alms,” and God says “alms.” By his rule, 
what a benevolent people we are! I speak of * unwillingness ’ 
in giving, because that is the infallible work of the world spirit: 
—surer even than the littleness of the gift. Joyous giving, giving 
as they give whose love makes the gift a relief to longing; giving 
with the thought, lifting the soul up, that by it the best friend is 
honored and gladdened, giving in order too, orderly system, 
because in the sphere of grace as in that of nature, order is beauty 
and strength together,—this from the kings of money, and from 
the poor man, and the child, is the triumph over this world 
of the kingdom of Christ. They that practice it, priests or 


not now, will shine as kings and priests, and be reverenced even 
by those that hate and fight them now, when the King of Kings 


and His kingdom shall come. 

Looking for a breakwater against perils, Churchmen naturally 
think of discipline. There have been times, as students know, 
when penal discipline has been of great use in purifying the com- 
munion. Altered conditions of society, as everybody knows, have 
involved that arm of help in some difficulty. Be its future ser- 
vice less or more, we have not exhausted, or even wielded with 
half their force, the moral powers indisputably at our command. 
It is for Christ’s own followers to lift higher their standard of 
holiness, and to stand together with a little more of the temper of 
the old Maccabees, who, seeing no bottom or end of wrong, said to 
one another, “ Let us die in our own integrity.” It may prove that 
the transition from those early times, when very few of any 
community thought much of asserting their personal rights, 
making the execution of an ecclesiastical sentence comparatively 
easy, and when a minister of God, like Ambrose, coyld humble 
the arrogance of three Emperors and a Senate, to these our days 
of jealous and sensitive vigilance, in every class, for indepen- 
dence and free thought, has cast the church unavoidably upon a 
more strict encounter with the conscience, as a key to the will. 
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Barons, counts and captains of Gaul and Britain bowed to an 
excommunication with less anger and more shame than a_stock- 
operator whose rank on the tax list is his reason for having his 
own way. Christ calls the whole body of his disciples to come 
up to a work of righteousness which shall of itself be court and 
judge and penalty to any profane intruder. Our general line of 
living istoo low. Perhaps such tribunals as we have for dis- 
cipline can exercise too little of the exact and thorough sifting of 
evidence, searching of facts, precision of procedure, and skill of 
jurisprudence, which belong to civil criminal law. But the church 
fathoms deeper waters. It goes down into the springs of motives, 
and the inner world of disposition, where character is formed. 
Pre-eminently its concern is to plant the kingdom there. The 
kingdom, we must remember, has darker foes than the surface 
crimes of theft, dishonesty, and defalcation. What eats out the 
heart and saps the foundation of our true cause is not indictable 
offence. A fchurch; may not fear the reproach of a single public 
scandal, any Rector may throw that off at once if he has the 
fortitude: and yet frivolity may blight it, vicious gossip may 
curse it, luxury may rot it, indifference may paralyze it. A subtle, 
malarious, diffused world-power may neutralize all the agencies 
of grace and transmute the heavenly sweetness of sacrament 
and Scripture into a savor of death. What is it though you make. 
out to drive away here and there a social outlaw, a swindler, a 
forger, or though you worry through a “‘ Committee on Canon” a 
statute against a husband who marries his deceased wife’s sister, 
while this wide wave of daily sin surges on unabated? A more 
demonstrative discipline may be in store; or it may be that Tra- 
jan’s reason given to Pliny, Procurator of Bithynia, for suspending 
persecution, is to justify its disuse: non hujusce swculi. So long 
as the church guards her sanctities by the lofty exactions of her 
blameless common life, rather than by police, she will lose noth- 
ing more serious than a fictitious esteem. There is the “ grand 
action,” as the artists say. One great statesman of modern 
Europe said of another, of a different nationality: “He had no 
foreign policy but peace, good-will, and justice among nations :” 
a eulogy most sublime. Honorable and happy is the Parish min- 
ister of whom it can be declared that he has no rectorial policy 
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save that of a firm purity, a fearless persuasion, a patient but 
heroic loving kindness. Honorable and lofty the church which 
as in the vision of Isaiah, arises and shines because her present 
Lord is her light, and which is a kingdom too mighty for the 
kingdoms of the world because “ her people are all righteous.” 
Is it not plain that immediate duties, homely duties, glorious 
duties, rise before us to be done, if we would be true to the 
Saviour’s majestic reply to Pilate? He used a word which stirs 
instantly the great sentiments of loyalty and valor. We havea 
Cavusk, a Kinepom. It is not of the world which passeth away. 
Good examples are set before us in the patriotism and courage 
which, without being of the earth earthy, nevertheless struggled 
and suffered for earthly kingdoms. In the days when foreign 
religious interposition in England gave place to the original 
branch of the Catholic vine, our fathers, English gentlemen, who 
valued stainless escutcheons more than ease or wealth, and the 
blood of honorable ancestors more than the blood in their own 
veins, were willing to lose estates, coronets, life, for England’s 
sake. This country of their children has not disowned its par- 
entage. We will not give up the hope that the Church of Christ 
on this continent will be not only as wide and as sovereign, but 
as saintly as the bride in her chastest days of motherhood.  Fail- 
ing that, what can you see worth saving that does not fail? The 
Church of God is not bidden to vilify power, wealth, much less 
honor—all great gifts of that God. But she is to look down 
upon them all from her infinitely loftier greatness—not with 
contempt, but with holy command. She is sent to see to it that 
Christ be hailed and adored as THE KING, that the power is not 
abused for oppression, that the wealth is not wasted for lust, that 
the honor is not bribed by all the harlequins in Vanity Fair, or 
humbled before the Queens and Kings of Fashion and Gold. 
Then, when this shall be, the Church in her divine prerogative 
of mission, will say to her servant, “ Do this,” and he will spring 
to do it; to Deacon or Presbyter or Bishop, “‘ Work here, work 
there, sacrifice thyself, live and die for love,” or She will put out 
both Her hands to the Deaconess, ‘‘Come, daughter of God, 
minister to these my members, sick, weak, poor, aching,” and she 
will move to her toil as if at the voice of melody ; or to the mis- 
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sionary, “Go to the uttermost parts of the earth with the Cross,” 
and he will gladly go. 

Come up brethren, churchmen, and see truth with the holy 
seers! Come up and feel how inspiring the sacrifices of righte- 
ousness are! Come and know how comforting is the charity of 
the Cross, how good is the goodness of God, and how much more 
glorious than all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them is the meek-spirited kingdom of His Son! 


F. D. HUNTINGTON. 
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Memorable in the history of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
will be the General Convention of 1874. The subjects discussed, 
the tone of discussion and the decisions reached, gave promise, at 
least, of better things than have been realized during thirty years 
last past. 

The *‘ acts and monuments” of the Convention as they appear 
upon the printed page are already before the Church. But what 
the body of our people (being non-attendants) desire is an *‘ inside 
view ;” especially as it appeared to one occupying the same stand- 
point with themselves. Such view is given below from the wri- 
ter’s own standpoint, and with such impartiality as can be exercised 
by one of hissettled and strong convictions; and he hails it as 
the sign of a better understanding, and of at least a working unity 
that this Review has opened its pages to free discussion, the 
result of which, under the improved tone of controversy which 
now prevails, no man need fear whose one desire is truth. 

Some matters must in the time allowed for this writing be sum- 
marily disposed of. Touching the appellate court the following 
criticism was called forth by the proposition again to press its 
adoption: “Our Church is as has often been said the Church of 
the Prayer Book, but the court would make it the Church of one 
schoo] of the Prayer Book’s interpreters: what then would become 
of our Catholicity ?” The proposition received no favor. So of the 
“ provincial system,” and “ Diocesan Synods.” 


The same may be said of the proposition to omit the “ filioque” 


from the Nicene creed. Whatever may be the truth respecting the 

mysterious question of the procession of the Holy Ghost, which 

seems to be with the Western Church, and on which question both 

the Latin and Greek Churches have laid too much stress, and es- 
5 
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pecially the Greek—yet if this were the principal bar to commun- 
ion with that Church, it would in our view be simply a christian 
duty to suffer the omission of the contested words, no opposite 
doctrine being affirmed, without any regard to the ‘ Niczeo-Con- 
stantinopolitan Creed”? one way or the other. But while we say 
this we are bound to go further and say—for we are not mere 
eulogists of the Convention, both as to things done and left un- 
done—that in our judgment the resolutions respecting the Greek 
Church, which is so corrupt in doctrine and practice, when con- 
trasted with the non-action towards the orthodox Protestant 
Churches around us, do by no means represent the mind of the 
Church as toward the two comparatively. We must suppose they 
resulted from the perseverance of a few extreme men who have 
thought to strengthen our position as Episcopalians by affiliation 
with the Greek Church. It is in striking contrast with the reported 
movement of the Bishop of Winchester looking to a union with 
the established Church of the orthodox non-conformists. 

With respect to the errand of the Bishop of Litchfield, whose 
notions of ecclesiastical power, as announced in his sermon before 
the Convention, will by no means bear investigation from a Prot- 
estant standpoint, it was a failure. And if the London Record is 
to be believed, the notion of a second Lambeth Conference is by 
no means as popular in England as we had been led to suppose. 
While it is conceivable that an organic union of the two Churches 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury at the head, attended with the 
periodical visits of our Bishops to England, to sit in secret council 
with only partial permission to publish or tell what was done, re- 
turning flattered with great titles, which a Grotius could hardly 
have earned, while we say it is conceivable that the entering upon 
such a scheme might result in good, it is much more easily con- 
ceivable that it would result in evil, a question not now to be dis 
cussed. But it was so manifestly distasteful to the House of Dep- 


uties (and the more so in proportion as it was considered) that its 
friends were apparently glad to withdraw it with such quasi en- 
dorsement as civility to the visiting Bishop seemed to require, and 
it is not likely to be renewed. The zeal of the Bishop for mis- 
sions is manifestly deep and genuine, and his speeches and counsels 
in the cause were among the best we have heard, and were thank 


fully received. 
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The question of Hymnody was satisfactorily settled by the 
adoption of the book as further revised and submitted by _ the 
Committee. So many are its merits and so few its faults the Church 
may felicitate itself upon having the best Hymnal extant. One 
fault it shares in common with so many others — inordinate size. 
True, we want hymns for everybody, but not hymns for nobody. 
With comparatively so few which are sung, we have Hymn 
Books as big as Bibles. We could wish that every hymn in this 
book which may be sung in any congregation during the next five 
years could be marked, and then all which at the end of five years 
should be found without a mark be dropped by common consent. 
The number then remaining, (say 440, the number of distinct 
pieces, including second parts, &c. of so called psalms not num- 
bered, now in the Prayer Book) could be bound with the Prayer 
Book, greatly increasing its value without increasing its size. 

We come now to the questions which engaged the deepest inter- 
ests of the Convention and of the Church. 


I.—THE FAILURE OF THE House OF DEPUTIES TO CONFIRM THE 
BisHop-Evect OF ILiINoIs. 

The principal objections against the candidate were these two 
(1): An irrascible and contentious disposition. A Bishop, said 
St. Paul to both Timothy and Titus, must be “no striker ”—jy») 
wAnxrns—not meaning (as was forcibly urged by Mr. Horace Bin- 
ney against Dr. Hawkes when presented from Mississippi to the 
House for confirmation in 1844) one liable to commit assault and 
battery, but one of such inflammable temper that a spark could 
not come near him without an explosion. Whether the Bishop-Elect 
were a “striker ” in such wise as to bring him within the prohibi- 
tion of the Apostle or not, many were at least, under that impres- 
sion from the evidence adduced. Perhaps this alleged temper 
was true in no greater degree than is often found in useful men 
of the great energy which was conceded to him. Had this been 
all, it might have been left to the Diocese chiefly concerned. (2) 

(2): But the strongest objection urged was that the candidate 
was an advanced Ritualist, and the week’s enquiry into this 


question was by no means misspent, for it gave occasion for 


a next to universal and most emphatic disclaimer of Ritualism 
on the part of those who had been supposed to favor it, the can- 
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didate’s own special friends and advocates included. The depu- 
ties from Illinois declared that they would not have voted for 
him in the Diocesan Convention had they supposed him to be a Rit- 
ualist, while all and singular in the House, who spoke in his 
behalf, admitted that if the charge could be proved, it should be 
fatal to his confirmation, Not only friends in his behalf, but the 
candidate in his own, rested their cause upon the proofs submitted, 
that the Bishop-Elect was not “justly liable to the evil report for 
error in religion” by favoring Ritualism, which had become so 
general respecting him. And it was notable that none of his pub- 
lished writings were adduced in evidence. But it was alleged, 
and to a considerable extent credited, that in the seminary in which 
he was a professor, he had in factious opposition to the faculty, 
screened from discipline students who were notorious Romanizers ; 
and furthermore, that he had allowed an advanced Ritualist from 
abroad to have intercourse with the students, which students, by 
their Romish notions and practices, as well as by their seditious 
conduct in the seminary, had brought scandal upon the institution 
and upon the Church. The evidence was conflicting, and this par- 
ticular question appears not at the present writing to be settled, but 
such on the whole was the doubt, that though he failed of a con- 
stitutional majority, he had a small numerical one, and this upon 
the avowed conviction of those who voted in his favor that the 
charge of Ritualism had not been fully established. Speakers 
seemed anxious not only to purge the candidate. but themselves 
from all suspicion of complicity with that system. So univer- 
sal was this, that one clerical and one lay member with manifest 
delight or surprise, announced themselves each for his order, as 
apparently the only Ritualist in the House. 

Of those who voted against the candidate, some believed the 
charge to have been fully proved. Others admitting that there was 
doubt, said that if the question had been upon a criminal charge 


involving punishment, the person upon trial should have the ben- 


efit of it; but when it was a question of promotion and making 
one a life-long legislator for the whole Church, then the Church 
should have the benefit of the doubt. 

The candidate, however, sustained no loss by the scrutiny, since 
the conviction of bis being a Ritualist was at least not so general 
after the enquiry as it was before, 
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Il.—Tue Canon Upon RITUAL 


The innovations symbolizing false doctrine, many of them so 
gross that prohibitory legislation could no longer be delayed, had 
for the most part been in connection with the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper. The canon as finally passed, endeavors to provide, 
as far as possible, by law against whatever symbolizes false doctrine 
in the administration of that sacrament. But the point touching 
“incense ” and the “ crucifix,” excluded by the Bishops from the 


specifications contained in the canon as passed by the Lower House, 


on the ground that they did not symbolize false doctrine, was well 
taken by the House; for the crucifix being a graven image, is more 
than emblematic of “ false or doubtful doctrine,’ and “incense” 
may, or may not be so, as sometimes was, and sometimes was not, in 
both Jewish and heathen usage ;—like wine, which according to its 
quality’ might be the symbol of atoning blood, or of the “ fierce- 
ness of the wrath of Almighty God.” As a matter of fact it was 
alleged that the Ritualists do use incense in honor of Christ sup- 
posed to become present in the elements of the communion upon 
their consecration by the “ Priest.” It is, however, to be said that 
the Bishops’ Committee on Canons had prepared a canon prohibit- 
ing not only incense and the crucifix, but auricular confession and 
a dozen other novelties which have been corrupting the Church’s 
doctrine and disturbing its peace. This canon, it appears, was 
not prepared in time to be acted upon even by the Bishops, and it 
was unfortunate that they should have non-concurred upon the 
specifications referred to, and this on the grounds alleged, with no 
certainty that on any grounds these things would be censured. 
Touching the prospect under the canon as passed, it was said 
what we fear was but partially true, that the teachings and prac- 
tices which have given such just cause of scandal and alarm, were 
mostly the work of young men who went out from the seminary 
honestly under the impression that they had a right to teach and 
practice as they did, and that the trouble which they and the par- 
ishes which they occupied got into, was owing to what they had 


It is rendered probable from more recent criticism, if not certain from Jewish 
tradition, and present, as of immemorial, usage, that the wine of the Passover drank 


at the institution of the Lord’s Supper was unfermented. 
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been told was “ultra Protestantism,” but that now the law being 
made plain, they will obey it. If not, it was said the means of 
enforcing it had now been made ample, and the duty of enforcement 
made obligatory upon Bishops and Standing Committees, upon 
information being received. 

How far this duty will be performed, and the promise made by 
all Presbyters as well as Bishops will be kept—* with all faithful- 
ness and diligence to banish and drive away from the Church all 
erroneous and strange doctrines contrary to God’s word ’—the 
Church having pronounced upon certain doctrines as “ erroneous” 
by recent and distinct legislation, and how far obedience will be ren- 
dered, remains to be seen. It is not true that the Church vindicates 
its character for orthodoxy by simply declaring, however distinctly, 
against false doctrine. It is equally bound to enforce its orthodoxy 
by its discipline, or it lacks one of its own declared essential notes of 
a true Church, as in the Sixteenth Homily. We trust, indeed, that 
the canon will be obeyed (though not without fears upon that 
point), or if not, that there will be found in all the Dioceses persons 
of sufficient fidelity to their ordination vows to give information, 
and Bishops and Standing Committees to find presentments upon 


reasonable proof of guilt. It is true that as matters now stand, 
though the symbols may be discontinued, the doctrine symbolized 


may be hereafter, as heretofore, preached from pulpits, and cireu- 
lated in books, especially in manuals of devotion, many of which 
are filled with the most pernicious errors, and then the wound of the 
daughter of the Lord’s people will have been healed slightly indeed 
—nay, it will not have been healed at all. But no observer could 
fail to observe the contrast between the conventions of °71 and ’74. 
To appearance the tide was fairly turned and setting strongly 
against Ritualism; of which none were more conscious than the 
Ritualists themselves and their sympathizers, if any such were 
present, which seemed doubtful. 

This has never been the case before, but since the first resist- 
ance offered in 1844, upon one plea or another, action has been 
staved off. ‘‘ What is Ritualism”? said one. Another said, “ It 


>] 


another, “ It is inexpedient to legislate ; ” 


’ 


is dying out; ’ another, 
a: ‘ : . 
Leave it to the Bishops.” And so matters have been suffered to 


go on, until the conservatives of the High Church party were 
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roused from their slumbers, and we have seen what we have seen. 
Should any continue the practices now so plainly prohibited that 
there can be no dispute, either directly or by some evasion, they 
must become demoralized and virtual schismatics. But we hope 
for better things, and trust that through the mercy of God the 
general impress of the Convention, if not the new canon which to 
many seems inadequate to the situation, may prove the beginning 
of the restoration of our Protestantism to more than the integrity 
in which it has stood since the immortal Hooker’s death. And we 
trust further, that the broad Churchism which sought to hinderany 
restrictive law from being passed, will not seek to hinder all dis- 


cipline under it by pronouncing such law a practical nulity. 


II].—RELAXATION IN THE USE OF THE BAPTISMAL OFFICE. 


If any imagine this to be a new subject, or that it was “ buried 
beyond the hope of resurrection” by the late vote respecting it, 
they never made a greater mistake in their lives. Do they suppose 
that a grievance which has been so long and steadily growing until 
inthe mother Church and our own a hundred publications are 
issued ina year, from the thick volume to the newspaper article, is 
to be thus disposed of, or is to be disposed of at all until some- 
thing is done? He is but a partial observer who does not see that 
the question of what is called Baptismal Regeneration is steadily 
taking a deeper hold of the Church. ‘To numbers who have 
been growing for above fifty years, it is an intolerable burden that 
they should be compelled to use words which, however different 
were their original meanings, are being extensively used to teach a 
doctrine as contrary to Scripture as transubstantiation, and which 
they themselves are liable to be understood as teaching, and are 
charged as teaching by the continued use of said words. 

The advocates for relaxation have, in our judgement, in their 
advocacy, made several mistakes. In the first place, if the “nine 
Bishops” are correctly represented (which we do not admit) as 
saying that they have no difficulty about the office themselves, or 
that it is practically without fault, they state the case but weakly. 
True, they could say “ we are fully persuaded that our formular- 
ies, in their just interpretation embody the truth of Christ.” Such 
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is our own opinion. Butthe question is whether the wnjust interpre- 
tation of the formulary in question, which has proved so available 
for the ‘‘ bold innovations in doctrine” of which the Bishops com- 
plain, be not in their judgment, as well as that of the petitioners, 
a sufficient cause for granting their petition. 

2. The petitioners to the Convention in too meny instances 
say, or allow themselves to be represented as saying, that they do 
not ask for themselves when they stand precisely upon the same 
ground as the present writer. Our opinion is, that by far the larger 
part of the petitioners ask for personal relief, and we happen to 
know of twenty or more of them who say that they can no longer 
use those words, “ seeing now that this child is regenerate,” though 
claiming to hold all that the Church cntended to teach in this office, 
and if excluded from it for adherence to its spirit against its now 
absurd letter the responsibility must be on others. One of the most 
strenuous opponents of the petition stated that if the petitioners 
had asked for themselves, he would have been disposed to hear 
them. It is said that the five or six hundred petitions are only a 
sixth or fifth of the whole, but if they are weighed instead of 
being counted, it may appear that they very much exceed a sixth 
or a fifth. Certainly there are few evangelical men who will not 
admit that the existing state of things shows reason enough not 
only for the very slight installment of liberty now asked, but for a 
recasting (or revision if you will) of the Baptismal office in such 
wise, as to leave no room for any theory whatever about the effect 
of baptism upon the soul of an infant. Is it for me to say that I 
do not want a remission of this service for my own sake, but only 
for ‘‘ weak brethren’ when I'see as clearly and ought to feel as 
deeply as they the mischief it is doing? We hope to hear no 
more now in this connection of ‘‘ weak consciences” and “ weak 
brethren.” 

3. A third mistake in some of the advocates for this measure 
is their want of confidence of success. They seem to have little 
contidence in human judgment upon divine things, as authorized 
and required when such judgment is properly instructed, and we 
may say a want of confidence in the court to which the argument 
is addressed. Shall an advocate assume that his cause is already 
prejudged against him, and announce himself as attempting to 
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galvanize a body already dead to its merits! With such an intro- 
duction you may plead and demonstrate as you please with the 
powers of logic and eloquence combined, and scatter the brains of 
opposition to the four winds, and (as in this case) remain argument- 
atively masters of the situation, but if you get anything it will be 
so much more than you had a right to expect. 

Such are the necessities of truth in connection with this office, 
and of the Church, and such the power to make all this known 
and felt, that we confidently expect success at no distant day, and 
this not without evidence. For while there are those who are op- 
posed to any change, no matter what or for what cause ; and who 
unwarned by history in parallel cases, seem to be deprived of all 
power to appreciate the loss which the Church sustains in conse- 
quence of all flexibility on its human side being refused, and the 
greater losses which impend, I say while this is and will be the case 
with some it cannot be with the majority. Whatsaid Dr. De Kov- 
en upon the floor of the House (though himself in fixed adherence 
to the notion of baptismal regeneration) about admitting men to 
the ministry (as from the beginning) who reject this doctrine and 
then compelling them to use words which teach it, @. ¢., as he sup- 
poses, aud which to others seem to teach it? If we understand 
him he expects to vote the desired relief upon a general revision 
of the rubrics which he advocated. Others also, from whom on 
party grounds we should have least suspected it, intimated plainly 
that this petition should and would at no distant day be granted ; 
some because it was just and reasonable, others because the Church 
had more to lose than to gain by refusing to listen to such num- 
bers of clergy and laity representing so important an interest. 

But the question was a new one in the House and the vote com- 
ing immediately after the decisive one against ritualism seemed to 
be arebound from what had been done apparently in the opposite 
direction, we say apparently, for an active member of the old ma- 
jority began the opposition by warning the Convention that it 
was in danger of being turned over, bound hand and foot, to the 
Low Church party—a false alarm of course, as nothing whatever 
had been done in the special interest of said party. 

That the debate made a great impression, none who heard it 
will deny. There was but a single speech in the negative which 
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attempted a formal argument of the question upon its merits, 
that was by an able and learned man who had written and pub- 
lished elaborately upon the subject, and we presume it embraced the 
substance of what opponents had to offer. And although the sub- 
ject was not exhausted—certainly not on one side—as will hereaf- 
ter appear, or the cause of the petitioners surrendered, what we 
ask now is that the case be studied as it stands upon the record— 
that the argument be weighed in the scales of Scripture and hu- 
man justice, and judgment rendered upon its merits. 

It will then appear whether the decision was either fair, or wise, 
or right. Not to mention vestries and lay communicants of the 
‘Church, that petition contains the names of between five and six 
hundred of the clergy, including not a few than whom the Church 
has none who know more of it, are more devoted ¢o it, 
and who have done more for it. It was little indeed 
which they asked, and time will show whether it was 
kind or expedient to throw their petition back in their faces, re- 
fusing even to refer it to the Dioceses for further consideration. 
Under tie lights now being concentrated upon this question it can 
have no ultimate settlement for the peace of the Church or its 
Scriptural character (without such elaborate explanations as can no 
longer practically meet the difficulty), except in recasting this office 
for the baptism of infants in such form as to give no ground for 
theories about the spiritual or moral effects of baptism upon the 
soul of an infant ; for all these theories are without any support from 
Seripture—even by the most attenuated thread of inference, and 
are but @ mass of speculation. The opinions of the Fathers upon 
this subject are as worthless as those of Bellarmine or of Dr. Pu- 
sey. ‘Their errors as interpreters of Scripture—for which in com- 
parison with ourselves their advantages were less than their disad- 
vantages—have often led the Church astray. They were sometimes 
right and sometimes wrong. Such is the testimony of the men 
who have studied them most extensively and who are most enti- 
tled to our confidence. It was an incautious remark of one of the 
debaters that “we all believe in Baptismal regeneration in some 
sense.” We believe in it inno sense whatever, and deny its being 
aught in either the Bible or the Prayer Book; and we further 
doubt whether the author of this remark believes in anything 
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which in justness of speech could be called by that name. It is 
one of the heir-looms of patristic and mediseval theology which 
has descended to plague the Church, and its abandonment will be 
the necessary condition of final peace. If the controversy sleep 
it will only be to awake refreshed. The period at which it shall 
be settled will depend upon the intelligence and enlarged charity 
for honest opinions entertained on both sides, as well as upon the 
firmness and perseverance of disputants for the truth unswerved 
by popularity, immobile legislators, or human authority. 

So far as Revelation informs us—and we have no other knowl- 
edge—the regeneration of the human soul, its new birth unto 
righteousness is by the spiritof God through the truth, and it is 
not in remorseless systematizers to keep that truth always in ob- 
scurity by theories about baptism. We feel ashamed to spend so 
much time about speculations upon the effects of an outward rite, 
which may or may not be performed according to the will of a 
second party, upon the soul of an unconscious infant. They are 
but “ beggarly elements” when taken in connection with the dread- 
ful fact, which no man disputes, that so many baptized in infancy 


are living and dying in sin under the hands of their appointed 


teachers. 

But amidst abounding error in so many directions, there are 
signs, notwithstanding, of the advancement of sound doctrine in 
this and that it will be more rapid in the future than in the past. 
This is certainly true of the Lord’s supper. A leading and hon- 
ored member of the High Church school said in the late Conven- 
tion, and apparently as the result of his examination of all that 
the ritualist party had put forth upon the subject—that he rejected 
all notions of any presence of Christ in, with, by, through, over or 
under the elements of the communion, or other presence whatsoever 
localized by virtue of the consecration of these elements by the 
priest. From the turn which things are now taking with respect 
to this sacrament, we are encouraged to believe that in no very 
long time not only Romanism but Lutheranism will be extruded 
from the church. 

Error touching the “real presence” has been pressed by Scrip- 
ture and reason until it takes refuge in transcendentalism or in a 
presence which nobody denies. But it puts a far lesser strain upon 
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scripture and upon the human understanding to believe that a priest 
can at his will locate the presence of Christ in bread and wine, 
than to believe, by the touch of water he can, if he so will, impart 
to an unconscious infant “the vital principle of a new life,” or that 
change spoken of to Nicodemus, without which one “ cannot see 
the Kingdom of God.” To repudiate the first error and tolerate the 
second, is like straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 


IV.—NoN-CONCURRENCE OF DEPUTIES WITH THE BISHOPS IN 
MEASURES FOR RESTRAINING IRRELIGIOUS CONDUCT IN THE 
MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH. 


The matter came from the House of Bishops in the shape of a 
proposed additional section to Canon 19, Title I, and in the fol- 
lowing words: 


Sec. 2. Bishops, Priests and Deacons, in their respective offices and cures, shall be 
diligent in the inculcation, both publicly and in private pastoral teaching, of Chris- 
tian holiness of life, by the due maintenance of family worship, the religious train- 
ing of children in observance of the baptismal vows, and such abstinence from gam- 
ing, amusements involving cruelty to the brute creation, theatrical representations, 
and light and vain amusements tending to withdraw the affections from spiritual 
things, as is required by the Apostolic injunction not to be conformed to this world. 


This could not be carried through the Deputies’ Committee on 
Canons without being changed to read as follows : 


Sec. 2. “ Ministers shall also be dilligent in teaching the people committed to 
their charge, according to the doctrine of Christ, observing and inculeating Christian 
holiness of life, rebuking gaming, intemperance, licentious theatrical amusements 
and all amusements involving cruelty to the brute creation, reproving all ungodli- 
ness, covetousness and worldiness, exhorting to the maintenance of family worship 
and the due observance of the Lord’s Day, and calling upon sponsors and parents 
to train their children and Godchildren, both by precept and example, faithfully to 
observe their baptismal vows.” 


In the General Convention of 1817, May 22, Francis S. Key, 
Esq.,' submitted the following resolution : 


‘Mr Key was a distinguished lawyer of Washington City, and one of the bright- 
est ornaments of the Church, commonly spending Sundays in preaching in destitute 
places—around Washington. He was the author of Hymn 150, Prayer Book. 
‘Lord, with glowing heart I’d praise Thee.” 
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Resolved, ‘‘That the Clergy of this Church be, and they are hereby enjoined to 
recommend sobriety of life and conversation to the professing members of their 
respective congregations, and that they be authorized and required to state it, as the 
opinion of this Convention, that conforming to the vain amusements of the world, fre- 
quenting horse races, theatres, and public balls, playing cards, or being engaged in any 
other kind of gaming, are inconsistant with Christian sobriety, dangerous to the 
morals of the members of the Church, and peculiarly unbecoming the character of 
communicants.” 


This resolution was defeated at the instance of the Rev. Thomas 
Y. How, D. D.,* who proposed as a substitute the following: 


Resolved, That inasmuch as ample provision is already made for the purposes of 
Christian discipline in the cases specified in the foregoing resolution, by the Consti- 
tution, Canons, Rubricks, Homilies, and Liturgy of the Church, it is unnecessary at 
this time to pass any resolution on the subject of the discipline of the Church. 


On the 27th, the House of Bishops passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the following be entered on the Journal of this house, and be sent 
to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, to be read therein : 

The House of Bishops, solicitous for the preservation of the purity of the Church, 
and the piety of its members, are induced to impress upon the Clergy the important 
duty, with a discreet but earnest zeal, of warning the people of their respective cures, 
of the danger of an indulgence in those worldly pleasures which may tend to with- 
draw the affections from spiritual things. And especially on the subject of gaming, 
of amusements involving cruelty to the brute creation, and of theatrical representa- 
tions, to which sume peculiar circumstances have called their attention,—they do not 
hesitate to express their unanimous opinion, that these amusements, as well from 
their licentious tendency, as from the strong temptations to vice which they afford, 
ought not to be frequented. And the Bishops cannot refrain from expressing their 
deep regret at the information that in some of our large cities, so little respect is paid 
to the feelings of the members of the Church, that theatrical representations are 
tixed for the evenings of her most solemn festivals. 

A copy of the foregoing was accordingly sent to the House of Clerical and Lay 


Deputies. 


It is manifest from these proceedings that the Bishops, including 
White and Hobart, were in advance of the Lower House in their 
concern about the “ worldly pleasures” indulged in by members of 
the Church. None of the members of that Convention are now 


alive. 


Dr. How was Assistant Minister of Trinity Church, New York. He was the next 
year degraded from the Ministry for immorality.—Journal of Convention of New York, 
1819, p. 452. 
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The necessity for some additional prohibitory legislation, is found 
in the notorious fact that, notwithstanding the above, communicants 
of the Church not a few, attend borse races, which not only involve 
cruelty to the brute creation, but are the common resort of gamblers, 
and meeting places of all that is demoralizing. Nota few are given 
to excessive drink. Not a few indulge in shameful dances, and 
witness the most licentious exhibitions upon the stage, the paths 
in which they walk being the traveled and beaten road to perdition. 
To bring some additional discipline to bear against these things 
has been the endeavor of every Church in this land — the Roman 
Church included, and now of our own, so far as the Bishops are 
concerned—doubtless under the just conviction that the worst her- 
esy is a bad life, and that that cannot be a Church of Christ, or 
other than a decayed and fallen one, in which such “notorious 
evil living” is permitted to escape discipline—“ living ” which 
would have subjected a communicant of the primitive Church to 
instant expulsion. Shall we expend our strength in council to pro- 
cure law against genuflexions and such like things, while all dis- 
ciplinary aid for improving the morals of the Church is withheld? 


A worshipper of the host may be in the road to Heaven, whereas 
the Apostle exclaims again and again touching some of the very 
specifications enumerated by the Bishops, ‘“‘ Know ye not that they 
which do such things shall not inherit the Kingdom of God.” 


We suppose that the mind of the Bishops was chiefly upon the 
already mentioned ; first, what that large-minded Christian and evils 
statesman and philanthropist, the late Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
wrote of so powerfully, “ the drinking usages of society,” and the 
late Bishop of Virginia made the subject of sermons and speeches 
from end to end of his Diocese, before Diocesan Conventions and 
temperance societies from the year 1828 to the year of his death ; 
a subject which has roused the English Bishops to the same work, 
far in advance of our own now living, or it is said, of the Ministers 
of any Church in England, though the highest English ecclesiastic 
of the Church of Rome is also a temperance speaker. And is it 
beneath the dignity of a Church Council to raise any voice of 
warning or of instruction when confronted by a great iniquity 
growing to unprecedented proportions before its eyes, not only cost- 
ing the country $200,000,000 a year—more than ten times the 
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amount expended for charities and the support and propagation of 
the gospel at home and abroad, but which, if the statistics are to be 
credited, destroys more souls than any Church is the instrument of 
saving! Is it a sufficient answer to all this to say ‘let ministers 
teach the Catechism as they are already commanded,” and vote 
down every remedial proposition ! 

Another and great scandal supposed to have been specially aimed 
at is the immodest dancing and theatrical exhibitions. As to 
theatrical exhibitions we supposed there was no dispute whatever 
among serious christians about the stage. Not only have Church- 
men of highest name of all parties, Romish or Protestant, with 
council upon council, lifted up their voice against it, but writers 
upon morals, professing no religion, have denounced it as a school 
of vice, whether as conducted in Pagan or Christian countries, in 
ancient or modern times. The apologists for it who profess any 
serious.religion are apologists of an ideal stage, not the real one 
with its accompaniments as it exists in any country, so that even 
those who occasionally go to the opera, though apologetically like 
Naaman to the house of Rimmon, give their countenance to an in- 
stitution which is one of Satan’s chief instruments for cor- 


rupting the population of cities. But after the canon intended by 


the Bishops to censure all theatrical exhibitions had been limited 
to “ licentious theatrical amusements,” and calling only for teaching, 
not discipline, upon being presented in the house, the whole was 
laid on the table—by what vote is not stated. A single voice only 
it appears (that of the venerable deputy from Wisconsin) being 
raised in its behalf. 

It is with profound regret that we review this part of the 
proceedings of the House of Deputies. It is some alleviation, 
however, to know that the vote was taken after more than two- 
thirds of the House had Jeft, and the remainder were apparently wor- 
ried out with debate. We do not affirm nor would by any means 
be understood to intimate that they who voted against concurring 
with the Bishops did so from any sympathy with the practices 
supposed to be chiefly aimed at, as none of the speakers declared 
themselves on those points, and the contrary may have been true. 
But so far as objection had been urged, previously and elsewhere 
within our hearing, it turned entirely upon the specifications last 
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named. Reasons were of course to be assigned for what might 
bear the appearance of screening such gross offences. Let us ex- 
amine these reasons, for the whole church is interested in the ques- 
tion of their validity. 

1. “The Prayer Book names ‘pomps and vanities’ and ‘ notor- 
ious evil living,’ but makes no specifications.” To which it is an- 
swered that the rules in the Prayer Book are general, have con- 
tinued for ages and may continue indefinitely. New pomps and 
vanities and new forms of evil living are continually arising. The 
work therefore of applying, by specifications, the general laws to 
current forms of violating the confirmation vow, belongs to the 
legislation and discipline of the church for the time being, and its 
legislative authorities are primarily responsible for the notorious 
evil living of its members, when they refuse to supply the rules 
which experience proves necessary for carrying into effect the gen- 
eralities of the rubric, in order to promote the moral purity and 
good name of the church. 

2. “ As it is impracticable to specify a// pomps and vanities, or 
decide which are worst, and as the singling out of some would 
seem to imply the toleration of whatever is not named, it is unwise 
to specify any.” 

Of this proposition it is enough to say that it not only strikes 
at the root of all human legislation, but is a censure upon the di- 
vine wisdom, and if the proofs of this do not suggest themselves to 
the reader it would probably be vain to adduce them. 

3. ‘‘ The Bible is a book of principles, not of rules.” This is 
relied upon as the chief argument against specifying offences for 
church discipline, though the Bishops only suggest the points for 
instruction by pastors and not for discipline. 

But we are not a little surprised at the unacquaintance with 
Scripture which this objection indicates. What are the Ten Com- 
mandments and the whole Old Testament? Principles indeed they 
are, but they are also RULEs and specifications without number, 
from the prohibition in Eden to the last chapter of the last prophet. 
Or if we turn to the New Testament, from the Sermon on the 
Mount (to which we are singularly enough referred) to the Apoca- 
lypse, we find not only principles but RULES, not only all which 
are moral in the Old Testament reaffirmed, but new rules added, as 
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new forms of sin arose, until revelation ceased. If theatres be not 
included it is enough to say they did not exist in Judea until the 
time of Herod, and then against the protest of the native popula- 
tion, and in other parts of the then Roman Empire they were cen- 
sured even by the moralists of paganism. The Apostles by an 
order of prohibitory legislation, in which the less included the 
greater, specified the “ pomps and vanities” then current, even 
to the articles of female attire. (Epistles of Peter and Paul. 1 
Cor. passem). And when greater things than these are current— 
such indecent performances and exhibitions as nobody can 
defend —is it enough to say “let them teach the Catechism ?” 

The lay objector to ‘‘ rules,” when pressed with facts, says to the 
minister, ‘‘ You have rules enough already; enforce the Rubric.” 
Suppose the minister takes his advice, the refractory communicant 
turns upon him and says, “ What authority have you for interfer- 
ing with me?” He answers, “The Rubric.” ‘ But,” he replies, 
“you put a new construction upon the Rubric. It has never been 
so ruled. Custom, notorious and uncensured, is all against you. 
These things must be left to my own conscience. The minister 
turns to his adviser for support, and he is the first to give him the 
cold shoulder, and says, “ You have raised a new difficulty, and 
you must get out of it the best way you can,” and tlie alternative 
presented to the minister is a retreat from his position or resigna- 
tion — no imaginary case, to our certain knowledge. Is it noi, 
then, fhe solemn duty of the Church to assume as a whole the 
responsibility which individuals are often unable to sustain 
against numbers, wealth and fashion? Has not the pastor who 
is faithful to the souls of his people a claim to such sup- 
port? This is what the Roman Church does for its minis- 
ters in the very points under consideration, as in its Plenary 
Council of Baltimore in 1867. The pastoral issued by that 
Council, contains these words: “‘ We consider it our duty to warn 
our people against those amusements which may easily become to 
them occasions of sin, and especially against those fusiionable 
dances which, as at present carried on, are revolting to every feel- 
ing of delicacy, and fraught with the greatest danger to morals” 
This in at Church was sufficient authority for discipline which 
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we know to have been carried out in one of our principal cities, and 
we suppose generally. 

But one answers, “this may do in the Church of Rome, which 
is a Church of rules, but not in ours, which is a Church of prinei- 
ples. You may adopt your rules, but how are you going to 
enforce them? There is a lion in the way.” Yes, this is the cry, 
as it was of the indolent and timid of old: ‘ We shall be slain in 
the streets,” and this in an age when there were no lions in Judea, 
and had there been, the streets were a very unlikely place to find 
them. Protestants have far more effectual means of enforcing good 
rules in their spirit, than mere arbitrary power, which until more 
recent days was the common resort of Rome. It is in the intrin- 
sic righteousness of the rules themselves, urged with all fidelity, as 
St. Paul exhorts us of the ministry, “ be instant in season, out of 
season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long suffering and doc- 
trine,” the Spirit of God ever attending such an administration of 
his truth. 

Take an example in the late Bishop of Virginia, whose career of 
usefullness we suppose to be without a parallel in the annals of 
the American Episcopate. Assuming the charge of his native par- 
ish at the age of twenty-one, he found it consisting mostly of his 


superiors in ‘age, abounding with wealth and leisure, the old Vir- 
ginia habits of worldly conformity in communicants of the Church 
being at their heighth. His preaching and attempted discipline 


” 


against “pomps and vanities,” met with determined resistance, 
but courage, fidelity to his Lord and to the souls which he loved, 
together with his manifest devotion to their eternal interests, gained 
a signal victory. Of those who at first opposed themselves, some 
died, others retired from the communion, more were converted, 
when in place of the formalism and worldliness which had so long 
filled the Church, there sprung up a religion which was a light in 
the world, and which for its professors, as ultimately in his own 
case, deprived death of its sting and the grave of its victory. 

The same was re-enacted on a larger scale when he became 
Bishop of the Diocese, a Diocese which he had previously again and 
again traversed as a volunteer missionary ,a Diocese in which,from the 
worldliness of its ministers, religion had sunk to the lowest ebb, and 
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from the general revolutionary prejudice on account of its connec- 
tion with the Church of England, had been so nearly given over 
to other denominations before he was born, that the prospect of its 
revival was nearly hopeless—a diocese too, which with no commercial 
centres to attract wealth and population, was, at the same time, 
subject to a constant and heavy emigration, especially of the mate- 
rial which had formerly composed the Episcopal Church. It took 
twenty years of writing, preaching and exhortation, publicly and 
from house to house, before the diocese was prepared for its pres- 
ent Canon XIX., adopted in 1850, which reads as follows: 


OFFENDERS TO BE ADMONISHED OR REPELLED FROM THE LORD’s TABLE. 

Any member of the Church being a communicant thereof, conducting himself or 
herself in a manner unworthy of a Christian, ought to be admonished or repelled 
from the Lord’s table by the minister of the parish or Church, according to the 
Rubric; and gaming, attendance on horse racing and theatrical amusements, witness- 
ing immodest and licentious exhibitions or shows, attending public balls, habitual 
neglect of public worship or a denial of the doctrines of the Gospel as generally set 
forth in the authorized standards of of this Church, are offenses for which discipline 
should be exercised. This enumeration, however, shall not be construed to include 
all the subjects of discipline in the Church, and in cases where it may be deemed 
expedient by the minister, or may be requested by the accused, the Church Wardens, 
or either of them if communicants, shall be summoned to assist the minister in ascer- 
taining the facts of the case, provided, that if such warden or wardens shall fail or 
refuse to act within ten days, the minister shall proceed to act under the Rubrics of 


this Church.” 


This canon has for now a quarter of a century proved the right 
arm of strength to every minister in the Diocese who seriously sets 
himself to free the church fro n the scandal of notorious evil livers, 
by taking it out of their hands, (at least in some of the most prom- 
inent respects), to decide, each for himself, what’ the church shall 
practically account such living. The canon is easily understood, 
easily administered, and for the most part has been administered 
faithfully ; and even where it is not, its educating effects are felt, 


and it continues a standing reproof, alike of unworthy church mem- 
bers and of official delinquents. From the standard of holy living 
having been lower sixty years ago than in any other religious de- 
nomination, we need not go further than to say that now by com- 
mon consent such is no longer the case, and that not only in the 
respects embraced in this canon, (as gainsayers sometimes seek to 
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make the impression), but in the church’s “ general walk and con- 
versation ;” for when the consciousness of sin in christians is feeble 
in one thing, it is likely to be feeble in all, both as to sin and duty. 

One of the great reasons why the church should be protected 
from Romish “ error in religion” is because of its tendencies as in 
al] Romish countries, to “ viciousness of life.” But if “ vicious- 
ness of life” be tolerated, a reaction from it to “ error in religion ” 
will inevitably take place, if not in altered standards of faith, yet 
in the acting minds of the people, through generations of back- 
sliding. As toward “error in religion,” the late Convention, so 
far as it went, in both houses did well. With respect to “ vicious- 
ness of life” also the House of Bishops did well. Would to God 
we could add the same of the other house. Can it be that no 
judgment can there be obtained against communicants attending 
upon “ licentious theatrical amusements!” for so reads the rejected 
canon of teaching. Can it be that the house is less sensitive to 
the question of morals in the church than civil authorities to the 
question of morals in the State, and this in the very respects which 
were under the consideration of the Deputies? On the twelfth of 
October, 1778, the Congress of the United States adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


Wuereas, True religion and good morals are the only foundation of liberty and 
happiness ; 

Resolved, That it be and is hereby recommended to the several States to take the 
most effectual measures for the encouragement thereof, and for suppressing theatrical 
entertainments, horse-racing, gaming, and such other diversions as are productive of 
idleness, dissipation and a general depravity of morals. 


The number of those who dissented from the Bishops in the 
House of Deputies does not appear, but upon the above resolution 
in Congress there were only eighteen nays, while those in the affirma- 
tive numbered the most illustrious names of that illustrious day: 
ApaMs, GERRY, SHERMAN, ELLSwortH, RoBerT Morris, DEAN, 
Henry LAvURENS, and RICHARD HENRY LEE. 

What the Church now needs more than anything else, even for 
the ultimate preservation of its evangelic faith, is the christian liv- 
ing of its members. Where did ever the most faithful preaching 
avail to its purity without discipline? It is in vain that we cast 
evangelical pearls before those who are “ living in pleasure.” Will 
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any man deny that what the church now greatly needs at the hands 
of its legislative, judicial and executive authorities is the readop- 
tion of some of the forgotten rules of the Apostolic church? Dis- 
cipline is admitted by all authorities to be one of the essential 
notes of a Church of Christ, and we say again can that be a Church 
of Christ, or other than a decayed and fallen one, in which nothing 
less shall subject a member to repulsion from its communion than 
what would subject him to a civil prosecution. The real prosperi- 
ty of a church is inseparable from the christian life of its members, 
and shall its time and strength in council be expended upon rules 
for the restraint of a growing externalism, while at the same time 
it is pleaded against any additional restraints upon evil living that 
“ the Bible is not a book of rules ?” If such shall continye to be the 
ease how will her light and glory as a witness for Christ be 
dimmed, and the ruin of immortal souls be going on apace within 
her own bosom. 

A more searching administration of the Gospel is indeed indis- 


pensable, but even this can be but partially successful without a 


restoration of the spiritual discipline and government of the primi- 
tive Church. This discipline came from Him who knew what was 
in man, even as regenerate, and the best means of reaching cases 
which He forsaw would always be in the Church—cases not of wilful 
and persistent disobedience, where nothing but separation can be 
desired — but of those who, in the judgment of charity, have been 
the subjects of renewing grace, yet have fallen into habits of life 
injurious to the Church and ruimous to themselves, and are yet 
wilful and refractory, and to whom reason and Christian counsel 
are addressed in vain. It was for such as these that the spiritual 
censures of the Church were provided, not for their destruction, but 
for their salvation, and such was the ordinary result. Access to the 
Apostolic Church was easy, but continuance in it was more difficult. 
The doors of the sanctuary stood open, but the building was kept 
clean. There were preliminary stages of discipline which commonly 
availed, but upon the failure of these the final act was the public 
excision of the incorrigible member. This was a great power in 
the early Church, and only forfeited by the Church itself upon the 
influx of the Roman Apostacy, when temporal penalties were 
annexed to its sentence. In the confiscation of goods, imprison- 
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ment and death, it was degraded to such punishments as man could 
inflict, and of which man was felt to be the author, and its spiritual 
power was gone. But acting in its own sphere asa purely spiritual 
measure, administered in obedience to the law of Christ and agree- 
ably thereto, there is nothing to compared in moral*effect with the 
sentence of excommunication. ‘“ It is felt to proceed from a kingdom 
which is not of this world. It is the voice of the Almighty speak- 
ing through its legitimate organ. It lights immediately upon 
the spirit,and harmonizing there with the dictates of conscience, 
he who has trampled upon the vows plighted to God and his breth- 
ren, and is stubborn in his disobedience, feels himself thereby 
remanded back to take his lot among those who are doomed to per- 
dition.” , 

“The wound inflicted by no mortal hand ” refuses to be healed 
until restoration be obtained to the communion of those who make 
some profession at least of following Christ. How many connected 
with the Church in her more faithful days, owed their salvation to 
this discipline, ahd how many more among us might be saved by 
its revival. But it has practically ceased. A formal excommu- 
nication, no matter for what cause, is unknown. Scandals go 
unnoticed. Habits are tolerated in plainest controvention of the 
precepts of Christ, until the distinction between the Church and 
the world is obliterated. Next to the preaching of the Cross a 
revival of the discipline of the Church would prove the most pow- 
erful antidote to declension. How many true Christians back- 
slide, especially the young and tempted, and how much do they 
need the discipline as well as the instruction of the Church? But 
more than this, they are entitled to this instruction. Before they 
come to make the public renunciation of “pomps and vanities,” 
they are entitled to know what is meant by “ pomps and vanities.” 
Are these things enumerated by the Bishops, pomps and vanities, 
all or any? If so, they are entitled to know it beforehand. 
And if any do not, and say as they not unfrequently do, that they 
have never been told it, then who is responsible? But if they do 
know, and in a moment of weakness or otherwise violate their 
engagement to God and His Church, then they are entitled to its 
discipline as a part of the compact between it and them. 

‘But when any attempt is made to extend law in the direction of 
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Christian conduct, alas, what objections, what fears, what falla- 
cies we have to encounter. The great accession of wealth and lux- 
ury has doubtless been a principal cause of the degeneracy which has 
taken place among so many members of the Church touching con- 
formity to the world. People for the most part must have a reli- 
gion, and too many of late, being able to afford it, think that in com 
nection with their religion they must also be entertained. They 
must not only be entertained on week days, but on Sundays. Their 
eyes must be gratified with costly architecture and ornaments, and 
then with more ornaments, and their ears regaled with music which 
in attractiveness eclipses all else, and then with more music, until 
little time and less disposition is left for the preaching of the Gos- 
pel, which is more and more pushed into a corner. And no won- 
der, for after such sensuous delight, it is a great downfall to listen 
to what they are pretty sure to think dry disquisitions about sin 
and duty, atonement and forgivingness, Heaven and hell, “righte- 
ousness, temperance and judgment to come,” though needing it as 
much as Felix. But we can add no more than the renewed expres- 
sion of our thankfulness to the Bishops, and our bope and expec- 
tation of better success to their endeavors, which we are sure will 
be renewed at the General Convention next ensuing, and continued 


without relaxation until the end is obtained. 
C. W. ANDREWS. 











UTILITY OF THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


The Church is of necessity a conservative body. She has her 
roots in the past and acts in accordance with precedent. She 
would be nothing if she did not thus conform to her historic and 
Catholic life. She is also in the nineteenth century, and has the 
commission of Christ to preach the gospel and win souls in this 
day and generation. There is no danger that she will drift away 
from her central anchorage of authority, but there is special dan- 
ger that men may be so thankful that they are in a true part of 
the One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, and so confident 
in their security that they shall neglect the command to preach 
the gospel to every creature. Our very excellence may be our 
danger. What we need, next to the full measure of the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, is the consciousness of our present duty, the 
understanding of the age we live in, the sympathy with modern 
thought and modern life which enables us to meet the wants of 
all sorts and conditions of men. This is gained by the parish 
priest in the discharge of his daily duty, by the layman in the 
discharge of social responsibilities, by women as they minister 
from house to house and in the great hospitals of suffering; and 
the comparison of experience, the perfection of methods of work, 
enables each one in his separate sphere to do his duty better. 
This is the secret of parochial growth and success. The wardens 
and vestry men attend to the temporalities, but the great need is 
to develope sufficient care for the spiritual necessities of each in- 
dividual soul ; and this can only come from the enkindled heart, 
and the educated common sense of each believer. What makes 
the success of the parish, on a large scale makes the success of the 
Diocese. The clergy and laity must develope measures for the 
adaptation of the Church to her duty at the present hour. The 
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Bishop at the head of the Diocese is expected to represent the 
disciplinal capacity and the administrative ability which shall 
energize the Diocese as if it felt the power and force of a single 
man. This is the way to a live Diocese. Each Diocese thus ef- 
fectually administered makes a live Church. The General Con- 
vention once in three years mends the machinery by which the 
Church in her collective capacity is better enabled to do her work. 
The smaller gatherings of clergy and laity go to the forming of 
opinion ; this is formed into canon or act in the diocesan legisla- 
tion, or is carried up into the great legislative body of the Church 
to become the law for Churchmen all through the country. 

All this is well ; and our Church has admirable prudence joined 
to her just conservatism, to recognize needs and respond quickly 
and safely to reasonable demands for change and adaptation. But 
the machinery of legislation does not represent the whole force 
and power of a living Church. It puts in final shape for action 
the throbbings and workings of its inward life and spirit. It 
leaves almost untouched the wide field of the Church’s practical 
life. There are ten thousand matters about which Christian men 
and women wish to exchange opinions, about which they have 
something worth saying to say, in which they put the most in- 
terest, matters which touch all the hidden chords of the Church’s 
life, matters which must be rightly attended to if the Church is 
to be truly useful in modern thought and life, but they never can 
be touched by canons ; they elude the grasp of legislation as the 
soul defies the touch of the living hand. The mark of a standing 
and growing Church is the intelligent use ef its clergy and laity 
to put life and soul into its system. In dead ages the Church has 
been a huge ecclesiastical machine ; in quickened periods like our 


own the machinery may be the same, but it is by no means the 


measure of work or of influence. We may take an illustration from 
our own recent history. In 1853 the Church began to feel that 
her existence in these United States could no longer be confined 
in the straight-jacket of merely parochial life and of bare suf- 
ferance. The celebrated Memorial Movement which got a Aa/f- 
quietus in the Convention of 1856 was the significant voice of a 
body growing conscious of its mission and longing to burst its 
cerements and step forth into fresh life. It was the significant 
8 
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voice of the people of this Church that her mission was to be the 
American Church of the American people. The volume of Me- 
morial Papers, published under the auspices of Bishop Alonzo 
Potter, represented an infermal Church Congress; the gathering 
of ‘opinions and suggestions from wise men, both within and with- 
out our fold, how to adapt our Church to the American people, 
not to be merely English, but more broadly and truly American. 
In twenty years the suggestions timidly received in those days 
have been incorporated into things permitted, and things author- 
ized, and things sanctioned by canon, till the Church has grown 
conscious of her mission, and the whole nation has felt the power 
of her historic life and her missionary zeal. The Church must 
have scope for her expansive life, for the generation of wise and 
intelligent opinion, for the comparison of views between men of 
different schools and with experience in different sections of the 
country, for the diffusion of ripe and educated thought upon the 
questions of the hour; and when this takes place one mind catches 
a spark from another mind, till the whole Church acts with deti- 
nite purpose and united spirit. What it took her twenty years to 
accomplish might have been materially hastened had we had 
greater facility of intercourse. Several things stood in the way. 
We were fighting controversial battles over the Apostolical suc- - 
cession and the use of a liturgy; we had not learned, even as we 
are all too slow in learning now, the use of the religious press ; 
we were exceedingly afraid that we should go out of prescribed 
limits ; the conservatism of the Church came near shrinking her 
to the position of a sect. Thank God, things have changed, and 
the recent Convention has shown to the people of the United 
States an apostolic Church whose intelligent conservatism is in 
fullest harmony with every good work which shall bring the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ and the great benefits of Christianity 
home to the hearts and minds of the nation. 

Now what has been said, goes to show that there has been a 
singular want in this Church, which has been most amply con- 


fessed to be a want even in a body so ancient and so strongly 
established as the Church of England ; the want of some means 


of generating influence which represents the intelligence and 
expression of the Church on any given matter, Had the English 
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Church been able to express her thought and feeling, as she does 
to-day, in the dreary days when John Wesley roused men from 
their sin, and sleep, and dead morality, we should not have had 
the Methodist schism; or could the same Church have spoken 
through the voices of that intelligent feeling and opinion which 
legislators, removed from active sympathy with the rank and file, 
are about the last persons in this world to become conscious of, 
Dr. Newman would hardly have beeu hurled headlong into the 
Church of Rome. Wise even in his mental imprisonment, the 
workings of that master mind have shown all too sadly what 
might have been. Any religious body needs to act from compre- 
hensive information, from deliberation whose end is in itself, from 
the side-light thrown upon a given subject by men of diverse 
opinions; and until it does, it must commit the mistakes of a 
party, and cannot act with the full intelligence naturally expected 
of a portion of the Catholic Church. The Church Congress in 
England, first began in 1861 at Oxford University, has met this 
very want (perhaps more deeply felt in some respects in England 
than in our own country, because till lately, the House of Convoca- 
tion has not had full liberty of debate, and diocesan synods and 
conferences are of recent date), and has grown into great signifi- 
cance in the development of Church life for this reason. It has 
discussed the subjects every one was thinking about, what was 
in every one’s mouth. It has commanded the thinkers and men 
of action both clerical and lay, who had definite opinions, and 
who could not otherwise have contributed their share to the guid- 
ance of the Church in her practical work, as the organ of Christ. 
It has visibly affected the English Church by showing to 
her legislators the opinions of the multitude, by contributing 
information on neglected subjects, by “ talking out differences in 
the presence of universal journalism.” Take the list of subjects 
discussed at the Brighton Congress, and the influence of such a 
free assembly is manifest. They were, The Old Catholic Move- 
ment on the Continent of Europe; Foreign Missions ; The Convo- 
cations of the Church of England; Diocesan Synods; Education ; 


Chureh Finance; Adaptation of the Services and Fabrics of the 


Chureh to the Wants of the Times; Skepticism, Critical, Scien- 


"Mr. Beresford-Hope. 
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tific, Popular; The Duty of the Church toward Her Younger 
Members; The Spiritual Life, Its Helps and Hindrances; The 
Influence of Social and Sanitary Conditions on Religion ; Church 
Patronage; The Education of Women; and Church Music. 
Hardly one of these subjects comes within the range of legisla- 
tion, and yet, each one is virtually connected with the Church of 
England as a working organization. The information here gath- 
ered could hardly otherwise be brought together. It is necessary 
to have some stimulus to bring it forth; and it goes into every 
part of the world where the English language is spoken. The 
Congress is a standing witness that the Church of Christ does not, 
shrink from any discussion by any of her members which may 
elicit truth, and that the voice of any one in her fold may be 
heard in the statement of his honest opinions. It is also the 
means of educating the whole Church. Not even the debates in 
the House of Convocation are read with more eagerness or are 
more quoted. ‘* The democratic simplicity of their organization 
and the autocratic limitation under which they are allowed to 
deliberate,” give the best opportunity of obtaining honest opin- 
ion, and furnish the safeguards against mere rant and twaddle, 
which Church congresses will never endure. Indeed, they have 
done such excellent service that they are now accepted in Eng- 
land as the popular voluntary exponent of present opinion; they 
have been tolerably free from objectionable features ; they have 
brought out thoughts and opinions of the very highest value ; 
they have become “ engines of agreement and not of divergence ; ” 
they have always been inclusive of all the great schools of 
thought; and they have never been largely the channels of men 
who love to hear their own voices. The Guardian, in calling 
attention to some evils chiefly arising at the Brighton Congress 
trom defects in the arrangement for the treatment of different 


topics, admits the growing importance of the Congress as an ele- 
ment in the Church’s current life, and makes suggestions how it may 
be turned to still greater account for the good of the Church. 
The tone of the Church Times is in the same direction, how to 
make the Congress more etfeetive in showing the real strength of 


Church thought and feeling, and in the ventilation of important 
questions. And while it must be admitted that the whole Eng- 
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lish press has given signs that tle Congress has reached the criti- 
cal point of its existence in that country, at the same time the 
arrangements are flexible; it is not tied down by precedent ; it 
can use its own experience in avoiding its past mistakes; and the 
fact is, it is an element for good which the English Church, with 
all its conservatism, is not ready to part with. Mr. Beresford- 
Hope speaks for the multitude when he says: 


The more completely constituted the Church is, the more abundant in good 
works, the more steadfast in the faith, the more eager and successful in the salva- 
tion of souls, the more will it crave for and the better will it use occasions of mutual 
counsel more free and unconventional than Synod or ranged Conference can provide. 


It will find them in Church Congresses. 


The success and the utility of the Congress has suggested its 
transplantation to this country, where already it has passed through 
the crucial test of experiment and become a recognized factor in 
our Church life. On the surface, it may seem hardly as necessary 
here as in England ; certainly it meets different needs. In Eng- 
land it has helped to awaken a dormant Church to her duty to 
neglected masses, and has brought men of all schools of thought 
nearer together for common work. In our own country, where 
the Church has very much to gain and nothing to lose, the Con 
gress is needed to develop our latent strength and suggest methods 
by which we may go forth more successfully to plant the apostolic 
faith in this ** vast commonwealth of sects.” The Church is ris- 
ing most nobly to this duty, but to go forward she needs the 
widest induction from what each member can bring, the thought, 
the experience, of every school, every party, every man. The 
fullest deliberation can alone give that comprehensive knowledge 
which is necessary for the wisest action. The mission of this 
Church is to restore and replant the religion which the sect-world 
has partially understood and taught, and which is to a great ex- 
tent a practical failure in the winning of souls. The Chureh 


Congress comes in here to give opportunity for conference and 


education without reference to subsequent action. It helps to 


mature plans of action, to collect the general mind of the Church, 
to bring the best knowledge of the best men in the fold to bear 
upon questions of the day. 

It may be said that this is done in our Diocesan and General 
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Conventions. It is partly true, but these legislative bodies only 
discuss what is before them for definite action. The whole pro- 
ceeding toward legislation has been suggested, thought out, and 
matured for shaping into law, before the Convention can touch it 
at all. What the Church newspaper does to some extent, what 
every knot of clergy or laity who meet together socially do by 
the very instinct of their churehly life, the Congress purposes to 
do by asking the most competent men in the Church to discuss 
certain subjects at a time and place where no unwise or hasty ac- 
tion can be taken, where the generation of “ influence, not pow- 


er,” is the sole object of the meeting, and where the checks which 


one school of thought may give to another, in friendly discussion, 
prevent any extremes from carrying the day. It deals with mat- 
ters which have not yet advanced far enough for legislation, or on 
which legislation is not possible or practicable. Let the General 
Convention sit for a month and the deputies lose their belligerent 
party feeling and show genuine respect for hostile opinion. Each 
man feels as if he held perhaps only half of the truth on any sub- 
ject; the conceit of opinion is largely removed; then men 
can take fair and generous views; then they can legislate wisely ; 
then they can fully understand the situation ; and the Church 
takes her attitude when men have thus talked themselves into 
good nature. This is precisely what the Church Congress has 
done in England, and what it may justly be expected to do in this 
country. It brings together the comprehensive wisdom necessary 
to properly understand anything which vitally affects the Church’s 
life and position. It wears off the sharp edge of opinion. It 
brings out contributions of thought and experience which have 
the highest value. 

There is a wide difference between Church politics and Chureh 
thought. The Congress is not the lobby or caucus for the Con- 
vention. It has not had in England nor should it have here the 
remotest idea of ‘ working a corner” in legislation. Its purpose 
is certainly different. It deals largely with another class of sub- 
jects. Consider what a range of topics suggest themselves to the 
thoughtful churchman; American Cathedrals, Agencies for Deep- 
ening the Spiritual Life, How shall the Church reach the Masses, 
Methods of Church Work in the City, Church Literature, The 
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Freedmen of the South and our Duty to them as Churchmen, 
Clerical Elocution, The Relations of Parties, Church Music, Free 
Churches, Christian Truth and Modern Opinion, How to deal 
with Atheism or Religious Indifference, The Sunday School Sys- 
tem, The Adaptation of our Worship to the Needs of the Church, 
Deaconesses, Evangelists and the Mission System, The Church’s 
Attitude toward American Christianity, The Increase of the 
Ministry, The Use of Tracts in Church Work, and Life through 
the Sacraments. These are all practical matters. They are con- 
stantly coming before us. They are hardly subjects of legislation, 
and any Diocesan or General Convention would be thought to 
step out of its functions to discuss them, yet they are of the great- 
est practical importance, ‘and the intelligent consideration of ques- 
tions like these gives the key-note to the Church’s work or influ- 
ence in this nation. We are valued for what we are and do, much 
more than for what we claim to be. Take any volume of the 
English Congress Reports and you will find it crammed full of 
the most valuable suggestions on every point touching the Church’s 
daily work. This has made these Reports so much sought after ; 
and they contain many papers which have entered into our per- 
manent literature. An American Congress does the same, and it 
is not hazarding much to say that the Report of the Congress for 
1875 in this country will be the most popular religious book of the 
season, and doubtless the most useful. These Congresses are rec- 
ognized as contributions to Church thought and work ; and they 
possess the singular merit of bringing to the front men who other- 
wise would not be heard from. The men who manage the 
Church’s polities are often not good to manage much else, and 
when they are once in office they like to stay there. They are 
the Church’s mouth-piece in the expression of deliberate judg- 
ment, and they no doubt do their duty as well as they can, but 
they are men usually of a certain class of mind and order of ex 
pression. They do not generally represent comprehensively the 
best intelligence and culture and real strength of the Church. 
They do not include to any large extent the men who are thinking 
out patiently the Church’s thought for the age or solving the prac- 


tical problems which meet earnest men in the work of saving 
souls. The Church Congress brings these men out, in fact seeks 
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them, wants them, must have them, would be one huge humbug 


and sham of empty, vapid, high-sounding talk, without them ; and 


in the present order of things this most valuable contribution of 
the best though and ripest experience can be obtained in ne other 
way. The very dignity of the occasion makes men do their best. 
and the managers of the Congress are held responsible by a jeal- 
ous public for the class of talent which they bring forward and 
for a proper representation of all sides and shades of Church 
thought and life. Thus the Congress has the opportunity to 
gather up the choicest and best which can be had among us, can 
bring forward neglected but most useful men, can give every 
thinker and every worker a chance to make himself heard on the 
topic upon which he has something to say ; can photograph, so to 
speak, the real life and present attitude of the Church ; can talk 
out all sides of any subject in the honest and open light of day— 
the only method which Americans are satisfied with—and has 
the checks both within and without itself which do not make it 
a dangerous factor in our body politic. Indeed, after carefully read- 
ing and hearing what has been said on both sides in regard to its 
introduction among us, one cannot avoid the conclusion that it 
meets a great and real want; not England’s want, but a want 
which springs from our own present situation among ourselves, 
and our relation to the Protestant Christianity of this country 
which watches our every step with the feeling of men whose inter- 
ests are almost bound up with our own. Our defects may thus be 
exposed to some extent, but it is better to confess them and 
remedy them, than to attempt concealment; and the strong points 
of the Church, points which are felt to be of vital importance by 
believers in Christianity every where, will be better understood and 
have an infinitely wider influence. 

The position of the Congress as an educator of opinion among 
us is of the first importance. The Church needs to be better 
known. The first Congress, meeting*in New York under very 
grave difficulties, (and meeting in such a way that many were 
compelled to decline or give up appointments if they adhered to 
their convictions of proper respect to a Bishop’s authority, how- 
ever they might regard privately that Bishop’s decision,) exercised 
a very marked influence upon public opinion outside and within 
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the Church; an influence similar to, even if it did not have, as 
indeed it was not intended to have, the same judicial weight as 
the General Convention, being in itself only a conference, a mere 
initiative of Church thought, and not at all the organ of final 
and completed judgments. The papers read could not, in two or 
three cases, meet the approval of sound Churchmen, but they were 
honest statements of opinions, and went for what they were worth. 
Such as they were they were published in full in the great dailies, 
and went everywhere. Men read them eagerly who never see a 
Church book, or hear a Church service. They advertised us ; they 
told men everywhere that the Episcopal Church was alive, and 
that her members had vital interests in common with all Chris- 
tians. The Congress was taken as an exponent of the Church’s 
present life, and had all who felt that the Congress was a desir- 
able thing, been free to take their part and represent every side 
of the subjects discussed, it would have been not a success under 
severe conditions, but such a brilliant demonstration of the utility 
of church congresses among us, that the only regret would have 
been that we had not had them before. The English Congress 
has for many years had the entire press of England willing and 
glad to publish its doings, and has disseminated in this way its 
best thoughts all through the kingdom. The press has for the 
moment become the organ of the Church, and an instrument in 
the Christian education of the nation. The same thing took 
place here at the inception of the movement, and will be repeated 
on a large scale with each returning year. The influence of this 
dissemination of Church thought and culture and experience can 
hardly be overestimated. We talk out our differences and thor- 
oughly discuss our work and duty betore the world, and the press 
helps us to educate the whole country. What more could the 
most earnest churchman desire? The Health Congress and Social 
Science Congress have each become a recognized power in the 
nation for the treatment, on an independent basis, by the best 
men, of the questions which most vitally affect individual well- 


being and social life ; and as their doings are given to the world 


by the daily press, become the educators of the people in their 


special departments. So likewise may the Episcopal Church, it 
she has anything to say, as we most fully believe she has, to the 
9 
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distracted Christianity of the present day and the almost Godless 
and Christless multitudes among us, look to her Congress for the 
free discussion of important and vital questions, and the ready 
instrument of the daily press to make known its doings for the 
enlargement of her mission and the bringing her real claims as 
Christ’s messenger to human souls, home to every man and 


woman who reads and thinks. 


JULIUS H. WARD. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE Ricur Rey. Bishor or PENNSYLVANIA. 


In his recent pamphlet concerning Dr. Seymour, Mr. William 
Welsh has seen fit to use my name in: a way to which I seriously 
object; and as a part of his pamphlet is addressed to you, for 
whom as a man, as a scholar, and as a theologian, I entertain sen- 
timents of regard and reverent appreciation which the mere oftice 
of a Bishop cannot alone secure to the man who holds it, I beg 
to be indulged if, without remark on the subject matter of Mr. 
Welsh’s pamphlet, I proceed to correct the error which he has, 
inadvertently, I trust, committed. As Mr. Welsh has published 
his erroneous allusions to myself, I shall make no apology for pub- 
lishing my correction; and as I would not willingly address you 


in this publie manner on a matter which is merely personal, I 


shall take the opportunity to add some thoughts which I should 


not think of addressing to any one but a scholar and a theologian 
like yourself. I shall first, however, dispose of Mr. William 
Welsh. 

In the twelfth page of his pamphlet Mr. Welsh speaks of 
“ Judge Otis and the Rev. Drs. Fulton of Alabama, and DeKoven 
of Wisconsin, the special friends ot the Bishop-elect,” (Dr. Sey- 
mour); and on the fifth page he says that Professor Seymour’s 
“ most intimate friends allege that his belief in regard to the con- 
troverted doctrines of, and practices in the Church are in thorough 
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accord with those held and enunciated by that outspoken gentle- 
man, the Rev. James De Koven.” Now I submit that any ordinary 
reader of this pamphlet (which has been printed and _ re-printed 
right and left, and is now extensively distributed throughout the 
Church) cannot but assume that the ‘‘intimate friends” of page 
five includes the “special friends” of page twelve, and hence 
that I, as one of those “intimate friends,” have alleged the 
* thorough accord ” of Dr. Seymour's ecclesiastical doctrines and 
practices with those of Dr. De Koven. This Mr. William Welsh 
knows to be absolutely untrue; for in the presence of Mr. Wil 
liam Welsh himself and of the whole Howse of Deputies in Gen- 
eral Convention, 1 did explicitly and unequivocally deny that 
allegation ; which vi then and there declared that I did in the 
name and by the authority of Dr. Seymour 

It is beyond all question that the point of doctrine concerning 
which the Church at large was agitated wher the General Con- 
vention met, was so called ‘“ Eucharistic’ Adoration.” In the 
Canon of Ritual (in the passage of which you know I had con- 
siderable influence, both in committees and elsewhere), the con- 
vention showed that this was the one thing that must be reached ; 
for that canon, which gave such general satisfaction, touched abso- 
lutely nothing but ceremonies which symbolize Eucharistic Ador- 
ation. And in the Secret Session of the House of Deputies every 
member will bear witness that the one charge which told more heav- 
ily against Dr, Seymour than all the others put together was just 
this, that, openly or secretly, he had taught, or held, or tolerated, 
the doctrine of Eucharistic Adoration. All the rest was nothing 
except as it bore on this one point. 

It is equally beyond question that this great uneasiness in the 
Church had been produced, (more than by any other one thing) 
by Dr. De Koven’s enunciation, in the General Convention of 1871, 
of the celebrated Bennett formula of the doctrine of Eucharistic 
Adoration, as adjudicated in the Court of Arches. This was 
believed to be the verbal embodiment of the extremest doctrine 
which had been or could be held in this Church or in the Church of 
England on that subject; and in the late General Convention it was 


perfectly clear that no man whi held that formula could be passed 
to the Episcopate by the House of Deputies. I knew that Dr. Sey- 
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mour did not hold that formula. I had the best reason to know 
that, so far from being in “ thorough accord ” with Dr. De Koven 


on that subject, he was altogether the reverse; and that fact I 


made abundantly clear to the whole House of Deputies, includ- 
ing Mr. William Welsh. In the convention of 1871, Dr. De 
Koven made his statemeut of Eucharistic Doctrine in certain 
words. In 1874, I used certain other words in the name and by 
the authority of Dr. Seymour. Let the two formulas be compared 
and I will leave it to any sane man to say whether they are expres- 
sive of “ thorough accord or not.” 
In 1871 Dr. De Koven said : In 1874 Dr. Fulton said: 


I myself adore, For Dr. Seymour, as for myself, I declare 
that I do not adore, 
and would, if it were necessary that I have never taught, and 
or my duty, teach my people to that I expect never to teach, any 
adore person to adore 
Christ present in the elements Christ present in the elements 
under the forms of bread and under the forms of bread and 


wine. wine. 


If that is * thorough accord,” I should just like Mr. William 
Welsh to tell me what he would suggest as the form of a flat con- 
tradiction! And I hereby challenge Mr. William Welsh or any 
other man on earth to prove that any friend of Dr. Seymour, 
whether “intimate” or only “special,” like myself, ever alleged 
that his belief in regard to the controverted doctrine of * Euchar- 
istic Adoration is, or ever was, in any more “thorough accord 
with that held and enunciated by that outspoken gentleman, the 
Rev. James De Koven” than is consistent with the above most 
unequivocal contradiction. Lam persuaded that Mr. William 
Welsh will not presume to charge me with any equivocation in 
that statement as made for myself. No member of that Louse 
ot Deputies, as I believe, would say that he suspected me, or that 
he now suspects me, of disingenuous paltering with the truth. 
That generous opponent, Governor Stevenson of Kentucky, 
described my whole course as being “ candor itself.” That most 
able adversary, Dr. Rudder of Pennsylvania, even when making 
capital out of the fact that | was representing Dr. Seymour as 


his * advocate,” bore very manly testimony to the honesty of my 
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course. No man suspected me of disingenuousness or equivoca- 
tion; and just as little did 1 then, or doI now, suspect the per- 
fectly ingenuous truthfulness of the man for whom I then spoke 
“as for myself.” 

It may be said, indeed, that subsequently, after Dr. Seymour’s 
case had been finally disposed of, Dr. De Koven took occasion, 
in his first speech on the Ritual Canon, to make very important 
observations which greatly modified the sense in which he had 
been understood to use the Bennett formula in 1871; and that, I 
rejoice to say, is true; but it no way bears upon the case of Dr. 
Seymour. I was delighted to hear those observations fall from 
the lips of Dr. De Koven; for although he had previously pub- 
lished their purport, I had not read what he had published; and 
I did not know that he either would or could make such an expla- 
nation. Since then I have had no communication with Dr. Sey- 
mour on the subject. For him it is now neither my duty, as it 
then was, nor my right to speak; but there are reasons why I 
desire to say some things for myself. 

What occasioned the anxieties and confusions of the Church 
between the last two General Conventions I believe to have been 
mainly, the reticence of High Churchmen, who felt it to be be- 


neath their dignity to plead either guilty or not guilty to charges 
of error in doctrine which no man dared to make against them in 


a canonical way. So the accusations were made sweepingly 
enough ; and, what is more, they were believed ; and, what is still 
more, they are already being repeated. The Ritual Canon we 
are already told, was a blank cartridge ; and Mr. William Welsh 
now (gravely, I suppose,) asserts that, on the doctrine of the 
Eucharist, a man may utter a bald formula, or its equally bald 
and unequivocal contradiction, and it shall still remain doubtful 
whether he is not in “* perfect accord,” both with the positive and 
with the negative proposition! Could the spirit of distrust go 
further? Not with my consent shall it go so far. 1, for one, will 
call no priest of the Church a hypocrite nor a dishonest man. 
What he says ‘of his beliefs or disbeliefs 1 will accept as the true 
statement of them. I will press them to no logical results that 
he repudiates. And this, I take it, is the course of common 
sense und christian charity. I believe that of our 3,000 clergy 
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there are nearly 2,500 who, if they understood each other, would 
be found to be in very “thorough accord,” on all the greater 
questions which have lately occupied the mind of the Church ; 
and I[ sincerely trust that they will permit neither timidity nor 
any false notion of dignity to hinder them from speaking out 
against the idle accusations which are sure to be renewed and to 
disturb the Church and us, unless we stand up and deny them 
every where and every when. 

Not, I pray you to observe, not that I would have my brethren 
perpetually telling each other what they do not believe. I would 
not willingly hear the Church’s aisles re-echo with an everlasting 
Nay. The use of negatives in theology is as necessary sometimes 
as the flail or the threshing machine in agriculture. It loosens 
the chaff. AndI think our late General Convention was as use- 
ful a machine of that kind as any one could wish. It was mag- 


=) 
nificently negative. Everybody seemed to be denying somethin 


g. 
From Dr. DeKoven to the Deputy from Delaware who has such 
an antipathy to regeneration, everybody kept telling what he did 
not believe; and the work on which we all plumed ourselves most 
gaily was that in which we told the ritualists what they must not 
do, because, if they did do it, they would be symbolizing some- 
thing that the Church does not hold. All this was, doubtless, 
very right and very necessary m the late Convention; and yet I 
do sincerely hope that this Church of ours has a work before her, 
and the will to doit, that can never be accomplished by negations. 
Mere threshing does not make bread! No error in the world was 
ever yet put down by mere negations. Never in the world was 
there an error which took strong hold on the minds, or hearts, or 
consciences of men, without including some foundation-truth 
which would not be denied. The battle against error never can 
be won unless the champions of the truth assert far more than 
they deny. They must distinguish and assert the latent truth 
which lies at the foundation of the error; and then they must go 
on with the enunciation of the cognate truths which have been 


clouded or distorted by the error. It is mostSuggestive that our 
blessed Lord, who was the very Truth itself, used no negations. 


Everything from Him was positive. Positive truth by its own force 
drives away error; even as the light, by its mere coming, dispels 
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the darkness. So, the Day Star, from on high, who is the very 
true light of the world, gave to the world those simple princi- 
ples of positive truth and right, and left it to their influence to 
drive away the shams of falsehood and unrighteousness. In like 
manner, I would see our Church tower aloft in the world as an Ze- 
clesia Docens. God forbid that she should be distinguished chiefly 
as the Lveclesia Negans. It may be very well to call ourselves a 
Protestant Episcopal Church, but if we ever come to deserve the 
style and title of the Negative Episcopal Church, neither our 
Episcopacy nor our Church will be of much use for the purposes 
of God’s work in the world. It is therefore that I would have 
the men of our communion to speak out affirmatively the truth 
that isin them. It is the only way to effectually deny the un- 
truth which is often attributed to many of them. Let every man 
speak for himself, regardless of all party influences. What if to 
do so is to throw away his chances of the Mitre? Is not man- 
hood, mighty for the truth, more noble than the mitre? What 
were the mitre without manhood but a sparkling shame upon the 
brow that bore it? Yet I do not think that any man of mind 
and conscience will in fact lose any particle of influence by the 
positive and independent course I have just indicated. I believe 
that he will gain by it; and it will be an ill day for this Church 
of ours, if ever our Episcopate comes to represent our timidities, 
and reticences, and negations, rather than the fearless manhood 
and the firm convictions of our strongest men. Thank God, that 
evil day has not yet come to this Church. I trust it never may. 
Circumstances in the late General Convention—circumstances 
which I never shall regret, but over which I did not feel that I 
had any right to exercise control—brought me into great promi- 
nence in connection with Dr. Seymour’s case. Mr. Welsh 
describes me as one of Dr. Seymour’s “ special friends” on that 
occasion ; and rightly so, for on that occasion I was specially au- 
thorized and desired to speak for Dr. Seymour. Mr. Welsh errs, 
however, when he classes Dr. DeKoven with Judge Otis and 


myself in that conn@ction ; for Dr. DeKoven did not speak nor 


act for Dr. Seymour as I was authorized to speak for him, and as 
Judge Otis was authorized to speak for the Diocese of Illinois. 
It may be well, moreover, to add that though Dr. DeKoven is an 
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old classmate, and has, for many years, been a near and dear per- 
sonal friend of Dr. Seymour’s, I did not advise with him at all 
upon the case. Nevertheless, the continual mention of my name 
in connection with that of Dr. Seymour and Dr. DeKoven, 
coupled with the perpetual reiteration of the charge that their 
views are in “ thorough accord,” seems to me (by no means solely, 
nor even chiefly, for my own sake,) to require that I should some- 
how be permitted to speak for myself, and to tell, not only nor so 
much, what I do not believe on certain matters, but also, if I can, 
what manner of things I myself do believe. This I shall now 
proceed to do as best I may ; and if the form in which I cast my 
thoughts is other than the pen of a more ready writer might mark 
out, at least it will abundantly appear to be the natural form of 
thoughts which are my own. 

I have found it necessary to refer to Dr. DeKoven’s use of the 
Bennett formula in 1871, and the merest justice requires that I 
should speak of his very important explanation of it in the late 
Convention, Of all the valuable results of that Convention there 
is none which to me appears so valuable to the future of our 
Church as that explanation by Dr. DeKoven. Even in 1871 he 
admitted that the Bennett formula was a “bald statement,” but 
he said: “* I use these words because they are a bald statement of 
the doctrine of the Real Presence.” To me they are a very bald 
mis-statement of that doctrine. Even Dr. DeKoven has found 
that they are too bald to give right expression to his own beliefs. 


But the value of Dr. DeKoven’s explanation of his meaning in 


using that formula lies not in the general statement that he had 


been “ misunderstood.” That might mean anything or nothing, 
and Dr. DeKoven is not the man to be intentionally vague. So 
in his explanation Rem acu tetigit. He put his finger on the 
very spot. He left no possibility of doubt. He went at once to 
the foundation of the whole thing and declared that he did not 
helieve the Presence in the Eucharist to be a local Presence. 

In his first speech on the Ritual Canon, Dr. DeKoven said, 
* And now because I said ‘I believe in the Presence in the ele- 
ments,” people held that I must believe in a local, physical, carnal 
Presence in the elements. Let me say that it is impossible for 
me to say in what sense I hold to a presence in the elements, etc.” 

10 
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Now I wish that Dr. DeKoven had said between these two sen- 
tences, “ I do not believe in a local presence in the elements any _ 
more than I believe in a physical or carnal presence ;” it would 
have been better, I think, to have sa¢d so; but his meaning would 
have been no clearer; for he classes the idea of a Jocal Presence 
with that of a physical and carnal Presence, which he utterly 
denies ; and though he tells us that it is impossible for him to say 
in what sense he does hold to a presence in the elements, he thus, 
clearly enough, declares that he does not hold it to be carnal, 
physical. or local. 

Again, in the conclusion of the same very eloquent paragraph, 
Dr. DeKoven said: “I hold that Christ is there; [pointing to- 
wards Heaven] I hold that He is here; I hold that He is there 
locally ; I hold that He is here spiritually.” Now, here again, I 
wish that Dr. DeKoven had said: “TI hold that He is here not 
locally but spiritually ;” and yet the meaning would have been 
no clearer; for he uses “spiritually” as opposed to or distin- 
guished from “ locally ;” so that the spiritual presence here is dif- 
ferent from the no less spiritual presence there in respect of the 
attribute of locality, which is in the one, and 7s not in the 
other.’ 

So again, when I refer to his recent article in the Church and 
the World, p. 359, I find Dr. DeKoven saying: ‘ Let it be un- 
derstood that the Catholic School denies * * * any adoration 
of Christ’s Divine person, as though He were locally included with- 
in the bread and wine.” Here again it were to be wished that in 
that very elaborate article he had somewhere said: “ The Cath- 
olic School denies that Christ’s Divine person és locally included 
in the bread and wine of the Sacrament ;” for it is precisely on 
this point that the Catholic School, and Dr. DeKoven himself 
have not been understood. Yet, here again, the meaning is trans- 
parently the same; for, on his own principles, if he believed that 
Christ is locally included in the elements, Dr. DeKoven would be 
bound so to adore Him; but he does not so adore Christ in the 


‘In this paragraph I must beg to be understood as following, not indorsing, Dr. 
DeKoven's distinction between “local” and “spiritual.” My purpose here is only 
to get at his meaning, which (as I shall show in a future article) is not, and for phi- 
losophical reasons, cannot be, my own, 
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elements ; therefore he cannot believe that Christ is locally in- 
cluded in the elements. 

There is no true friend of the Church, unless he be eaten up by 
the canker of party spirit, who will not rejoice that Dr. DeKoven 
should thus have disavowed, in his own name and that of his 
party, the idea of a local presence in the elements of the Sacra- 
ment. “ The Catholic School,” though small, is powerful by its 
discipline, by its activity, by its devotion to its leaders, by the 
learning of some, by the self-sacrifice of some, by the boldness 
and by the ability of many, by the unity and earnestness of all. 
Who will not rejoice that the foremost of them should have made 
so long a stride out of the border land of doubtful speculations 
on the doctrine of the Eucharist into the clearer region of the 
Church’s own more practical and simple doctrine? The Bennett 
formula has been a rack on which the Catholic School have been 
stretched for years past. Zhey, I think, will not regret that so 
much of its torture ceases; and the sound heart of the Church 
at large should greet this whole school with a generous appreci- 
ation of the explanation which has just been made in their name. 
I hold that just as a certain (or uncertain) doctrine of the Eu- 
charist is the very heart of the only Ritualism concerning which 
the Church has any occasion to be exercised, so the idea of a 
local presence in the Sacrament is the very core of the heart of 
that doctrine as it has been understood; and when Dr. DeKoven, 


the acknowledged leader of the advanced school, repudiates the 


idea of a local presence, he has cast away the very central and 
vital principle of what has been supposed to be his sacramental 
doctrine. When the notion of locality is repudiated, transub- 
stantiation, consubstantiation, impanation, in short every notion 
which implies the idea of a carnal, physical, material, or natural 
presence is utterly discarded. If the presence were local, it must 
of necessity be within the category of the material or at least of 
the finite ; for only finite things are capable of locality, that is to 
say, of position and inclusion in what is commonly called Space. 
But if the presence is not local, then it is beyond the conditions 
of space ; it is therefore beyond the category of the material and 
the finite; it belongs to the category of the Spiritual and the In- 
finite; it is Divine! 
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I wonder that the value of Dr. DeKoven’s pregnant explana- 
tion has not thus far been appreciated at what seems to me to be 
its full worth. Nevertheless, I think a reason may be found why 
it should not have been fully appreciated. I very much doubt 
whether Dr. DeKoven himself fully appreciates the consequences 
which must follow from an unequivocal repudiation of the notion 
of locality in the presence of the Eucharist, though I think he 
did feel the ground somehow slipping from under him; for I can- 
not otherwise explain to myself a ‘certain confusion of ideas run- 
ning through the latter part of his speech in which he still con- 
tinued to use phrases and illustrations that implied locality. But 
Dr. DeKoven, if not always perfectly logical—and sometimes he 
has seemed to me, if I may say so, quite illogical—is always per- 
fectly honest. It required much honesty and strong abnegation 
of the pride of consistency to enable him to make his explanation 
as he did, and no one will deny that it was very nobly made. 
Therefore I will venture the prediction that if he will re-examine 
his whole position in the light of his (now) clearly expressed re- 
pudiation of the idea of locality in the presence of the sacrament, 
he will be forced in less than three years more to abandon the 
Bennett formula altogether. He has already found it to be not 
only “ bald,” but ambiguous, equivocal, misleading. How else 
could the whole Church have so misunderstood that formula as 
Dr. DeKoven says it has? I believe that an unflinching applica- 
tion of his own principles, as now enunciated, will compel him to 
the conclusion that the “Bennett formula is more than ambiguous, 
and worse than equivocal ;_ that it is a crude, unsafe, and erro- 
neous formula, which has done more than any other one thing in this 
generation to obscure the true and Catholic doctrine (which I de- 
voutly believe) of the real objective presence of our Divine Lord 
in the Sacrament of his Blessed Body and Blood. 

Be that, however, as it may and as time shall prove, I think 
we ought not to overlook a very significant illustration of the sub- 
stantial unity of thought and of spiritual conviction which, aiid 
the din of controversy, has existed in the most opposite schools of 
the Church on the subject of the Eucharist. Is it not remarkable 
that the Committee on Canons of the late House of Deputies, 


including such men as Dr, Andrews of Virginia, Judge Andrews 
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of Ohio, and Dr. Vinton of Massachusetts, should have unani- 
mously reported a Canon of Ritual whose one central object was 
to banish and drive away a ritual of posture which symbolizes a 
local presence in the Sacrament; while, at the same time, Dr. De 
Koven, without the knowledge of any one of them, had felt that 
the idea of locality in that presence was the one idea which he must 
openly repudiate as wholly alien from his real doctrine of the 
Eucharist? say that it is most remarkable; and that I can 
only account for this “ thorough accord” between Dr. Andrews, 
Dr. Vinton, Judge Andrews, Dr. De Koven (!) and the whole 
convention in both houses, as the end proved, by believing that it 
was the work of Him * who maketh men to be of one mind in an 
house.” 

I trust I have now done ample justice to Dr. De Koven without 
misrepresenting myself. I am not at all afraid to agree with Dr. 
De Koven ; indeed, | am very unwilling to disagree with him, for 
I respect his manly straightforwardness ; I admire his brilliant 
talents and his tasteful scholarship ; he thrills one by his eloquence ; 
and I believe that, in his heart of hearts, he is as true as steel in 
his devotion to the church of which he is a priest. Nevertheless, 
] fear the instinct of subordination, even to men whom I acknowl- 
edge to be vastly my superiors, is not strong in me; and much as 
I esteem Dr. De Koven, I have no desire to be supposed either to 
agree or to disagree with him, otherwise nor further than as the 
truth warrants; and I may say that if 1 have any definite views 
upon the Eucharist, | have reached those views by a method dia- 
metrically opposite to that which I suppose Dr. De Koven to have 
followed. It is simply the truth that many of us believe in the 
real presence of Clirist in the Sacrament, and in the general doc- 
trine of Sacramental grace, because we believe that the reality of 
that presence and of that grace implies a perfectly divine spiritu- 
ality which lifts them far above the realm of time and space, and 
matter. I have before me now two manuscripts of mine, from 
which I will take the liberty to lay before you some brief extracts. 

One of them, of very recent date, contains a discussion of the 
tendencies of present philosophical thought towards a more and 
more spiritual apprehension of the things which are in God, and 


the things which are of God. Towards the close of it I find this 


passage : 
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“Such a philosophy I believe to be now the underlying, though 
often unrecognized, principle of the Christian thought of this age ; 
and I contend that the more clearly and thoroughly its spiritual 
character is held, the more it will tend to exalt the true doctrines 
of the Christian faith, and to compose the differences which exist 
among Christian men. At once and boldly to apply it, for 
example, to the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. [ have said 
that to me, in the light of this philosophy, the Sacraments are the 
most real things on earth. Baptismal Regeneration is as real as 
natural birth. The child which was (od’s creature is thereby 
made (rod’s child and that by the same power, by operation of 
the same will (James I., 18), and therefore just as truly as he 
was made, through natural birth, the child of his own earthly fa- 
ther. In both cases, it is a spiritual relation which is created,—a 
relation which has its archetype in the divine nature, ‘wherein 
also there is Father and Son! Let no man dream that this implies 
any Calvinistic opus operatum. The essential thing in the fulfil- 
ment of the spiritual obligations which unite the earthly father 
and his child is their loving recognition of the spiritual bond 
between them. Without this, the bond itself, with all its tender 
ties and holy privileges, is repudiated on the one part or the 
other; though the bond and all its spiritual obligations, emanat- 
ing from the will of God, remain in their full force. Just so in 
our regeneration. The Heavenly Father receives the unconscious 
babe even as the earthly father has received it. He makes it his 
own child by adoption, and makes many precious promises con- 
cerning it “which He, for His part, will most surely keep and 


perform.” To the child there still remains, as he grows up, the same 


duty to God as to the earthly father; that is the loving recogni- 
tion of the spiritual bond which binds him to his Heavenly 
Father. Without this, the bond itself, with all its tender ties and 
holy privileges is repudiated by the child; though its spiritual 
obligations, emanating from the will of God, remain in their full 
force.” 

I do not know that I should have quoted the preceding para- 
graph on account of the particular subject which it illustrates; 
but I have done so because it brings out clearly, I think, that the 
reality of baptismal regeneration consists in the spirituality of 
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the relation into which we are thereby brought. In quoting that 
which I am now about to quote, I have, in part, a different pur- 
pose. In this letter I have spoken much of what is not meant in 
the doctrine of the Eucharist. What I am now about to quote 
will tell a little of my positive beliefs concerning that most holy 
Sacrament. I take it, without material alteration, from a sermon 
written, I believe, and preached eight years ago; and I prefer to 
quote from it because, so far as I know, I have changed my views 
in no material particular within that space of time; and also 
because it treats that sacred subject not scholastically, but devotion- 
ally. I never-had the heart, nor have I now, to treat the Sacra- 
ments of Christ as the theme of theological dispute or controver- 
sal wrangling. The passages I shall select will illustrate Christ’s 
Presence everywhere throughout the Sacrament. They will be 
found to treat of: 

1. The Significance of Christ’s Acts in the Institution of the 
Holy Eucharist. 

The Hoiy Gift. 

The Perpetual Oblation. 

The Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

The Christian Priesthood. 

The Spiritual Food in the Sacrament, and 
The Liturgic Worship of the Church. 

After an account taken mainly from Dean Goulburn, I proceed 
in this discourse to say: 

I go no further with the narrative; for what remains belongs 
not strictly to the present theme. We have seen the Sacrament 
of the New Covenant established by its adorable head, and I am 
now to show you what significance His words of consecration 
have for us. 

1. I submit, then, first of all, that His memorable breaking of 
that Bread, and His blessing of that Wine, were the priestly acts 
by which He offered His Body and Blood to the Father as the 
“Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” He had ful- 


filled the sum of human life. He had obeyed to the least jot, 


the law prescribed for man. The last cup was yet before Him. 
The great sacrifice remained to be completed. As the Son of God, 
when He took it upon Him to deliver man, He had not abhorred 
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to hide His glory in the Virgin’s womb; and so now, as the Son 
of Man, He made what, to His human nature, was perchance as 
great a sacrifice, the voluntary sacrifice of life itself; the bowing 
of His sacred head to death through agony and bloody sweat ot 
anguish, through “the unknown sufferings” of His stupendous 
passion, to be ended only on the bitter cross. I again submit that 
this great sacrifice was spiritually made when, speaking of it as a 
thing already present, He took bread and brake it, and said: 
This is My Body which zs (being) broken ( ro nA@pmevov );' and 


when, blessing the last cup of wine, He said: This is My Blood 


which 7s (being) shed (ro éxyvvopevor).’ True, the bloody immo- 
lation of the stainless victim still remained to be completed by 
the horrid hands that nailed him to the Tree; but now and here 
was the great priestly act of consecration by which He was 
finally and voluntarily devoted to His earthly doom. All that 
came afterwards was but the draining, drop by drop, of all the 
fearful dregs of that most fearful cup; but it was now and here 
that, after He had given thanks, the Great High Priest of our 
profession blessed and consecrated His own cup of death. Arrrr 
He wap etven THANKS! Who of us, with our perpetual com- 
plainings of God’s gentle dealings towards us, can conceive or 
come neay to conceiving the ineffable sublimity of loving lowli- 
ness which led the blessed Jesus, with Gethsemane and Calvary 
before his eyes, to b/ess the cup in which His coming agony was mys- 
tically represented, and not even then to bless it it till He had 
given thanks? Must we not believe that in the breaking of that 
Eucharistic Bread and in the thankful blessing of that truly 
Eucharistic Cup, was made the priestly consecration of our Lord 
to death? The last struggle was completed. Though, even after 


1So St. Paul (I. Cor. XT. 24); St. Luke (Chapter XXIT., 19) has didéuevor; both 
being participles in the present tense. 


So St. Matthew (XXVI., 28), St. Mark (XTV., 24), and St. Luke (XXIT., 20). St. 
Paul (I. Cor. XT., 25) says only “ Likewise” referring to the previous verse in which 
we find rd kA®uevov. Here is a very remarkable circumstance. Every one of the 
narrators uses the same construction, viz., the participle present and passive. Who 
can doubt that Christ Himself used that precise form? St. Paul declares that he had 
learned it immediately “from the Lord.” And if this be so, as it must be, who that 
understands the meaning of the Greek participle present and passive can doubt the 
exegesis I have given in the text? 
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that, the weakness of humanity cried out: “ My Father, if it be 


possible, let this cup pass;” He added instantly such words as 
proved that His complete self-sacrifice had never for a moment 
been withdrawn: ‘“ Nevertheless, not My will, but Thine be 
done.” In the breaking the Eucharistic Bread, His Body had been 
spiritually broken ; in the blessing of the Eucharistic Cup, His 
blood had been already mystically offered up. 

In this great truth, and I believe it to be both a truth and a 
great truth, we discover a link too often missing in the chain of 
Christian thought. It has become a kind of habit with us to 
taik of the Sacrifice of Christ; vet, though we know that, even 
among the heathens, every sacrifice was always dedicated to the 
Deity before its immolation, we forget the dedication of the Lamb 
of God, who, certainly, was worthy of as great solemnity. In- 
deed, the truth is, as I fear, that when we talk about the Sacrifice, 
we really mean the murder of our Blessed Lord. Now, although 
so fur as they are concerned who slew Him, it was certainly a 
murder, and the foulest murder ever done on mortal man, yet as 
concerns the Blessed One Himself, it was no unexpected stroke. 
It was the truest of all Sacrifices: for it was the one and only 
real sacrifice of all the ages. The Jews and Romans thought— 
Oh vanity of human wickedness !—that they were puiting Him 
to death. How little did they dream that this meek, silent, suf- 
fering Lamb was a self-consecrated Priestly victim, whose last 
words of self devotion had been uttered, and by whom the Sa- 
cred Bread had been already broken, and the red libation poured 
in that upper chamber of Jerusalem! And while we thankfully 
remember all He suffered as the torn and mutilated Victim, let 
us not forget that glorious majesty ot Priesthood which prepared 
Him for the Sacrifice, and made the Cross itself an Altar. 

2. Bearing then, always clearly printed in our memories, that 
the Institution of the Holy Supper was the Sacrificial Oblation 
of Christ to the Father, observe, in the second place, that un- 
speakalle devotion to His followers which prompted him to make 
Ilis sacrifice to God for their sins at the same time a sacramental 
giving of himself, His very body and His very Blood to every 
one of the eleven. In his sacramental consecration he had laid 
Himself without reserve a whole and undivided Victim at the 

ll 
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feet of the Eternal Majesty; and then with the same breath, 
nay, in the very self-same words, He gave himself to every one 


of those who kneeled—I cannot think they sat—at His most sa- 
cred feet. It was thus that the Great Priest fulfilled His Priestly 
office ; on the part of man presenting His own life, and soul, and 


blood, and body, once for all, as a full, perfect, and sufficient sac- 
rifice, oblation, and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole 
world ; and then on God’s part, s#i// as Priest, dividing out the 
victim to the sinners for whom He had made atonement. I have 
used a false word there. The Priest did not divide the victim. 
No, He gave the whole of it, His whole self unto every one of 
His disciples. Oh, love ineffable! Oh, matchless Priest, who 
sacrificest thine own self, and givest all thine offering unto every 
one of them for whom thou diest! Itis no mere crumb of bread, 
no chalice of mere wine thou givest now. It is Thy Body and 
Thy Blood, thy life, thy love, Thyself, with whatsoever in Thy 
wondrous nature makes Thee Lord and Christ ! 

3. Oh, if the eleven alone of men had been partakers of that 
Holy Gift, then well for them was the day, though they, too, had 
been straightway led to Calvary! But blessed be thy name, most 
sacred Priest, that as Thy Sacrifice was from before the world’s 
foundation, so is this, Thy Holy Gift, to be perpetual! When 
man fell from his first estate, doubtless God’s great mercy would 
have swept the lost race from existence but for the foresight of 
redemption through the Blood of Christ. It was by no miscar- 
riage, no mischance or accident, but “ by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God,” that “ He was taken, and by wicked 
hands was crucified and slain.” To Him before whom all eter- 
nity is one great Vow, that sacrifice was always, is now, and shall 
evermore be present; and though unto Him who offered it (by 
his assuming our imperfect nature, and thus entering the bounds 
of Time and Space) it had a frightful future, a more awful pres- 
ent, and a restful past; yet, as before His holy incarnation it 
was ever present to Him, and His dealings with the world were 
founded on it as a fact, so, now that He is seated on the right 
hand of the Majesty on High, having taken His unspotted man- 
hood into Godhead, that same sacrifice is present to Him still. It 
is eternal as Himself! And hence, He did not bid the eleven, and 
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those who should, in after times, be their successors, to repeat 
that which He had instituted, but forevermore to do the same. 
“Do THIS in remembrance of me,” “THIS is my Body.” 
“ Drink ye all,” all ye, and all who shall come after you, “ drink 
ye all of TIIIS, for THIS is my blood.” Nevermore could the 
great Spiritual Sacrifice and self consecration of the Priestly Sav- 
-iour be completed. That was once for all. But the Sacramental 
Mystery in which He made that sacrificial consecration, and in 
which He gave [Himself to His disciples He commanded with 
good reason that they should continue to the end of time. 

4. And mark now, that it is the same this hour as then, As 
then our Great High Priest showed forth His death de/ore it 
came, so now du we show forth thesame Oblation “ ¢/// he come 3” 
and if that was an Od/ation, a true sacrificial offering—and who 
denies it /—ere one drop of His dear blood was shed, it is an offer- 
ing and sacrifice at this hour still. For it is still the same; con- 
tinued, and by His most gracious institution evermore to be con- 
tinued, till the consummation of the age. What the Holy Sac- 
rament of Christ’s death then was, that it is now; for it is always 
“THIS.” If that wasa true sacrifice, then it is no less now; 
and if in that He gave Himself to His disciples He gives no less now. 
Amidst the dull, material clamour of an unbelieving age, we ery 
aloud with Paul: “The cup of Blessing which we bless, is it 
not the Communion of the Blood of Christ? The Bread which 
we break, is it not the Communion of the Body of Christ!" More 
than “ THIS” it cannot be; and less than * THIS” it can in no 
wise be, if it be what our Blessed Lord left in His Chureh for us. 

Compared with the liturgic service of the Christian altar, what 
a poor and altogether empty thing was the Altar-Service of the 
Aaronie Priesthood. That had but a shadow of the good things 
afterwards to come, while here we have the Christ who is the 
substance of them all. For, “if the blood of bulls and of goats, 
and the ashes of an heifer, sprinkling the unclean,” sanctitied the 


Jewish ceremonialist to the “ purifying of the flesh; much more 


shall the Blood of Christ, who offered Himselt without spot to 


God, purge your conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God.” The Jew who brought his offering to the Priest was 


cleansed trom vutward ceremonial uncleanness; but the taithtul 
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Christian who, within the bosom of a Catholic Church, joins with 


a lawful Priest in pleading before God the precious sacrifice of 


Christ, receives the Body and the Blood of Christ to his soul’s 
health; pay, more, receives the offered Christ into his own 
heart. 

5. And now let me speak one moment of the wondrous dignity 
of the Christian Priesthood. Think of the power committed to 
them by the great High Priest and Bishop of our souls, of offer- 
ing and pleading at God’s altar, Christ’s one, only, and eternal 
sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole 
world! Think of a mere mortal man empowered in Christ’s 
name to consecrate the bread and wine of temporal refreshment 
so that unto them which rightly, worthily, and faithfully receive 
the same, the Bread which we break is a partaki.g of the Body 
of Christ; and the cup of Blessing which we bless is a partaking 
of the Blood of Christ! That is verily and indeed an altar 
whereon the Sacrament of Christ’s oblation of Himself is laid! 
That is verily and indeed a sacrifice which He himself did insti- 
tute and command his Priesthood to continually celebrate! And 
that is verily the chiefest Priesthood ever yet committed to the 
hands of sinful men, which offers Christ’s own everlasting sacri- 
fice unto the Father, and presents the same Christ to His sinful 
people as their spiritual food and sustenance! 

Ask me not, in the scholastic spirit of a trifling age, Aow Bread 
and Wine ean be the vehicles of Christ’s thrice Holy Gifts. That 
is no modern question. It was answered long ago by One Who 


knew. The Lord had said: 


“T am the Bread of life. Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, and are 
dead. This is the Bread which came down from heaven. If any man eat of this 
bread he shall live forever; and the bread that I will give” (for the Holy Supper had 
not then been instituted) ‘is my Flesh, which I will give for the life of the world.’ 

“The Jews therefore strove among themselves, saying: //ow can this man give 


us His flesh to eat ?” 

The Lord vouchsafed no explanation whatsoever. On the con- 
trary He went on to repeat his former words yet more emplhati- 
cally, and if possible, yet more mysteriously. 


“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of Man and 
drink His Blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh and drinkeih my 
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blood, hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at the last day. For my flesh is meat 
indeed ; and my blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my 
blood dwelleth in me andI inhim. As the living Father hath sent me and I live by 
the Father; so he that eateth me, even he shall live by me. This is the Bread which 
came down from heaven: not as your fathers did eat manna and are dead: He that 


eateth of this Bread shall live forever.” 


“From that time many of the Lord’s disciples went back and 
walked no more with Him.” Be not like them! Seek not to 
drag down into the level of a dull materialism these most spirit- 
ual words. It was the Lord Himself who said concerning these 
same words, “It is the Spirit that quickeneth. The flesh prof: 
iteth nothing.” When the Lord Jesus spake His own words of 
consecration, “ This is my Body: This is my Blood,” He was_ 
still in flesh and blood before the eleven; yet in these very words 
He truly offered up His Body and His Blood and all His blessed 
life to God the Father. Just as truly—doubt it not, just as truly 
did He with the same words give Himself by this most holy sac- 
rament to be the spiritual food and sustenance of [is disciples. 

Oh, how poor, then, and how wickedly degrading to these Holy 
Gifts, the low conception of them which takes refuge in the no- 
tion of material transubstantiation of the elements into material 
flesh and blood; and, on the other hand, how thanklessly dishon- 
oring to Him whose Holy Gifts they are, to velieve that He gives 
nothing more nor better than mere bread and wine! Let us re- 
joice that this is Christ’s Feast, and that init He Himself is truly 


given to every one of us whose heart is open to receive Him. 


Let us not permit ourselves to localize and so degrade the Presence 


that is everywhere in this most holy Sacrament. If He were not 
in the Sacrament, the Sacrament itself were worth no more than 
the poor shadowy sacrifices of the Law of Moses. With His 
Presence, it is worth so much that—but le€ Him speak of His 
Own; and what saith Christ? ‘* He that eateth Me, even he shall 
live by me.” ‘“ He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My Blood 
hath eternal life, and | will raise him up at the last day.” “ Zhis 
is My Body: Zhis is My Blood!” 

True it is, fearful and most awful is the truth, that “ the wicked, 
and such as be void of a lively faith, alt’ ough they do carnally 
and visibly press with their teeth, as St. Augustine saith, the Sac- 
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rament of the Body and Blood of Christ; yet in no wise are they 
partakers of Christ; but rather to their condemnation do they 
eat and drink the Sign or Sacrament of so great a thing.’ For 
how shall they receive the Lord whose hearts are closed by wick- 
edness or faithlessness against His entrance?’ Judge yourselves, 
“that ye be not judged of the Lord: repent ye truly for your sins 
past: have a lively and steadfast faith in Christ our Saviour: 
amend your lives; and be in perfect charity with all men; so 
shall ye be meet partakers of these Holy Mysteries :” and so shall 
Christ Himself come in to sup with you, and ye with Him! 

7 When about to make the oblation of Christ’s holy Sacrifice, 
let us ever remember that we have a right to make it only as we 
are the members of His Body, the Church; therefore, while we 
come for spiritual blessings to ourselves, let us not forget them for 


whom Christ died as well as for us. Let us pray for the whole 
State of Christ’s Church Militant and bless His Holy Name for all 
His servants who have passed away in faith, and now behold the 


things which are invisible. 

Let us not forget to make seemly offerings of our worldly 
wealth. If we have little, to give our little gladly; if we 
have abundance, then let us give plenteously ; and remember that 
if we gave all we have it would be nothing in comparison with 
the oblation made by Christ for us, which we are now to show 
forth in His own holy ordinance. 

How unspeakably affecting is our personal communion with 
Him in this Holy Sacrament. Let us then draw near to Him, for 
He will be—He is—invisibly among us, though we are but “ two 
or three.” Let us make our penitent confessions of our grievous 
shortcomings: //e will answer us at once! Though by man’s 
lips, /Ze, not man, will speak the words of reconciliation and for- 
giveness. //e will speak comfortable words to us’; and when we 
would perchance bow down our heads in shame at the pure Pres- 
ence before which we kneel, //e will command us to lift up our 
hearts! Then, with the Angels and Archangels who looked 
down in wonder at the first oblation of this Offering, shall we join 
in the cherubic chorus to the God of everlasting grace. 

And then begins the Eucharistic Sacrifice. However true his 
priesthood, no man dare approach that until he has laid down his 
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own deep personal unworthiness, and that of those who worship 
with him, in alowly prayer of Humble Access to the Altar But 
when he has done that, then he dare come, and he dare not refuse 
to come and make before the everlasting Father the Perpetual 
Memorial which His Son hath commanded us tomake. And when, 
as Christ’s mere minister, his hands and lips have consecrated 
what was formerly mere bread and wine to be what Christ Him- 
self hath made them by the operation of the Holy Ghost; then, 
remember, it is no mere man that consecrates, but Christ Himself, 
so blessing this poor bread and wine by His divine Word and 
His Holy Spirit that ‘to such as rightly, worthily, and with faith 
receive the same, the Bread which we break is a partaking of the 
dody of Christ and likewise the cup which we bless is a partaking 
of the Blood of Christ.” Though man’s unworthy hands and 
voice may be His instruments, it is no other than the Lord Him- 
self Who, now as in that hallowed wpper chamber to the Eleven, 
will give Himself to every one whose heart is open to His en- 
trance. Well may we fall before Him on our knees and thank 
Him for His wondrous grace. Well may we rise to shout His 
glory in the highest. If we thus come and thus go, with the 
blessing of His peace upon us, we will need no demonstration of 
His Presence in this Holy Sacrament. We will have fé/t it, and 
the feeling of His ‘touch is worth ten thousand definitions of its 


= 


nature. 


Jesu !—The very thought is sweet! 


In that dear Name all blessings meet ; 
But oh, than honey sweeter far 
The glimpses of his presence are! 


Jesu! The hope of souls forlorn! 
How good to them for sin that mourn! 
To them that seek Thee, Oh how kind! 
But what art Thou to them that find ? 


May we ever seek our Saviour where He promises to meet with 
us and to be found of us. Then, to our soul’s health, shall we 
know indeed that Tue Cur or BLesstng WHICH WE BLESS IS VERILY 
A PARTAKING OF THE Bioop or Curist; AND THAT THE Breap 
WHICH WE BREAK IS VERILY A PARTAKING OF THE Bopy or Curist ! 
Amen, AMEN. 
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Dear and honored father in God! If any man presumes to say 
that what I have sbove said is not catholic doctrine, he will only 
prove that he himself, however “ catholic” he boasts himself to be, 
knows nothing of the earliest teachings of the Catholic Church, 
which yet speaks through the Holy Scriptures, through the earliest 
liturgies, through many Fathers and through many councils of 
undoubted credit, through a long array of Anglican Divines, and 
through the very words of our own Liturgy and Articles. More- 
over, any man who says that thisis an extreme view of the Euchar- 
ist, will say what you yourself will be the first to contradict. Still 
further, ro man in his sober senses will pretend that it is any ear- 
nal view of the Lord’s Supper, nor that it is any other than a truly 
spiritual exposition of that most spiritual Feast ; and just as little 
does it make the Holy Supper a mere sign of something that is 
not there, a Sacrament which has no “inward, spiritual grace.” 
What I have written is no hasty notion of a neophyte. It was 
most slowly learned, most carefully considered, and most cau- 
tiously received. It has for many years been held so firmly that 
it is now impossible for me even to think otherwise of the Euchar- 
ist. That is why the Bennett formula and other nominally modern 
but really mediaeval expositions do in no wise move me. The 
old ways and the oldest doctrines are the ways and doctrines ! 
believe in. In them, by God’s help, I mean to live ; and in them, 
by God’s grace, I hope to die! 

One single thing I must add to this article, which is already so 
much longer than I meant that itshould be. That single thing is 
this: that, in my sobér judgment, if we do not hold to the true 
doctrine of the Hucharist, not many years will pass before this 
Church of ours will lose the doctrine of the Atonement which this 
Sacrament was instituted to set forth. We cannot look to keep 


se ai : , 
God’s jewels if we cast away the casket he has given us therewithal. 


I am, Reverend and dear Father in God, 
Your very sincere and humble servant, 


JOHN FULTON, 





FAITH WORSHIP OR WILL WORSHIP, 


AS REGULATING CHURCH ATTENDANCE. 


A famous tract writer of our own time has well said “I believe 
the last day will show that wherever God has had a people He has 
always had a congregation.” 

It is quite too late, we might well conclude, to argue the impor- 
tance of the frequent and regular confession of Christ in public 
worship. The explicit command of God in Holy Scripture, the 
Catholic and continuous usage of God’s people in all time, and the 


spiritual exigencies of personal experience are enough, one might 


fairly judge, to lift the subject out of the arenaof debate. Still, 


the history of truth teaches in a thousand lessons, with an empha- 
sis as painful as it is positive, that successive generations grow out 
of even the most reverent traditions, become restive, at times, un- 
der any inherited regimen, though it be the most salutary appeal 
from the most sacred deliverance of wisdom as the past has be- 
queathed it in axiomatic formula, or as God has given it in the 
oracles of inspiration; and so it comes about that Paul, speaking 
as a voice from the Heavens, says to christians of all races and 
ages that they should exhort one another against forsaking the as- 
sembling of themselves together for the public worship of God. 

As the principle of faith is declared to be the great moral lever- 
age for the soul’s elevation, the power by which the truth that 
saves is apprehended and applied, and as this faith cometh by 
hearing, it appears highly important that men should assemble to- 
vether for the audience of the Gospel, that so the religious life may 
be, by divine ordering, begun. 

12 
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If “with the tongue confession is made unto salvation,” it is 
evident that in the worshipful assemblies of the people, where 
even presence is in some sort confession, and where the external 
ordinances of religion are continually solemnized, are to be found 
influences and attractions which hallow, and sanctify, and strength- 
en, and so school the soul in devotion and discipline as to make it 
meet for heaven. And thus it is that in not forsaking the assem- 
bling of ourselves, we are sanctified and prepared for Saintship ; 
for with the tongue confession is made unto salvation. 

The pearl of the promises to the Church is that in which the 
adorable Redeemer pledges bis presence “ where two or three are 
met together” in His name. “There am I,” says Jesus, “in the 
midst of them.” The grand encouragement to the “assembling 
together” then is the guaranteed presence of the Lord Christ. If 
His companionship and direct influence be appreciated, no possi- 
ble doubt remains where they are to be found and enjoyed. But 
the principle involved in this issue is one that penetrates every de- 
partment of the life of the Church. In well sustained organiza- 
tion only have we any assurance of evangelic progress, expansion 
and triumph. This is argued not only from the Church’s theory 
and its methods of work, but also from the consistent lessons of its 
history. For one confessed believer to forsake the public assem- 
bly of worshippers, or to give reluctant and stinted attendance, is 
to claim that another may, that many may, that all may. If there 
be logic in this at all, it means disintegration and moral anarchy, 
the disruption of the Church and the assertion of infidel individ- 
ualism. Of this Paul speaks when he exposes to the derision of 
the Christians of Colosse those who make “a show of wisdom in 
wili-worship.” This is the grand antagonism, Shall the Church 
have will-worship or faith-worship ; shall the assembling together 
of believers in the Bible be regulated by the will of the individual 
orthe mind of God; shall Christ be betrayed in the house of His 
friends or shall that house be preserved as the stronghold of the 
Faith ? 


The religion of revelation as well as the religion of instinct has 
always been characterized by public worship. The life of the 
soul, like every other kind of life husa hidden mechanism and a 
free, open expression, This is an inevitable eondition of health- 
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fulness to every species of vitality, moral and material. Nay 
more, religion, in the ideal as well as in the practical, is for the hon- 
oring of God, and the man who locks it up in the secrecy of his 
heart or the privacy of his closet, is only trying to appropriate to 
the selfish purpose of personal soul-saving what was designed pri- 
marily for Christ honoring. The refusal to confess before men up- 
on the part of the creature is the sure precursor of divine disinher- 
itance, the refusal of the Creator to acknowledge tbe recusant be- 
fore His Angelic Court. 

Look at history. From the earliest period of the Theocracy 
public worship was regularly offered. Beginning with the typical 
and tragical sacrifice of Abel, eminently noticeable in the first act 
of Noah and his family coming forth from the ark, through the 
whole period of the Patriarchate and the Mosaic economy down to 
the advent, in all time and wherever God’s people pitched a tent, 
there they piled up analtar. And when the eternally purposed 
Messiah came he published broadly and specifically prescribed this: 
duty, which in the preparatory dispensation had been rigidly re- 
quired and rendered in the ritual of the Tabernacle and ‘Temple, 
and which under His dispensation was to be perpetuated as the 
great exoteric constituent of the Church’s health and activity. 
And so has it proved from the days of Christ until now. The as- 
sembling of God’s people together has been always an assertion of 
power and a making of moral force. The magnetism of numbers 
quickened and pointed by the electric presence of Jesus, has con- 
stantly stirred the apathetic Church to diligence and fidelity, influ- 
enced individual souls to the adoption of the Gospel methods, and 
wreathed heavenward in the fragrant incense of devotion, grateful 
and adoring ascriptions of praise and glory to Him who sitteth 
between the cherubim. The unchallenged induction from the facts 
of history is that as piety cannot exist without prayer, so there is 
no Church, no profession of the religion of Jesus when and where 
men have forsaken the assembling of themselves together for pub- 
lic worship. Will-worship soon dwindles into frigid formalism and 
a minimum of service, while the worship of the affections is a co- 
pious and continued libation pouring out unceasingly before God 
the votive offerings of consecrated souls, emulating the angzel-cry 
of praise, “‘ worthy is the lamb that was slain to receive power and 
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riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and bless- 
ing.” We have fallen upon an age when the neglect of public wor- 
ship has become a wide-spread and crying evil. The ark of God 
is in danger. It is true there are times and places when the gates 
of the Temple are thronged. But the average usage of the large 
majority of christians is only to go to church when there is no 
plausible excuse for staying away. This will plainly appear when 
we discriminate between between true worship and its semblance 
and counterfeit. 

Our Lord declared “God is a spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” Worship, therefore, to 
be right in tint and texture, must be a matter of spiritual not sen- 
timental devotion, a matter of sustaining conscientiously “ the faith 
once delivered to the saints,” and not the blank accepting of any 
form of doctrine that happens to be popular or well put. 

A French oracle once said of a certain strategic movement of 


English battalions, which began in pluck and blundered into luck, 


“Tt is magnificent, but it is not war,” (C'est magnifique mais ce 
n’est pas la guerre). And so it isin the public worship of God. 
We have a great deal that is grand that is not gospel. God is not 
worshipped by those who go tochurch to hear good music, or good 
preaching, or good elocution in the recitation of the services. God 
is not worshipped by those who go to church to please themselves, 
to be entertained whether by imposing intellectual exhibitions or 
cultured passionism, who would have the eye fed with visions of 
beauty, or the ear charmed with gushes of melody, or the mind 
fascinated with glowing rhetoric and lordly logic, or the heart 
touched with the pathos of high wrought sentiment. This is all 
very well, but it is not worship; or, if worship in any sense, it is 
only will worship, not that of the affections. ‘“ Let us go hear the 
Rev. Mr. Wordpower to-day ;” or, “a new soprano sings this 
morning in the church of St. Euterpe,” are common Sunday sug- 
gestions that indicate how the leadings of whim or curiosity draw 
or drift an appreciable per centage of the people who go to church. 
A temper similar to this actuates the same people in selecting the 
places of popular amusement and in catering to their individual 
pleasure. Did it ever occur to them that they are thus putting the 
House of God upon the same level in their estimation with places of 
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popular amusement? That the ordering of the music and thestyle 
of preaching to suit their requirements must be squared to the same 
standards as those accepted by theatre and opera managers, whose 
chief: object, we practically suppose, is to put people in their seats, 
so to ‘‘ put money in their purse ?” The assembling of the people 
in the House of Prayer upon the basis of any sentiment that is 
secular or self-pleasing is a rank offence to God. Men’ may call it 
worship; but God gives it a different name. We have nota single 
word of deprecation for those whose native peculiarities or native 
endowments displayed from the pulpit, in methods either graceful 
or grotesque, make them of necessity an attraction such as the 
great majority are unable to resist. But the fatal element in all 
this is that the interest concentrates in the man and not the cause he 
represents, in the gospel deliverance rather than the duties and de- 
lights which it enjoins and promises. The magnetism of imme- 
diate and personal influence is unlimited, seems to have no circum- 
ference, and mighty works are done. But in whose name! Jn 
whose name! Let the preacher die, as die he must, Hush the 
tones that went thrilling down to the hallowed seats of sentiment. 
Stiffen in the rigid lines of death the features whose pose and play 
were so eloquent in expression, Glaze the eve whence feeling 
beamed or where the fire of-holy ardor blazed. Let the form lie 
low which when !ifted in life had the port of a Prince of Israel and 
a magnetic power that won even before it moved. Let the preacher 
die, as die he must, do his works follow him? Where are the 
masses that crowded the courts and pressed the seats of the great 
amphitheatre? Where are the subsidies that sustained the rapidly 
developed charities? Where are the willing hands and open 
purses that furnished so affluently the material aid required for ad- 
ministering the ordinances to the great congregation? We under- 
stand the words which tell of the taking away of our blessed Lord, 
‘Smite the shepherd and the sheep shall be scattered.” Butin the 
Church which he founded the shepherd is nothing. The minister 
is the servant of all to build on the foundation of Christ, not wood, 
hay, stubble, not things temporal or material, but spiritual monu- 
ments. Nor do we claim that visible fruits should be held as es- 
sential to the proof of such a ministry as that to which we now 
advert (although in this as in everything else “ye shall know them 
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by their fruits.”) Still, the want of cohesiveness, the indifference 
to church ties and obligations, the wandering off to more pleasant 
pastures, the practical assertion of a blank independency of all else 
save the claims of critical intellect or personal sympathy or the 
vague sense of being pleased—all these are so indicative of the 
absence of permanent result as to neutralize and negative any 
theoretical assertion of individual or aggregate spiritual benefits 
which, invisible now, will be apparent in the triumphs of the final 
judgment. No! the philosophy of feeling, the history of all moral 
religious movements are consistent in teaching that violent sensa- 
tions are brief and followed by reactions. That ‘itis not by might 
nor by power,” but by God’s patient Spirit that religious trinmphs 
are achieved. That it is not by the eloquence and wisdom, but 
rather by the “ foolishness, of preaching that God will save them 
that believe.” That it is not the massed multitudes, but the ‘‘ two 
or three” that have the pledge of the benison of Christ’s presence. 
That it is not the aggregated might of the waiting thousands that 
brings down the blessing, but personal responsibility to the de- 
clared principle of the plan of redemption. ‘To his own Master 
each one standeth and falleth.” Let us not be so carried away by the 
fervor and enthusiasm of crowds, by the eloquence or other personal 
attractiveness of the preacher, by the material prosperity and wealth 
aggregated from the small contributions of great numbers, by the 
popular frenzy, which, in its tinder-like temper, is fiercely fired as 
any spark may kindle it, let us not be so moved away from our 
gospel moorings, so lost to the invitation of Christ or so false to the 
teachings of the Apostle or the models of the primitive Church, as 
to permit popular plaudits or the motives of a worldly expediency 
to blur our vision of duty, to confuse or obliterate the line which 
defines the boundary between the worship that is true and the wor- 
ship that is false. 

No one can be so blind as not to see that there is an influence 
excited by the popularization of this species of worship, indirect 
and outside, but which is impairing the efficiency and lowering the 
average standard of success in churches and congregations differ- 
ently ordered in the externalisms of worship. The appetite which 


has battened upon and become morbid under the strong and quick 
sensations of a highly wrought pulpit and an excitable auditory, 
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knows only ennui under a different regime. And those who give 
only occasional audience, find ere long that indulgence in such 
highly seasoned food produces distaste for the simple bread of 
Heaven and tlie unmixed water of life. For proof, witness the 
average diminution in the Sunday and week-day attendance in all 
our quiet and unambitious churches. Witness the fact that a sin- 
gle appearance each week in one’s own appointed place of worship 
is getting to be the rule. Witness the growing claims that are 
being made upon the pastor’s intellect, and on the contrary, the 
withholding by the people of many opportunities for pastoral en- 
gagement. We believe and are firmly persuaded that for very 
much of this condition of things, the false system of worship on 
which we animadvert, is responsible. 

Now turn to the Book of Common Prayer and read in the open- 
ing address made to the people on all ocecasions of public worship, 
what the Church holds to be the objects contemplated by that act. 
“ And 1st, although we ought at all times humbly to acknowledge 
our sins before God; yet ought we chiefly so to do, when we assem- 


” 


ble and meet together.” This, then, is the duty of openly confessing 
our sins in the church. 2d. ** To render thanks for the great bene- 
fits that we have received at His hands.” Here is the obligation of 
public acknowledgement of the gratitude we feel for God’s good- 
ness in creation, providence and grace. 3d. “Toset forth His most 
worthy praise.” This is the summons to adoration, *‘singing and 
making melody in your heart to the Lord,” lifting up tuneful 
voices, hailing the Heavens in Te Deums and Trisagions, greeting 
the ear of Him to whom praise belongeth with the pealing strains 
of the soul’s *‘ Gloria in excelsis.” 4th. “To hear His most holy 
Word.” ‘To this part of worship we are exhorted to give dilligent 
heed, making sure that the preaching of the truth be not profitless, 
but that it receives the “ mixture of faith” in the heart of them 
that hear. And, 5th, “'I'o ask those things which are requisite 
and necessary, as well for the body as the soul.”—Here is displayed 
the great office of prayer; common prayer it is called, but specific 
and personal as well, for each one. is invited to participation, catho- 
lic prayer, moreover, for it comprehends all conditions of mind, 
body and estate. 

Thus the Church collates from Holy Scripture and sets before 
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us in order the elements of true and holy‘worship: confession, 
thanksgiving, praise, Gospel-hearing and prayer. For these en- 
gagements God bids us come up to “ the house that is called by 
His name.” For these engagements we are to “ forsake not the as- 
sembling of ourselves together.” It is because so many of us fall 
below the standard of true worship and so, fail to honor God and 
help ourselves, that we realize those fearful words of Christ, “ the love 
of many shall wax cold.” And in consequence, indifference en- 
sues and the House of God is abandoned or infrequently attended, 
orresort had to such places as will afford a sort of moral entertain- 
ment in substitution for the spiritual culture not obtained in one’s 
own church-home, because of apathy. It is something appalling 
to our moral sense, when we come to look at it stripped of all its 
disguises and concealments, that a believer in God and His Bible 
and a seeker for salvation should come to the service of the Tem- 
ple and defeat his own purpose and frustrate the whole design, by 
withholding spiritual effort, by giving up to idle reverie the hour 
consecrated to struggling up to God. Butit is still more appalling, 
it is a hideous mockery, to reduce our attendance upon the ordin- 
ances of the Church to a minimum service, and have even that 
hinge upon whim or personal circumstances, making our presence 
or absence contingent upon things adventitions or casual, and 
meantime claiming the privileges of membership in the Church of 
God and lookfng to the final triumph of fidelity and faith in the 
sublime victory over death and the glorious entry to the unspeaka- 
ble joys of Heaven. 

It may seem but a smnall matter to any one, personally, whether 


upon any particular occasion he is or is not present in the House of 


God. And so it would be, comparatively, if the instance were 
purely exceptional or the result of compulsory circumstances, But 
when the attendance or absence is regulated by moral or physical 
caprice, the subject assumes a gravity and importance such as de- 
mand for it conscientious inquiry. It is a question that concerns 
even the very existence of the Church as an organic body, and to 
this issue let us come. When Paui warns the Hebrews not to for- 
sake public services and suggests that they should exhort one 
another to fidelity in this important duty to God, he ‘certainly 
leaves us to infer that the evil against which we now inveigh, had 
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already assumed threatening shape. Under the divine government 
where free moral agency is the recognized sentiment, worship of 
all kinds must be voluntary. In the primitive Church there is not 
to be found a single trace of enforced spiritual service. Under the 
hierarchy of Rome, where the constraints of ecclesiastical penal 
laws shackle her members at one time, and a concession to un- 
worldly conformity gives an almost unbridled license at another, the 
matter we are considering is despotically settled with some, and 
cunningly winked at in others. But in our protestant system, 
where honest appeal is taken to primitive models, and earnest effort 
sustained to keep alive the sentiment of the Apostolic age, the vol- 
untary principle is of general if not universal acceptance, and 
especially as touching freedom from all personal constraint in things 
pertaining to worship. There is nothing save moral necessity 
entering into any decision of church membership, or any of the 
specifications of individual service to God. Is it not then clear to 
demonstration that a man’s spiritual life, to be spiritual life at all, 
must be administered by principle? If he unite with any branch 
of the Church, if he recognize the importance of prayer and re- 
pentance and faith, if he accept the duty of blending in and main- 
taining the public ordinances, if he is exercised by the regimen of 
purity and benevolence, all this must be under the domination and 
practical direction of principle. To whatever of Church law he 
subscribes is only for the furtherance of his voluntary convictions 
as they concern the schooling of the soul and the maintenance of 
the Visible Church. And therefore we submit that while it is a 
voluntary thing for a man to honor God and help himself, by giv- 
ing his presence to maintain public worship,—if he decide to do 
it, it must be upon the foundation of principle, else he does not 
decide to do it at all. “God is not mocked.” 

We would distinctly interrogate the communicant, “Do you 
make honesty an element of character? Is truth-telling a compo- 
nent of your moral constitution? If yes, explain why.” You 
promptly make answer, “They are my principles.” “ That is, you 
are not honest from motives of policy, not a truth-teller because it 
begets confidence in others.” “ No,” youindignantly reply, “ I am 
upright in these things because they are principles of character and 
life.” “But these things only qualify your relation to man, now 
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let us shift our point of view and look at your relations to God. 
Do you worship Him publicly from considerations of policy that 
you may inspire confidence in your moral integrity, or from any 
possible motives of worldly expediency?” You give back the 
same answer as before, ‘‘ No! I do it upon principle.” “ Very 
well. But have vou not observed that when a man _ professing 
honesty for a principle, is even upon one occasion convicted of dis- 
honesty, that single lapse compasses the ruin of the whole fabric of 
character and utterly extirpates confidence? In like manner a 
truth-teller upon principle, who is once discovered in a lie, is made 
to feel the blighting mildew of scorn resting upon his reputation 
and stands pilloried before society, an object of infamy and con- 
tempt. If the world treats us in this wise when we are traitors to 
principle, may we argue a different result at the hands of God? 
If we profess that we go to church on principle and then only go 
when we feel like it, if we profess to worship God publicly on 
principle, and then do it only when it is quite convenient, can we 
hope to preserve our character for moral honesty, can we possibly 
expect to retain the confidence and favor of God? Our abhorrence 
of double dealing is as nothing in comparison to that feeling of in- 
finite aversion with which God visits it. If in the former case per- 
sonal character is blasted in the estimation of man, is not the con- 
clusion irresistible that in the latter case spiritual character is 
blasted in the estimation of God.” 

In an admirable discourse entitled “ Half-Day Worship,” deliv- 
ered in St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., fourteen years ago, by 
the ever-revered Dr. Cutler, for nearly one-third of the century its 
faithful Rector, there are said many things of pith and point bear- 
ing upon the subject now under discussion. We are very happy 
to cite such high authority in support of what has just now been 
submitted. “There is nothing,” said Dr, Cutler, ‘ but principle, 
true religious principle, that will bring men twice a day to God’s 
house to offer up the divinely appointed morning and evening sac- 
rifice.” “ My object,” he continues a little further on, “is to call 
your attention to.the mournful fact of the fast fading away of the 
latter part of the holy Sabbath. Men once went regularly to 
church, both in the morning and in the afternoon; now they have 
cast off half their reverence. The next stage in the downward 
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progress will be to cast off all regular attendance.” How fearfully 
have these fourteen years verified this solemn warning. It is stated 
upon what may be regarded as reliable data that every third house 
in that same city of Brooklyn is inhabited by those who, calling 
themselves christians, yet have no fixed place of worship. More 
than half the people to whom the gospel is preached in that great 
city are not members of a permanent congregation, if indeed, in 
Brooklyn any congregation may be called “permanent.” ‘“ More 
than half the entries I make,” testifies a rector of a leading Church, 
“in the Parish Register, are of those who come for occasional pas- 
toral offices and who have no other recognized relation to the 
Church. And even in the solemn ordinance of confirmation, in 
every class of candidates that I have presented since I entered up- 
on my Rectorate, a majority has always consisted of those who had 
no pew or sitting in the Church, nor were in any sense permanent 
members of the congregation. In this “City of Churches,” as it 
may be now almost ironically styled, where there is not more than 
Church capacity for one-third of its population, there are only 
some half dozen that are completely filled in the morning and ev- 
ening, while the others, with a moderate attendance in the morn- 
ing, have more than half their available space left in the evening 
to mournful vacancy, appealing as they do in the warning eloquence 
of emptiness and desertion to those who by their absence are half- 
day Sabbath breakers, through the sin of omission, as others may 
be whole-day Sabbath breakers by the more noticeable sins of com- 
mission.” Alas! we must confess that there is nota little of mis- 
sionary ground even in that goodly city! Certainly there is room 
for an energetic inner mission, and assuredly there is a bugle call 
to all earnest christian people that they come up to the help of the 
Lord. The time is ripe for concerted prayer that the Holy Ghost 
will give the souls of worshippers a second conversion, stirring 
from their hallowed depths the sublime energies of revival; and 
that the Great Head of the Church will so mightily move the 
faithful that they shall earnestly exhort one another to “ neglect 


not the assembling of themselves together as the manner of some 


” 
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If we hasten not to usher in an era of improved fidelity we may 
ere long have Ichabod written on our Palaces of Prayer. History 
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teaches usin many mournful lessons the inevitable fate of the peo- 
ple who forget God. What are we that with our unprecedented 
endowment of spiritual privileges we should thus tempt their great 
Author and Giver? Well shall it be if we accept the warning ere 
judicial blindness scar the eyes of the people, and the monuments 
: of our christian civilization topple to the earth in irrevocable ruin. 
The predicted New Zealander, who seated upon a broken arch of 
London Bridge shall sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s, may be antici- 
pated by christianized Orientals who shall rise up in our abandoned 
churches and preach back the gospel we sent to them and charge 
upon the coming generations that they are faithless to the very 
creeds their fathers propagated. 

But we are not disposed to turn a deaf ear to any who have 
somewhat to offer on the negative side of this debate, And /irst 
let us listen to those who conscientiously demur to the second ser- 
vice, and who feel they have justifiable reasons for absenting them- 
selves from the house of God once on Sunday. 

Is it because there is 00 much preaching, as some claim? That 
there is such an over amount of pulpit deliverance, that one finds 
it quite impossible to give a proportionate measure of moral diges- 
tion to the gospel pabulum? With this we quite agree. We 
have too much preaching, even if it be of the very best quality. 
The present administration of oral gospel we have inherited 


through three centuries, from an age when there were few books, 
fewer newspapers, and no popular education. Then the pulpit 
was the chief, and we may say almost the only conduit through 
which instruction in morals and religion flowed to the people. The 





« traditions of that age in this regard have descended to us, strangely 
enough, without protest or appeal. And yet while tolerating, 
there is an utter absence of heartiness in using them. And it 
could scarcely be otherwise. The present age requires a wholly 

: different regimen from that when the Protestant pulpit was erected. 
To say nothing of such vehicles of information as the multitudin- 
ous books that come almost daily dropping from the exhaustless 
press, there are newspapers enongh printed every month to supply 
literary paper-hangings for the walls of every English and Ameri- 
can home. But the general diffusion of information through uni- 
versal school-culture, and the general adaptation of practical sci- 
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ence, and the million-tongued type, has obviated, by anticipating, 
the necessity of very much of the teaching which three centuries 
ago must needs come from the pulpit, or not come atall. Now, a 
large proportion of every congregation is as well informed as the 
preacher, and in a great many instances much better. A clergy- 
man who properly appreciates the situation, knows that whenever 
he rises to his feet to teach, the strong probabilities are that there 
is some one, and, it may be many, before him who know more than 
he does. In consequence, the demand has increased for a higher 
grade of pulpit deliverance, while the desire has lessened for a 
large amount of it. How long must we wait for the importantly 
needed reform in the ordering of our Sunday engagements at 
church and at home. On this day of rest and worship is it not 
possible for us to exercise a measure of common sense in carrying 
out the Divine idea? Instead of being summoned from essential 
rest at the cock-crowing and hurried through a whirl of close- 
pressing engagements for the day, concluding the last only when 
the hour for sleep has again rolled around—why not, will any one 
tell us why not, have Sunday School at ten, morning service with 
sermon at twelve, evening prayer at five and no sermon? And so 
let the Preacher, Teacher and Hearerall have time for rest and 
family communion, feeling as they then inevitably will, that Sun- 
day is a day for repose and gladness, and not as now, alas! with 
very many, a day for bearing the heaviest burdens they have to 
carry. While then we are free to say that for both preacher and 
parishioner one sermon on Sunday would prove more profitable 
than two, still we would lift up our voice in emphatic warning 
against the danger of daring to diminish the number of occasions 
when we assemble together for the honoring of our God and Sav- 
iour in prayer and praise. Let us have less preaching but no less 
worshipping, nay, rather should we- not increase our worship in 
times and in tone, looking to and preparing for the life when our 
whole occupation, the endless engagement of the soul, will be to 
offer adorations unto “ Him who sitteth upon the throne and unto 
the Lamb for ever and ever.” 

To those who in great weariness after the work of the week 
would excuse themselves from a second service, we have to say 
that in God’s providence it is not ordered that work should ever 
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crowd worship, and when it does, you may be sure the individual 
is compounding the crime of gradual suicide, physical and moral. 
No man has a right to work so much as to unfit himself from of- 
fering up the morning and evening sacrifice. From the beginning 
God has prescribed these two engagements of devotion on the 
day He has set apart, and wherever he has had a Church He has 
been worshipped after this manner, and so it will not do for this de- 
generate age tosay that God is a “ hard master, reaping where He 
has not sown,” imposing grievous burdens, demanding impossibili- 
ties. Whatever is oppressive at any time or to any one in the Di- 
vine Institution of the Lord’s Day and its morning and evening 
sacrifices of prayer, and praise, and preaching, is made oppressive 
by injudicious human appointment, either on the day itself or the 
days preceding it. 

But, in the second place, we address ourselves to those who de- 
mur to the regular requirements of worship on the Christian Sab- 
bath upon grounds that are esthetical, we find that the time they de- 
cline to give to the House cf Prayer is mortgaged up tu the last 
minute for the uses of self and the pursuitof pleasure. They 
either over-work themselves all the week, looking forward to the 
somnolence or indolence of Sunday, or they put aside during the 


week some work to be done on Sunday, or they deny themselves ~ 


and their families the ordinary rest and recreation on the week day, 
thoughtlessly relegating all this, which properly belongs to man’s 
day, to the Lord’s Day. Alas! how rapidly is the discrimination 
between the two becoming vague and untraceable. The man of 
esthetic religious temperament, in deciding upon what he will do 
and what he will decline, is content to make issue upon the latter, 
cataloguing what he declines and defending his action, but repell- 
ing any investigation into what he does or will do, on the ground 
that it is indelicate to speak of one’s charities, and that everything 
like display is reprehensible and in wretched taste. So, the wxs- 
thetic, entrenched behind elegant conventionalisms, sleeps, or gives 
dinners, or drives, or makes country excursions, or lolls over nov- 
els, or writes secular letters, or has a sly professional engagement, 
or some confidential conference, or does anything except go to church. 
One religious optimist prefers his library to his pew, because the 
Rector is extemporaneous and excitable, another, because he is not 
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extemporaneous and therefore monotonous, and a third does not 
go because (as the wife of such an one upon occasion ingeniously 
confided to us) “he can exhaust any clergyman in a twelvemonth, 
and the time is up.” A catalogue of the reasons why people go to 
church but once on Sunday, or irregularly without method, or 
not at all, would be instructive were it not amusing even to ab- 
surdity. But the most peculiar thing about it is that from person- 
al knowledge we are prepared to say that everything which is held 
by some as a good reason for absenting themselves, is held by oth- 
ers as either an attraction, or as good reason for being present at 
the House of God. The same preaching, the same reading, the 
same music draw some and repel others. Some find draughts, 
while others find perfect ventilation. Some take their “death of 
colds,” while others find the worship so absorbing that they com- 
mit almost unconsciously the health of body with that of soul to 
Him whom they go to church to adore. And we think they gen- 
erally live longer than the hypochondriac absentee. Some stay 
away because visitors come in *soinopportunely.” Others rejoice 
that visitors come at the hour of starting that they may convey 
them to the House of God and give them the highest hospitality 
man can extend, that of the pew and the ordinances. Some give 
up regular attendance because the minister does not pay special 
court to them in their parlors at stated intervals. Others because 
they do not make many desirable social acquaintances, and “ the 
young people do not find it very interesting.” We have known 
men slacken in zeal and attendance and even leave the Church al- 
together because they were not made vestrymen, or Sunday School 
Superintendents, or at any rate, had no office of any kind given 
them by which they could earn a little distinction, or enjoy a little 
conspicuity, and so advertise their business or their dignity. We 
have seen persons become frigid in their feeling towards the pas- 
tor because the vestry changed the sexton, or the music committee 
engaged a new organist, or one vocalist was substituted for another. 
And so on, in infinitum, and in a descending scale and to infinites- 
simal degrees of self-extenuation in condoning the offence of infi- 
delity to the public engagements of holy worship. No ; people 
who go to church or stay away from personal considerations are 
not worshippers, or at best, or rather at worst, only will-worship- 
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pers, For people to use the church as a means to social pleasure 
or social elevation, for a cloak to character, or as a business card, 
for intellectual enjoyment, or as a formal concession to accepted 
usage, is simply and utterly a mockery. From all this we take 
solemn appeal. We repeat and emphasize the idea that it is im- 
possible to worship Him who is a spirit and who must be wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth, upon any other basis and by any 
other method than that of principle. The great issue before the 
Church, affecting most importantly the spiritual life of its mem- 
bers, is FarrH-WorsHIP OR WILL-WorsHIP, worship by princi- 
ple or worship by caprice, worship that is according to the divine 
ideal, or worship that is according to human volition. 

The present prevalence of the latter sentiment, is, we claim, 
continentalizing our Sunday, disintegrating the Church, distracting 
the family ; it is demoralizing to the religious life of the individ- 
ual and utterly disheartening to the Christian Pastor. 


NOAH HUNT SCHENCK. 





THE NEW CANON ON RITUAL. 


Whenever legislation is effected under a state of factitious excite- 
ment, the result is very sure to be either a mere nothing-at-all, or 
else a something which will prove in practice to be very different 
from what was intended. In England, the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act was passed in the midst of a tempest of Protestant agitation 
and rage, and it was carried almost unanimously. But it 
amounted to nothing-at-all. No attempt was ever made to 
enforce it, although many of the Romish Bishops ostentatiously 
defied it from the first ; and, after lying idle on the statute book 
for nearly twenty years, it was with even greater unanimity re- 


pealed,—the quietness and ease of that wise course being a 


remarkable and perfect contrast to the roar and fury of the popu- 
lar foolishness by which it was enacted. 

In the case of the Ritual Canon of 1874, there was a similar 
preliminary agitation,—in a small way. On utterly idle, empty, 
and transparently worthless grounds, a factitious excitement had 
been pertinaciously whipped up by the newspapers, and by certain 
Bishops, whose addresses or charges were laden with as much of 
sound theology as was necessary to show which way the newspaper 
breeze was blowing. One Diocesan Convention after another had 
passed “ Resolutions” or “* Memorials,” adding fuel to the growing 
fire, and momentum to the spiritual agitation. Deputies were 
chosen on the express ground that they should ‘‘ do something” to 
put down the monster that was spreading such general terror. 
And when they all came together in October, and began to com- 
municate their trepidations and their heroic courage to one 
another, there was a nearly unanimous conclusion that “* some- 
thing must be done”—though nobody could easily tell what. 

14 , 
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The first blow, and the hardest, fell upon the Rev. Dr. Seymour. 
And the blindness of the senseless panic may be seen most clearly 
in the simple fact, that it defeated the consecration, as Bishop, of 
one who has never, for five minutes in his life, faltered in his fidelity 
to the Anglican Communion and the Principles of the Reforma- 
tion; who has given the highest proofs of noble self-devotion and 
highly successful labor in every post which he has filled in a min- 
istry of nearly twenty years ; who has for nine years occupied the 
most important Professorship in our chief Theological Seminary, 
pointing out to all his classes, with special clearness and force, 
the proofs of Romish usurpation and corruption that are to be found 
through so many centuries of the history of the Church ; whose 
rare success and fidelity as an instructor have been recognized in 
warm terms by every Committee that has ever reported upon his 
examinations ; and who is still left free to instill his principles 
into the inside of the heads of candidates for Holy Orders, though 
(apparently) pronounced unfit to‘lay his hands upon the outside 
of the same. During all these years, his loudest accusers, though 
having seats in the Board of Trustees, have never once, in that 
arena, impugned the orthodoxy of his instructions; and they 
are not likely to begin now. So palpable was the case, that at 
the end of the long debate, positive misstatements were freely 
used, to accomplish the result. Even so, a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Lower House voted to confirm Dr. Seymour, though 
by the technical peculiarities of the vote by Dioceses and Orders, 
the motion failed to pass. The misstatement which caused the 
defeat has since been abundantly exposed, by the sworn evidence 
of more than a dozen men of high character and standing ; and 
all fair men now understand the instrumentality by which the 
question was actually decided} much better than they could easily 
do then. 

That the blow meant for a“ traitor” or a“ Jesuit” or some such 
“enemy of the Church,” should have fallen upon the head of one of 
her ablest, most faithful, and most devoted sons, was wild work to 
begin with. As a demonstration against any real enemy, it 
amounted to just nothing at all. One good man had been tem- 
porarily “sacrificed to clamor”—as the daily papers expressed it ; 
and to misstatement, as we all now know. That is a sort of gun 
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which does worse execution at the breech than at the muzzle; and 
we leave it to its sure reaction. But it made no mark upon the 
statute book: and “ something must be done” there. 

We have little time or disposition to devote to the history of 
the formation of the Ritual Canon. We shall have enough to do 
to take it as it stands, and examine it on its merits as a finished 
production. And first let us insert it in its entirety, and correctly, 
for there are inaccuracies in many of the publications which pur- 
port to give it :— 


Addition to Canon 20, Title I, ‘‘ Of the Use of the Book of Common Prayer.” 

§ii. [1.] If any Bishop have reason to believe, or if complaint be made to him in 
writing by two or more of his Presbyters, that within his jurisdiction ceremonies or 
practices not ordained or authorized in the Book of Common Prayer, and setting 
forth or symbolizing erroneous or doubtful doctrines, have been introduced by any 
Minister during the celebration of the Holy Communion, (such as 

a. The Elevation of the Elements in the Holy Communion in such manner as to 
expose them to the view of the people as objects towards which adoration is to be 
made; 

b. Any act of adoration of or towards the Elements in the Holy Communion, such 
as bowings, prostrations, or genuflections; and 

c. All other like acts not authorized or allowed by the Rubrics of the Book of 
Common Prayer :) 


It shall be the duty of such Bishop to summon the Standing Committee as his 
Council of Advice, and with them to investigate the matter. 

[2.] If, after investigation, it shall appear to the Bishop and Standing Committee 
that ceremonies or practices, not ordained or authorized as aforesaid; and setting 
forth or symbolizing erroneous or doubtful doctrines, have in fact been introduced as 
aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Bishop, by instrument of writing under his hand, 
to admonish the Minister so offending to discontinue such practices or ceremonies ; 
and if the Minister shall disregard such admonition, it shall be the duty of the Stand- 
ing Committee to cause him to be tried for a breach of his Ordination vow, Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall prevent the presentment, trial, and punishment 
of any Minister under the provisions of Section i. of Canon 2, of Title II. of the 
Digest. 

[3.] In all investigations under the provisions of this Canon, the Minister whose 
acts or practices are the subject-matter of the investigation shall be notified, and 
have opportunity to be hard in his defence. The charges preferred and the findings 
of the Bishop and Standing Committee shall be in writing; and arecord shall be kept 
of the proceedings in the case. 


Now when we reflect that the avowed object of this legislation 
was “to put down Ritualism ;” that this is the third successive 
General Convention at which the attempt has been made; that 
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during all these years nearly thirty separate acts or usages have 
been specified for prohibitory legislation, according to lists that 
have been running the rounds of even the secular papers; and 
that, of all the actual things that have made trouble in parishes, 
not a single one is directly prohibited in this canon; it would at 
first seem as if it were absolutely another specimen of nothing at 
all, 

And as to the condemnation or prohibition of specific things, 
there is, as we have said, absolutely no such thing in the canon, 
its own advocates being the judges. All the specifications are 
censurable, not in themselves, but only when “setting forth or 


> Ifa minister does 


symbolizing erroneous or doubtful doctrines.’ 
not thereby set forth or symbolize such doctrines, it would seem 
that he may elevate, bow, prostrate, and genuflect, or anything 
else he pleases, and noBody can touch him. This is not a mere 
refinement of ingenuity. It is the express ground taken in the 
debate on the adoption of the canon, by its responsible authors. 
The Rev. Dr. Fulton, introducing the canon on the part of the 
Committee on Canons, declared that the specifications contained 


therein were “ introduced, not as the enactment of the Convention, 


but as examples of things which are already considered to be-un- 


lawful under the rubrics and canons of the Church.” This is a 
mere opinion that they are already unlawful. It is not a daw 
which makes them unlawful. Still more clearly, the Rev. Dr. 
Paret stated, that a member of the Committee on Canons had in- 
formed him that chey “had purposely so planned their Canon, 
that it did not deny the doctrines here mentioned, as being for- 
bidden, or as being erroneous and doubtful doctrines ;” that they 
“ meant to leave that as an open point.” And in response to his 
inquiry whether this were so, Mr. Burgwin, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee, made his closing explanation, in which he said : 


“There is no definition of an offence; there is no forbidding of the doing or the 
not doing of any particular act * * * * [t does not forbid, in terms, 
certain practices to be introduced, because there were members on that committee 
who would not have consented to introduce into this house any canon which ven- 
tured to interfere with the Ritual of this Church, either by commanding or prohibiting, 
believing that that was a matter which was sacred to the Rubrics, and that we by 
Canon had no right to interfere with those Rubrics, either by positive or by negative 
legislation.” 
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Again, touching these same specifications, he says: 


We do not say that they are forbidden. We do not say absolutely that they are 
unlawful. We do not by law declare them to be such; but we simply say, that in the 
opinion of the Committee, as individuals or as a Committee, * * * these particular 
acts are syinbolical of doubtful or erroneous doctrine. It does noi foreclose the case. 
It has not the effect even of a declaratory law. It simply expresses the deliberate 
opinion and conviction * * * that such and such acts, among others, do sym- 
bolize or set forth erroneous or doubtful doctrines, leaving it to be decided hereafter in 
the proper way whether they do or do not. 


Nothing can be more clear, then, than tis: That the Canon 
does not directly condemn any particular doctrine, or shade of 
doctrine, not even what is called * Eucharistical Adoration ;” and 
that it does not directly forbid any particular act, or make it to 
be, or declare it to be, unlawful. So far as doctrine and acts are 
concerned, the question of lawfulness is precisely where it was 
before. 

As to direct putting down of Ritualism, then, either doctrinal- 
ly or as regards specific practices, the Canon is, by the open con- 
fession of its framers, a complete nw/lity. 

sut considered merely as an expression of individual or col- 
lective opinion, there are some things to be said which show how 
much the said opinion is worth. Mr. Burgwin carried the point 
of “ opinion ” further than only his Committee on Canons. He 
said that “in the opinion of this House, and the House of Bish- 
ops, ¢f the Canon be approved, these particular acts are symboli- 
val of doubtful or erroneous doctrine.” Now most of us are glad 
to respect an opinion of the two Houses, whenever we can. Let 
us look, then, at the opinion of the two Houses on this subject, 
and see whether it be so clear and settled as to be entitled to our 
respect. 

In 1871 the House of Bishops sent down, on the last day, their 
Canon on * Eucharistical Adoration”—commonly so called—con- 
taining a direct prohibition of very much the same acts that seem 


to be indirectly prohibited in the present Canon. It failed in the 


Lower House in 1871. To judge from this action, it would ap- 


pear that it was the “ opinion ” of the Bishops in 1871 that these 
acts were nof then unlawful, but ought to be made so; and it 
was the “ opinion” of the Lower House in 1871 that they were 
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not then unlawful, and ought not to be made so. In 1874 the two 
Houses change “opinions” in a curious manner. It is now the 
Lower House that (only in an indirect and delusive manner, how- 
ever) appears to condemn these same specific acts; and the 
Honse of Bishops strikes them all out of the Canon when sent up 
tothem. But this is not all. The two Houses not only show 
themselves ready to change their “ opinions” on such a point 
once in three years, but they show themselves equally able to do 
it inside of twenty-four hours. As originally passed in the Low- 
er House, they declared their “ opinion” that incense and the 
erucifix symbolized erroneous or doubtful doctrine, and they re- 
affirmed that opinion on the following Friday morning, by a near- 
ly unanimous vote. The next morning, however, with equal 
unanimity, they changed their “ opinion,” and passed the Canon, 
omitting all mention of Incense and the Crucifix: a very rapid 
change of “ opinion” in regard to incense and the crucifix! But 
the Bishops are a fair match for them. In 1871, as we have al- 
ready said, they passed a Canon prohibiting the acts charged as 
symbolizing Eucharistic Adoration. In 1874 they strike out all 
the specifications of these same acts, thus showing that they have 
changed their “ opinion” since 1871. And this was the state of 
their “opinion” on Friday morning. On Saturday morning, 


* back again once more, 


however, they change their ‘“ opinion’ 
and vote for the Canon, as it now stands, with those specitications 
in! 

The Canon was worthless already, being only an expression of 
“ opinion” instead of a law. But when it is evident that the 
Houses hold their own “ opinions” so loosely, that each House has 
changed in three years, and that this year, within twenty-four 
hours, one House changed its opinions about one-half of the spe- 
cifications, and the other changed its opinions about the other half, 
how can they claim that such “ opinions” shall be respected by 
any thinking Churchman? When the two Houses deliberate and 
unite, if not to make law, at least to give us an “ opinion,” why 
can’t they give us “ an opinion as zs an opinion,” instead of being 
only a change of opinion ¢ 

Before proceeding further, we must notice one argument in 


favor of the Canon, inzautiously thrown out by the Rev. Dr. 
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DeKoven, and eagerly caught up by his opponents,—that “ it is in- 
finitely better to have a differing use in Wisconsin and a differing 
use in Ohio, than to have forty different uses in Wisconsin and 
forty different uses in Ohio.” By no means! If the rights of 
the minority are crushed in doth Dioceses,—if the difference be 
made in each case a characteristic of the Diocese as such,—we all 
know that the natural tendency is to aggravate local feeling and 
local prejudice ; and every Wisconsin Churchman will look upon 
an Ohio Charchman with contempt, and every Ohio Churchman 
will regard every Wisconsin Churchman with suspicion and 
hatred ; and how long could our Dioceses be kept together har- 
moniously on a plan like that? Weshould have thought that the 
evils of geographical parties had been too deeply burned in upon 


the experience of Americans, to render possible the importation of 


a principle into the Church, which has already wrought the intol- 
erable evils of civil war in the State. No,no! If there is to be 
any liberty at all left to clergy and people, it is better that every 
shade of permitted variety be found in every Diocese; and then 
there will be liberty in every Diocese, and a tendency to schism 
will be fostered nowhere. If half of the clergy and parishes in 
Ohio have usages like those of half the clergy and parishes in 
Wisconsin, those two halves will be constantly drawn together. 
And if the other two halves have other usages in common, they 
also will be drawn together. There will thus be a double band 
binding the two Dioceses in unity, rather than one increasing sense 
of alienation dividing them asunder. A theory which would re- 
quire that, in New York, Dr. Tyng and Father Morrell should be 
be forced, by the Bishop and Standing Committee, to adopt one 
and the same unvarying style of service, or would put it in the 
power of the Bishop and Standing Committee of Pennsylvania to 
upply a similar compulsion to Dr. Richard Newton and the clergy 
of S. Clement’s Church, is the most mischievous theory that has 
yet been started among us. And nothing could prevent it from 
tearing us all to pieces, except the happy fact that its realization 
is utterly impossible. We are quite sure that the eloquent Dr. 
DeiXoven would never have permitted himself to use that tempt- 
ing and plausible antithesis, had he paused long enough to con- 
sider what it really meant. 
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But if the Canon is a simple nullity in its direct bearing upon 
Ritualistic doctrine and practices,—if, as we have proved, it con- 
demns no specific doctrine as being “ erroneous” or even “ doubt- 
ful,” and torbids or declares to be unlawful no specific act what- 
soever,—what is the great objection to the Canon? Why cannot 
it be permitted to lie quietly idle in the Digest, hurting nobody ? 

It is simply because that Canon does several things which it 
was not intended to do, and which may work greater mischief 
than any other Church legislation we have seen or known since 
the Reformation. When people are impatient and eager to carry 
a particular point, they are not in a temper favorable to the 
cool weighing and examining every part of their summary meas- 
ure. They prefer the short cut, the ten minutes’ rule for the 
speeches, a vote at the close of the second day’s debate, and a 
“ tremendous majority ;” and then they feel happy to think that 
“that difficulty is settled /” when perhaps a far worse difficulty is 
only just beginning. Men’s minds are now, we trust, calm enough 
to go over the ground more deliberately, and with more of fair- 
ness and clearness. 

The Canon is clearly unconstitutional, and theretore null and 
void. And this fatal flaw is found in no less than three separate 
points of view ; which is an unusual number in so short a Canon. 
One is, the infringement on the exclusive right of the J)doceses to 
provide “ the mode of trying Presbyters and Deacons.” Another 
is, the attempting to do indirectly by Canon what can only be 
done directly by Rubric in the Prayer Book. Another is, the 
attempting to settle indirectly, by Canon, new definitions of doc- 
trine, without complying with the safeguards provided, both as to 
the Prayer Book and the Articles of Religion, in Article 8 of the 
Constitution. And these constitutional difficulties were not un- 
known or unnoticed. They were confessed by the framers and 
advocates of the Canon; they were urged most clearly and forci- 
bly by the opponents of the Canon; they were acknowledged to 
be unanswered and unanswerable by those who voted for the 
Canon; they were, in fact, deliberately and baretacedly ridden 
over roughshod by main force of numbers. 

In proving these points we shall not, at present distinguish 
between the three heads of unconstitutionality. Any one of the 
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three is enough to kill the Canon. Admissions on any of the 
three points will therefore be in order and we shall give the de- 
tailed examination separately afterwards. 

The Rev. Dr. Fulton, when introducing the measure as the spokes- 
man of the Committee on Canons, mentioned the question put by 
the Rev. Dr. Harris, of Louisiana: “Whether we have a right 
to change the Ritual Law of the Church, otherwise than as the 
Church declares we shall do it ?”—that is, by Rubric in the Prayer 
Book. And Dr. Fulton says: 


I am frank to confess that the Committee on Canons felt itself exceedingly startled 
by this question. There were many members of that Committee who were decided 
in saying that no such thing, with their consent, could or should be done; that they 
would not invade the Book of Common Prayer; that they would not change the 
Rubrics by way of Canon; that the action from that Committee on Canons should be 
straight-forward, direct, and not touch the Ritual Law of the Church as laid down in 
the Book of Common Prayer, otherwise than as the Constitution of the Church pro- 
vided. 


Again, speaking of the Committee, he says : 


Substantially agreeing that we could not go beyond the bar placed in our way by 
the Rev. Deputy from Louisiana, we considered how we should appeal to the Rubrics, 
and what matters ought to be touched in the Rubrics, for evidently it was to the 
Rubrics we must go. * * * * We have to deal with defective Rubrics, * * 

* * we also have to deal with doubtful Rubrics, and in the construction of these 
defective and otherwise doubtful Rubrics, men with the very strongest purposes of 
truthfulness and rectitude come to directly opposite conclusions. Evidently, then, the 
Rubrics require some amendment, that they may carry out the object of telling men 
what they mean. 


This is perfectly clear and correct, every word of it: and was 
the proper basis for “ the grand measure” of a Commission to 
take into consideration the Levision of the Rubrics. This ought 
to have been the only measure proposed, as it was the only one 
proper; and it would have been carried. But instead of making 
that the first, the great, the only thing, the Committee first 
brought in its Ritual Canon, which Dr, Fulton describes as “im 
measurably less important * * * simply an ad interim thing, 
until better can be done.” The moment we saw the order in 
which the two propositions were brought before the House for 
action, we felt sure that the result would be as it turned out. The 


15 
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prospect of the big one was simply the bait to pass the little one; 
and when the little one was carried, the impatient craving for 
“ something to be done” was satisfied, and the big one was de- 
feated. That which was meant to be only ad interim, now looks 
as if were to be the only thing permanent. 

But here is the constitutional difficulty. If it was clearly un- 
constitutional, as Dr. Fulton asserts, and as the Committee were 
agreed, to settle these subjects by Canon permanently, how could 
it be constitutional to do it “ad interim until better can be 
done?” The very way in which he puts the matter is, by neces- 
sary implication, a clear confession of unconstitutionality. 

The thing which was thus clearly confessed by Dr. Fulton, by 
implication, was boldly charged by Dr. DeKoven in the plainest 
terms, and he as clearly stated that he recognized the true princi- 
ple as laid down by Dr. Fulton: 


The forbidding of any particular thing does interfere with that principle which has 
been laid down by the Deputy from Alabama, (Dr. Fulton), and which I believe to be 
atrue principle. This Church cannot legislate upon her worship in any other way 
than by Rubric; this Church cannot legislate upon her doctrine in any way except 
by an Article of Religion; andif this House, or any other House, attempts to legis- 
late upon Ritual or upon Doctrine by indirection, there are many who will feel that it 
is unconstitutional. 


Another member of the Committee on Canons, Mr. Andrews, 
of Ohio, thus attempts to answer the charge of unconstitutional- 
ity. He touches it only in regard to two of the specifications af- 
terwards struck out, but the principle of unconstitutionality is 
the same, no matter to what point it applies. He says, supposing 
that a clergyman is proceeded against for the use of incense: 


I ask what harm have we done? The Bishop to whom this matter comes, says: 
‘You have madea mistake, gentlemen; I cannot interfere with this matter on ac- 
count of this incense,” and so he decides. If he decides incorrectly under this 
Canon, he can be tried for not carrying out the provisions of this Canon. [this is a 
mistake. No Bishop can be tried for a mere error of judgment in deciding a point of 
law]. Then what? It comes to the House of Bishops, aud they are called upon to 
determine the constitutionality and legality of this enactment. What harm is done? 
Every lawyer knows that this happens all the time where a penal enactment is decided 
finally to be unconstitutional, and therefore is null. It does no harm; no man is in- 
jured. 


We do not pause to show the absurdity of converting the House 
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of Bishops into a Court of Appeal to decide that a Canon passed 
by their own vote should be held null and void for unconstitu- 
tionality ; but the defence against the plain charge of unconsti- 
tutionality, as made by this eminent lawyer, is only this; “If it 
be unconstitutional, what harm have we done? It is of course, 
null and void, and no man is injured.” Is ¢hat an answer? It 
looks like only another confession that the Canon is unconstitu- 
tional, and that they knew it at the time they proposed it. 

The Rev. Dr. Lewin, of Maryland, who moved an amendment 
of his own (but when that failed put his constitutional scruples in 
his pocket and voted for the Committee’s Canon), asserted its un- 
constitutionality over and over again, touching the mode of trial. 
“In my humble judgment,” says he, “it encroaches upon the 
constitution.” And again: “In spirit, it encroaches upon the 
Constitution.” And again: “I submit, it is hardly consistent 
with the letter of the Constitution.” And again: “It runs very 
strongly on the heels of the Constitution.” And finally: “TI 
contend that this Canon is entirely contrary to the spirit if not 
the letter of the Constitution, and directly in the teeth of the 
Canon “of Proceedings on Public Rumor.” How a man could 
afterwards vote for such a Canon, is for Aim to explain, not for us. 

Mr. Blanchard, of Maryland, who had an amendment of his 
own to offer, (but with a consistency equal to Dr. Lewin’s, finally 
voted for the Committee’s Canon), said that “it simply constitutes 
a new tribunal not known to the Canon Law of this Church ;” 
that is to say, he knew it to be a flat breach of Article 6 of the 
Constitution. 

The opponents of the Canon, of course, such as Dr. Beers, of 
Albany, the Hon. Jacob Thompson, and others, reiterated the 
charge of unconstitutionality with energy, as was to have been 
expected. But there was really no answer, and no serious attempt 
to answer the charge; so that the Rev. Dr. Huntington, of Mas- 
sachusetts—who himself also voted for the Canon—was perfectly 
justifiable in saying as he did say, two days after the passage of 
it, and without contradiction from anybody : 

I am opposed to anything like panic legislation, and I have felt dissatisfied with 


much of the legislation of this session, because it has seemed to be just that panic 
legislation; aud I hold that the boasted unanimity with which we passed our much 
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vaunted canon the other day was in some sense, (you will pardon me for saying it), 
a proof of its superficiality. I hold that the argument of the Ritualist, here and 
elsewhere, that canonical legislation upon this subject is unconstitutional, is an wnan- 
swerable argument. It has not been met, or begun tobe met by any speaker on this 
Sloor. 


Let us now consider the three points in which the Canon is un- 
constitutional, in their order. 

I. The first is, in regard to the mode of trial. The Constitu- 
tion says: “In every Diocese, the mode of trying Presbyters 
and Deacons may be instituted by the Convention of the Diocese.” 
And, on the objections raised by Virginia, this clause has heen 
construed so strictly that it has been decided that the erection of 
a Court of Appeal, for a group of Dioceses, by themselves and at 
their own request, would be a violation of it. It was this objec- 
tion that paralyzed the powers proposed to be exercised by the 
Federate Council of New York. 

Now does this Canon provide a “mode of trying Presbyters 
and Deacous?” “No,” says Mr. Burgwin, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee : 


The trial, under this Canon, will only come on after the Minister has committed 
the offence, and it can only come on after the action of the Standing Committee. 
The Standing Committee and the Bishop have not tried him: they have not decided 
that any offence has been committed for which he may be disciplined. But after he 
has committed the offence of which I have spoken, which is simply the refusal to obey 
the admonition of his Bishop, the Standing Committee will then simply provide that 
he is to be tried under the provisions of the Diocese for that offence. They have 
not yet tried him, nor do they, under the provisions of this Canon, proceed to try 
him; but this Canon makes it their duty to see that he is tried under the provisions 
which the Constitution and Canons of his own Diocese may have provided to meet 
the case. 


This iooks very amiable and innocent. But the Canon itself 
has an ugly squint about it when more closely examined. It 
bristles with techniéal words throughout, which have no meaning 


. except in connection with atrial. We there read of a “ complaint” 
being made, of “summoning” the Standing Committee “to in- 
vestigate the matter,” of what shall be done after ‘ investigation,” 
and that the clergyman shall be “ notified,” and shall “have 
opportunity to be heard in his defence.” We read also of charges 
preferred, and “the findings of the Bishop and Standing Com- 
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mittee,” and that a “record shall be kept of the proceedings in the 
case.” More than all, we read that the clergyman may receive 
an “ admonition,” which is one of the only three kinds of punish- 
ment allowed by our Church when a man has been found guilty 
on trial. And yet we are told, “ this is no ¢rial’ Oh, no! We 
do not here ‘institute’ any mode of trying Presbyters and Dea- 
cons!” Why, even Mr. Burgwin himself, at the very time when 
he is disclaiming the idea that it is a “* trial,” describes the object 
of it as being “simply to provide another method not only of 
reaching the teaching of false and erroneous doctrine, but of pre- 
venting the setting forth or symbolizing of doubtful doctrine; 
and that for the peace of the Church.” What does he mean by 
* another method ?” The Canons already provided one Consti- 
tutional “ method of reaching the teaching of false and erroneous 
doctrine,” and this new Canon was to “ provide another method ” 
of doing the same thing, with an addition. If this is not a pal- 
pabie confession of the unconstitutionality of it, we do not under- 
stand the force of language. 

The pretence that this is not a technical “trial,” then, is all 
technical moonshine. The clergymen is * charged” with symbol- 





izing erroneous or doubtful doctrines,—a peculiarly odious charge, 
because it ¢mplies that he is underhandedly doing something that 
he dare not do openly and above-aboard : whereas it is this Canon 
which is cowardly and sneaking in its mode of operation, really 
putting a man on trial in a particularly injurious way, while pre- 
tending all the while that he is not on trial at all. If a man be 
found guilty, and “ admonished,’—whether guilty or not,—it will, 
ten to one, make both the parish and the Diocese too hot to hold 
him. And it is all done by a “ mode of trying Presbyters and 
Deacons instituted” not by the Diocesan Convention, but by Gen- 
eral Convention, and General Convention alone. It is therefore a 
substantial and essential violation of Article 6. 

II. The second point is in regard to our Ritual Law, as em- 
bodied in the Book of Common Prayer and its Rubrics, and as 
protected from change by anything short of the action of two 
successive General Conventions, the proposed change being mean- 
while made known to all the Dioceses. 

There is the less reason to enlarge upon this point, because it 
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was so fully and freely conceded, on almost all sides. Our readers 
will not have forgotten what we have quoted from Dr. Fulton as 
to the “ startling” of the Committee when they were brought face 
to face with this difficulty. And as he began, so Mr. Burgwin 
ended, with a sweeping acknowledgment of the true principle: 
“This Canon does not forbid in terms certain practices to be in- 
troduced, because there were members on that Committee who 
would not have consented to introduce into this House any Canon 
which ventured to interfere with the Ritual of the Church, either 
by commanding or prohibiting, believing that that was a matter 
which was sacred to the Rubrics, and that we by Canon had no 
right to interfere with those Rubrics, eitner by positive or by nega- 
tive legislation.” 

This is our text. And now we must ask the reader calinly to 
look over the ground a little, and see just where he is, and what 
he is about. 

In England, the Prayer Book contains the law of Ritual,—the 
law for the arrangement of chancels, for the ornaments of the 
Church and of the ministers of various grades, for vestments, and 
for the settlement by the Bishop of all doubtful points concerning 
the performance of the things “ contained in this Book.” But 
our American Book has deliberately omitted ali this. Why was 
this done? There can only be one reason given. Our American 
Church was determined to leave liberty to her clergy and people, 
on all these points where the Church of England had worried 
them by coercive law. That liberty has existed since the organi- 
zation of our American Church. But what is the meaning of the 
phrase that we have liberty on these subjects? The meaning is 
that it shall not be in the power of Bishops and Standing Com- 
mittees and Ecclesiastical Courts to prosecute, or persecute, 
or “ investigate,” or “admonish,” any clergyman or any parish 
about any such matter. Where there was no written law to exe- 
cute, there the Bishop and Standing Committee had nothing to do 
in the way of coercion. The written law was utterly wiped out. 
By the 8th Article of the Constitution no particle of it can be 
restored without the action of two General Conventions. It can’t 
be done merely by a Canon, made by only one General Conven- 


tion. Zhat is now conceded all round. 
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This being the case, what does this precious Canon pretend to 
do? Its framers in reality—if they were as straightforward as 
they professed to be—would have said: “ We have no power to 
make a prohibition of any specific act by Canon, although that 
Canon would have the consent of both Houses of General Con- 
vention. It would be clearly unconstitutional. But we have the 
right, by Canon, to commit to any one Bishop, with his Standing 
Committee, the power to prohibit any and every act which seems 
to them, to symbolize erroneous or doubtful doctrines, whether it 
really does so or not ; and whenever they see fit to prohibit any 
such act, they shall have power to coerce any clergyman to obey 
them, whether he likes it or not.” It is a total repeal of the lib- 
erty at present secured constitutionally to every clergyman and 
parish in our Church, and making them as subject to coercion, in 
every detail, as the clergy of the Church of England. 

We beg pardon for misrepresenting the position of the clergy 
of the Church of England. They may be coerced, indeed, in 
every point mentioned expressly in the law; but there must be 
express and specific law before they can be coerced at all. More- 
over, though their oath of Canonical obedience is not limited, as 
ours is, to a government “ according to the Canons,” yet English 
courts have over and over again decided, that canonical obedience 
does not pledge a inan to implicit submission to every act of au- 
thority on the part of his superiors, but only to yield due obedience 
to every command which his superiors are, by iaw, authorized to 
impose. 

Happy English Clergymen, to live under a written law, claim- 
ing only such a reasonable obedience! How different from what 
our condition may become, under this new Canon! There being 
confessedly no written law to be guided by, what are the Bishop 
and Standing Committee to do, when they come together to “ in- 
vestigate 7” What isto betheirstandard? They are left absolutely 
without any standard but their own sweet will. They can pro- 
hibit anything they do not happen to fancy themselves. The 
clergyman may protest that it does not symbolize erroneous doc- 
trine. He may prove that he teaches his people that it symbolizes 
something else, which is unobjectionable. No matter! If they 
think it teaches something else, they can say so, and settle the 
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public in the opinion that that is what he really meant all the 
while, only was not honest enough to say so. Then they can 
“ admonish” him not to do it again. If he yield, the publie ac- 
cepts the Bishop’s version of the usage as the true one, and the 
clergyman loses the confidence of the people, and soon has to 
* move on,” with a stigma attached to him wherever he goes. Or 
he resists, and is then tried and condemned for the “ breach of his 
ordination vow.” Yet, says Mr. Andrews: “ What harm have 
we done? No man is injured !” 

There is still another point which aggravates all the evils of 
the tremendous change which is here attempted in our legislation. 
Heretofore, when a clergyman was to be tried, there has gener- 
erally been some provision for selecting a court in which there 
might be a chance, at least, of fairness. But here, the Court is 
already chosen and fixed, chosen for entirely different purposes. 
In every Diocese, as a general rule, the Bishop is in harmony 
with the majority of the clergy and laity in Church politics. The 
Standing Committee, of course, is chosen annually by the major- 
ity. These Ritualistic questions, as we all know, are partisan 
questions, on which partisan feeling is at present more intense 
and imperative than on any other. We have, then, as a perma- 
nent fixture, a partisan Bishop and partisan Standing Committee 
clothed with unlimited power to crush out the minority! And 
there is no possibility of an appeal. 

That a power which cannot constitutionally be exercised even 
by both Houses of General Convention, can by them be depu- 
ted to be exercised by a single Bishop with his Standing Commit- 
tee, is manifestly too absurd to be seriously maintained by any 
one. It is palpably a violation of the Constitution. If General 
Convention cannot make a new Rubric at a single session, it can- 
not be done by any one Bishop and Standing Committee at their 
own will. , 

But the attempt has been made to evade the force of all this 
by misstating the real drift of the Canon. It is not, they say, to 
regulate Ritual, for that would be palpably unconstitutional. 
It is not to regulate doctrine, for that would be unconstitutional. 
These things can only be done by an alteration of the Prayer- 
Book in the constitutional manner. But ¢/Zs is only meant to 
ensure the keeping of the ordination vow of canonical obedience. 
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“ That is the point,” says Dr. Fulton; “and I may say that, in 
comparison with that one point, all the rest of this Canon is 
smoke. It is the one point. The only thing that our Committee 
on Canons is perfectly unanimous and determined in having re- 
spected, is that thing, that the Episcopate shall no longer be an 
emasculated office in this Church, but that they shall be able to 
keep their sworn obligations, and that the clergy shall be required 
to keep theirs.” But if this was the real object of the Canon, 
why did they not place it in Title II. of the Digest? There, 
among the offences for which a Clergyman may be tried, there is 
expressly set down already “any act which involves a breach of 
his ordination vows.” If this was what the Canon really meant, 
the additional matter should have been inserted there. But this 
mere afterthought—this attempt to show that the Canon is not 
meant to touch on what belongs properly to the Prayer-Book—is 
confounded by the very heading under which it was passed, 
which is: ‘* Addition to Canon 20, Title I., of the use of the Boox 
or Common Prayer.” That it was intended, and only intended, 
to cover what properly belongs to the sphere of the Prayer Book, 
is therefore branded deep into the very forehead of this Canon, 
and cannot be obliterated by a mere phrase ina speech. An addi- 
tional proof, if any were wanted, may be found in the fact, that 
the scope of the Canon is limited to the celebration of the Holy 
Communion. Is that the only thing to which “ canonical obedi- 
ence” applies? Is the Episcopate to continue to be “ an emascu- 
lated office” on everything else? No, no! We do not wonder 
that Dr. Fulton, in the pressure of objections that were hard to 
answer, should havé seized upon that passing thought ; but it will 
not endure calm examination for a moment. 

III. There is a third point of unconstitutionality in this Canon, 


more important and more fatal than either of the others. It is in 


regard to Doctrine. The admission that it was unconstitutional 
to legislate on 2itwal by Canon, was strong and clear. The case 
is still stronger, if possible, in regard to legislating by Canon on 
Doctrine. Dr, Fulton said, in his opening speech : 


Now as to the doctrines touched in the Holy Communion, our Committee were 
wholly indisposed to express any opinion in respect to any phases of doctrine that 
might occur. We absolutely declined to declare what are erroneous doctrines. We 
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absolutely declined to tell where the lines of limitation of the church are set. We 
absolutely declined; therefore, to designate which are doubtful doctrines Why ? 
Because, I trust, and I believe Iam right in trusting, that this Convention well , 
knows that it is not the province of the Committce ou Canons to determine that; 
nay, more, that it is not committed to this House to determine that. 


That new Doctrinal definitions could not be made rightly out- 
side of the safeguards of the 8th Article of the Constitution, was 
clearly conceded, over and over again ; and it is at any rate too 
palpable to call for demonstration in this place. Rumor stated 
that one of the Bishops had prepared anew Article of Religion 
on the subject of Eucharistic Doctrine; which is the right way 
to reach a change, if any change be needed. But we heard noth- 
ing further of it during the session. One speaker, indeed, Dr. 
Rudder, of Philadelphia, said: 


‘ As we all know, at the last General Convention the Upper House put forth in a 
Pastoral a declaration on the doctrines of the Baptismal office. In other words, they 
did not-add to the faith of the Chureh, but they did, as they had a right to do, 
define that faith, and I maintain, if it was in the power of that Upper House, as J 
hold it was, thus in fact to legislate. in this sense of the word “legislation,” concern- 
ing doctrine, @ fortiori, the whole General Convention has a right to detine the 
Church's rubries in regard to this matter of Ritual. 


It is really astonishing to see any American Churehman willing 
to concede that every Declaration or Pastoral ot the Bishops 


alone, can “legislate” so as to ‘‘ define doctrine,” 


or anything 
else, in a binding form. Why, this is just what the poor be- 
nighted Papists believe in regard to the Encyclicals of the Pope! 
Thank Providence, new doctrinal definitions cannot be legislated 
into authority over us quite so easily as that. The Declaration - os 
on Baptism was not worth the paper it was written on at the 
time; and the Low Church are at length so well assured of it, 
that, after thinking it over for three years, they asked the altera- 
tion of a Rubric in the Prayer-Book, as something solid; and 
did not get it. What need had they of that, if the ‘degislation” 
of the Pastoral of 187L had given them what they wanted al- 
ready ¢ ; 





The phrase used in this canon in regard to doctrine, is a new 


and peculiar phrase, the like of which has never been seen be- 
fore in the Anglican Communion, since the time of the Reforma- 
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tion. In the Ordinal, Bishops and Priests are required to prom- 
ise that they will “banish and drive away from the Church all 
erroneous and strange doctrine contrary to God’s Word.” This 
is a form which we all understand; and there was more than one 
request that the phrase in the Canon should be made to corres- 
pond. Mr. Andrews, of Ohio, said that * doubtful” doctrine and 
“strange” doctrine meant the same thing: but the change was 
not made. The new phrase was adhered to, rather than take up 
with the old and well-understood words with which all are famil- 
iar. There is also another phrase with which all are familiar,— 
that used in the Canon. “Of offences for which Ministers may be 


3 


tried and punished ;” and one of these offences is, ‘‘ Holding and 
teaching, publicly or privately, and udvisedly, any doctrine con- 
trary to that held by the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America.” It was suggested that this be the phrase 
used in the Canon; but the suggestion was not heeded. They 
thus proved clearly that they insisted upon a new phrase, because 
they meant a new thing. Now what is this new thing? 

To comprehend it fully we must go back a little, and take a 
general outlook over the ground once more. Medieval Rome 
had overloaded the simplicity of the primitive Fath, by pursuing 
a policy of gradual accumulation of dogmas, outside of the clear 
teachings of Holy Scripture and the Primitive Church. Any 
theological dogma that became fashionable, and pretty generally 
prevalent, or that the rulers of the Church for the time being 
thonght they conld use as a means of increased power or gain, 
was by-and-by add d to the faith, and made obligatory on men’s 
consciences by ecclesiastical authority; and, then, woe to the mi- 
nority who presumed any longer to contradict it! They were to 
be “put down,” as summarily as some folk would now “ put 
down” the Ritualists. When the Reformation came, amidst 
much that was evil, the new and the right principle once more 
asserted its supremacy. Mere ecclesiastical opinions ceased to be 
binding. No doctrine was to be censured as “ erroneous” or 
“ strange,” unless it was “ contrary to Gop’s Word.” The Ecu- 
menical Creeds themselves were to be accepted, because ‘they 
may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scripture.” 


People could deny and denounce Imaye-worship, Saint-worship, 
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Purgatory, Indulgences, and what not, without saying one sylla- 
ble that was “contrary to Gop’s Word.” And so long as noth- 
ing was preached “contrary to Gop’s Word,” the clergy were 
free. No matter how erroneous their teachings were in other re- 
spects, so long as they did not set forth these errors as “ necessary 
to salvation,” they were free. And in the interpretation of the 
Word of Gop, so as to ascertain its true meaning, the fundament- 
al principle of the British Reformation, set forth by the sume con- 
vocation that set forth the XX XIX Articles, and in the same set of 
Canons which first required subscription thereto, in 1571, enjoined 
also that preachers should “in the first place be careful never to 
teach anything from the pulpit, to be religiously held and be- 
lieved by the people, but what is agreeable to the doctrine of the 
Old and New Testament, and collected out of that very doctrine 
by the Catholic Fathers and ancient Bishops.” This is the fund- 
amental Reformation-principle of the Anglican Communion ; and 
there is no class of men so thoroughly loyal to it as those who 
are nick-named “ Rivualists.” They are ready to be judged by 
that standard any day, any where. 

It is this which makes the two forms which we have quoted 
above, entirely identical in meaning. “ Erroneous and strange 
doctrine contrary to God’s Word,” means exactly the same as 
“doctrine contrary to that held by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America,’ And the two are, 
therefore, solemnly joined together in the constitutional formula 
(Article 7) which every Clergyman has signed before his ordina- 
tion in this Church; 

I do believe the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be the Word of 
God, and to contain all things necessary to salvation; and I do solemnly engage to 
conform to the doctrines and worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. 


[t is utterly amazing and confounding,—it is worse than start- 
ling and humiliating,—to find that both houses of our General 
Convention, in their eager haste to find some ready way to hit a 
few unpopular persons, should have thrown overboard bodily the 
fundamental principle of the Reformation itself, that THE 
WORD OF GOD is to be the sole ultimate standard of what is 
“erroneous” or “strange” in point of doctrine :—The Word of 
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Gop, as interpreted, not by each man for himself, not by the 
House of Bishops in any pastoral or declaration, not by both 
Houses of General Convention in any canon, but as interpreted 
by “the Catholic Fathers and ancient Bishops.” This—the 
Reformation Standard—-they have thrown overboard bodily, and 
have “left not a wrack behind.” 

But what standard have they put in its place? If they had 
been willing to say that a clergyman should be punished for sym- 
bolizing “ doctrine contrary to that held by the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States” it would have meant the same 
thing as the above, and there weuld have been no objection. 
But if that were all that they wanted, they needed no new canon 
atall. The old canon would have been abundantly sufficient. It 
already authorized the punishment of any minister who is guilty 
of “holding and teaching publicly or privately, and advisedly, 
any doctrine contrary to that held by” this Church. It is not 
limited to teaching én sermons, or by word of mouth: but teach- 
ing by symbols is clearly included,—if there be any such teaching 
at all. 

The whole strength and stress of the canon, then, must be 
found in the new phrase. 

And now let us look back once more for another general view, 
in order to reach the full measure of the meaning of the worst 
word in this new phrase. 

In accordance with the wise, ancient adage: ‘It is better that 
ten guilty men should escape, rather than one innocent man 
should be punished ;” the whole of the judicial system of our 
Anglo-Saxon race rests on the principle that the accused should 
have the benefit of all doubts in the case. No one is to be pun- 
ished unless he is clearly guilty of something that deserves pun- 
ishment. To punish a man when it is “doubtful” whether the 
thing he is charged with be wrong or not, or to punish him for 
a wrong thing when it is “ doubtful” whether he did it or not, is 
utterly abhorent to every principle of English or American law or 
justice. 

Accordingly there is no Anglican precedent whatever by which 
any man can be censured or punisied for preachiag or teaching 


any “doubtful” doctrine ;—absolutely none. The introduction 
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of that word effects a total revolution of every previous principle 
of law and justice heretofore established agwong us. Heretofore, 
if the doctrine a man preached was “doubtful,” it was ‘ doubt- 
ful ” whether he was wrong at all. If that side was not open to 
doubt, then the case was not a “ doubtful” case. If it was ““doubt- 
ful” whether he was wrong at all, of course he was free from lia- 
bility to censure; for he could not be punished until it was 
clearly proved that he was in the wrong. And he could not be 
clearly proved to be in the wrong, so long as the case was “ donbt- 
ful.” To make a man liable to “charges,” and ‘ investigation,” 
and “admonition,” on the express ground that it is ‘“ doubtful,” 
whether he has not been guzte right all through, is about the purest 
piece of éniquity that has ever seen daylight in our communion 
since the reformation. 

But what is meant by the word “ doubtful,” when there is no 
standard of right and wrong? That a doctrine should be “ doubt- 
ful,” when compared with Holy Scripture, or with the Catholic 
Fathers and ancient Bishops, or with the Prayer Book and Arti- 
cles, or any other known standard, is at least an appreciable idea. 
It would give a man some ghost of a chance. But as a// mention 
of any standard has been entirely, purposely, and obstinately 
omitted, it is simply impossible to imagine any standard but the 
notions of the particular Bishop and Standing Committee who 


may happen to have a case under investigation. Any thing is 
“ doubtful” about which they have their “doubts!” With some, 


everything except Zwinglianism would be “ doubtful.” With oth- 
ers, everything but the “ receptionist ” theory would be “ doubt- 
ful.” With others, the very phrase “ Real Presence” would be 
“doubtful,” at the least. Nothing is left,—absolutely nothing— 
except the notions of the few gentlemen who happen to be taking 
part in the investigation. 

Nor is this the only “doubtful” business in the case. There is 


very large room for * doubts ” 


in deciding whether a certain prac- 
tice symbolizes a certain doctrine, or whether it does not. Some 
wise man of Gotham may be of the opinion that lighted candles 
at the Holy Eucharist “symbolize ” transubstantiation. The poor 
clergyman may deny it. He may protest that lights don’t symbol- 
ize transubstantiation ; that he has never thouglit so, or tauglit so 3, 
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that he has tanght his people that they symbolize simply the great 
and undeniable truth that Christ is the true Light ot the World. 
Bat if the Bishop and Standing Committee insist, and decide that 
lights do symbolize transubstantiation, and thereupon “ admon- 
ish” him to pat ont his light, what is he to do about it? He 
may quote Holy Scripture to show the true meaning of lights, or 
of incense, or of any thing else. They will look up some phrase 
in some book by Charles Walker or Orby Shipley, or somebody 
else he never read, and will insist that, on such-a point, Orby 
Shipley or Charles Walker are notoriously a higher authority “ in 
this Church ” than the Holy Scriptures: and al] a poor parson’s 
protestations will go for nothing. 

The whole vast realm of what is “ doubtful,’ has heretofore, 
ever since the Reformation, been a domain of freedom. Hereafter, 
it is to be shut up, and ruled over by a petty, irresponsible des- 
potism. This is exactly what Ultramontanism has been doing in 
the Church of Rome. They have there what they call the *Con- 
gregation of the Index.” This knot of divines have sharp eyes 


for seeing, and sharp noses for smelling out, anything that is in 


the least degree “ doubtful,”’—anything “ sounding to heresy.” It 
does not need to be heresy itself. Anything “doubtful,” or in 
danger of being thought doubtful, will answer the purpose of call- 


ing into activity their sleepless vigilance. The person who has 
said or done the doubtful thing, soon learns that they have investi- 
gated him, and he is “admonished” not to do it again. If he 
humbly submit, all is well. He is what they call “a good Cath- 
olic,” with no opinion of his own on any subject. If he does not 
submit, what then? Then they punish him for disobedience :— 
exactly as this new canon proposes to do, in this free Protestant 
Episcopal Church in these free United States of America. 

But no! We beg pardon of the Pope and the Congregation of 
the Index. They have only one such central irresponsible author- 
ity, in Rome itself. It is possible to get along somehow under 
one such absolute despot, whose word is law to all alike; but this 
new canon proposes to give us one, equally absolute and irrespon- 
sible in each one of our forty-five dioceses! And there is no cer- 
tainty that any éwo of the forty-five will render the same decision 
on the same subject matter | 
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There can be no mistake about the mischievous intent of this 
word “doubtful.” The leading opponents of Ritualism know 
very well that it is impossible to prove Ritualism to be contrary to 
Gop’s Word, or contrary to the Catholic Fathers and ancient Bish- 
ops, or contrary to the standards of this Church. That has been 
tried for forty years, and has failed all the time. If those old- 
fashioned standards are to be the only standards, the battle is over, 
the Ritualists have won the fight, and all that is to be done is to 
leave them undisputed masters of the field. That this is clear, let 
us weigh what is said by the Rev. Dr. Norton, of Virginia,—one of 
the dioceses that asked in urgent tones that “ something should be 
done,” and whose deputy may therefore claim to understand what 
is really wanting. He says: 

‘“‘ Erroneous doctrines” we understand to be statements of doctrine clearly in con- 
flict with the doctrine of the Church. ‘“ Doubtful doctrines” we understand to be 
statements of doctrine which may naturally give rise to doubts in the minds of those 
who hear the statements, as to whether they are in accordance with the doctrines of 
the Church. And sir, I maintain that it is not well-defined and manifestly erroneous 
doctrines which are causing most trouble in our Church at this time, but deubiful state- 
ments of doctrines which create general uneasiness * * * * * I say itis 
the doubtful doctrines, which, to a large extent are disturbing the peace of the Church, 
and when men of the greatest minds, after such (as it is claimed) misunderstanding of 
their words in the statement of doctrine, come forward and explain that they have been 
misunderstood, what are we are to expect from lesser minds in our parish churches 


venturing to speak unguarded words which, after all, may turn out not to be erroneous, 
but simply doubtful words ? 


And Mr. Burgwin, in his closing speech, tells us most clearly 
why this word “ doubtful” was chosen by the Committee ; 


It was for this reason: When a Bishop and a Standing Committee have decided 
that the clergymen whose practices are under consideration has by acts set forth or 
symbolized certain doctrines, his act should Nort be thereby stamped as having 
taught “‘ erroneous” doctrine; it might leave it charitably to be supposed that the 
Bishop and Standing Committee had only considered that the doctrine was a doubtful 
one: and as such, with a view of securing the peace of the Church, they had a right 
to forbid it. This Canon gives the Bishop, with the advice of the Standing Committee, 
the right to forbid a practice which, in their opinion, sets forth a doubtful doctrine. 


And again, in language still stronger, speaking of a case where 
the Bishop and Standing Committee have decided against a 
clergyman, he says: They have not decided that any offence has 
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been committed for which he may be disciplined. But after he has 
committed the offence of which I have spoken, which is simply 
the refusal to obey the admonition of’ his Bishop, the Standing Com- 
mittee will then simply provide that he be tried under the provi- 
sion of the Diocese for that offence.” In other words: The clergy- 


man has done a thing which is not wrong. The Bishop admonishes 
him not to do it any more. And if he continues to do the thing— 
which is acknowledged not to be wrong, not to be “ an offence,” — 
he is to be punished for disobedience, and breach of his ordination 
vow! Whereas, it is the Bishop who ought to be punished for in- 
vading a freedom that was won in the fires of the Reformation, 
and has been enjoyed ever since, until the fatal month of October, 
1874. 

But the crowning point of the wnconstitutionality of the Canon 
in regard to doctrine is this :—That while it is acknowledged on 
all hands that no new doctrinal definition or statement can be made 
binding on anybody, until it has been adopted by two successive 
General Conventions under the safeguard of Article 8, this Canon 
pretends to commit, by Canon, to each Bishop and Standing Com- 
mittee, not only the power of defining what is ‘‘ erroneous” ac- 
cording to any standard that may exist in their own breasts, but to 
label any other doctrine they don’t like “ dowbéful,” and as such to 
make their decision binding on every person in that Diocese! The 
total unconstitutionality of this is too plain to question. 

There is yet another point of serious inconsistency in the Canon. 
The Standing Committee (except in Connecticut, Maryland and 
Easton,) consists partly of Jaymen. These /aymen are here made 
judges of doctrine, and of that which symbolizes doctrine. This 
is utterly wrong, and in fundamental opposition to anything ever 
known in the Church of America before. They are made judges 
of a Clergyman, also ; in defiance of the well established principle 
that, in ecclesiastical affairs, the clergy can be judged only by 
those of their own order. If that part of the Canon had included 
only the clerical members of the Standing Committee, it would 
have been quite right, and a clear gain. It is a recognition of the 
patent fact that the vow of Canonical obedience is not made to 
the Bishop only ; but to “ the Bishop wad other chief ministers ;” — 
(which *‘ chief ministers,” however, don’t mean chief laymen). And 
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in so far, this Canon is a direct condemnation of the course of the 
late Bishop of Ohio, and the Bishops of Pittsburg and Pennsyl- 
vania, who seem to have thought that the oath of Canonical obe- 
dience made the Bishop the individual autocrat of his clergy in 
anything he might choose to command, outside of the express law 
of the Church. The principles that were affirmed by the framers 
of this Canon, are equally destructive of the Nebraska Diocesan 
Canon also, which makes the Bishop’s written will to be law, 
without any consultation with his Standing Committee whatsoever. 

We must recognize, moreover, a limitation of the Canon which 
is of great practical importance, though of none theoretically, and 
therefore we have passed it by in the preceding argument. It is, 
that the whole scope of the Canon is limited to the Celebration of 
the Holy Communion. Why this limitation was made, it would 
puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer to tell. Surely that is not the only 
subject on which erroneous or doubtful doctrine may be taught. 
_ It was not Eucharistic doctrine or practices that caused the Cheney 
case. It was not Eucharistic symbolism that caused the Cummins 
schism. If the Canon is constitutional for the Holy Communion, 
it would be equally so if made general. If it is meant solely to 
enforce the obligation of ‘ Canonical obedience,” surely iat vow 
is not limited to the celebration of the Holy Communion. There 
is no such limitation in the Ordinal; and there is no ground for 
any such limitation outside of the Ordinal. If the Bishop and 
Standing Committee ought to have absolute and irresponsible 
power to order the Ritual of the Holy Communion, there is no 
reason why they ought not to have the same power over every 
other part of Ritual. If they ought to have absolute power over 
the supposed symbolizing of “ erroneous and doubtful doctrines” in 
the Celebration of the Holy Eucharist, there is no reason why they 
should not have it in regard to symbolism in every other part of 
the services of the Church. It may be said that the greater im- 
portance of the Holy Eucharist is the reason why it is selected ; 
but this would be a reason the other way; for, in the more im- 
portant sphere, the exercise of an irresponsible and arbitrary des- 
potism may do only the more harm. Besides which, it is an old 
maxim that “the greater includes the less ;”’ whereas here, it 
would seem, the greater is held to exclude the less. Practically, 
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we grant, this limitation is the best part of the Canon, because it 
lessens the power for mischief, and demonstrates the unreasona- 
bleness of all the rest of it. But we would call attention to the 
fact that the House of Bishops saw the inconsistency, and—only 
for symmetry, of course—changed a phrase or two, which would 
have given them an unlimited sweep over all the services of the 
Church ; but the Lower House insisted, and succeeded in retain- 
ing their judicious piece of illogical inconsistency, as a vital part 
of the Canon finally passed. It would not take much of a change ; 
however, to give the Bishops all they want; and it may be slyly 
done some of these days—‘“ for symmetry”—if the vigilance of 
the clergy be not keener in time to come, than it has been in time 
past. 

Where is the use of complaining that there is a great falling off 
in the number of candidates for the ministry? Who can wonder 
at it? Of old, it used to be understood, that a clergyman, once 
duly recognized as a rector of a parish, could not be ousted by his 
bishop, or his vestry, or both together, unless he could be proved 
guilty of some canonical offence. Three years ago they passed a 
canon by which, in case of a difference with his vestry, the bishop 
and vestry may jerk him out of his rectorship before another 
Easter election can give the congregation a chance to come to his 
rescue. It was openly stated on the floor, by legal gentlemen, at 
the time, that that canon would not effect the existing rights of all 
rectors who became such before that canon was passed. But it 
affects all who became rectors since then; and the number of those 
who look forward to” such rectorships diminishes. Now they have 
passed the Ritual Canon of Abominations, and who can wonder 
if we should find a further falling off? When it comes to be 
understood that the entire body of old Constitutional American 
liberty for priest and parish has been put at the mercy of each 
Bishop and Standing Committee; when people realize that our 
position of Constitutional freedom is gone forever, so far as the 
Holy Eucharist is concerned, and that the way is paved for easily 
destroying the remainder, does any man in his senses suppose that 
it will tend to attract young men of ability and character in this 
free country? We trow not. But we call special attention to 
the principle admitted in regard to that other mischievous canon, 
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and which is equally applicable to this. All the clergy who were 
in orders before the passage of this Ritual Canon, entered the 
ministry on @ contract expressed in the Constitution and canons as 
they then stood. An unconstitutional canon, altering their rights 
illegally, is nu? and void. And they will be protected against its 
effect on appeal to the civil courts. In allusion to this prospect, 
the Rev. Dr. Rudder said: ‘“ The Church, I think, will take the 
risk.” The Church would do more wisely, not to “ take the risk” 
of putting this canon into execution. 

Let us, in closing, recapitulate the beauties of this delectable 
canon : 

It invades legal rights, by altering the constitutional contract 
on which all our clergy were ordained. 

It discourages, more than any previous legislation, the young 
men who might otherwise seek to enter our ministry. 

It is a violation of Article 6 of the, Constitution, in that it 
really institutes a new mode of trying Presbyters and Deacons, 
not enacted by the Diocesan Conventions. 

It is unprincipled, in providing a fixed partisan court to try 
issues which can never be of other than a partisan character. 

It is unprincipled further, in that it sets laymen to judge 
clergymen, and that in matters of doctrine. 

It is a violation of article 8 of the Constitution, in that it 
pretends to give power to each Bishop and Standing Committee to 
prohibit or enjoin ritual acts of which nothing is said in the Prayer 
Book, and that without even attempting to procure an addition 
to the Rubric in the constitutional manner. 

It is unprincipled in that it makes the Bishop and Standing 
Committee to be absolute judges of the symbolical meaning of a rit- 
ual act,—that symbolical meaning being something on which the 
standards of our Chureh are totally silent, and in regard to which 
there is no known standard but the will or fancy of each individ- 
ual. 

It is unprincipled in giving them power to make their own indi- 
vidual notions the sole basis of coercion, although their interpre- 
tation may be totally repudiated by the clergyman to be coerced. 

It is a violation of Article 8 of the Constitution in respect 
of doctrine, in that it pretends to give to a Bishop and Standing 
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Committee power to coerce others by new definitions of doctrine, 


which have never been made standards in the mode prescribed by 
the said eighth article. 

It is unprincipled, in omitting to mention any standard of doc- 
trine, outside of the notion of the persons deciding, and yet in 
giving to those notions power to coerce the clergy. 

It is utterly revolutionary, and destructive of all liberty, and 
repudiates the chief blessing of the reformation, and introduces 
the worst error of Ultramontanism, in declaring that to teach 
what is “doubtful ” shall be a sufficient ground for punishment, 
and that the standard of doubtfulness shall be found, not in God’s 
Word, not in the Church’s written law, but solely in the breasts of 
other men. 

And it is unprincipled, in ruling that, in a case of doubtful 
symbolism, the doubt shall be thrown aga/nst the accused; and in 
a case of doubtful doctrine, that the doubt shall be thrown against 
the accused also. To translate this into a similar secular case : 
if it be doubtful whether a certain killing were murder or not, the 
fact that it 7s doubtful should justify the jury in bringing in a ver- 


> <Andif it were doubtful whether it were John 


dict of “‘ murder.’ 
Doe or some other man who did the killing, the very doubt 
should justify them in finding that “John Doe was guilty, and 
ought to be hanged.” Everybody would know what to call this 
in civ] law. It is not a whit sweeter or more admirable in eccle- 
stastical law. 

And yet this ent-throat Canon was voted for by every Priest in 
the Lower House except fifteen! and by every layman except 
ten! The Diocese of Albany—to its eternal honor be it men- 
tioned—was the only Diocese that voted in the negative, in both 
orders; and every deputy of both Orders voted straight. Of the 
twenty-five individuals who alone voted Nay, no Jess than seven 
were of the Diocese of Albany. 

And where was Virginia? Virginia is the champion Diocese 
wherever “ unconstitutionality ” is to be urged against any needed 
practical advance. When, six years ago, Texas cried aloud for 
one or more Missionary Bishops to look after her enormous spir- 
itual wastes—though the Bishop and Convention of Texas were 
unanimous and most earnest in desiring it—Virginia strained at 
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a gnat of “unconstitutionality.” The clarion tones of Judge 
Sheftey rang through the Lower House, and Téxas has had to 
wait six years till that gnat could be gotten out of the way. In 
1871 when the Federate Council of New York presented their 
modest scheme of the powers which they proposed to exercise—a 
scheme unanimcusly adopted, and without a lisp of opposition, 
from any of the five Dioceses conceyned—Virginia again strained 
at another gnat of “ unconstitutionality.” Once more the clarion 
oracle of Judge Sheffey uttered its decisive tones. And in con- 
scientious obedience thereto, the proposed and grieviously needed 
Court of Appeals (the only important part of the proposed pow- 
ers) was dropped, and the whole “scheme” has been hung up to 
dry. But now, when a Canon is proposed marked by a threefold brand 
of unconstitutionality, the operation of which will not be confined to 
any one State, but may carry oppression and discord into every 
Diocese, imperiling the rights and the standing of every clergy- 
man, what did Virginia say? The Rev. Dr. Norton only said, 
very gently: “I think that after this Committee of Thirteen, so 
reluctant, have ventured to report the Canon, we may allow the 
constitutional question to rest. And the clarion voice of Judge 
Sheffey—was as silent as an oyster. But when the vote was 
called for, every one of Virginia’s eight votes were given solidly 
tn favor of this triply unconstitutional Canon!  Virginia’s ability 
and readiness to “ swallow a camel,” were thus shown to be fairly 
equal to her readiness and ability to do the other thing. Oh, Vir- 
ginia! Virginia! But let us be just. If Virginia was weak 
enough to vote for the Canon, there was yet too much of honest 
shame among her Deputies to permit a single one of the eight to 
utter one word of argument in favor of the idea that the Canon 
was constitutional. And even for that modicum of conscience, 
we render them our thanks. 

We have heard a great deal on both sides of the water about 
the “ lawlessness” of these Ritualists. We have not time to al- 
lude to the hypocrisy of the cry in England. But how is it 


here ¢ 

In 1868, the Lower House requested the Upper to deal with 
the question in the only constitutional manner,—by Rubric. The 
Upper House declined ; but proposed to try and deal with it dy 
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Canon—whicl was simply a proposal to violate the Constitution. 
This was a nice way to teach Ritualists, by example, not to be 
** lawless.” 

In 1871 the attempt to deal with Ritual by Canon was renewed 
and defeated, after being sanctioned by a joint Committee of both 
Houses ; and on the last day of the Session the Upper House 
sprung upon the Lower an attempt to define doctrine by Canon, 
which is, (if anything) even worse in its unconstitutionglity. This 
was another lesson to Ritualists not to be “lawless.” But it was 
again deteated. 

In 1874 both Houses at length agree in passing a Canon which, 
besides other faults, contains three palpable violations of the Constt- 
tution, revolutionizing all our previous system in most important 
points of Doctrine, Discipline and Worship. And this palpable 
setting at detiance of their own fundamental Law as contained in 
their own Constitution, is the way to cure Ritualists of being “law- 
less,” is it? Oh, shame! where is thy blush ¢ 

But why should all this be done? If there be really no Consti- 
tutional force in this Canon—if it be, as it really is, null and void 
—why should it have been passed at all ¢ 

The Rev. Dr. Rudder gives us the true answer. There are a 
small number of men, it seems, who make a use of their liberty 
ina manner which is generally unpopular. Their opponents cannot 
put them down by law, and they know it. But they wish to get 
them at an apparent disadvantage before the public, and make it 
appear as if these few men were lawless, rebellious, teaching false 
doctrine, and what not. They can create this popular impression 
very easily with this sort of Canon to back them; and that is what 
they wanted it for. Dr. Rudder very candidly says: 


But it is said, You cannot legislate authoritatively. Doubtless, if a man chooses to 
evade the law, he can evade the law. * * * * Any man can evade the law, ¥ 
he pleases, and yet there is an advantage of legislation, and there are many advan- 
tages. * * * ¥* It puts disloyalty at an open public disadvantage. When men 
enter upon these practices which teach, as we believe, false dottrine in the Church, 
and when they tell us, as we have heard to-day, that there is no definition, and there- 
fore they are at liberty to do just as they please, and we meet them by this legislation, 
I say, it puts them at once at a disadvantage. * * * * It rids this Church of ours 
of odium and responsibility. If, after it has declared itself, the individual members, 


whether clergy or laymen, choose & go on in their ways, then they stand rebels. 
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In other words, it was the cheapest and easiest mode of heaping 
public odium upon men who could not be handled so comfortably 
in argument, or in any other way. It is an intimation that the 
Canon is meant for political effect, rather than for practical use. 
This argument moves in a lower range than any other argument 
urged in favor of the Canon. We cannot say that it did not find 
an appropriate and cordial advocate. 

The other plea, by Mr. Burgwin, that the Canon was only to 
preserve “the peace of the Church,” is more plausible, and far 
nobler in tone. No doubt there are many of the best and purest 
souls, in all ages, who sicken of the strifes and contentions that 
always abound wherever there is freedom. 8S. Gregory Nazianzen 
and others of the old fathers lament the violent conflicts at Gen- 
eral Councils in their day, as keenly and bitterly as any one can 
regret the Ritualistic controversies in ours. But because of the 
ceaseless ferment and conflict of freedom, shall we therefore pre- 
fer slavery, and call it “peace?” This, again, is precisely the ar- 
gument of the Ultramontane Papist: ‘ Where there is freedom 
of opinion,” says he, “ there never can be peace. Therefore we 
must all submit to one infallible Pope, and our peace will be per- 
fect!” We are Protestant enough to be perfectly clear that peace 
costs tuo dear, when it is purchased at the price of liberty. They 
may pay that price for it at Rome. We will never pay it here in 
America ! 

But we are as anxious to preserve the peace of the Church as 
any one else can be, provided our Liberty and our Fundamental 
Law are respected, as they ought to be. And the only way to 
preserve the peace now, is to let that new Ritual Canon lie idle in 
the Digest, until it is repealed in 1877. Every attempt to enforce 
it will raise a fresh storm. Except where the man upon whom it is 
tried is a poltroon, it will be resisted with every fair weapon that can 
be found, either in ecclesiastical procedure, or in the civil courts. 
He who first tries to put it in use, will deserve the name of “ The 
Firebrand of the Church.” Let its friends be content with such 
small political “ Buncombe” as they can make out of it. But be- 
yond that if they are wise, they will Jet i sleep. 

It must not be supposed, for an instant, that we charge upon 
highminded and honorable men, such as the Rev. Dr. Fulton and 








wearer eine 
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Mr. Burgwin, all the faults which we find in the Canon. We 
recognize the noble services they rendered, especially in Commit- 
tee, in reducing the Canon to its present shape, when in many re- 
spects it might have been so much worse. The Canon is a com- 
posite resultant, which satisfied no member of that Committee, 
though they all agreed to go for it, because they could agree 
on nothing else. When such a result, reached under no small 
pressure of excitment, is afterwards coolly examined at leisure, it 
frequently proves to be more unlovely than was suspected at the 
time. We are confident that not a few of the mémbers of the 
very Committee that framed it, would unite cordially with us 
now in the advice to all Bishops and Standing Committees, to let i 
alone. 


JOHN HENRY HOPKINS. 








MODERN DOUBT AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF: 


A Series of Apologetic Lectures addressed to earnest seekers after Truth, 
By Theodore Christlieb, D.D,, University Preacher and Professor 
of Theology at Bonn. Translated, with the Author’s sanction, chiefly 
by Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht, Ph. D., and edited by Rev. T. L. Kings- 
bury, M.A, Vicar of Easton Royal,and Rural Dean. Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co., New York. 


The apostles of Materialism are doing Christianity an unconscious 
service. They may be even voices from a dark and dismal wilder- 
ness preparing for a brighter day of truth. It is most evident 
that the scientists of the period, having left behind them the safe 
inductive methods which led Newton and Davy and Faraday, to 
such glorious results, have turned themselves to the discussion of 
those questions of theology which perplexed Socrates and Cicero, 
and before which indeed the intellects of all ages have been 
baffled and confounded—W hat is life? Whence came man? Will 
he exist beyond the grave? Is there a God? Is matter eternal ? 
Is it the parent or the offspring of mind ?—Nor has modern science 
answered these questions. Assisted by all her vast apparatus of 
measurement, her boundless acquisitions, her improved methods of 
mathematics, her minute observations and marvellous experiments, 
has she shed one ray of light on problems which have been the 
puzzles of humanity itself? It may be truly said she has only in- 
tensified the darkness. We see in the recent posthumous work of 
John Stuart Mill the end of all the inquiries of a vain philosophy— 
the soul is organized dust; life terminates in the grave; there is 
in the universe no God, but a blind, crushing, terrible Force which 
in this world, at least, leaves behind it only tokens of blood and pain 
and death. Humanity will shrink from the chill and horrible 
conclusions of such a logic of despair, and turn with a sense of re- 
lief to the evidences and comforts of Christianity. We indeed 
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predict that a period is approaching when there will be such a de- 
mand for the proofs of our Holy Religion as the world has neither 
known, nor been hitherto prepared to make.- 

Under these circumstances every volume on the subject of 
Christian evidences has a claim to our interest and attention. A 
work from so eminent a scholar and theologian as Prof. Christlieb, 
of Bonn, deserves a special examination. 

The Lectures on “ Modern Doubt and Christian Belief,” were 
originally delivered at Albion Hall, London, to German audiences, 
composed chiefly of persons of culture, disturbed by the bold 
scepticism of the times, and they were intended to give practical 
relief to honest minds. They now, after an interval of some years, 
appear in a more elaborate and extended form, gathered into a 
volume. The flavor of the popular lecture is, however, retained 
in the more erudite work of the learned Professor, giving it addi- 
tional attraction and a wider sphere of usefulness, 

The first lecture discusses the existing breach between modern 
culture and Christianity. Here the grasp, candor and power of 
the author are best evinced. He shows that multitudes of educated 
men who profess belief in the morals of Christianity have utterly 
discarded the “faith once delivered to the saints.” With great 
clearness and often beauty of diction he sets forth the causes of the 
breach, as Historical, Scientific, Ecclesiastical, Political, Social and 
Ethical. With Celsus and Lucian and Porphyry, these had their 
origin ; the bold and sometimes fanatical freedom of the Reforma- 
tion intensified their action; the blood of the Papal Inquisition 
gave them a more fruitful soil ; the English, French and German 
infidels pushed them onward, often with the malevolence and the 
power of perverted genius; Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schil- 
ler, Hume, Strauss, Baur and Renan hastened the crisis; and now 
Huxley, Spencer, Darwin and Mill have completed the work. 
Prof. Christlieb does not draw a veil over the peril orits results. 
Europe and America present one vast battlefield, filled with the 
noise and covered with the clouds of a gigantic and final contest 
between Atheism and Christianity. 

We are glad to know that in such a struggle our author recom- 
mends no weak compromises. Union with culture must not be 
sought in a sacrifice of the faith. 
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In such an alliance, the culture of the present day would become a dangerous para- 
site, clinging round the great tree of Christianity, nourished by its juices, growing 
with its growth, but at the same time exhausting its vitality until it ceases to exist,— 
nor must we, on the other hand, cling to fosillized forms—we must discern what is 
essential, what is accidental—between Christless culture and Christianity, a bridge 
of accommodation can no more be built than between light and darkness. 


The Teutonic races, Prof. Christlieb thinks specially trained and 
qualified to diffuse a Christian Culture. 


Amid all its weakness and faults, the Teutonic genius, more than any other, com- 
bines a deep religious tendency with a peculiar power of speculative thought; high 
moral earnestness with the deepest and most comprehensive thirst for knowledge; 
peculiar energy for the most protracted and profound investigation, with humble sub- 
mission to what is sacred and divine; an honest and enduring inspiration for all that 
is high and ideal, with peculiar sobriety, clearness and acuteness of criticism. 


He remarks that German History proves— 


That apostacy from faith renders weak and despicable. Goethe says—“ all epochs 
when faith prevailed have been most heart-stirring and fruitful, both as regards con- 
temporaries and posterity, whereas, on the other hand, all epochs in which unbelief 
obtains its miserable triumphs, even when they boast some apparent brilliancy, are 
not less surely doomed to speedy oblivion.” 


In every part of his work showing how the breach between Cul- 
ture and Christianity may be filled up, our author exhibits a most 
noble and generous spirit, and a profound acquaintance with his 
subject. He has evidently penetrated deeply into the genius of our 
Holy Religion. His style often glows with the vigor of his 
thoughts. He describes Christianity as itself the consummation of 
all culture, and the educator of humanity into its final manhood. 

The seven succeeding lectures of this learned and _ interesting 
work treat in order of Reason and Revelation, Modern non-Bibli- 
cal conceptions of God, the “ Theology of Scripture and Chureh,” 
the “Modern Negations of Miracles,” ‘Modern anti-miraculous ac- 
counts of Christ,” *“‘ Modern denials of the Resurrection,” and the 
“Modern critical theory of Primitive Christianity.” Here is covered 
the whole field of contest between the orthodox Faith and the de- 
structive criticism, and pretentious science of the times. _In this, as 
in every portion of his work, Prof. Christlieb exhibits the same ad- 
mirable penetration into the essential as distinguished from the ac- 
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cidental in Christianity ; the same accuracy and comprehensiveness 
of learning; the same clear, simple, and exhaustive method, and 
arrangement; the same Germanic candor and patience; and the 
same tender regard for the prejudices and the ignorances of the 
enemies of Christianity. Especially would we commend what he 
says in his lecture on the “ Modern Negation of Miracles.” He 
shows that Law is not deranged by miracles; that they make a 
deeper and truer harmony between God and nature ; that they are 
not detached proofs, but a grand historical organism of redemption, 
whose heart is Christ; radiations in past, present, and future from 
our Lord as a central sun; that in engrafting the Messiah on a hu- 
man stock a law of historical development was respected, while He 
is at the same time the Miracle of Miracles. And especially is it 
made plain, what Butler foreshadowed and anticipated, that the 
negation of miracles leads to a denial of all religion, and of a per- 
sonal God. You can urge against the system of Natural Theology 
every argument that can be employed against the system of Re- 
vealed Truth. The real and final struggle is between Atheism and 
Christianity. 

While we believe this whole work of Prof. Christlieb will be an 
enduring contribution to the apologetic literature of Christianity, 
and will take rank with the best productions of its kind in ancient 
or in modern times, we are constrained to confess that he has left 
one unguarded point. He certainly seems to give countenance to 
that insufferably weak and sentimental mysticism, that reason must 
submit before it proceeds to examine, and that faith must dispense 
with proof before it can have assurance. We know of nothing 
that gives greater advantage to the infidel, or more certainly takes 
the manhood from Christianity, and tends to drivelling mysticism 
and priestly superstition. We have heard it publicly asserted in 
the Evangelical Alliance that the strongest argument to support 
our faith was the consciousness of the adaptation of Christianity 
to our spiritual needs. Is this our warrant for believing in the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, the Resurrection, and the final glory of 
the Redeemer? Does the sceptic feel within him any conscious- 
ness which can lead him to embrace such mysteries? He not only 
laughs at the mysteries but at the very desires of the soul which 
the mysteries were intended to satisfy. You can no more reason 
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with him from his inner wants to the reception of such truths than 
you can talk with a blind man of colors, or with a deaf man of 
sounds. 

Nay! Christianity must meet the modern sceptic on his 
own ground. She takes for granted not a postulate more than 
science herself—on/y that faith in our personal being, in the exis- 
tence of external nature, in the testimony of sense, in the deduc- 
tions of reason, which lie at the basis of universal knowledge. Be- 
fore Christianity presents her mysteries for our belief she arrays 
her proofs, and challenges reason t» their examination. Her whole 
system of supernatural truth rests on testimonies to facts addressed 
to the eye, and to the ear, and tothe touch While her mysteries 
appeal our faith, her proofs appeal to our intellects. Nor 
are the former to be received until the latter have been sifted, 
weighed, and tried by every humble and honest method of re- 
search. Christianity does not only tolerate, she invites and de- 
mands investigation. It is not merely the right, but the duty of 
cultured men to test her evidences before they bow to her mys- 
teries. 

Perhaps there would be an immeasurable practical gain if cler- 
gymen would oftener narrow their pulpit instructions when dis- 
cussing the proofs of Christianity, to the fact of our Lord’s Resur- 
rection and Ascension. The minds even of the intelligent of 
the people become confused in inquiries over the wide fields of in- 
vestigation, involving prophecies and miracles extending through 
the whole of the Scriptures, and indeed through the history of the 
world. But how simple the question—Did Christ arise from the 
dead, and ascend into Heaven? He who believes this wil! hesi- 
tate at nothing. This great central fact carries with it all else. It 
is founded wholly on the testimony of the senses, As St. John 
says, ‘That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and 
our hands have handled of the Word of Life—For the Life was 
manifested, and we have seen it, and bear witness, and shew unto 
you this eternal Life, which was with the Father, and was mani- 
fested unto us—that which we have seen and heard, declare we unto 


you,” 
The mighty battle of the future between Unbelief and Christian- 
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ity for the conquest of the world is to be waged around the fact of 
the Resurrection and Ascension of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

It did not come within the range of Prof. Christlieb’s work to in- 
quire into the relations of the Church, as the mother and the guar- 
dian of the Faith, to the evidences of our religion. But the ques- 
tion will be more and more discussed, and it will thus come out 
into view that whatever argument may be urged for the observ- 
ance of our Sunday, and for the practice of infant Baptism, and for 
settling the Canon of the Bible, can b: employed for the Apostolic 
constitution of the Church, as a Divine model for the world, fore- 
shadowed in the Scripture, and established by inspired men, while 
nowhere specifically enjoined, and at last to prove, in the millenia] 
times, the venerable type and center of the universal Christian 
Organism. 
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CHRISTIAN TRUTH AND MODERN OPINION. 


Seven Sermons Preached in New York by Clergymen of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, NeW YorK: THOMAS WHITTAKER. 
12mo. pp. 229. 


What seven picked clergymen can say in a statement of the re- 
lations of Christian truth to modern opinion becomes a matter of 
general interest. If they are bright men, well acquainted with 
the different lines of modern thought in its bearings upon Chris- 
tianity, capable of stating the Christian faith in its actual bearings 
upon present issues, and in real sympathy with the religious anxi- 
eties of our own time, they cannot help saying what will do good. 
And this is the mission of these sermons. They represent the 
broad Church element in its best phase. They are honest attempts 
at the solution of difficulties; and if they are not exhaustive dis- 
cussions of Christian evidences, each Man has contrived to say 
what most needed saying upon his particular topic. They are 
pointed, popular, well-reasoned, even brilliant discourses. They 
consider difficulties with the spirit of men who have felt them them- 
selves. They are not at all brow-beatings ofscientitic men. They 
aim to reconcile parties and to speak the real truth. They hit the 
nail on the head. They are the best recent Christian statement of 
the questions which honest men, doubting the truth of Christianity, 
are constantly asking, and they are written, not in the stilted lan- 
guage of theology, but in the common vernacular of every day 
life. They make a small book but it contains much in little. Two 
of the authors are perhaps the ablest thinkers, certainly among the 
very ablest writers, men endowed with the literary instinct, in the 
Episcopal Church—Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, and the Rev. 
Dr Washburn, of this city. Dr, Henry is the author of Dr. Oldham 
at Greystones ; Dr. Thompson is one of the editors of the Church 
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Journal; Dr. Huntington is the author of Zhe Church Idea; Dr. 
John Cotton Smith is the editor of Church and State, and Dr. J. 
H. Rylance, Rector of St. Mark’s Church, in this city, has high 
reputation as a scholarly divine. Seven more competent men 
could not be found anywhere, and that they exist in the Episcopal 
Church is proof that an orthodox belief and a fixed liturgy do 
not repress free thought, or remove men from full sympathy with 
the best thinking of our own day. Indeed it has seemed to us 
that our intelligent clergy enjoyed peculiar facilities from the very 
fixedness of our faith for dealing with the difficulties of modern 
opinion; and it is a fact full of meaning that our clergy list num- 
bers very many who have tramped the weary round of unbelief in 
past days and now minister to others through their own experi- 
ence. The man who reads between the lines of this book may 
find proof that some of these chosen seven have thus tramped, for 
they have dealt so frankly with many thoughts that they seem to 
speak from actual experience. There is nothing hackneyed, no 
religious twaddle or clap-trap, from cover to cover. 

The opening sermon is on the Christian Doctrine of Providence ; 
the next is on the Christian Doctrine of Prayer; the next on Mor- 
al Responsibility and Physical Law ; the next on the Relation of 
Miracles to the Christian Faith ; the next on the Oneness of Scrip- 
ture ; the nextison Immortality; and the volume closes with a Lec- 
ture on Evolution and a Personal Creator. The subjects thus fol- 
low one another in natural order and deal with fundamental truths 
Dr. Henry states with great thoroughness the argument for a Di- 
vine Providence and for God’s special interference, and does away 
entirely with the objection that Nature is a law to herself. He 
shows that God controls not only the laws of the material but also 
of the spiritual universe, and that there is a “ science of God as 
well as a science of nature,” and that the full understanding of the 
“science of God” includes the Christian doctrine on this subject as 
its most complete statement. He takes in the whole range of God’s 
dealings with man, “‘ the comprehensive idea of God’s Providence 
in the history of humanity and of the universe, and its all embra- 


’ and the discourse contains the seed-thoughts on 


cing purpose ;’ 
this subject in language easily understood. ‘The Christian Doc- 
trine of Prayer is rather ad populum. It isa fresh and forcible 
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presentation of the truth that prayer touches God’s will in the free 
realm of spiritual force, and that what man asks of God he con- 
stantly illustrates in his dealings with his fellow men. He defines 
prayer as the asking something for one’s self, “subject always 
to the will of the Moral Governor of the Universe.” Dr. Wash- 
burn’s lecture on Moral Responsibility and Physical Law strikes at 
the philosophy of necessity. He says that “natural force and 
moral force are essentially unlike. Natural force acts without 
choice; moral force in and with it. Natural force compels; moral 
force persuades. Natural force never fails under given conditions ; 
moral force always depends on the personal man. It does not mat- 
ter whether the theology of Edwards or the pyschology of Bain 
affirm that, because we can not act without motives, our will must 
obey the motive. There is no such thing as a necessary motive. 
You may as well talk of a square circle. ‘Appetite,’ in the 
words of Hooker, ‘is the mind’s solicitor, the will is the mind’s 
controller.’ ” This is the law of responsibility. It is in God that 


we see the law that is perfect freedom. He is a law unto Himself 


unfettered in His moral choice. Dr. Washburn shows that even 


in our sin we recognize this moral capacity. “Sin is the defect of 


our nature; we are made for the willing choice of holiness, and as 
we live in obedience to God’s iaw we grow toward the state where 
our liberty becomes an inward, abiding character.” ‘“ We are free, 
but such is our Constitution that our freedom must pass, by de- 
grees, according to our use or abuse, into a settled state of the char- 
acter.” Having shown that sin does not take away moral respons- 
ibility, he applies his reasoning to the mysteries of life which dark- 


en so many minds, to the excuses for crime, and to the history of 


civilization as explained by physical law. It is a lecture crowded 
with suggestions, rich in vivid flashes of thought, and so carefully 
compacted into a glowing argument as almost to defy analysis. It 
is a statement, an argument, a picture, a poem, all in one. The 
sermon on the Relation of Miracles to the Christian Faith has some 
capital points, very well thought out, but wrapped up in a vast 
number of useless words. Dr. Rylance takes thirty-six pages to 
say what could have been better stated in ten. Still, the positions 
are well taken, and his definition of miracles “as a subordination 
of ordinary to extraordinary causes, provided for in the original 
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scheme and constitution of the universe,” “as links in a chain 
which runs all along the steps and stages of that sublime evolution 
of the divine counsels of which history is a fragmentary record, 
and an installment of the final interpretation,” is satisfactory and 
correct, 

Dr. Huntington treats the Oneness of Scripture freshly, con- 
cisely, intelligently, under the two heads of unity of subject and 
of authorship. He “does not believe that any thoughtful person 
whose doubts have been once awakened, will ever acknowledge 
that the Scripture cannot be broken, unless he has first become 
persuaded that the claim of Jesus Christ to be the Saviour of the 
world is true.” He also “ believes that when a man has honestly 
and from the heart confessed this faith, it is then easv for him to 
see how the various parts of Scripture group themselves about one 
common centre.” He commends the Anglican Church for having 
no theory of inspiration, and for resting on the statement that the 
Scriptures contain “all things necessary to salvation,” and calls his 
own statement very accurately, “the providential theory of the 
growth and completion of the Scriptures.” The sermon generous- 
ly allows much breadth of view and rises above the necessity of 
treating the details of the subject. 

Bishop Clark enjoys the honor of writing the best lecture in the 
book. He gives a sketch of the objections to Immortality and 
refutes them briefly as he goes along. It is the model of a discus- 
sion of this kind, clear, forcible, pointed, logical, generous in its 
concessions, showing a complete mastery of the subject and es- 
pecially of the difficulties which perplex many minds, and handled 
with the literary skill and grace which is so rare in a theologian. 
There are few who will not respond to this statement: “I have 
much more sympathy with those earnest but doubting souls, who 
are crying out of the darkness, and looking in vain for some gleam 
of light to illumine the pathway of the eternal future, but still 
looking with anxious hope and trying to live as they think God 
would have them live, whether they are to die as the heast dieth or 
not, than I have with that great multitude who passively accept 
the fact that they are to live forever, and then go about their work 
aud play, as if nothing concerned them beyond the gains and 
uinusements of the day.” “Better to doubt honestly than to believe 
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stupidly. It is one thing to accept the fact of immortality as a 
part of one’s creed, and another thing to receive it into the soul as 
a living power, so that we actually enter into our eternal life this 
side of the grave.” The whole discourse is in an equally manly 
strain. Dr. Smith boldly takes up the relations of the doctrine of 
the Evolution to the belief in a Personal Creator and attempts to 
reconcile and harmonize the one with the other. It is thé most 
scientific lecture in the book, thought out clearly, and is perhaps 
as satisfactory as anything which has yet been written on this sub- 
ject from the Christian point of view. It is necessarily a tentative 
argument, and to some extent a speculation, because the full evi- 
dence on the side of Evolution is not yet in. It is not the place 
here to go into a statement of all the points made by Dr. Smith, 
but it is truth to say that his parallelism between the Evolutionist 
and the Theist is admirably sustained, that he carries it up to a 
point where it is more reasonable to accept than to deny the belief 
in a Personal Creator, and that with his explanation the doctrine 
of Evolution bids fair to become a valuable aid in unfolding the 
order of the creation. The critical point is where he shows the 
possibility of intelligent life germinating from unintelligent matter, 
and again where he finds a parallel to the fall of man as a Moral 
Being in the failures and positive degenerations in Nature. His 
position is the boldest yet taken by a Christian teacher, and is sure 
to challenge attention. His statement, taking his stand upon the 
higher spiritual philosophy of Plato, and Leibnitz, and Kart, and 
Coleridge, that the Evolution of man in the moral world reaches 
its full consummation in the union with the God-man, is the higher 
counterpart to the lower evolution from nature to man; and his 
belief that the materialism “ which indissolubly associates life and 
force with what we call matter, and which ts as ready to express the 
facts of nature in terms of spirit as of matter, is not a dangerous ma- 
terialism, and is, just as much as the idealism of Bishop Berkeley, 
consistent with the Christian faith,” shows a courage of opin- 
ion which it is refreshing to see. The lecture itself is a brilliant 
example of the friendly discussion which should characterize all 
researches for the truth and must advance Dr. Smith’s already high 
reputation as a thinker. 

This little volume thus covers largely the ground of those evi- 
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dences for Christian truth which modern opinion demands, and has 
that fairness of tone, that honesty of statement, that comprehen- 
sive and suggestive treatment, and to some degree that sympathet- 
ic power, which make it a reasoning and reasonable book for reason- 
ing men. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


THE RELIGION OF THE CHRIST.—J/ts Historic and Interary Develop- 
ment considered as an evidence of its Origin. The Bampton 
Lectures for 1874. By the Rev. Stanley Leathes, M. A. 8vo. pp. 
404. New York: Port, Youne & Co. 1874. 


It is a significant fact that the first Church publishing hvuse in 
this country considers the Bampton Lectures of sufficient import- 
ance to buy an edition for this country. Since Canon Liddon’s cele- 
brated volume on the Divinity of Christ they have steadily risen 
in importance and are rapidly becoming the accepted and standard 
teaching of the Church in theology. The ablest men in England 
have been invited to occupy this chair at Oxford, and the Bampton 
Lectures are known wherever men are interested in the defence of 
the Christian religion. They are beginning to constitute, in fact, 
a leading part of that defence; and no abler or better volume has 
been prepared in this way than Mr. Leathes’ Religion of the Christ. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold in his Literature and Dogma, insisted upon 
the study and interpretation: of the Bible as you study and inter- 
pret any new book. He would put away the vast system of com- 
mentary, and read the books as national and historical literature, 
and in this way remove the theological accretions of the ages and 
enable men to see that three-fourths at least of religion was conduct 
as distinguished from belief. Mr. Leathes, without saying it, has 
taken Mr. Arnold at his word, and endeavored to show that taking 
the natural historic and literary development of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, they contain the undeniable truths which are the facts and 
basis of the Christian religion, His method is precisely what the 
whole outcome of recent religious skepticism has demanded. He 
meets the critics on their own ground, and from this point he sur- 
veys the anticipations of the Christ in Heathen nations, the Christ 
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of Jewish history, of the Psalms, of Prophecy, of the Gospels, of 
the Acts, of the Pauline Epistles, and of the other New Testament 
Books. His Lectures are really a comprehensive commentary on 
the Old Testament, with reference to the indications of the Christ 
to come, and on the New Testament with reference to the incon- 
testable evidence that the man Christ Jesus was the true Jewish 
Messiah. 

He argues the case point by point, not by what other men have 

said, not by the “ much learning” which makes readers “ mad” if it 
does not produce the same effect in a different sense upon the 
writer, but by accurate investigations of the simplest and most obvi- 
ous character, by the attempt to account for the fact of the Christ in 
any other way, by the process which goes to the bottom of the sub- 
ject and meets even the unconscious unbelief of those who are not 
scholars. It isa work of singular clearness and well-digested argu- 
ment. Very few f »otes encumber the pages, the style is flexi- 
ble and easy, the words always simple and easily understood, and 
the whole work unites the highest literary excellence to an argu- 
ment which meets all the modern skeptical critics on their own 
ground, without so much as even calling them by name. The pre- 
face is a marvel of clear, forcible, close, pointed, effective reasoning ; 
and the book should go not merely to the tables of the clergy but 
into the homes of every man and woman who wishes to hold the 
Religion of the Christ without the uneasy doubts which books like 
Mill’s Essays on Religion are calculated to create. We have never 
read Mr. Leathes’ previous works, but if they are as good as this, 
he is a writer of the very first order on Christian Evidence, and as 
modest as he is able. We have no space for quotation or detailed 
criticism, for a careful reading has carried us with admiration and 
the author’s glow of conviction through the entire work, and we 
find nothing tocriticise unfavorably. He wears all his “ weight of 
earning lightly like a flower,” and yet never sacrifices the pro- 
founder parts of his subject for the sake of clearness or easy read- 
ing. We predict that this will bea very popular and most certainly 
it is a very useful book. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOUR MADE IN SCOTLAND IN 1803. By 
Dorothy Wordsworth, Edited by J. C. Shairp, LL.D. New 
York: G. P. Purnam’s Sons. 1874. 


This diary of a tour through the Scotch Highlands,made more than 
half acentury since by Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Wordsworth’s 
hardly less famous sister, is sure of some interested readers on both 
sides of the ‘Tweed. In Scotland, it will find favor from its deserip- 
tions of local scenery—to true Caledonian eyes surpassing the very 
Alps. In England, it will be welcomed by the cultivated social 
circles in which the descendants of the great poet move, and by the 
limited school of poetry, in which admiration of Wordsworth is 
next toa religion. But outside of these special influences,—and 
particularly in our own land, we are much disposed to question 
whether it will excite muth interest, or indeed, to be candid, find a 
score of readers who will succeed in reaching the end. We have 
no doubt but that,many enthusiastic lovers of Coleridge or Words- 
worth, lured by the title and the charming preface of Principal 
Shairp, will open the book with a thrill of delightful anticipation— 
as, it must be confessed, occurred in at least one individual case. 
It is simply natural to expect that to travel in such high company 
will be the intellectual treat par eminence—the “ deorum coena”— 
of a life-time. Surely the communings of these kindred spirits, 
amidst the inspiration of Highland air and scenery—the talk of Cole- 
ridge, greater than his philosophy or poetry—the musings of nature’s 
chief high priest from behind the outer veil—will not be without 
worthy chronicle at the competent hands of their admiring and 
sympathetic friend, But such expectation dies in speedy disappoint- 
ment—if personal experience goes for anything. For aught to 
the contrary in the journal, the poets proved the dullest and most 
unsatisfactory of traveling companions. The sublime Wordsworth, 
as ‘‘William,” appears only in connection with the pettiest incidents 


of travel—the steepness of a mountain road—the oversight of the 
old, overworked horse, to whom the heavy vehicle, with its poetic 
load, must have seemed the sorriest prose—the score and lodging 
of the country inn—while Coleridge, under a perpetual cloud of 
indigestion and low spirits, wanders off alone in most eccentric and 
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inexplicable divergences, or lies, like a wet blanket, upon the en- 
joyment of his anxious friends. Once, looking at a noble waterfall 
in the mountains, indeed, he hears and repeats with approval the 
word *‘ majestic,” as specially fitting to render the effect—and that 
is his solitary recorded utterance. 

Nor, we apprehend, will the disappointment be assuaged by the 
intrinsic literary merit of the journal itself, though that merit of 
its kind, is of the highest order. It must be confessed, that there 
are no more exquisite word-pictures in all the English Tongue than 
Miss Wordsworth’s delineations of Highland scenery in her itiner- 
ary. Her mind, of childlike simplicity, yet to the highest degree 
both artistic and poetic, and her style, its verbal duplicate, (if the 
phrase is pardonable), reflect every varying aspect of nature, in sky 
or earth, with all the minute faithfulness of the silver lochs, whose 
grassy banks she loved—but with a fond tenderness—a lovingness 
of touch, that nature lacks—that comes alone from the human 
heart, warm with the glow of pious devotion. As a most admira- 
ble study of English we can commend the journal, with all our 
heart. It is a model whose simple perfection should put to shame 
the affected fine writing, so characteristic of the modern tourist. 
Nevertheless, (having thus qualified our first expression of opinion 
almost to inconsistency), as the journey was along one, and each 
day’s scenery is verbally photographed in a very disproportionate 
and insufficient setting of incidents of travel, the effect of the end- 
less succession of views, often only slightly varied, soon becomes 
confusing and wearying. In the course of fifty pages the mind, 
so to speak, is thoroughly color-blind, (as in passing through a long 
gallery, hung continuously with landscapes, though they come 
from the inspired pencil of Turner himself), and the book is at last 
thrown aside half read with a sense of painful bewilderment—a con- 
sciousness of having carried away from its pages a hundred views 
all mixed in confusion—too marked, not to stand ominously in the 
way of further perusal. The reader, who may possess the art of 
separating this long panorama into its distinctive views, and keep- 
ing them thus in his memory, will never regret having traveled 
from cover to cover, with his gifted guide—but such a reader, in 
this day of many books, is a rara avis. 

The thoughts which Wordsworth did not commit to spoken 
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words, or at least his'sister to her journal, find expression in the 
poems at the close of this volume. They strike us as representa- 
tive of the phase of Wordsworth’s genius, when it was enslaved 
by the theory of “simplicity.” There is no flavor of the precious 
old wine of the later days, when his muse was fully delivered from 
that bondage. 





A THeory Apnout Sin; Jn Relation to some facts of Daily Life. 
Lent Lectures on the Seven Deadly Sins. By the Rev. Orby Ship- 
ley, M. A. Small 8ve. pp, 363. LONDON: MAcMILLAN & 
Co. 1874. : 


The Rev. Orby Shipley seems to havea mission to stand between 
the Roman and Anglican Churches and treat both out of his own 
supreme wisdom, and especially to remind the Anglican how much 
she can learn from the Roman Church. It is a self-imposed mis- 
sion and one which, amid much which few can approve, has borne 
some substantial fruits, chief of which is the present volume. Here 
he has thoroughly analyzed the relations between love and self and 


‘sin, stating his conclusions in these four propositions: I. Love is 


the Motive Principle of all Human Action. II. Self is the source 
and origin of all Haman Sin. III. Deadly Sin in the develop- 
ment of all Human Selfishness. IV. Divine Love is the antidote 
to Human Selfishness. He discusses only the third head and the 
volume is entirely taken up with the treatment of what are known 
as the Seven Deadly Sins. His subject unfolds in three parts, Sins 
of Love distorted, Sin of Love defective, Sins of Love excess- 
ive. Under the division of Love distorted he classes Pride, Envy, 
Anger ; under Love defective, Sloth; under Love excessive, Avar- 
ice, Gluttony, Lust. Each part is preceded by a statement of the 
relations between love, and self, and sin. Mr. Shipley’s theory is 
that all sin is the fruit of love diseased. His two axioms are that 
Jove is the origin of selfishness, and self is the source of sin. It 
need hardly be called a theory, since it accords so exactly with the 
facts of life as it exists; nor is it new, for the Rev. J. Gregory 
Smith in the Bampton Leetures for 1873 took the same ground, 
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and it hasalways been the implied if not the expressed under- 
standing of the matter. Mr. Shipley claims that the truth was 
best laid down by the Church in the thirteenth century, but the 
views which he sets forth are as old as moral theology, and are the 
outcome in literature from the Epistles of St. John. 

These Lent Lectures deal practically with the subject; they do 
not inquire what is sin, nor why sin is sinful, nor when we commit 
sin, nor whence have we the power to sin, nor against whom we 
sin, nor how sin is punished or forgiven, nor whether sin is an ob- 
jective reality or a vague, subjective consciousness of a past fact. 
They assume what the Church has already pronounced on these 
matters, and accept certain first principles with reference to sin 
which are held as axioms “in the spiritual life of Catholics :” 
“that sin is an objective reality in the soul, apart from all subject- 
ive sensation in regard to it, apart from all we feel about it, or think 
about it, or care about it: that sin once committed remains in the 
soul until it is definitely and authoritatively removed, whether or 
not it be remembered, whether or not it be repented; that sin in 
the soul is not removed simply because we are sorry for it, or be- 
cause we have forgotten it, willingly or otherwise, or because we 
have ceased to commit it, or because since its commission we have 
tried to undo it or have done good works either of reparation or 
amendment; that the covenanted method of forgiveness in the 
Christian Church for post-baptismal, deadly sin is through the Sac- 
rament of penance—a method to which, of course, God’s infinite 
mercy is not confined, but to which pardon is absolutely pledged, 
and through which alone man can be positively assured that his 
sin is absolved.” © 

It is necessary for the reader to remember that Mr. Shipley holds 
honestly and sincerely certain views which are called “advanced,” 
and which are certainly, if not unauthorized, at least up to the 
very verge which the Anglican Church can allow. These appear 
distinctly in the Lecture on Sloth. On all the points where theo- 
logical opinion comes in, Mr. Shipley is exceedingly narrow and 
one-sided, and is not to be followed without great caution; but as 
an expositor of the “Seven Deadly Sins,” he has great merit. He 
writes clearly ; his subject is thoroughly digested ; he is substantially 
in accord with the teachings of the Church, except where his hobbies 
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come in, and his Lectures are a body of most important suggestions 

and practical thoughts upon the great disease of man’s nature. \ 
The volume is well worth buying for every clergyman. It is the 

intellectual treatment of the subject and will thus yield most excel- 

lent results to the careful student. With some obvious abatements 


it is the best book Mr. Shipley has yet written. 





THE REVIVAL OF PRIESTLY LIFE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
IN France. By the author of “A Dominican Artist,” &c., &c. Ip 
Rivinetons. Port, Youne & Co., N. Y. 


We have been especially pleased with this very interesting book, 
so much so that we propose to write a more eXtended notice of it 
for a future number. It gives a clear and interesting account of ] 
the origin of the orders of the Oratorians and Lazarists, the good 
work they accomplished in elevating the standard of purity and 
learning ampng the Priests, and in caring for the spiritual and tem- 
poral condition of the poor. The book abounds in valuable sug- 
gestions for the clergy of our days; it breathes a spirit of earnest 
piety, and though there are in it some expressions which are not 
altogether pleasing to usas Protestants, and something of what may 
be regarded as verging on religious sentimentalism, still we can P 
overlook these for the sake of so much thatis excellent. The book 
will be found useful for Lenten reading. We especially commend 
it to the clergy and know that they will thank us for calling their 
attention to it. We cannot refrain from giving a short extract by 


way of specimen : 





The man whose office it is to teach the weightiest of all truths to others ought not 
to be estranged from any form of knowledge. As it behoves him to be the example 
of all personal goodness in lis moral life, so ought he to wield the sceptre of intelli- 


gence. 
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BOssUET AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES.—By the author of *‘ A Do- 
minican Artist,” “ Lifeof S. Francis de Sales,” etc., etc. Rivine- 
tons: Porr, Youne & Co. New York. 


We have only space to call the attention of the reader to this in- 
teresting book. The Lire or Bossust, is to a certain extent a 
sketch of the Kcclesiastical History of France in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. The author shows the difficulties with 
which a sincere priest had to contend in dealing with a corrupt 
Court, and the courage and faithfulness manifested by Bossuet. 
The chapter on “ Bossuet asa Preacher” is specially interesting, 
giving a vivid idea of his oratorical powers. The views of Bossuet 
in regard to the powers of the Roman Pontiff and the claim for 
him of infallibility, and the independence of the Gallican Church 
of that time, are instructive in the present day; they will be found 
in Chapter VI. In 1682 a declaration of’ the Clergy of France con- 
cerning Exclesiastical Power, was drawn by Bossuet, laid before the 
Assembly, “signed by thirty-four Archbishops and Bishops, and 
the thirty-four deputies,” “ formally registered by the Parliament,” 
and “ four days later confirmed by the King’s edict,” so that it had 
the force of a national opinion. 

This declaration is in four parts. The First affirms that the Popes 
and the whole Church have only power in things spiritual. ‘‘ There- 
fore Kings and Princes are in nowise subjected by God’s appoint- 
ment to any ecclesiastical power in temporal things, &.’’ The 
Second defines the powers of the Holy See to be only those put 
forth by the Council of Constance. The Third declares that the 
“rules, uses and institutions generally received in the Kingdom and 
the Gallican Church be maintained,” &c. ; and the Fourth while 
allowing that “the Pope has a chief voice in matters of faith,” yet 
requires “ the consent of the Church” before his judgment is to 
be considered “ unalterable.” On this last Bossuet remarks, “prac- 
tically one must always fall back on reserving all final and irrevo- 
cable decision to the consent of the Universal Church, in which 
alone we express our faith in the creed.” The whole book will be 
found interesting and full of valuable information, 
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A TREASURY OF THOUGHT: Forming an Encyclopedia of Quotations 
Jrom Ancient and ModernAuthors. By Maturin M. Ballou  8vo. 
pp. 591. Boston: James R. Oscoop & Co. 1874. 


This werk is “the offspring of a desultory course of reading, 


extending through a period of more than twenty years.” It has 
an index of subjects and also of authors, and has been a growth 
from the perusal of the best books. Its consecutive reading is as 
impossible as the making a dinner of sweetmeats, but it is exceed- 
ingly useful, as such books always are, in giving you the brief 
thoughts of the wisest and most brilliant men and women upon any 
particular subject. It is evident in some places that Mr. Ballou’s 
gold and diamonds are another man’s rubbish, but the book has 
most substantial merits as a work for literary reference, and is a 
most valuable help, as we have ourselves found by actual use, to 
all who are called on to speak to, or write for, their fellow men. Mr. 
Ballou has accomplished a great undertaking and has helped to 
make other men wise at a small outlay of their own labor. It is 
impossible to find anywhere so good a collection of quotations on 
so large a®scale. 





A Hanp-Book OF THE GENERAL PROTESTANT EPpIscopAL CHURCH: 
Giving its History and Constitution, 1785-1874. By William 
Stevens Perry, D.D. 16 mo. pp. 289. New York: THOoMas 
WHITTAKER. 


Dr. Perry has absolute mastery of the historical materials of the 
American Church, and has here put together a very useful volume, 
actually indispensable to every clergyman and intelligent layman. 
It is impossible for all who wish to trace the history and steps of 
Church legislation to purchase the reprints of the early Journals, 
or obtain copies of those printed since 1835. This handbook meets 
just this need. It was a happy thought, and meets a real want so 
well that we cannot but regret that Dr. Perry did not do his work 
more thoroughly and completeiy. If substantially accurate, it 
bears marks of haste, and many things are left out which ought to 
be included. If the book could be rewritten and made twice as 
large and written with real care, Dr. Perry would do the Church 
most excellent service; and yet we are very thankful for this. 
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JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 


“ Characteristics from the writings of John Henry Newman, be- 
ing selections Personal, Historical, Philosophical, and Lelig- 
tous, from his various works, arranged by William Samuel 
Lilly of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law, with the author's 
approval,” 


When we get the cream skimmed from thirty-four volumes and 
condensed within the compass of four hundred and forty pages, 
and when, as in the book before us, the work is done by a skiltul 
hand, under the supervision of the original author, there is reason 
to believe that we have before us the richest and best of the wri- 
ter’s thoughts. The arrangement of topics in this volume is 
artistic; there is a fascination even in the table of contents, and 
it makes one long to know what Dr. Newman can have to say 
respecting the multitude of interesting topics which are labelled 
there. But, before coming to these matters, you wander for a 
while autobiographically with the author along the various paths 
in which he has travelled during the last sixty or seventy years ; 
beginning with the time when the boy of fifteen, disciple of the 
evangelical and calvinistic Romaine, became conscious of an in- 
ward conversion, of which he says, “ I am still more certain than 
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that I have hands or feet,” down to the hour when his soul sought 
repose in the bosom of what he now delights to call The Holy 
Mother Church. “ Although Dr. Newman’s inner life has from 
various circumstances been laid completely bare to the world, 
there is probably no living person who has been so strangely and 
so persistently misconceived.” 

So says the preface, and although we may not entirely agree 
with the critic, who describes him as “the man in the working 
of whose individual mind the intelligent portion of the English 
public is more interested than in that of any other living per- 
son,” it is undoubtedly true that he has a large and cultivated cir- 
cle of admirers on the other side of the Atlantic as well as in 
these United States. Some of his writings have passed through 
a number of editions, and several of his works have been reprinted 
in this country. His “ Parochial Sermons,” when they first 
appeared, were eagerly sought after and as eagerly read; his 
Apologia is familiar to almost every clergyman; Tract No. XC. 
had such a run as has been vouchsafed to very few of the publi- 
cations of our American Tract Society. 

We can easily see what it is that has given such popularity to 
his productions. When he deals with the living issues of the day, 
they are handled with a freedom and a vigor not common with 
ecclesiastics ; and when he calls up the dead from their graves, 
St. Augustine, and St. Benedict, and St. Bede, and St. Philip 
Neri—“ my own special Father and Patron”—they stand before 
you clothed with flesh and blood, and you can see their eyes flash 
and hear the beatings of their hearts. There is a charm about his 
style that would float almost anything; sometimes it is a little 
overdone, but there is a rythm in the words which makes one feel 
that if it is rhetoric, it is rhetoric of a high order, as when he 
says of the re-establishment of the Roman Hierarchy in Eng- 
land— 


Shall the past be rolled back? Shall the grave open? Shall the Saxons live 
again to God? Shall the Shepherds, watching their poor flocks by night, be visited 
by a multitude of the heavenly army, and hear how their Lord has been new-born 
in their own city? Yes, for grace can, where nature cannot. The world grows 
old, but the Church is ever young. She can, in any time, at her Lord’s will, “inher- 
it the Gentiles and inhabit the desolate cities.’ Shine on us, dear Lady, with thy 
bright countenance, like the sun in his strength, 0 Stella Matutina, O harbinger of 
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peace, till our year is one perpetual May! From thy sweet eyes, from thy pure 
smile, from thy majestic brow, let ten thousand influences rain down, not to con 
found or overwhelm, but to persuade, to win over thine enemies. O Mary, my hope, 
O Mother undefiled, fulfil to us the promise of this spring! A second temple rises 
on the ruins of the old. Canterbury has gone its way, and York is gone, and Dur- 
ham is gone, and Winchester is gone. It was sore to part with them. We clung to 
the vision of past greatness, and would not believe it could come to naught; but the 
Church in England has died, and the Church lives again. Westminster and Not- 
ingham, Beverly and Hexham, Northampton and Shrewsbury, if the world lasts, 
shall be names as musical to the ear, as stirring to the heart, as the glories we have 
lost; and saints shall rise out of them, if God so will, and doctors once again shall 
give the law to Israel, and preachers call to penance and to justice, as at the begin- 


ning. 


And who is the man, from whose lips this passionate burst of 
Romish fervor breaks forth, and what is his history # Under the 
quaint and somewhat old-fashioned title of Apologia pro vita sua, 
he has given us a sketch of his career, of the workings of his 
mind, and of the pregnant eventsin the records of the English 
Church with which he was so intimately identified. In connec- 
tion with his other writings, it suggests some thoughts which are 
interesting not only to the theologian, but equally so to the 
psychological student as indicative alike of the capacities and the 
weaknesses of the human mind. As an autobiography it has the 
rare merit of seeming to conceal nothing; although it is written 
by aman, who, after passing through all the stages of ascending 
Churchmanship in the English Church, has landed at length on 
the pinnacle of Roman belief, he is candid enough to tell us that 
the writer who made a deeper impression on his mind than any 
other, and to whom (humanly speaking) he almost owes his soul, 
was Thomas Scott of Aston Sandford. After this he is brought into 
intimate relations with Mr. Whately, aman of a very different 
school, of whom Dr. Newman says: “I owe him a great deal. 
He, emphatically, opened my mind, and taught me to think and 
to use my reason.” Singularly enough, as things have now 
turned out, Whately criticises his tendency to Arianism,—young 
Newman having ventured to declare some of the verses of the 
Athanasian creed to be unnecessarily scientific—* a specimen,” 
as he says, “of a certain disdain for antiquity, which had been 
growing on me now for several years.” It also reads somewhat 
strangely, when he alludes to the circumstance that John Keble 
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was shy of him for years, in consequence of the marks which he 
bore upon him of the Evangelical and Liberal schools. Little did 
this young man dream of the way in which his name was to be 
sounded throughout Christendom, and of the dectrine with which 
it was to be associated. 

How far we may attribute the change which, soon after he took 
orders, came over Mr. Newman’s mind, to the style of reading in 
which he indulged, and the influence of the persons with whom he 
became associated, it is difficult to determine. Four names are 
given—John Keble, of whom he still speaks with profound rever- 
ence, Dr. Pusey, to whom he refers as *‘ my dear and true friend,” 
Robert Isaac Wilberforce, (afterwards Archdeacon), and Richard 
Hurrell Froude, “* a man of high genius, brimful and overflowing 
with ideas and views,” who may be considered, in connection with 
Newman, as the author of that remarkable revival of ecclesiasti- 
cal religion, which still continues to shake the Anglican commun- 
ion to its centre, and has transferred so many of her best and 
ablest minds to the jurisdiction of the Roman See. There were 
two Newmans, brothers after the flesh, who travelled together in 
the same path, up to a certain point, where their steps diverged, 
and one went on until his faith taught him to abjure his reason ; 


and the other, wheeling to the extreme left, abjured all “* Phases of 


(revealed) Faith,” at the call of reason. So there were two 
Froudes, also brothers, and one of them “delighted in the notion 
of an hierarchical system, of sacerdotal power, and was powerfully 
drawn to the Medisval Church,” and who, if he had lived long 
enough, would undoubtedly have gone with his friend Newman 
and dropped his anchor in the Tiber ; while the other, after pub- 
lishing his ‘“* Vemests of Faith,” renounced his Orders and took 
to secular history. Was there anything in the native constitu- 
tion of these men which would have made it impossible for their 
relative positions to have been reversed, it the influences which 
surrounded them had also happened to have been reversed ¢ 

Of Hurrell Froude, Dr. Newman naively remarks, “ I should 
say that his power of entéring into the minds of others did not 


equal his other gifts; he conld not believe, for instance, that I 
really held the Roman Church to be anti-Christian.” 

Between forty and fifty years have passed since these young 
men held conference in Oriel college, sowing seeds in each others 
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minds which ripened in a way that they could never have fore- 
cast. Meanwhile, as Newman “ moved out of the shadow of that 
Liberalism which had hung over his course,” his early devotion 
to the Fathers returns, first excited, strange to say, by the reading of 
Joseph Milner’s Church History, and beginning with St. Ignatius 
and Justin, he sets about their study chronologically. Here we 
begin to detect the power of the imaginative element in his nature, 
which had such manifest influence in shaping his views, and en- 
abling him to construct out of his high and glowing fancy the 
beautiful ideal of a Church, which afterwards entranced him and 
led his intellect captive. In allusion to Clement and Origen, he 
says, * Some portions of their teaching, magnificent in themselves, 
came like music on my inward ear, as if the response to ideas, 
which, with little external to encourage them, I had cherished so 
long.” He now learned to look upon nature as sacramental, and 
the economy of the visible world as carried on by the Angels. 
‘“*T considered them as the real causes of motion, life and light, 
and of those elementary principles of the physical universe, 
which, when offered in their developments to our senses, suggest 
to us the notion of cause and effect, and of what are called the 
laws of nature.” While engaged in these studies the Reform 
agitation was going on without. Prelates were insulted in the 
streets of London, the Evangelical body was losing its simplicity, 
the Bishop of London was saying that belief in the Apostolical 
succession had gone out with the non-jurors, and Mr. Newman, 
gazing from the windows of his quiet study, where he was sat- , 
urating himself with the spirit of the primitive Church, “ the 
self-conquest of her Ascetics, the patience of her Martyrs, the 
irresistible determination of her Bishops, the joyous swing of her 
advance,” could not help saying to himself, ‘* Look on this picture 
and on that.” ‘I feel affection for my own Church, but not ten- 
derness ; I feel dismay at her prospects, anger and scorn at her 
do-nothing perplexity.” As to leaving her, the thought had not 
yet crossed his imagination. 

He now travels for a few months in the South of Europe with 
Mr. Froude ; “ we kept clear of Catholics throughout our tour.” 
Not altogether, for as he tells us, in taking leave of Monsignore 
Wiseman, who had expressed a wish that we might make asecond 
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visit to Rome, “I said,” with great gravity, “we have a work 
to do in England.” 

On his return home, he finds that the circle of sympathizers 
with the “ second Reformation,” is somewhat enlarged—no time is 
to be lost, “unsuitable occupants” are getting possession of the 
Sees, and Mr. Newman feels that the vessel which he is to navi- 
gate must get under weigh at once, after which “the deck may 
be cleared out, and luggage and live stock stored away into their 
proper receptacles.” As to the High Church and the Low 
Church, he thought that the one had no more a logical basis than 
the other; and so the Tracts for the Times are launched and the 
voyage begins. 

This new movement was based upon three fundamental posi- 
tions. [. The principle of dogma, as opposed to Liberalism. IL. 
A definite religious teaching, based upon this foundation of dogma, 
viz.: That there is a visible Church, with sacraments and 
rites, which are the channels of invisible grace. II]. Zhe jure 
divino idea of Episcopacy. “I did not care much for the Bench 
of Bishops,” says Mr. Newman, and here he may be considered as 
speaking prophetically for those who were to come atter him,— 
“except as they might be the voice of my Church; nor should I 
have cared much for a Provincial Council, nor‘or a Diocesan 
Synod, presided over by my Bishop. My own Bishop was my 
Pope; I knew no other; the successor of the Apostles, the Vicar 
of Christ.” 

Although Dr. Newman was the leading spirit in this new move- 
ment—* out of my own head,” he says, “I began the Tracts”— 
he protests against being “considered as the leader of a party, “1 
felt great impatience at our being called a party, and would 
not allow that we were such. I had a lounging, free-and-easy 
way of carrying things on. I exercised no sufficient censorship 
upon the Tracts.” 

The view which Dr, Newman now takes of the Via Media into 
which these men tried to adjust themselves—of the question, 
whether “ what is called Anglo-Catholicism, the religion of An- 
drewes, Laud, Hammond, Butler and Wilson, is capable of being 
professed, acted on, and maintained on a large sphere of action, 
or whether it be a mere modification or transition state of either 
Romanism or popular Protestantism,” would require, in order to 
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its due consideration, a larger amount of space than we are at 
liberty to occupy. 

At length Tract No. XC. appears, in which the somewhat dif- 
ficult task is undertaken of endeavoring to show that the XX XIX 
Articles, contrary to the popular apprehension, do not really con- 
demn what they had been supposed to anathematize, and could 
be consistently signed by those who believed in many of the pe- 
culiar dogmas of the Roman Church. 

The uproar which followed will be remembered by many of the 
readers of this Review; at first it was proposed to withdraw the 
Tract—then Dr. Newman was entreated not to defend it, and this 
he promised to do provided it were not attacked, only insisting 
that it should be kept on sale—a very moderate concession on his 
part. ‘I was quite unprepared,” he says, “ for the outbreak, and 
was startled by its violence. I do not think I had any fear. Nay, 
I will add, I am not sure that it was not, in one point of view, a 
relief to me.” 

And now he turns to the study of the Monophysites, and finds 
it difficult to make out how they were heretics, unless Protestants 
and Anglicans were heretics also,—‘ difficult to find arguments 
against the Tridentine Fathers, which did not teil against the 
Fathers of Chalcedon; difficult to condemn the Popes of the six- 
teenth century, without condemning the Popes of the fifth.” 

It is evident that the crisis is approaching—the words of St. 
Augustine: “ Securus judicat orbes terrarum,” keep ringing in 
his ears; he “sees the shadow of a hand upon the wall,” the 
thought intrudes that “the Church of Rome will be found right 
after all,” and then it vanishes. ‘ The heavens open and close 
again,” but they will not stay closed. 

Dr. Newman tells the story of the struggle that he endured in 
that secluded room of Oriel, where he studied and wrote 
and prayed, as only a poet could. Once more he deter- 
mines to put aside all controversy and settles down to the trans- 
lation of Athanasius. But the work upon which he has entered 
only aggravates his trouble—the same trouble that he had with 
the Monophysites. ‘ The ghost comes a second time.” He now 
sees clearly that “the pure Arians were the Protestants, the semi 
Arians were the Anglicans, and that Rome now is what it was 


then.” 
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During this period, the summer of 1841, he received two other 
blows which broke him. The Bishops, one after another, began 
to charge against him. Then comes the affair of the Jerusalem 
Bishopric, which finally shatters his faith in the the Anglican 
Church. 

From the end of 1841, as he tells us, he was on his death-bed, 
as regarded his membership with the English Church. The read- 
ing at this time of St. Alphonso Liguori’s sermons had a strong 
effect upon his mind. The last impediments which stood in the 
way of his conformity to Rome were removed in the course of the 
next two years; and accordingly in 1843 he resigned his living 
of St. Mary’s, Littlemore, “ retracting all the hard things which 
he had said against the Church of Rome.” In February, twenty- 
nine years ago, he turned his back upon the University, which, 
as he says, had never been unkind to him. There is a little touch 
of pathos in the way that he speaks of it—‘‘On the morning of 
the 23d I left the Observatory. I have never seen Oxford since, 
excepting its spires, as they are seen from the railway.” 

With Dr. Newman’s subsequent career we are not at present 
concerned. As all the world knows, he continues to this day a 
faithful servant of the Roman See; not indeed without having 
his old troubles as to the excesses of Mariolatry sometimes so re- 
turn upon him that they must perforce find utterance, and not 
without having been called to accept in form certain Vatican de- 
crees, from which his whole nature revolts, and against which his 
judgment cannot help protesting. Still, there is nothing now for 
him but meekly tosubmit. The verdict of an infallible Church 
is not a matter for criticism. 

The brief sketch which we have given of the process through 
which Dr. Newman passed in transferring his allegiance from the 
Anglican to the Roman communion, would be very unsatisfactory 
without some further statement of the general principles by which 
he appears to have been swayed. Thus far we have encountered 
nothing that sounds like argument. . 

We would like to find out, if we can, how it was that a man so 
earnest and devout, of such large learning and acute mind, with 
such an early training and such brilliant prospects as must have 
awaited him if he had remained true to his first love, could teel 
himself impelled to break with his old associates, discard the tra- 
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ditions of his youth, forsake the quiet seclusion of the University 
with all its rich associations, and identify himself with a Church, 
which, as he himself tells us, almost to the last, he could not help 
suspecting to be anti-Christ. That the ¢magination had much to 
do with it, we have already intimated, and he acknowledges that 
it was the fear of yielding too much to this faculty, which kept 
him back for a time. No man could write, as he does, of cloisters 
and corridors and _ brotherhoods, of holy pastors with mitre, and 
crosier, and uplifted hands, and processions with the crucifix 
borne before and boys coming forth in white, with fragrant clouds 
rising from the swinging censers, and soothing dirge and passing 
bell, and the shadow of the Saints—no man could have composed 
such exquisite hymns, some of which will continue to be sung in 
Protestant Churches as long as the world stands—no man could 
pour out his thoughts in such fervid metaphor, such living, burn- 
ing, impassioned words, without impressing us with the fact that 
his judgment must be, to a greater or less extent, under the do- 
minion of his feelings. 

It is noticeable that Dr. Newman does not dwell much upon 
what are commonly regarded as the notes of a true Church. In 
fact, as we shall see presently, he sets aside some of these as of 
comparatively little importance, but he approaches the conclusions 
into which he finally settled, for the most part under the guidance 
of certain philosophical assumptions. He is driven to enter the 
Church of Rome, as the only alternative in order to deliverance 
from universal skepticism. ‘‘I would rather,” he says, “have to 
maintain that we ought to begin with believing everything that is 
offered to our acceptance, than that it is our duty to doubt of 
everything.” 

Again he declares that when a man has become a Catholic, it is 
an act of positive disbelief for him to follow out, or investigate 
any doubt that may occur to his mind. “ Let a man cease to in- 
quire, or cease to call himself her child; that is, the child of the 
Church. If any persons have their eyes opened to the “ unscrip- 
turalness” of her teachings, it is not the Scripture which makes 
them disbelieve; ‘ they disbelieved when they opened the Bible.” 

At the same time he confesses that he is very sensitive to the 
difficulties of religion, but then “ ten thousand difficulties do not 
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make one doubt.” But, as we understand it, the difficulties may 
be of such a nature as to suggest a doubt, and there can be only 
two ways to deal with these difticulties—we must either follow 
them out, investigate them, and see how they are to be dis- 
posed of, or set them all aside at the dictation of an infallible 
guide. According to Dr. Newman, the latter is the true course; 
but it does seem to us that he ought to have been a little more 
specific in stating the grounds upon which we are to receive the 
Church of Rome as such an infallible guide. ‘ Unlearn Catholi- 
cism,” he says, “and you become Protestant, Unitarian, Deist, 
Pantheist, Sceptic, in a dreadful, but infallible succession. * * 
Eschew religious enquiry, if you will not have faith; nor hope 
that you can have faith, if you will not join the Church.” 

And yet Dr. Newman tells us that he was converted to the 
Catholic faith in this wise: ‘“ I believed in a God on a ground of 
probability, I believed in Christianity on a probability, and I be- 
lieved in Catholicism on a probability ;—inasmuch as He who has 
made us has so willed, that in mathematics, indeed, we should 
arrive at certitude by rigid demonstration, but in religious in- 
quiry we should arrive at certitude by accumulated probabilities.” 

We do not object to this proposition; but if it is only by 
“weighing probabilities” that we can find the true Church, it is 
not easy tosee why this process should cease after we have entered 


> we are told, “as it should cease, after 


that Church. “ Precisely,’ 
you have found a God, whenever He speaks.”’ 

But how am I to know that He does speak, except as His words 
conform to the Higher emotions and sentiments which He has im- 
planted in my being? So if the infallible head of the Church 
utters anything which seems to contravene the original revelation 
as recorded in Holy Scripture, or which shocks either the moral 
or the intellectual sense, or if one infallible Head of the Church 
happens to contradict another infallible Head, how can I help 
exercising my private judgment upon the matter? The fact 
“that so many Protestants think it a sort of tyranny in the 
Church to forbid any children of her’s to doubt about her teach- 
ing, only shows they do not know what faith is—which is the 
ease; it is a strange idea to them.” It is something more than 
that. We quote the familiar stanza very reluctantly, but it “comes 
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to us,” as Dr. Newman would say, with such force in the present 
connection, that we feel impelled to write it down,— 


“Open your mouth and shut your eyes, 
And I'll give you something to make you wise.” 


We would not seem to trifle, but when such a thinker and 
scholar as Dr. Newman solemnly declares that “at Rome there is 
the true cross, the crib of Bethlehem, and the chair of St. Peter ; 
portions of the crown of thorns are kept at Paris; the holy coat 
is shown at Treves ; the winding-sheet at Turin; at Monza, the 
iron crown is formed out of a nail of the Cross ; and another nail is 
claimed for the Duomo of Milan; and pieces of our Lady’s habit 
are to be seen in the Escurial; the Agnus Dei, blessed medals, 
the scapular, the cord of St. Francis, all are the medium of Di 
vine manifestations and graces; Crucifixes have bowed their 
heads to the suppliant, and Madonnas have bent their eyes upon 
assembled crowds ; St. Januarius’ blood liquifies periodically at 
Naples,” and so on indefinitely,—a psychological problem is pre- 
sented to our consideration, which it requires an effort to treat 
with the seriousness that it deserves. The learned Doctor would 
not pretend to say that there is any actual proof of all these won- 
ders, which would have weight with a jury in an ordinary mat- 
ter; and if he rests the matter, as he certainly would, upon the 
testimony of the Church, how is he to dispose of the duplicate 
and triplicate relies of the same sort, all of which have been au- 
thenticated by the same verdict? Shall such credulity as this be 
dignified by the solemn name of Faith? Isit possible that Dr. 
Newman can believe that when the Apostles visited the tomb of 
Mary, on the third day after her burial, they found it empty, and 
heard angelic choirs singing day and night the glories of their 
risen Queen, both her soul and body having been transported to 
her Son in heaven? That he does believe it, we have no doubt, 
and he rests this belief upon “the consent of the whole Catholic 
world and the revelations made to holy souls.” 

It is a very serious matter when a great man declares, as Dr. 
Newman has done, that there is no medium between the recep- 
tion of such an authority as this, with all the consequences which 
it involves, and absolute Atheism. Must I believe that, when 
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the Virgin Mary died, ‘‘ her death was a mere fact, not an effect ; 
and when it was over, it ceased to be; that she died as matter of 
JSorm, or (as I may call it), a ceremony ;” or give up my faith in a 
personal God? None of the philosophers of the day have struck 
such a blow at religion as this. 

With such a definition as is given of the function of reason in 
religion, by the Romish Doctor, we ought not to be staggered by 
any conclusions that he may reach. He says: 


Rationalism is a certain abuse of reason; that is, a hse of it for purposes for 
which it was never intended and is unfitted. To rationalize in matters of revelation 
is to make our reason the standard measure of the doctrines revealed; to stipulate 
that these doctrines should be such as to carry with them their own justification ; 
to reject them if they come in coilision with our existing opinions or habits of thought 
or are with difficulty harmonized with our existing stock of knowledge, and thus a 
rationalistic spirit is the antagonist of faith, for faith is, in its very nature, the ac- 


ceptance of what our reason cannot reach, simply and absolutely upon testimony. 


Reason then, or the individual judgment of the mind, can have 
no place in testing the truth or the falsehood of any system of re- 
ligion presented to our acceptance. It all rests upon testimony. 
But how is the value and trustworthiness of the testimony to be 
determined? Are we to sit in judgment upon this, or not? If 
not, then of course, we are afloat on the wide sea of credulity, 
and as likely to believe one thing as another. If it is to be 
weighed at all, to what faculty of our being does the evidence 
appeal ; and if it is to be submitted to either our reason or our 
faith, is not the character of the thing submitted to our credence, 
to be at all considered, in coming to a conclusion as to its truth- 
fulness? Christ rested his claims upon the correspondence which 
exists between his teachings and both the moral and the intellect- 
ual parts of our nature, in their highest and purest forms of de- 
velopment. “If I say the truth, why do you not believe me ?” 
He never asked his auditors to accept anything which shocked 
either their reason or their conscience. 

We do not like to say that there is anything in Dr. Newman’s 
teaching which tends to weaken the sanctions of common moral- 
ity, but what are we to make of such a sentence as this? 


Take a mere beggar-woman, lazy, ragged, and filthy, and not over-scrupulous of 
truth—(I do not say she has arrived at perfection)—but if she is chaste, and sober, 
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and cheerful, and goes to her religious duties, she will, in the eyes of the Church, 
have a prospect of heaven, which is quite closed and refused to the State’s pattern- 
man, the just, the upright, the generous, the honorable, the conscientious, if he be 
all this, not from a supernatural power, but from mere natural virtue. 


Has God nothing to do with “ natural virtue ?” 

It has always been one of the strangest anomalies that men, 
who are ready to deny themselves every personal gratification for 
the sake of the cause which they have espoused, men of profound 
reverence and saintly purity and unflinching faith, have so often 
shown a disposition to tamper with ordinary truth—at any rate, 
to be very economical of the truth, and resort to subterfuges and 
evasions which would be scouted by those who are called “men 
of honor” in the world. Ecclesiastical ethies have this marked 
peculiarity; and as Dr. Newman accounts for the prominence 
now given to the idea of the Blessed Virgin and other cognate 
doctrines by saying “ that the whole scene of pale, faint, distant 
Apostolic Christianity is seen in Rome, as through a telescope or 
magnifier,” so we would say that the ethics of the Gospel are re- 
flected in that telescope upside own, the most important being at 
the bottom. 

The blemish to which we refer sometimes appears even in the 
mode of argument adopted by the ordinarily frank and manly 
writer whose works are now before us. He actually justifies the 
crowning an image of the Madonna, as based upon the same prin- 
ciple which leads the Protestant to set fire to a straw efligy of 
Guy Fawkes. ‘ How is it childish,” he asks, “ to honor an image, 
if itis not childish to dishonor it ?” 

Again, is it possible to reconcile the errors of individual Popes, 
(doctrinal as well as personal) which Dr. Newman is forced to 
acknowledge, with their claim of absolute infallibility, which he 
asserts unqualifiedly? Who is to decide, when they speak ex au- 
thoritate, and when they do not? Who is to decide between Six- 
tus V. and Clement VIII., when one “ from his certain knowledge 
and from the plenitude of Apostolic power,” sets forth an author- 
ized copy of the Scriptures, corrected by his own hand; and the 
other, only two years after, with the same “certain knowledge and 
plenitude of Apostolic power,” discovers that the Bible of Sixtus 
V. is full of errors and is obliged to publish another amended 
copy? Dr. Newman says that— 
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The dissatisfaction of Saints, of St. Basil, or again of our own St. Thomas, with 
the contemporary policy or conduct of the Holy See, while it cannot be taken to 
justify ordinary men, bishops, clergy or laity, in feeling the same, is no reflection 
either on those Saints or on the Vicar of Christ; nor is his infallibility in dog- 
matic decisions compromised by any personal or temporary error into which he may 
have fallen. Accidents of this nature are unavoidable in the state of being which we 
are allotted here below. 


The mantle of “ unavoidable accidents” must be stretched to 
cover agreat many things, in the history of the Holy See. 

On one point we do not hesitate to charge Dr. Newman with 
deliberate unfairness. Of the Protestants he says that ‘ they 
have persecuted, whenever, wherever, and however they could, 
from Elizabeth down to Victoria, from the domestic circle up to 
the Legislature, from black looks to the extremity of the gibbet 
and the stake.” We do not deny that Protestants have persecu- 
ted, and that in this they are without excuse; but how is it with 
the Church of Rome? According to Dr. Newman, she has sim- 
ply “ directed impulses which it is impossible from the nature of 
man to destroy.” That is a mild way of putting it. The Inquis- 
ition “directed impulses” which it could not eradicate from the 
nature of man! 

Again says Dr. Newman of his gentle and loving Churech,— 
“ For one deed of severity with which she can be charged, there 
have been hundreds of her acts repressive of the persecutor and 
protective of his victims.’ ‘She has been a never-failing 
fount of humanity, equity, forbearance, and compassion.” 

Once more Dr. Newman quotes approvingly from Balmez : 


We tind in all parts of Europe scaffolds prepared to punish crimes against relig- 
ion. Scenes which sadden the soul were everywhere witnessed. Rome is one ex- 
ception to the rule; Rome, which it has been attempted to represent a monster of 
intolerance and cruelty. Itis true, that the Popes have not preached, like the 
Protestants, universal toleration; but the facts show the difference between the 
Protestants and the Popes. The Popes, armed with a tribunal of intolerance, have 


scarce spilt a drop of blood; Protestants and philosophers have shed it in torrents. * 


We do not cite these passages with the remotest idea of reply- 
ing to them, but merely to illustrate the mental degradation into 
which a great and good man may fall, when he renounces the 
judgment and reason with which God originally endowed him, 
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and gives himself up, soul, body, and spirit, to the dominion of a 
Master, who leads him captive whithersoever he will. 

‘And now who, or what is this Master, to whom, we are told, 
we must all render our allegiance, under peril of eternal damna- 
tion? Dr. Newman asserts that the Church of Rome is the 
Church which Christ established in the beginning, which was 
nurtured by the Apostles, and known everywhere in primitive 
days as the Catholic Church; not merely one branch of the tree 
then planted, but the whole tree; roots, trunk, limbs, leaves, 
blossoms and fruit. It may not look very much like it, but all 
the changes that have occurred are to be explained by the philo- 
sophical law of development. Dr. Newman makes great allow- 
ance for what he calls the /aw and expression of * the mathematical 
curve.” Modern Rome is on the same line with ancient Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Constantinople, only the line has twisted a good 
deal during the lapse of centuries. He wili not deny that St. 
Peter would be somewhat surprised if he should come up through 
the marble floor of his great cathedral in Rome, on some grand 
festival, and then be told that the splendid ceremonial there going 
on, with its processions, and jewelled robes, and smoking censers, 
its bowings, and genuflections, and prostrations, is only the 
repetition and elaboration of the scene once enacted in an upper 
room at Jerusalem, when Jesus took bread and blessed it and gave 
it to his disciples, saying: ‘“ This do in remembrance of me.” 
Calling to mind, as he probably would, that Azs Master once said, 
“ My kingdom is not of this world,” he might also be troubled to 
account for the array of soldiers and the clink of arms, and other 
secular demonstrations attending the celebration of Mass, and it 
would require time for St. Peter, Pope Primus, to accustom him- 
self to the idea of the Temporal Supremacy. But all this growth 
of dogma and ceremonial is only what might have been expected ; 
“It is discernible from the first years of the Catholic teaching up 
to the present day, and gives to that teaching a unity and individ- 
uality.” 

The time was when the Church of Rome claimed to be Apos- 
tolic on the ground of her jivedness of doctrine ; now, it is devel- 
opment, or, strictly speaking, evolution. 

A little while before the decree of Immaculate Conception was 
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issued, the writer asked an eminent Roman Catholic Bishop this 
question: “If a-*gentleman should call upon you this evening 
and inquire whether he is bound to receive the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception as an article of Faith, what would you tell 
him?’ He replied promptly, “I should tell him that he is not 
bound to receive it.” I then added—* Suppose you should find 
on your table to-morrow morning a letter from the Pope, an- 
nouncing that he had decided to declare this to be an article of 
Faith, and another gentleman should afterwards call on the same 
errand with the first, what would you tell him?” ‘I should say 
that it ¢san article of Faith.” ‘ You haye complained of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church that it has no fized standard of doe- 
trine, that Bishop A. teaches one thing and Bishop B. another, 
and yet with you the answer as to what constitutes a dogma of 
the Church depends upon the arrival of the U. S. Mail!” The 
excellent Prelate waived any further conversation on the subject. 

The most extraordinary position assumed by Dr. Newman bears 
upon the ministry of the Church, and that we may not be accused 
of perverting his meaning, we will state the matter in his own 
words : 

Catholics believe their Orders are valid, because they are members of the true 
Church; and Anglicans believe they belong to to the true Church, because their or- 
ders are valid. In other words, our Apostolic descent is to us a theological infer- 
ence, and not primarily a doctrine of faith. * * * Our starting-point is not 
the fact of a faithful transmission of Orders, but the standing fact of the Church, the 
visible and One Church, the reproduction and succession of herself, age after age. 

* * * She is not based upon her Orders; she is not the subject of her 


instruments; they are not necessary for her idea. We could even afford, for argu- ° 


ment’s sake, to concede the uncertainty of our succession. If Providence had so 
willed, she might have had her ministers without any lineal descent from the Apos- 
tles at all. Shemight have been like a civil state, in which there is a continuation 
of office but not a propagation of official life. Nor is the Apostolic descent of her 
priests the direct warrant of their power in the eyes of the faithful. Their warrant 
is her immediate, present, living authority; it is the word of the Church which 
marks them out as the Ministers of God, not any historical or antiquarian research, 


or genealogical table. 


That is Low Church enough for anybody, and reads very much 
like the Cambridge and Saybrook congregational platform. Then 
of course the Church can make her own Pope, and what becomes 
of the succession from St. Peter ¢ 
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An ordinary mind, unskilled in polemics, may here be driven 
to ask, what then is this Church, endowed with the high power 
of developing Christian doctrine and creating its own ministry ‘ 
Is it an ideal, or an actual thing ¢ An invisible or a visible Church ¢ 
What is the seat of its authority? How is “ the word of the 
Church” to be reached, which may “ mark out” certain of its 
members as “the Ministers of God?’ The civil state is an ab- 
straction, an idea, until it becomes organized; and then, when 


9” 


there is “ no propagation of official life,” it organizes itself by the 
action, or the vote of the people. Will Dr. Newman allow that 
the Church, or congregation of the faithful, might do the same? 
If we understand him, this is what hemeans; and if so, in be- 
coming a Romanist, he has become a very moderate Churchman, 

“ Turn away from the Catholic Church,” says Dr. Newman, 
“and to whom will you go? There is nothing between it and scep- 
ticism when men exert their reason freely.” If so, we would like 
to know precisely what the Catholic Church is, and this is just 
what Dr. Newman hasnot told us. Out of the abundant resources 
of his imagination he has evolved an ideal community of saints, 
which is as unlike the Church of Rome, as seen in Mexico, and 
South America, and Spain, and Italy, and wherever else it is not 
modified by the higher culture of Protestantism, as one thing can 
be unlike another. 

We know very well what he would declare to be the notes of 
the Church—its unity, universality, and so on, which are just as 
fictitious as his ideal community. It is the merest play upon 
words to talk of the unity of a body, from which cleavages are so 
otten made, or of the universality ofa society, which embraces but 
little more than a moiety of nominal Christians. Dr. Newman 
himself tells us that it requires the aid of a telescope in order to 
discern primitive doctrine trom the seat of modern Rome. He 
will not pretend to say that the rites of the Mass, as now prac- 
ticed, were known to to the humble believers in early times, who 
used to meet together on the morning of the first day of the 
week, and after prayer and sacred song, break bread and take 
and eat, one by one, in remembrance of their crucified Lord. He 
knows too much to declare that the first Bishops of Rome ruled 
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over the Church Catholic in the same fashion and with the same 
practical authority that they do to-day. 

But, aside from all these things, we ask again, what 7s this 
mystical body, this supernatural organization, which claims to 
speak with Divine authority, superseding the exercise of individ- 
ual reason, and demanding implicit credence in that which the 
judgment and reason may revolt from, as puerile and absurd ? 
What is the foundation upon which it rests? What unquestion- 
able voucher can it give for the all-controlling authority which it 
claims? In all the beautiful declamation that falls from Dr. New- 
man’s lips, he never touches this point. “On the long run it 
will be found that either the Catholic religion is verily and indeed 
the coming in of the unseen world into this, or that there is noth- 
ing positive, nothing dogmatic, nothing real in any of our notions 
as to whence we come and whither we are going.” If this be so, 
remembering what he means by “the Catholic religion,” the al- 
ternative is dreadful. I must then either give up my faith in 
God and Christ and immortality, or else I must adopt as mine 
the language of the strange prayer with which this volume 


closes : 


“In thee, O Mary, is fulfilled, as we can bear it, an original purpose of the Most 
High. He once had meant to come to earth in heavenly glory, but we sinned; and 
then He could not safely visit us, except with shrouded radiance and a bedimmed 
majesty, for He was God. So He came Himself in weakness, not in power; and He 
sent thee a creature in His stead, with a creature’s comeliness and lustre suited to 
our state. And now thy very face and form, dear mother, speak to us of the Eter- 
nal; not like earthly beauty, dangerous to look upon, but like the morning star, 
which is thy emblem, bright and musical, breathing purity, telling of heaven, and 
inspiring peace. O harbinger of day! O hope of the pilgrim! lead us still as thou 
hast led; in the dark night, across the bleak wilderness, guide us on to our Lord 


Jesus, guide us home: 


Maria, mater gratiae, 
Dulcis parens clementiae, 
Tu nos ab hoste protege 
Et mortis hora suscipe.” 


To form a fair and satisfactory estimate of Dr. Newman’s char- 
acteristics is much easier than it is to judge the man himself. We 
are able to trace distinctly the processes of his mind, as he passes 
from one phase of belief to another. We can appreciate his 
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learning, his subtle power of thought, his marvellous variety of 
accomplishments; we cannot help feeling the glow of his elo- 
quence, the impassioned fire of his rhetoric, the tenderness and 
pathos of his poetry; we can believe him to be earnest, sincere, 
self-sacrificing, and devout; and still the man himself is an anom- 
aly. That one, gifted with such “ discourse of reason,’ should 
voluntarily put away his reason, and bow implicitly to the author- 
ity of another; that one endowed with such a generous and lov- 
ing spirit should turn his back upon all his early friends, and as- 
sume a position which logically must consign them all to perdi- 
tion; that one accustomed to weigh evidence so thoroughly and 
carefully should assert his belief in winking Madonnas and bend- 
ing crucifixes, isa simple mystery. That his conclusions flow 
regularly enough from his premises we do not question; but the 
marvel is, how he could ever have adopted the premises. He says 
virtually: “It is perilous for me to wander any longer over 
the broad sea of inquiry and thought. I am beset by unseen cur- 
rents on every side. Ido not know which way I ought to steer ; 
my compass is variable; if I keep on moving I may be wrecked ; 
I have no other resort; I must find a harbor, fold my sails, drop 
my anchor, and have rest.” This is just what might be expected 
of weak, timid, unreliant men ; but it was not a brave thing to do, 
not what we should have looked for, in the beginning, from such a 
man as Dr. Newman. 

It would be interesting and edifying to know what kind and 
what degree of repose he has really found in the Church of Rome. 
He does not always seem to have had the full confidence of the 
Communion which he has joined; and this is not strange, for 
there is a kind of stuff in the make-up of his being that is hard 
to bring within the limitations of a machine. He is too much 
himself to be readily absorbed by any society of men. When he 
bowed before the authority of the Vatican, he may have “ es- 
chewed his reason:” but his reason will sometimes assert itself 
notwithstanding. It would be difficult to keep the Church of 
Rome on a level keel, if the old ship were filled with such men 
as Dr. Newman. , 

There are many fearful christians, in almost every Protestant 
Communion, who are uneasy, dissatisfied, distrustful of them- 
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selves and of the systems in which they have been bred, and 
longing for some outward and visible authority upon which they 
may lean—for something which will relieve them from the re- 
sponsibility of shaping their own course and forming their own 
opinions ; and such persons as these are likely to be drawn to the 
Church of Rome, not through any clear and dry intellectual pro- 
cess—not by any logical deduction from historical facts; but by 
the power of a fascination which appeals alike to the emotional, 
the esthetic, and the dramatic element in their nature; and over 
such minds as these the fervent man, whose career we have thus 
briefly reviewed, is likely to exert a commanding influence. For 
his voice is literally the * voice of the charmer.” In detiance of 
everything, the most pronounced Protestant cannot help feeling its 
influence. There isin him that uncommon mingling of the hu- 
man and the priestly element, of the man and the ecclesiastic, 
that “lifts the mortal to the skies, and brings the angel down,” 
each hovering all the while on the outskirts of the other. No 
man could ever write as he does, who had had a Romish training 
from the beginning. Bishop Butler and Thomas Seott and Dr. 
Whately, as well as Froude and Keble and Pusey, had something 
to do with shaping his character, and their impress abides upon 
him still. 

Dr. Newman is neither a consistent philosopher nor a system- 
atic theologian ; in both departments he sweeps over a wide sur- 
face, sees many things distinctly, analyses many things acntely, 
penetrates many intricate passages, and throws light) upon many 
dark recesses; but it is not in the nature of his mind to survey 
the broad landscape as a whole, and give us an accurate, well-de- 
fined, and exhaustive map of truth. The scientific unbeliever of 
the day could never be moved by his argument. The teacher 
of ethics would be slow to admit many of his definitions. The 
reader of James Martineau would not go to him for relief. How 
far he will show himself competent to cope with Mr. Gladstone 
and break down his positions, at this time of writing we do not 
know. But those who wish to hear good music, will find Dr. 
Newman to be “ whole orchestra in himself. He can play on 
every variety of instrument, and in every variety of style, some- 
times making the air ring with loud trumpet tones, sometimes 
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melting the soul with the soft notes of the lute, and sometimes 
uttering such a wail as might come from the prison of the damned. 
If any one would know what we mean by this, let him read the 
description of “* A bad Catholic” in hell. It is too long to quote 
here, and too horrible. Jonathan Edwards never struck a more 
appalling note, or drew from his imagination such an awful sound 
of woe. 

The general impression left upon the mind by the study of Dr. 
Newman’s Characteristics is one of deep regret that such a man 
should have so far isolated himself from the age in which 
he lives, that the influence for good which he might have wielded 
is least operative in those quarters where it is most needed. It is 
painful to think that his best labors as an educator must be ex- 
pended in simply imprinting his own stamp upon men of baser 
metal than his own. Had he remained a true and loyal son of 
the Church in which he was bred, there is no limit to the power 
which he might have exercised. Roman Priest as he is, he has 
never ceased to be the Englishman; the robustness of his style, 
except when he maudles of “ the comeliness and lustre of Mary;” 
—the freedom of his thought whenever he moves without the re- 
straint of the ecclesiastical fetters which he has chosen to wear, 
the memories of early life which still cling to him, and occasion- 
ally break forth in such a way that we can hardly believe it is a 
servant of Rome who speaks, are all significant of this. In his 
heart he must know and feel that the Church with which he has 
identified himself needs reform ; he is not and cannot be altogeth- 
er satisfied with the more recent action of Vatican Councils, and 
if now he would only cast in his lot with “the Old Catholics,” it 
might reconcile us in a degree tv his defection from the Church of 
England. 

THOMAS MARCH CLARK, 











THE APOCALYPSE OF THE PAST. 


Christian authors, in dealing with the relations of Natural Science 
and Divine revelation, have not failed to advance the thought that all 
new discoveries, as soon as they become cleared of the half-concep- 
tions and misunderstandings which invariably attend their first 
promulgation, do always find a place titted to receive them in the 
divinely revealed system. It is a part of this idea also to make 
note of the very obvious consideration, that any interpretation of 
the Sacred Scriptures made in ignorance of any of the works and 
ways of God to which they refer, must be, if not erroneous, cer- 
tainly inadequate ; and that this erroneous or inadequate interpret- 
ation, being compelled to give way, carries to destruction with it 
too often the faith and confidence of some. Yet upon a larger 
view, and after opinions have had time to be reconstructed on the 
new basis, all difficulty disappears, and the new interpretation is 
naturally and without effort continually imposed. 

A very striking example of such a revolution in the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture is furnished by the history of the geological con- 
troversy. At the outset, when the geological antiquity of the 
earth began to be maintained, that doctrine was supposed to be in 
flat contradiction to the plain statements of Holy Scripture, but 
after a while when it began to be understood that this long 
geological development was God’s method of creation, and that the 
way in which he created trees was to cause them to grow out of 
the ground, that he created fish and fowl by causing the waters to 
bring them forth, and that he created the cattle and creeping things 
by causing the earth to bring them forth, then it was seen that the 
new teaching, so far from impugning the sacred narrative, did in 
fact enable us to understand it better. 

Bearing this in mind it would seem to be strange that on Serzptural 
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ground any opposition should be made to the new ideas about the 
descent of man. The new teaching on this subject may be true, 
or may be false, but in either event, the decision must be reached 
on purely scientific ground. If we say that the Scripture term 
Creation, when applied to the world, means a long development 
through countless ages of time, we are compelled to acknowledge 
that when applied to man it must have the same meaning. If we 
give it a different interpretation, in consistency, we are bound to 
show why we interpret it differently. If we cannot do this, then 
we are compelled to retract our concession about the geological an- 
tiquity of the earth. So far as the new views are a question of 
Biblical interpretation at all, they stand entrenched by our previous 
concessions, we must either admit them or we must take back what 
we have conceded. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to assert either the truth or 
the falsity of the new views about the origin of man. ‘That is the 
business of scientific men. Only we ought to have before our 
minds the full consequences that would follow a denial of them. 
These consequences may be even more perilous than such as would 
result from a qualified adoption of the new views. ‘The scientific 
attitude of mind requires of us to suspend our judgment until the 
men whose specialty it is shall have finished the discussion of the 
case, and come to an agreement. This, however, does not prohibit 
us from looking the ground over and endeavoring to make up our 
minds about the effect on Scripture interpretation, in the event 
that Evolution should hereafter be proved to be true, 

It has always been an enigma to us that learned men did not 
apply to the first and second chapters of Genesis the same method 
of interpretation that they apply to the other parts of Scripture. 
History is the record of the past; prophecy is the record of the 
future. The Prophets Ezekiel, Daniel and St. John, tell us in 
what manner they received their revelations. Z'hey saw the events 
transpire in vision. The characters in the vision, and the things 
done were emblematic. In vision the prophet passed through 
years and ages of time in a few moments. St. John in the Isle of 
Patmos saw all the gorgeous imagery of the Apocalypse, covering 
the entire period of time from his day to the end of the world, in 
one day, probably very much less than one day. 
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Now if we will but grant the hypothesis that the account of the 
creation in Genesis is what Moses, or some preceding prophet, saw 
transpire in vision, the case is relieved of all difficulty. We have 


only to believe that revelations of the Past were made in the same 
way as Revelations of the Future. It is true that the record does 
not inform us that this was seen in vision, neither does it always 
inform us in other parts of Scripture. For instance, in the Prophet 
Ezekiel, (Chapter IV.), matters are recorded which it is not  possi- 
ble to believe ever occurred in any other way than in vision. We 
have to be guided by the nature of the events recorded, and the 
character of the imagery in arriving at our conclusions. The well 
known rule of criticism that of two possible interpretations that 
one is to be chosen which requires the fewest explanations, and into 
which the text most naturally fits, would seem to require the adop- 
tion of this view. 

Nor is it a question in this instance between a literal interpreta- 
tion and a figurative one. The so-called literal interpretation de- 
parts at every step from the accepted meaning of the words and is 
compelled in every other line to callin the aid of figures of speech. 
We of necessity must grant that God’s speaking the words “ let 
there be light,” is a figure; so, his surveying the work, and pro- 
nouncing it very good, ete., etc. It would only be wearisome to 
cite all the expressions which must upon the so-called literal ren- 
dering, be taken in a figurative sense. If, on the contrary, we 
suppose that this revelation was made in the ordinary way, that is, 
by vision, and the history of creation in Genesis is the simple 
record of what the prophet in the vision saw transpire, then we 
may interpret the entire record in an absolutely literal manner, 
without once resorting to metaphor or hyperbole, or any other fig- 
ure of speech. The imagery throughout favors this hypothesis. 
But tirst let the ground be cleared of a preliminary difficulty. The 
hypothesis that the first two chapters of Genesis narrate objective 
occurrences, is a pure assumption. ‘T'here is no reason requiring 
us, in the absence of any statement as to the manner in which this 
revelation was received, to infer that it was given by a heavenly 
messenger, or by the audibly spoken words of God. This is the 
assumption, not the other. It must be admitted that those prophets 
who give us circumstantial and detailed revelations, not designed 
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primarily to regulate human conduct, invariably received them in 
vision, and perhaps as invariably were themselves ignorant of their 


meaning. 

We say such revelations ‘‘as were not designed primarily to in- 
fluence human conduct,” for the reason that the law of Moses, the 
prophecies concerning the captivity in Babylon, the dispersion of 
the Jews, the coming of the Messiah, the future glories of the 
Church, the return of Judah and Israel to their own land, ete., 
ete., were all designed to regulate life by prescribing rules of action, 
or by affording inducements to repentance or incentives to faith. 
But such prophecies as are designed to gratify a laudable curiosity, 
to make kuown events, which, while they might serve any of the 
foregoing purposes, were not conditioned upon them; or were de- 
signed to make known the connection between the hidden spiritual 
agents and the external secular occurrences, were always revealed 
apocalyptically, or by vision. If this principle is once understood 
then we can see a reason for the apocalyptic revelations of Moses, 
Job, Ezekiel, Daniel, Zachariah and St. John. 

The Revelation concerning the creation of the world would nat- 
urally fall in this classification, whilst an additional reason for giv- 
ing it apocalyptically would be found in the fact, that if it were not 
so given it would have served only as a stumbling block to all the 
ages of the world that preceded the modern discoveries in natural 
science. 

A psychological law may here be brought in, which may afford 
the reason of the omission of any statement as to the manner in 
which the revelation was received. ‘“ Wherever the world is 
young,” a belief in the objective reality of the matter of dreams is 
universal. Sir John Lubbock would account in this way for the 
origin of the belief that man has a spirit. In his “ Origin of Civ- 
ilization,” Chapter IV., he says: 

Dreams are intimately associated with the lower forms of religion. To the savage 
they have a reality and an importance which we can scarcely appreciate. During 
sleep the spirit seems to desert the body; and as in dreams we visit other localities, 
and even other worlds, living as it were, a separate and a different life, the two phe- 
nomena are not unnaturally regarded as the complements of one another. Hence 
the savage considers the events in his dreams to be as real as those of his waking 


hours, and hence he raturally feels that he has a spirit which can quit thebody * 
* * * * The Greenlanders also believe in the reality of dreams, 
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and think that at night they go hunting, visiting, courting, and so on. It is of course 
obvious that the body takes no part in these nocturnal adventures, and hence it is 
natural to conclude that they have a spirit which can quit the body. 


Without granting what Sir John Lubbock would claim, that the 
first condition of the Adamic stock was a state of barbarism, we 
yet think it reasonable to allow that in the infancy of the human 
race, and before experience had been gained, and when acquired 
habits of mind had not yet become hereditary, in the matter of 
dreams as well as in many other respects, the mental processes and 
psychological attitudes of the human mind may have been very 
much like those manifested by savages at the present time. Indeed 
it would seem that no other explanation is possible of many He- 
brew idioms. If this be so, it would follow that the infant human 
race would not at the first be able to distinguish between dreams 
and actual occurrences; that even after they had gained experience 
enough to make the distinction, it would be a yet longer time be- 
fore they would understand that the things which took place in 
dreams were not objective realities. Granting all this, it must be 
allowed that when revelations began to be given by means of 
visions, the things seen in the visions were regarded as actual oc- 
currences. As late asthe time of the prophet Daniel the emblem- 
atic shapes and actions were explained to him. But as early as the 
time of the Patriarch Job, the visions are recorded as objective re- 
alities, without an intimation that their symbolic character was un- 
derstood. 

In the first chapter of the book of Job, beginning at the sixth 
verse, a vision is recorded, which unbelievers looking upon asa 
real occurrence, have made a stumbling block. The seer being 
cast into a trance, saw the sons of God assembling and Satan com- 
ing among them; then followed the colloquy between the Lord 
and Satan concerning Job. Surely it is not possible to look upon 
this as aught else than a vision. The common sense of man is out- 
raged on any other hypothesis. Yet no intimation is anywhere 
given that it was a vision, but on the contrary everything would 
indicate that the seer regarded himself as looking upon the objec- 
tive realities of the spiritual world. It is certainly possible that 
long after the true character of ordinary dreams was understood, 
extraordinary dreams or visions would still be looked upon as real 
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occurrences, because, having no experience, when awake, of the 
spiritual world, the mind would not have the means of correcting 
its impressions, and perceiving the incongruity between the vision 
and the reality. 

If we adopt the opinion of those scholars who suppose that in 
the first part of the book of Genesis, Moses was the compiler of 
revelations previously made to the Church, and not himself the re- 
ceiver of them, then we may, without violence impute a very great 
antiquity to the account of the creation. In fact the many traditions 
among nations having no knowledge of the Mosaic record would 
seem to establish the proposition that there was a primitive revela- 
tion upon the subject, which having been corrupted and modified in 
the course of Ages, has, in the different branches of the human race, 
at length developed into varying and discordant accounts, which 
however, have enough in common to warrant the inference of a 
common origin. 

If, therefore, there was—what we cannot conceive that there 
was not—in the early infancy of the human race, a Divine revel- 
ation vouchsafed to man, of the origin of the world in which he 
dwells, we must perforce allow that revelation to have been made 
in the only way suitable to or comprehensible by the inexperienced, 
uncultured and unscientific mind of that early day ; an age when 
the ordinary speech of man was in lively metaphor, and the laws 
of nature were looked upon in no other light than as volitions of 
the Divine mind, and when the symbolism of visions was regarded 
as made up of objective realities. Granting any date that has ever 
been assigned for the composition of the Book of Job, we must 
concede that the primitive revelation was long anterior thereto. If 
we assume an early date, then it would follow that the psychologi- 
cal attitude of the mind of the seer in the first chapter of Job, 
which is confessedly primitive, would be equally characteristic of 
the seers who lived before his day. If, on the contrary, we assume 
a late date, then it would follow that this psychological feature hav- 
ing been brought down to a comparatively late period in the his- 
tory of the world, may have existed in the case of other seers, as 
well as in the case of the particular one, who saw the vision re- 
corded in the first chapter of Job. 

But however this may have been, one thing we are prepared to 
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show, and that is that the scheme which we have proposed evades 
all difficulties of interpretation, either upon the theory of the geo- 
logical antiquity of the earth, or upon the theory of six literal days’ 
work. The Mosaic account sets before us God as the producing 
cause of all things, the manner of his working is what is freely 
allowed, in other parts of Scripture in reference to other things, to 
be anthropomorphic and anthropopathic. In the so-called literal in- 
terpretation, we are compelled at every step to call in the aid of 
these two figures. Even in the case of the literal days, there is a 
difficulty, because what is described as six days, evening and morn- 
ing, in the first chapter, is summarily disposed of in the second as 
the day. So that those who claim the six literal days in the first 
chapter are compelled to acknow!edge in the second that “the day” 
is not literal, but means a week, aye and more too, because the six 
days refer only to the fitting up of this earth, which at the begin- 
ning of the first day was covered with a waste of waters, but 
which at the first beginning was part of another creation recorded 
in the first verse of the chapter; sothat “ the day” in the second 
chapter which covers the creation of the heavens and the earth in 
the beginning, and the subsequent six days of creation on the 
earth is demonstrated to be a very long period of time. 

The preliminary difficulty that the record of creation gives an 
account of objective realities and not of symbolic occurrences, hav- 
ing been put out of the way, we may advance to a further consid- 
eration of the subject. 

There would seem to be a fitness in this view from the oneness of 
method that pervades Divine revelation. It is conceded on all 
hands that the whole career of the human race on this planet occt- 
pies a scarcely appreciable point in the unfolding of eternity. 
The beginning must have been immeasurably anterior to the work 
of the six days. The unfolding of worlds of suns with their sys- 
tems, out of the primitive nebula must have proceeded through in- 
finite tracts of time. Unnumbered ages must have passed before 
the solar system as one great globe of vapor with a diameter larger 
than that of the orbit of outermost planet was thrown off. Other 
infinite ages must have passed for the gradual contracting and con- 
densation of the mass, by the disengaging of the planets one by 
one, until this earth, so near the centre of the system and the burn- 
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ing heat of the sun, was launched in its orbit. Yet other infinite 
ages must have passed before the glowing mass could have cooled 
down sufficiently for partial precipitation of the vapor of water, so 
that a boundless sea might cover the earth, while other oceans were 
yet suspended in the atmosphere constituting the waters above the 
heavens. Here it is that the vision of the seeropens. He beholds 
all this chaos and darkness, surging billows of the hot primeval 
ocean, masses of vapor piled up far above the depth of the atmos- 
phere as it is now, swayed and tossed by tempests such as are now 
equalled only in the planets Jupiter and Saturn, which on account 
of their much greater size, yet retain great heat, so that they are 
now in the condition in which the earth was when the vision of the 
seer opened and he saw the earth without form (i. e., wasteness) 
and void, and the spirit of God moving upon the face of the wa- 
ters. Then followed the other ages—it may be—represented by 
the six symbolic days of twenty-four hours, morning and evening, 
wherein the earth was fitted up for the habitation of man. 

This was the ApocaLypsk oF THE Past. And herein appears 
the oneness of sacred Scripture. Standing at this point in the 
Eternity called Time, we have an outlook in both directions, back- 
ward and forward. We have Divine Revelation opening with an 
Apocalypse of the Past, we have it closing with an Apocalypse of 
the Future. Symbolic figures and occurrences move grandly in 
each. Human language labors to express the magnitude of them. 
The imagination is overpowered in their contemplation, and the 
whole soul is filled with undefined conceptions of magnificence and 
awe. In the first, we behold the great fabricator in the manner of 
one omnipotent doing a work, at which all the sons of God shout 
together; and in the latter we behold him not less unerringly con- 
trolling the dominion of Immortal Mind, and out of the present 
intellectual, moral and spiritual chaos, creating the world that is to 
come. Backward we look to the nebulous, shadowy beginning. 
Forward we look through a vast spiritual perspective and behold 
a lengthening and celestial vista, crossed by the splendors of the 





judgment, and the black shadows of eternal death, but ever open- 


ing, and according to the heavenly perspective, widening into the 
illimitable plains and beatific visions of the fields of heaven. And 
then satiated with gazing, and blinded with rapture, we can see no 
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further. Only we know that it shall continue “world without 
end,” and sighing out a “God blessed forevermore,” we take off 
our failing eyes from the vision, and with an ever after sobered de- 
meanor we apply ourselves to the things of this life, where there 
are no ecstacies and no rapture. 

_ The interpretation of the vision is that about which men may 
differ, as men have differed about the interpretation of other vis- 
ions. We regard it as much more important that this account 
should be looked upon as a vision, than that any particular inter- 
pretation of it shouid be adopted. It is analagous to a question of 
textual criticism. The most important thing of all is to decide 
what the text is; for if the text be corrupt it matters but little 
what interpretation we put upon it. But when by a careful colla- 
tion of manuscripts and ancient versions we have settled what the 
text is, we have but just got ready to interpret it. 

In like manner it seems to be infinitely important, before the 
work of interpretation begins, to settle what is the character of the 
record that we are about to interpret. For it is clear that if we 
regard it as a textual revelation—that is either written or spoken by 
God Himself, or some heavenly messenger—that the limits of in- 
terpretation are very narrow. But if we may be permitted to look 
upon it in the light of a vision, then weare not compelled to inter- 
pret it at all. Wecan simply say that it is a mystery, just as we 
speak of the Apocalypse of St. John. We may weigh calmly all 
proposed interpretations, and provisionally accept any that com- 
mends itself to us, until such time as a better may be proposed. 
It must be plain to all that infinite harm is done, by fixing an in- 
terpretation in the infancy of human knowledge and then blindly 
cleaving to it, and shutting our eyes to all the splendors of later 
discovery. 

We do not behave in this way about anything else. Biblical 
scholars gladly hail any discovery in Antiquities, Pre-historic Arch- 
ology, or Philology, that throws the least light upon the sacred 
record, They do not hesitate to remould any opinions, or cast 
aside any antiquated views in the interest of new ideas. Nor is 
this any departure from the recognized law of Patristic consent. 
The Fathers knew what the Doctrine of Christ was; and we are 
bound so to interpret sacred Scripture as in no respect to call in 
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question any Doctrine of Christ which is a part of the Depositum 
of the Faith. Any other system would lead to endless and inex- 
tricable difficulties. But further than this we are not bound. It is 
conceded on all hands that great advancement has, in these times, 
been made in Natural Science, and Philology, and Archeology. 
If, therefore, we are not bound—as it is conceded we are not—by 
the philological ideas of the fathers, why should we be bound by 
their ideas of natural science? 

St. Chrysostom in one of his sermons, speaks of the possibility 
of the sun coming down from heaven and rolling along upon the 
earth ; and in this there is no doubt but that he truly represented 
the ideas of the fathers as regards the size of the sun. It would 
be absurd to say that we are bound by this. The ancient ideas of 
Astronomy have long since been exploded, and there is thought to 
be no difficulty whatever in accommodating the language of Scrip- 
ture t6 the modern ideas of Astronomy. 

As we intimated at the outset, what bas already been conceded 
places us in an anomalous condition. We must either concede 
more, or retract what we have already conceded. Our present po- 
sition is untenable. We have begun by acknowledging that mod- 
ern discovery may influence our interpretation of the Mosaic Cos- 
mogony. Having yielded this, everything is yielded; we cannot 
stop short in the midst of our concessions. The only thing that 
we may not concede is a doctrine of the faith. Now no doctrine 
of the faith is imperilled as long as we hold fast to the proposition 
that Almighty God is the Creator and Governor of the world. 
Whether or not the work of creation, man included, was spread 
over ages of time, is immaterial to the doctrine involved. But if 
by any theory we endeavor to account for creation without a Crea- 
tor, we thereby yield up a doctrine of the faith, which we have no 
right todo. Butif we adopt some new theory that relieves the 
sacred Record of difficulties incident to old ideas, and gives us en- 
larged conceptions of the Creator and Maker of all things, then 
we may with entire faithfulness provisionally adopt it. For it must 
be borne in mind that human knowledge is advancing with such 
gigantic strides, that the most reasonable hypothesis of to-day be- 
comes the absurdity of to-morrow. 

That the time has come for the adoption of some new theory of 
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interpretation of the Mosaic Cosmogony we think that none but 

those who are ignorant of the advances that science has made will 

deny. But it should be remembered that until human knowledge 

becomes complete we can never be sure that we have the right the- 

ory. Of one thing, however, we are sure, and must with our whole 

soul cleave to, and on no account surrender, which upon any the- : 
ory of interpretation must be eternally true; and that is, that q 
whatever be meant by creation, Almighty God is the Creator 

through His Son Jesus Christ and by the Holy Ghost the Lord 

and Giver of Life; and that the creation was a gradual work, ac- 

complished during successive periods of time, however long or 








however short. 

Premising therefore that we are understood; that we do not oth- 
erwise than provisionally adopt any theory, we proceed to inquire 
what would be the result if the theory of Evolution were adopted ? 
Would any such results follow as have been feared by some? Let ; 
us assume that Evolution is true. What then? Nothing; only 
that a day instead of being a day, is with the Lord as a thousand 
years! Nothing; only that instead of working as we had sup- oi 
posed he works, the Lord works in ways that the most profound 
scientific investigation is only just beginning to find out. And 
though some, in the pride and inflation of knowledge suppose that 
they have “found out the Almighty to perfection,” others suppose 
that they have found out only the beginning of His ways. There 
may be a dogmatism of supposed conservatism, as well as a dog- 
matism of supposed progress. At any rate we are bound to put 
all our knowledge together in the interpretation of Scripture. 
Neither is it wise to fix an interpretation in advance of some great 
discovery, and afterward, rigidly adhere to it, in defiance of the 
common sense of mankind. This is what makes unbelievers. They 


suppose that men whose business it is to study sacred Scriptures : 
know what they teach, and when they find them confidently affirm- 3 < 
ing that those living oracles stand flatly opposed to what they them - ¥ 
selves have deduced from the study of nature, they give up their ‘4 
faith in the Scriptures as explained to them, rather than in what i 
4 


they themselves have studied and found out. 
If we be allowed to understand the Mosaic narrative as the record 
of what was seen in vision, then we find that the manner of crea- 
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tion is a question left open. What we find declared is—l1st, That 
God is the author of it; 2d, That it was a gradual work; and 3d, 
That it was done through mediate instruments. The first two prop- 
ositions are conceded by all. The third is that which so many are 
not willing to allow; as if it in the least perilled the supremacy of 
the Divine Architect to make use of agencies. Nay, is itnot char- 
acteristic rather of a weak and bungling man to have bis personal 
influence absorbed in the multitude of his subordinates? And 
does it not give us a higheridea of the Immensurate, that in His 
hands, things that are in themselves totally inadequate to any such 
end, can perform a work which simulates omnipotence ? 

What glamour is it upon the minds of men that turns their eyes 
away from the plain record in Genesis, wherein it tells that God 
did make use of agencies in the work of creation? No better ref- 
utation could possibly be found of the crude conception of crea- 
tion, that God instantaneously created the trees and animals full 
formed, than is contained in the statements of the first chapter of 
Genesis, that God caused the waters to bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life, and God caused the earth to bring 


Jorth the living creature after his kind. Not only does the Mosaic 


Cosmogony teach us the fact of creation, but the method also. That 
method we perceive to be the use of mediate agencies. This we 
know to be the method of God’s working everywhere. If there- 
fore, it be conceded that God does work through mediate agencies 
or second causes, the number and duration of these agencies may 
be much greater than we had supposed. If God’s way of creating 
trees is tocause them to grow out of the ground; His way of crea- 
ting fishes and birds is to cause the waters to bring them forth; 
and His way of creating the beasts of the earth is to cause the 
ground to bring them forth; then must we not infer that His way 
of forming man, out of the dust of the earth, was in some similar 
protracted manner, and by the use of second causes ? 

The gradations of life on this planet from the lowest form to the 
highest show a gradual building up, by cautious approaches, of 
the higher forms. Shall God gradually create the brutes, that are 
to perish, by successive developments through ages of time, and in 
an instant form man, the crowning work of the whole? Or rather 
shall He not cleave to His own revealed method, and by gradual 
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approaches and through a long development make man in the same 
way that He made all other things? 

The anthropomorphic vision of God, in the manner of a sculp- 
tor, forming man out of clay, and then stooping down and_breath- 
ing into his nostrils the breath of life, must receive some explana- 
tion. If it be the record of what wasseenin vision, then we are 
left to what we can learn elsewhere of the works and ways of God 
to find the explanation. 

We learn from Geology and Divine Revelation the method of 
creation, by gradual approaches. Whether all energy was infused 
in the beginning, so that all things were developed without further 
infusion of Divine power, or whether there were successive infu- 
sions of Divine energy, we take it is about as unprofitable a ques- 
tion as ever occupied the mind of man, and it shall not concern us 
here. Suffice it to say that the fact of the gradual formation of 
whatever exists is clearly set forth in Genesis and is as clearly 
written upon the rocks. 

When we come to the creation of man, we must infer that his 
creation was in the usual way. If we believe that it was in any 
other than the usual way, then we must show cause for so_believ- 
ing. If we cannot show cause for so believing, then as reasonable 
beings we must not so believe. 

What, then, according to the proved method of Divine creation, 
must have been the manner of man’s creation? Analogy would 
teach us that man was gradually formed through a succession of 
inferior races, and by slow approaches brought up to the high 
standard of an intellectual, moral, and religious being; that the 
highest order of humanity would be the last ; and that the previous 


_ inferior races would remain and inhabit the earth until they should 


gradually fade away before the superior race. Just as many of 
the earlier forms of life of the invertebrate order have continued 
to exist along with the higher orders until the present. 

Before examining the sacred Scriptures to ascertain what is there 
taught, let us turn to the page which scientific research has thrown 
open tous. Dr, McCausland, in his “ Adam and the Adamite,” 
quotes from Dr. Lord’s “ Popular Physiology,” as follows : 


The brain of man excels that of any other animal in complexity of organization 
and fulness of development. But this is only attained by slow and gradual steps. 
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Examined at the earliest period that is cognizable to the senses, it appears a simple 
fold of nervous matter, with difficulty distinguishable into three parts, while a little 
tail-like prolongation towards the hinder part is the only representation of a spinal 
marrow. Now, in this state, it perfectly represents the brain of an adult fish, thus 
assuming in transition the form that in the fish is permanent. In a short time, how- 
ever, the structure is become more complex, the parts distinct, the spinal marrow 
better marked, it is now the brain of a reptile. The change continues. By a singu- 
lar motion certain parts (corpora quadrigemina), which had hitherto appeared on the 
upper surface, now pass toward the lower; the former is their permanent situation 
in fish and reptiles, the latter in birds and mammalia. This is another advance in 
the scale; but more remains yet to be done. The complication of the organ in- 
creases; cavities termed ventricles are formed which do not exist in fishes, reptiles, 
or birds: curiously organized parts, such as the corpora striata, are added—it is now 
the brain of the mammalia. Its last and final change alone seems wanting, that 
which shall render it the brain of man. 

But we have not yet done with the human brain. M. Serres has made the still 
more singular observation, that in the advance towards the perfect brain of the 
Caucasian, or highest variety of the human species, this organ not only goes through 
the animal transmigrations we have mentioned, but successively represents the char- 
acters with which it is found in the Negro, Malay, American and Mongolian nations: 
nay, further, the face partakes of these alterations. One of the earliest parts in 
which ossification commences is in the lower jaw. This bone is consequently com- 
pleted sooner than the other bones of the head, and acquires predominance which as 
is well known it never loses in the negro. During the soft pliant state of the bones 
of the skull, the oblong form which they naturally assume approaches nearly the 
permanent shape of the American (Indian). At birth the flattened face and smooth 
forehead of the infant, the position of the eyes rather toward the side of the head, 
and the widened space between, represent the Mongolian form; while it is only as 
the child advances towards maturity that the oval face, the arched forehead, and the 


marked features of the true Caucasian become developed. 


We must either believe that some of God’s works are made in 
vain, or we must believe that there is a reason why all this is so. 
If man was created outright, without any connection with the cre- 
ation that preceded him, why does every human being go through 
all these stages? Why is the brain first fish, then reptile, then 
mammal, then man? When man, why is it first Negro, then 
American, then Mongolian, and last of all, Caucasian? It would 
seem to be difficult to account for this except upon the hypothesis 
that as each individual man passes through all these stages, so also 
the race of man passed through them all. Why may not what 
happens to every individual of the race, have happened to the race 
itself? The conclusion would seem to be irresistible that this is 
the way in which man was formed out of the dust of the earth. 
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‘he presumption atforded by natural science we believe to be 
fully borne out by sacred Scripture, and we furthermore believe 
that the theory of Evolution, when understood simply as the meth- 
od of the divine working, and not as a theory that banishes the 
Creator from his own Universe, will be found to explain more diffi- 
culties in the Mosaic cosmogony than any other theory yet pro- 
pounded. And yet it may not be true. We close as we began, by 
saying that this theory as well as any theory, must be accepted, if 
at all, only provisionally. Our purpose is to show that if it should 
hereafter be proved to be true, there is not only no cause for alarm, 
but on the contrary, cause for rejoicing at the removal of difficul- 
ties that up to this present time have closed about all theories of 
the interpretation of the Mosaic Cosmogony. 


E. S. WILSON, 
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STUDIES IN DARWIN. 


It is not our purpose to study Mr. Darwin in any of his relations 
to the Bible, nor from any position within the circle of either 
religion or theology. We deprecate, wholly, the mixing up of 
science and theology in any discussion of a scientific question. 
If a thing is demonstrated as a fact or truth in nature, it must be 
accepted in religion. If old opinions on theology are overturned 
by it, they must go; and the theologian must adapt his theories 
to the new issue of fact. Hence all endeavors to judge or pre- 
judge scientitic problems by their actual or presumed relations to 
religion, are absurd. They must be met on their own merit, as 
questions to be proved or disproven by the acknowledged princi- 
ples ot evidence in their own sphere. 

But, on the other hand, science itself demands—and there can 
be no real science where this demand is not complied with—that 
nothing shall be imposed as truth, which is not fairly established 
by repeated experiments, or from such careful and continuous ob- 
servation as shall place the answer beyond a reasonable doubt. 
It, properly, repudiates the acceptance of any mere opinions, 
without adequate proof, as valid authority. No name, however 
high, can stand as warrant for a theory, unless the evidence sus- 
tain the claim. It calls for ample testimony from unquestioned 
facts, before it acknowledge any principle as demonstrated. 

The charge which modern science brings—and rightly—against 
the ancient schools is, that they invented theories, and forced their 
facts to suit their suppositions ; and its own noble claim is, “ noth- 
ing must be regarded as a demonstrated truth in science, unless 
derived by full induction from all the facts concerned, and itself 
be capable of embracing, and reasonably accounting for all the 
related facts.” 
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Where these principles are not observed, there may be large 
knowledge of isolated phenomena, but there can be no true scien- 
tific conclusions, no valid induction. Neglect of them leads to 
the very evils, from which it is the highest boast of modern science 
to have delivered the thinking of the ages. And yet, a large 
part of what passes for science among us, 1s just this sort of jump- 
ing at conclusions, and then assuming these as demonstrated cer- 
tainties ; putting forth as scientific truth opinions which are so far 
from being proven by the testimony of concurring facts, that their 
supporters find it necessary to assume hypothesis on hypothesis 
to supplement the absence of the proof, they at the same time 
reasoning from these conjectures, with all the confidence of those 
who feel themselves possessors of unquestioned verities. 

This attempt to prostitute the name of science to the service of 
the undemonstrated notions of one or another learned man is 
doubly dangerous; not only nor mainly from the falsity of the 
conclusions which may in any individual case result from it; but, 
chiefly, because it is essentially a false and vicious method; one 
which, under the pretense of reasoning, teaches an utter disre- 
gard of all the true principles of reasoning, and while calling it- 
self science, is actually destructive of the very basis of philosoph- 
ical induction and the laws of scientific evidence. 

Now, in the name of science—not of theology or religion—we 
protest against this method. Whatever science demonstrates, we 
stand as theologians ready to accept. All that we ask of men 
claiming to speak with the authority of science is, that our assent 
shall not be challenged for anything as scientifically certain, un- 
less the proposition, or asserted truth has been established by the 
application of at least the ordinary laws of reasoning, and proven 
under the conditions of the universally accepted principles of 
scientific evidence. 

Whatever does not come thus guarded, has no claim to speak 
of itself, or to be spoken of as science. It may be a learned col- 
lection of interesting facts. It may awaken thought, and stimu- 
late inquiry by its foreshadowing of truths to be hereafter dem- 
onstrated ; but it is not entitled to any place or value as among 
the realities of science, unless the conclusions of its reasoning fol- 
low, by the known laws of logic, from the premises; and tbe 
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facts adduced all go, either to support the inferences or to be ac- 
counted for by them. 

Our purpose in this paper is to try some of the positions of Mr. 
Darwin on the means and method of the evolution of the anima- 
ted universe, according to these principles. To apply to them 
the test of the well known laws of reasoning and evidence; and 
to inquire how far his conclusions follow, coherently, from his 
own premises, and from the facts he has presented in support 
of them. 

There is great difficulty in grasping distinctly the precise points 
of Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis. These are nowhere shaped into a 
consistent whole, and definitely stated. What seems asserted in 
one place is so qualified as to lose much of its clearness in another ; 
and a still larger portion is implied, and left to be conveyed by 
inference ; so that it is often scarcely possible to knuw just what 
it is that he does mean to teach. It is, perhaps, this very vague- 
ness, which, combined with his vast array of, curious and interest- 
ing facts, has given him so strong a hold upon the popular mind. 
There is so much in every portion of his writings that is true, so 
many things that are incontrovertible, that a large number 
of his readers select these only, and, without any thought of the 
coherence of his system as a whole, or even without knowing 
really what that system is, proclaim themselves followers of Mr. 
Darwin, and think they actually agree with him. 

We shall endeavor to avoid as much as possible this vagueness ; 
and, while not forcing upon Mr. Darwin any consequences which 
lie outside the sphere of science, and which he might disclaim, 
we shall lay down, as fairly as we can, the actual premises which 
he does assume, or which he necessarily implies in all his reas- 
oning, and hold ourself and him closely and rigidly to his own 
conditions. The references and quotations will be marked “O.S,” 
(Origin of Species) and “ D. M.” (Descent of Man). 

Mr. Darwin’s professed object in his ‘ Origin of Species” was, 
p- 18, ‘to show that species had not been independently created, 
but had descended, like varieties, from other species.” 

Had he limited his speculations to this parrow range, they would 
have been of comparatively little interest ; nor would they have 
excited any thought beyond the special eircle of those directly 
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occupied in the details of Zoological study. But the principles on 
which he endeavors to account for the descent (it ought rather to 
be called ascent) of the various existing species from anterior 
forms, and the illustrations he employs, led to the inference that 
he designed his theory to apply to all organic life which now +s, 
or ever has been on the earth. That in the same way as each of 
the present species has been derived from some precedent form, 
so this in its turn and in the same way came from another; and 
so on down, in a continuous line of being, through all the simpler 
grades of life to “some original primordial form or germ,” or per- 
haps several of these germs. And hence that the whole universe 
of organic life, both plants and animals, has all been produced, in 
all its various forms and modes, as the result of one all pervading 
and continuous style of operation, which he has uow discovered 
and demonstrated to the world as the supreme outcome of modern 
scientific study. 

This, which at first was but an inference, is in the conclusion 
of the volume, p. 432, distinctly avowed as the accepted conse- 
quence of the adoption of his principle. 


I believe that all animals are descended from at most only four or five progenitors, 
and plants from an equal or lesser number. Analogy would lead me one step fur- 
ther, namely, to the belief that all animals and plants are descended from some one 
prototype, but analogy may be a deceitful guide. On the principle of natural selec- 
tion with divergence of character, it does not seem incredible, that from some * * 
low and intermediate form, both animals and plants may have been developed; and 
if we admit this we must likewise admit that all the organic beings which have ever 


lived upon the earth may be descended from some one primordial form. 


The propositions here put forth are only stated (it is true) as 
something “ not incredible ;” but they are so essentially involved 
in every part of Mr. Darwin’s reasonings, that a large portion of 
his facts are cited for the purpose of establishing the connecting 
links, as he regards them, between the different forms of the ani- 
mal and vegetable existences. Nor can there be any doubt, we 
think, that these are his profound convictions as to the origin of 
all the animated universe. And the whole tenor of his writings 
shows that in his view, as in our own, the real point of interest 


is, not merely how the specific characters of any given plant or 
animal had been modified; but is “the principle on which he 
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conceives the evolution of the animated universe in all its forms 
to have proceeded, essentially true or false?” 

What then is this principie or mode of evolution, aceording to 
his speculations ¢ 

We will state first, some negative positions assumed by Mr. 
Darwin as postulata, and underlying all his reasoning. I. There has 
been no interpolation of a distinct creative act, de novo, at any 


point in the chain of being, since the original production by the 


Divine of the first primordial form or germ. II. There has been 
no direction given by any specific operation of the Divine intel- 
lect, either immanent in nature, or a extra, to any of the pro- 
cesses whereby new characters have been imparted to any being. 
The sole relation of the Creator to the formation of the world of 
living things lying in the creation of the primordial germ or 
germs, form or forms, and endowing these with the continuous po- 
tencies of life, growth and reproduction. III. There is no “ in- 
herent tendency” in the world of organized beings, or in any 
species, “towards perfectibility, or progressive development of 
either mind or body.” O. 8. 131, 132. D. M. vol. 1, 171. 

But these propositions are not only the postulata of all his 
reasoning ; for the main purpose of his whole system is to estab- 
lish how all the various forms of plants and animals could be pro- 
duced, and actually have been evolved, without the intervention 
of any of the agencies or tendencies above denied. And it is 
the elaboration of the means and conditions under which this 
process has been carried on which forms the essential character- 
istics of the theory of Mr. Darwin. 

This, cleared of its surroundings of verbiage, and almost count- 
less illustrations is,—I. Each being (whether single molecule or 
compiex plant or animal) has an inherent power of incremating 
the parts or structures of which it is composed. This we call 
growth. II. These parts or structures grow in infinite varieties 
of ways in different individuals; no two are exactly the same. 
III. Each being—or, in the highest forms, pair of beings—has 
also an inherent power to reproduce its kind; i. e., to form beings 
like itself, to live a life continuous of the chain of living things. 
[V. In each of these reproduced beings there are slight variations 
from the parent form; not variations caused by any special Divine 
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operation for a definite purpose; or any “inherent tendeney to- 
wards perfectibility, or progressive development ;” but simply var- 
iations by the infinitely numerous and unlike incremation of the 
several parts or organs. V. Some of these variations must be 
bad for the individual in whom they occur; and those individuals 
in whom the variations are an hindrance to gaining food more 
easily, or anything else needed for the continuance of material 
life, will have a poorer chance to live. But in the same infinite 
variety, there must also be “ variations” (O. S. 84) “useful in 
some way to each such being in the battle of life,” and which 
will enable the creature to get on better, to get more food, to es- 
cape more easily the enemies around it; and they who chance to 
have these variations will be more like to live and to produce a 
race of offspring possessing these same favorable variations ; 
while these of course will be more fitted to survive than those of 
the less favored pairs of the same original family. VI. And to 
this “survival of the fittest,’ he gives the name of “ Vatural 
Selection.” 

He does not mean by this that there is any conscious intellect- 
ual act involved in this “ selection.” It is not to be understood 
that nature, by an inherent tendency, successively ascends to 
higher and higher types ; nor, that the Divine, by any new crea- 
tive impulse, or direction, controls the process, so as designedly to 
evolve parts or organs useful to the being, or its prospective off- 
spring; but simply and solely that there must be in the infinite 
varieties of growth, occasional changes produced in every form of 
being, by which the more of its descendants will be like to live 
than those in whom this does not chance to be. And when this 
is so, the favorable variation will be transmitted with the off- 
spring, and after it has been thus transmitted for a sufficient num- 
ber of generations, this comes to be a distinct characteristic, form- 
ing a new variety of beings. 

But, as (O. S. 88.) “individual differences of all kinds perpet- 
ually occur,” this process is being perpetually carried on; (O. S. 
88.) “a variety when once formed, must again—perhaps after a 


long interval of time—vary or present individual differences of 
some favorable nature, and these must be again preserved, and so 
on step by step.” The changes thus produced must be, in general, 
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very slight, and the time required for the fixation of each ben- 
eficial change is very long; while, on the other hand, (O. 8. 84) 
“any variation in the least degree injurious would be rigidly de- 
stroyed;” for (O. S. 88) “ Natural selection can act only for and 
through the good of each being.” And in this mode it is that 
nature, through the countless ages of the past, little by little, has 
self-evolved the universe of living things. (O.S. 98) There has 
been no “ continued creation of new organic beings, nor any great 
and sudden modification of their structure. (O. S. 621) “Natura 
non facit saltum ; it acts only by short, slow steps”—* with ex- 
treme slowness ;” so much so that he says, (O. 8S. 52): “ It may 
be doubted whether sudden and great variations of structure * 
* * * are ever permanently propagated in a state of nature.” 
But in this slow, “ tentative way,” each organ grew to its perfec- 
tion, each complex being to its marvelously adapted whole, and 
by the sole operation of the powers of growth, self-preservation, 
and the faculty of reproduction in its kind, has the entire world 
of plants and animals, in all of their innumerable forms, been 
self-developed from their one or more primordial germs or proto- 
types. 

Now let us analyze this theory, and test it by the rules of scien- 
tific judgment. 

We must first see what are the grounds on which he claims 
that it shall be accepted as the truth. 

Here again it will be necessary to begin with some ot his nega- 
tive admissions. I. We have no reason to believe that the pro- 
duction of any of the original or primordial forms is now being 
effected. (O. 8. 123) ‘Science does not countenance the belief 
that living beings are now being generated.” II. That the var- 
ious classes of plants and animals now existent are all divided in- 
to distinct, “specific forms ;” (O. S. 266) ‘and are not found 
blended together by innumerable transitional links * * * 
nor does Geology reveal any such finely graduated scale. (D. M. I, 
178) ‘“* Man is descended from some lower form, notwithstanding 
the connecting links have not been discovered.” (D. M. I, 192) 
There is “a great break in the organic chain between man and 
his nearest allies which cannot be bridged over by any extinct or 


living species.” 
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These facts he frankly recognizes as great difficulties, but treat- 
ing them as at the most only a lack of evidence, not actual dis- 
proof, he takes his positive departure from two well-established 
positions of scientific observation. (A) That there arein the or- 
ganic world—both vegetable and animal—innumerable and close 
relations between their diverse forms; and these too may be 
ranged in various classes, one above another, from the less ecom- 
plex to the more complicated, in each of their respective king- 
doms. (B) We see great changes in the varieties of plants and 
animals continually effected by the cultivation of the gardener 
and the cattle breeder, and that man, by observation and combin- 
ation, may so bring together individuals of certain related varie- 


ties, having desirable characteristics, that these characters may, 
after a time, become fixed in their descendants, and thus consti- 
tute new varieties, or modifications of the selected species. 

It is on these two lines of fact that, in connection with the pre- 
viously stated principle of natural selection, the whole argument 
of Mr. Darwin’s system rests, viz.: as nature is thus constituted 


of various ascending, and, in some parts, related forms of being, 
and also is possessed of the capacity, by the concurrence of fa- 
vorable conditions, to perfect and fix new varieties of animal or 
vegetable existence ; so, by analogy, he reasons, we may assert 
that all the various grades and types of being have through the 
operation of this power, and on this principle, been actually de- 
veloped and established. We might at this point urge a very ob- 
vious reversion in the analogy. His line of reasoning virtually 
is, “that man by the exercise of intelligent choice, and the control 
of circumstances, can provide conditions under which moditica- 
tions of certain related varieties of plants and animals may with- 
in certain narrow limits be effected ; and therefore we may con- 
elude that all the fofms of living beings have, by the mere inci- 
dents of undirected growth, without intelligent purpose, or inherent 
tendency, evolved successively all their distinctive features, and 
thus produced the present universe of animated things.” But 
surely, a much more apparent argument would be: “Since it 
requires the work of man, and the wise exercise of intellect to 
select the beneficial variations and maintain the conditions by 
which alone these can be perpetuated, we therefore should infer 
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that universal evolution, from the lower to the higher types of 
life, must also have required the presence, in some mode, of an 
intelligence and will, to condition and direct the process.” In- 
deed, one of his own illustrations of the modifying power of hu- 
man agency, seems to necessitate the very line of reasoning we 
have adduced. He says: (O. S. 46) “ Neither Australia, nor 
the Cape of Good Hope, nor any other place inhabited ‘by quite 
uncivilized man, has afforded us a single plant worth culture. * 
* * The native plants have not been improved by selection up 
to a standard of perfection comparable with that given to the 
plants in countries anciently civilized. * * * It has taken 
centuries or thousands of years to improve or modify most of our 
plants up to their present standard.” If it be impossible to pass 
beyond a certain point without intelligence to guide, how ean it 
be possible to reach that point without the direction of some man- 
ner of intellect ? 

But waiving any further discussion of the premises, let us con- 
fine ourselves to the conditions of the problem, as assumed by 
Mr. Darwin, viz.: That the sole efficient cause of all the forms of 
living things is an inherent power of growth and variation, and 
that the spontaneous concurrence of beneficial changes and their 
self-preservation have been the directive agencies whereby the 
higher forms have been evolved in a continuous chain out of 
the lower, and all the different types of being established and 
maintained. 

Now in order to thesustaining of this theory Mr. Darwin needs 
to establish two propositions, or at least to show that they are 
reasonably probable under the known laws of observed facts and 
scientific evidence. 

A. That there has been an actual chain of the continuous prop- 
agation of living things from the beginning. That, as a simple 
fact of Natural History, the higher forms have come by direct 


generation (with no new points of origin) from the lower; and 


these from others less complex still, and so on down, and in col- 
lateral branches, in an unbroken line to the primordial original or 
germs. 

B. Granting that there has been such a chain, then to show 
that all the various modifications by which the various types are 
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marked, were introduced by the sole agencies which he asserts; 
and without the influence, at any point along the chain, of an in- 
telligence to direct the process, or any inherent tendency towar ds 
ideal perfectibility or progress. 

Many distinguished scientists deny, in limine, the tirst propo- 
sition (A). And Mr. Darwin himself admits, as we have shown, 
that there is no demonstration of the absolute continuity of all 
the links in the ascending scale. 

But even were the unbroken chain of life a demonstrated fact, 
we still are met with the unanswered and yet more important 
question, “ Is there a reascnable probability, under the laws of evi- 
dence, that all the characteristics of every class of living being 
were wrought out by the sole action of spontaneous, incidental 
growths, transmitted and fixed into new forms, by the alone action 
of natural generation and inheritance, on the principle of the sur- 
vival of the fittest % 

This is the vital issue of Darwinism in a nut-shell. We are 
speaking, be it remembered, not of evolution in general, nor as 
somebody else has put it, but of Mr. Darwin's notions about evo- 
lution. The only way to get at scientific accuracy is to attend to 
one thing at a time, and not to have, as is too much the habit 
among writers about science, two or three bits of theories at hand, 
and fly from one to another when facts prove obstinate, or a given 
set of premises no longer serves the purpose. Is there then a rea- 
sonable probability that all the forms of the organic world could 
have been evolved, according to the mode, and through the alone 
means laid down by Mr. Darwin # 

We say “ reasonable probability,” for it is well known there is 
a branch of mathematies called “* The Doctrine of Probabilities.” 
One which has engaged the care of many of its most distinguished 
masters, and that its principles are so far established that by their 
application we can virtually determine the practical possibility or 


impossibility of any event or combination of events, if the condi- 
tions under which they must occur are given. 

The probability of any event as thus mathematically established 
is, (Eneye. Brit., 8th Ed., Vol. XVIII., 591). 


The ratio of the number of ways in which that event may happen to the whole 
number of ways in which it may either happen or fail; thus if we are to draw a ball 
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from an urn containing nine white balls, and one black, this may happen in ten differ- 
ent ways, but in one only of these ways will it be a black ball. The probability of 
drawing the black ball is one-tenth. When the event is compounded of two or more 
simple events, independent of each other, the probability (or rather the improbability) 


is equal to the product of the several simple events of which it is compounded. 


Hence, if there are two urns, each with 9 white and [1 black 
ball, the probability of drawing simultaneously a black ball from 


both, is 45 x yy and so on, in proportion to the number of 


rbo ; 
the single events to concur in the production of the compound re- 
sult. And should the question be of the spontaneous happening 
of the same conditions, and the concurrence of independent fac- 
tors for the production of similar results in several and widely 
different lines of occurrence, the contingencies of improbability 
increase in a stupendous ratio, until, at length, these so accumu- 
late that no appreciable fraction can express the chances of the 
happening of the results desired ; and hence their occurrence by a 
mere coincidence of circumstances, must be declared, upon strict 
mathematical principles, to be practically impossible, and as the 
basis of a scientific theory, irrational and absurd. 

Now the mode of evolution hypotheeated by Mr. Darwin comes 
strictly under the application of this principle. His reasoning, 
and all his illustrations base themselves, essentially, on the as- 
sumption that it is not wPRoBABLE that each of the variations en- 
tering into the development of every part of each organic being 
has at some time, “in the course of thousands of generations,” 
happened by what was, so far as we know or he implies, a mere spon- 
taneous occurrence, and then has been transmitted and preserved 
as part of a new condition of existence. As he expresses the pro- 
cess, (D. M. I, 222)!: 


The form of each: depends on an infinitude of complex relations, viz.: On(1) the 
variations which have arisen—these being due to causes far too intricate to be fol- 
lowed out. (2) On the nature of the variations which have been preserved. (3) On, 
lastly, inheritance (in itself a fluctuating element) from innumerable progenitors, all 


of which have had their forms determined through equally complex relations. 


Hence, the problem of Mr. Darwin is, not simply to account for 


the occurrence of some one characteristic in a given organ, or a 


single species. If this were the sole event involved, as there are 


infinitudes of changes always happening, this one—time enough 
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being given—is as likely to occur as any other. Nor has he only 
to show the probability of the formation of some one organ, say 
the eye, in only one line of descent from its most simple type; 
but he must explain the happening of essentially the same varia- 
tions in innumerable separate classes of being. Not only how the 
eye in some one class happened to take on just the right variation, 
in just the right order, to just the right degree, and then to trans- 
mit, preserve and accuinulate all these, up to the perfect eye in 
this one line of growth. But his conditions necessitate that sub- 
stantially the same variations shall have also happened to occur 
incidentally in the same succession, and with the same results, in 
each of all the different classes of the animal creation, after its 
separation, (whether as molluse, articulate, or vertebrate) from the 
parent stem ; or, if different prototypes of a low order be assumed 
for the original of each of these sub-kingdoms, then in the still more 
unrelated evolution of each independent class. And, therefore, there 
must have been as many wholly independent lines of eye formation 
carried on in their development, as there are separate types of 
animal, all happening to follow the same general course, all hap- 
pening to add the same general characteristics to the organ, all 
happening to concur in the production of essentially the same 
seeing apparatus. And we maintain that, under the doctrine of 
probabilities, the mathematical chances against such a concurrence 
of incidental variations as would form one perfect eye, are so many 
as to render it well nigh impossible; but that the multiplication of 
probabilities against the repetition of this process in each of its sep- 
arate lines, such as to eventuate in so nearly the same kind of instru- 
ment and use in each, would be so overwhelmingly enormous as 
to make it practically inconceivable. 

First, Let us consider the development of the lowest form of 
eye as Mr. Darwin has himself described it. ‘* The simplest or- 
gan which can be called an eye consists of a nerve surrounded by 
pigment cells, covered by a translucent skin, but without a lens or 
other refractive body.” But this he derives from a yet simpler 
condition of things. ‘*In some of the lower organisms there is a 
diffused sensitiveness to light, and it does not seem impossible that 
certain elements in these should become aggregated, and devel- 
oped into nerves endowed with this special sensibility.” 
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Even in this apparently so simple process there is a vast accu- 
mulation of improbabilities ; for each step requires the ineidental 
happening and simultaneous concurrence of many independent 
factors. 1. These especially sensitive molecules must all chance 
to separate themselves from the non-sensitive. 2. They must all 
chance to come together at one spot, and that just the right spot 
with relation to all the other organs. 3. They must form to 
themselves or of themselves by ‘ncidental variation a nerve struc- 
ture, and then must fortu/tously prolong themselves into, or from 
some sentient focus. 4. Somehow or other, pigment ceils must 
form themselves just over this one needing spot of light. 5. Trans- 
lucent skin, by apt coincidence must chance to film itself just at the 
right moment around these pigment cells. And thus, only by the 
ever-increasing improbabilities of a most complex series of events, 
depending on the co-operation, in precisely the right mode, and 
time, and order, of a multitude of unconscious, aimless molecules 
and forces, does Mr. Darwin reach the lowest style of organ 
which can be called an eye. 

But we are yet only at the threshold of the difficulties which 
press on Mr. Darwin’s problem. Remember that he admits no 
intellect to guide the process, no teleologic purpose to shape the 
variations, “no innate tendency to progress or perfectibility .” 
That, so far as he says, or on his own premises we can infer, it is 
mere chance that any change, in the direction necessary, may oc- 
cur at all, or when or what ; and therefore, that every advance in- 
volves the multiplied improbabilities of the concurrence to one 
end of increasingly complex and undirected elements; thus there 
is a piling up of the mathematical obstacles against the formation 
and adaptation of the-highest style of eye, such that no appreci- 
able fraction can express the likelihood of its production in a sin 
gle species, far less the parallel occurrence of essentially the same 
contingencies, and their eventuation in substantially the same or- 
gan in several wholly different and unconnected lines of animal 
development. 

And yet it is by the covert assumption (and not very much cov- 


ered either) of this very concurrence of enormous improbabilities 
- 7 - 


that Mr. Darwin himself ** scientifically accounts for the produe- 
tion of the perfeet eye, which he has thus described, (O. S. 181): 
27 
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We ought in imagination to take a thick layer of transparent tissue, with spaces 
filled with fluid, a nerve sensitive to light underneath, then suppose every part of this 
layer to be continually changing, so as to separate into layers of different densities, 
and at different distances; furthier, we must suppose that there is a power—natural 
selection, or survival of the fittest — always intently watching each slight al- 
teration in the transparent layers, and carefully preserving each which in any way 
tends to produce a distinct image. We must suppose each new state to be multiplied 
by the million, each to be preserved until a better is produced, and then all the old 
ones to’ be destroyed. In living bodies, variation, (mark, not intellectual purpose, not 
any imminent Divine direction, but simple incidental variation), will cause the slight 
alterations, generation will multiply them almost infinitely, and natural selection 
(again remember, not intelligent choice, but mere survival of the most beneficial) will 
pick out with unerring skill each improvement. Let this process go on for millions 
of years, and during each year on millions of individuals of many kinds, (how in the 
name of common sense can an * improvement” in one kind have any bearing on the 
progress of the eye in any other?) and may we not Lelieve that a living optical in- 
strument might thus be formed ? ' 

And this is what passes now-a-days tor scientific investigation ! 

Surely one may Ac/ieve it if he will. And he may also belie 
the same happy coincidences to have occurred for every organ in 
all the innumerable varieties of the animal universe. And may 
still further believe, as upon Mr. Darwin’s theory he must, that 
all the different sub-kingdoms have each hit on the same general 
characteristics for a large portion of their structure, and each thus 
gone on its separate way to its own marvellous adaptation of like 
and differing characters in its most complex forms. And if it be 
proposed as a mere object of credulity, we leave it to each indi- 
vidual to accept or disbelieve, as he may be inclined. Although 
we can conceive no theorem whose admission would more demand 
the often-sneered-at dictum of Tertullian * eredo guia impossibile” 
than such a process. But, when it is put forth seriously, as the 
true and adequate result of scientific evidence and scientific rea- 
soning, we feel that a new reformation is called for in the world of 
so-called science ; and that some, atleast, of its most distinguished 
representatives, and many of their unquestioning echoes should 
be taught, that that only is valid scientific truth which has been 
proven such, And that, however fitting imagination may be in 
the realm of poetry, allowable even in scientific inquiry, if held 
only as a suggestion to be tried by proof, yet until its guesses shall 
be demonstrated as realities, or at least rendered overwhelmingly 


probable by corresponding facts, it is of no more value from the 


‘ Italics and parentheses are our own. 
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brain ot Mr. Darwin or Prot. Tyndall than of Paracelsus or ot 
Ptolemy. Nor can we recall any dream of astrologer or al- 
chemist which asks for more sublime credulity than the stupend- 
ous assumption of the infinitude of improbable probabilities de- 
manded by this evolution scheme of Mr. Darwin. That there 
should be a succession of favorable variations continually happen- 
‘ing, could be only one among many chances ; but that these should 
so continue throughout all the ages as to constitute an universal 
progress ; that this progress should concur to orderly and sym- 
metric forms, should everywhere eventuate in regularly defined 
and harmonious species, with all their parts correlated, and every- 
thing successively developed, trom molecule to mollusc, trom the 
radiates to the articulata, and on up to the vertebrata, culminating 
finally in man, endowed with faculties to dominate all underneath 
him, to recognize these marvelous unities and adaptations, and 
know or even to imagine God, and the sublimities of an eternity 
with Him—to regard all this as having been eftectuated solely by 
a mere incidental occurrence, and concurrence of the aimless vari- 
ations and transmissions ot ages of unconscious, undirected mol- 
ecules, assuredly transcends the bounds of anything entitled to the 
name of science. 

The argument thus far lies against the hypothesis as a whole, 
as involving a mathematical impossibility ; but there are also ob- 
jections to certain of its details which seem to us practicably in- 
superable. 

One of his fundamental principles is that, (A) the starting point 
of every new form is, in some very slight variation, inherited by 
certain individuals from the parent stem, and, (B) those possessed 
of this variation, by interbreeding wholly among their like, transmit 
it to their descendants, and, (C) this being continued for a series of 
generations, it becomes at length fixed as the characteristic of a 
new variety or species. 

He states also in this connection, Ist, “* That (O. S. 98) no or- 


ganic being fertilizesitselt for a perpetuity of generations; but 


that a cross with another individual,” like itself, * is occasionally 
indispensible ;” hence, that “two individuals must unite with 
separated sexes,” for the continuance of any variety, and “ while 
two of remotely-like forms cannot produce fertile offspring, the de- 
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scendants ot nearly related forms are generally as productive as 
either of the parent kinds. 

Under the conditions of Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, there must 
have been, for the beginning of any new form of plant or animal, 
I., The variation of about the same number, simultaneously, of 
males and females as would be required for the continuation of 
the change in their resulting offspring. LI. But, these must in 
some way be so disposed that only those who possess the beneficial 
variation shall cohabit, or communicate the fertilizing product 
from one to another; or else the variation will be lost, and not 
passed on to their descendants. III. Not only must the first pairs 
be thus separated from all communication with the sperma of any 
nearly related varieties, but this sexual isolation of the new vari- 
ations must be maintained until the desirable changes have all 
become fixed as permanent characteristics. And still further, IV. 
until there shall have been yet other divergencies introduced and 
fixed, so widely differing, as to constitute another species which 
will not produce fertile offspring with the parent stock or any of 
the intermediate forms of being; for any such commingling 
would destroy the new variety before it could have separated into 
a settled species. 

Is it a conceivable possibility, or at least, ** reasonable probabil- 
ity,” that such spontaneous selection of only the like sexual part- 
ners, and their continued isolation from all other near varieties, 
could have been incidentally effected at each of the innumerable 
points and lines by which (on this hypothesis) the countless forms 
of plants and animals must gradually have divided from each 
other into their separated types and species ? 

We do see that man’s intelligence can choose varieties of plants 
and animals, and by great care and watchfulness can interbreed 
and isolate their descendants, and then interbreed again until the 
characters desired are fixed and formed into a new variety. 

3ut do we ever find it so in actual nature and without the in- 
fluence of a directing intellect? Dogs, sheep, horses, cattle, men, 
chickens, none of these limit their generation to their own variety, 
as witness mongrel pups, mulattoes, spoiled Shanghae breeds and 
hosts of other illustrations. In some forms, as fish, where one 


drops the spawn, and accidental milt, flowing over, is the genera- 
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tive power, it seemingly would be impossible to insure any con- 
tinued isolation of varieties closely related, such as would enable 
them to form new species according to this process. And, 
in the yet lower forms of animals where union of the sexes is almost 
entirely a question of vicinity, not choice ; or in plants, where the 
fertilizing pollen is drifted on the air, or comes by roving insects, 
buzzing into scores of different flowers in a morning, we do not see 
the smallest reason to presume that the slight variations necessary 
to a new departure for a separate class, could ever be preserved 
distinct, or long enough continued, to enable them to gain and 
hold the line of small, suecessive changes, requisite to build an- 
other species. Even Mr. Darwin himself confesses this in the 
admission we have already quoted, “ that among quite uncivilized 
for “the native 


3 


men there is not a single plant worth culture, 
plants have not been improved by continued selection,” and it 
has taken centuries or thousands of years” for man to do what 
nature could not do alone at all, “ to improve or modify most of 
our plants up to this present standard.” 

As we pass further on in our study of the details, the difticulties 
grow upon our hands, and even Mr. Darwin is compelled to in- 
troduce new principles, destructive of his essential premises, to 
make a case at all. 

The key note to the system, as a coherent whole, indeed, as a 
possibility in nature, is, (O. S. 84, 196) “that natural selection 
acts by the preservation of such variations as occur, and are ben- 
eficial to the being, (he elsewhere and often implies individual) 
and under its conditions of life,” 7. ¢., which give it a better 
chance to gain food, defend its life, &e.; but “any variation in 
the least degree injurious, would be rigidly destroyed ;” and “any 
instances of such, if found, would utterly destroy his theory.” 

When pressed by the existence of the rattle in the snake, which 
warns its prey of danger, and thus lessens its own chance of food, 
‘one of his strongest grounds tor the survival of the fittest) he an- 
swers only with a sneer. But when the bee’s sting is thrust at 
him, whose structure is such that it cannot be drawn from the 
wound, but is torn out of the body of the insect and destroys it, 
this can in no way be regarded, as, even a temporary benetit to 


the poor thing ; and hence, he assigns it an imaginary history, 
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and brings in entirely a new principle of operation. The sting as 
we now see it is only, he imagines, the unfortunate remains of what 
was once a very useful organ; for, he divines, (O. S.197) ‘ It ex- 
isted originally in a remote progenitor, as a boring and serrated 
instrument, with poison originally adapted to some other purpose, 
and subsequently intensified! (Science, remember, deals only 
with Facrs, and some men, called scientific, object to Christianity 
because it requires faith). “ And,” he goes on to add, “if on the 
whole the power of stinging be wseful to the entire community, it 
will fulfil the requirements of natural selection, though it may 
cause the death of some few members.” 

Here there is introduced as an utterly unquestionable truth, a 
principle wholly at variance with the vital assumption of his en- 
tire theory. 

He definitely asserts, and many times reiterates, that only such 
variations are or can be preserved, as are “beneficial to the exis 
tence of the being ;” and when he is shown one, (and there are very 
many others equally decided) in which the exercise of the fune- 
tion eventuates in the death or serious injury cf the individual, 
“the being who possesses it,” he now interpolates the power of ac- 
quisition, by the incidental variations of individuals, of charac- 
teristics to be held in abeyance—though of positive hurt to the 
individual—for the future benefit of a community, a condition of 
being which by the very nature of the problem cannot yet have 
come into existence. 

To assume a teleological purpose of the Divine mind, in the 
formation of any type of organ for the good of the being to whom 
it is imparted, is, we are told by high scientists in our day, a most 
unscientific postulate. But to assert that a being can form for it- 
self and continue as a part of itself, conditions which are injurious 
to its preservation, or organs whose use destroys its own life, and 
this too, to be done for the benefit of a community not yet come 
into existence, and of which these individuals can have no pre- 
vision, this we are to accept as a highly rational assumption, and 
the true mode of scientific reasoning ! 

The principle thus introduced is very largely used in Mr. Dar- 
win’s later book, and occupies a very prominent position in ac- 
counting for certain troublesome facts about the human animal. 
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The weakness of the human babe, its utter helplessness, beyond 
that of other creatures, the slight comparative bodily strength of 
man, his loss of hairy covering against the cold, his want of natu- 
ral weapons, even such as the gorilla has, all these are, even in 
Mr. Darwin’s judgment, no benefit to the individual. 

Most of them are a positive lessening of his chances of survival ; 
and yet they have all been successively lost, to the manifest detri- 
ment of those deprived of them, and wholly tor the prospective 
good of a yet future race of beings, whose very formation was 
only a vague possibility; and which actually was not—by the 
hypothesis itself—developed until centuries of ages after all that 
was essential in these physical variations had been effected. 

For, says Mr. Darwin (D. M. I, 150) “had man been endowed 
with characteristics the reverse of these”—the bodily deticiencies 
above referred to—* he couid probably, not certainly, have failed 
to become social, and this would have most effectually checked the 
acquirement by man of his higher mental qualities, such as sym- 
pathy and the love of his fellow creatures,” which—these higher 
mental qualities—* have been gained by man chiefly, or even ex- 
clusively, for the benefit of the community, the individual being at 
the same time indirectly benefited.” 

That is, while monkeys were yet monkeys, at least not men, 
some of them became weaker than any other monkeys, and 
thought short hairs were ‘prettier than long, and these brought 
forth young, far less well protected from the cold and other injury 
than any other monkey-young ; and kept on doing so for ages, by 
mutual admiration of their common weakness, in spite of these 
non-beneticial variations, until their hairs had all dropped out, one 
of their fingers twisted itself into a thumb, and they had ceased 
to be able to climb trees, and to hit and bite like their more pow- 
erful and better furnished ancestry ; and all this continued on for 
generation upon generation, solely, or chiefly, that they might 
“ acquire the higher mental qualities,” some of which, he declares, 
have been mainly or “ even exclusively gained for the benefit of the 
community ;” but a// of which had to be effected by the persist- 


ance of conditions so dangerous to individual survival, that it is 


only by the prior existence and united action of a community 


they can be overcome at all. So that we must imagine these long 
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generations of much-suffering and self-sacrificing monkeys to have 
been continually violating the fundamental law of the non-survi- 
val of injurious variations, that they might attain certain high 
mental qualities for the benefit of a community of whose future 
coming they could have no knowledge, but which, in fact, ought 
to have existed in advance, in order to make their preservation 
among so many dangers and privations a conceivable possibility. 

Science, in its true acceptation, is the doctrine of established 
facts and universal laws, and as such, is one mode of God’s reve- 
lation of Himself to man. But to call this kind of postulating of 
facts, and imagining of proof, science, is simply a perversion of the 
name, and a degradation of its principles. 

But finally, Mr. Darwin, in his Descenr or Man, has put forth 
w series of assertions, and examples of teleologic purpose in cer- 
tain organic structures, which are surpassed in the completeness 
of their admission of design, only by their utter inconsistency 
with the whole tenor of what he has elsewhere put forth upon the 
principles of growth. The only difference between his teleology 
and that ordinarily held, is that the adaptation in his system i's 
self-caused, and the desired result is wndirected and spontaneous, 
yet always surely and wnerringly effected. One of these cases re- 
lates to the double moulting of certain classes of birds, (D. M 
II. 173) of which he says, after some considerable elaboration of 
details, * I conclude that the habit of moulting twice a year was 
in most or all cases acquired For some distinct purpose ; perhaps 
for gaining a warmer winter covering.” What kind of * purpose” 
can there be in the mere happening of variations? And if a 


‘ purpose,” so distinctly one of provision as here involved be im- 


plied, how can this be effected without some foreseeing intellect to 


provide for it. 

But this case does not stand alone; the same thought is. still 
more fully expressed, in regard to the characteristics of certain 
very curious insects in South America. He is endeaving to account 
for the great variety of coloring in different members of the in- 
sect world ; why some are brilliantly tinted, and some of duller 
shades ; and why some species are one color in one country and 
differently marked in another. 

The reasons that he gives are many, and not easily reconcilable. 
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Some are dull colored, that the birds may not see them, and so 
they have the letter chance to survive; and some are brilliantly 
painted, because they have a nasty taste when bitten by the bird, 
and so have got high-colored that the birds may see them from 
afar, and conscious of their nastiness, perhaps poison, may keep 
away from them; a sort of “ mutual-beneticial ” arrangement ; 
while others are good looking that they may stimulate the amor- 
ous search of lustful suitors, and thus have a better chance of 
being wooed and won by high, esthetic butterflies. How all this 
comes to be, is very elaborately descanted on through many fascin- 
ating pages. 

But we must pass these by, to give his reasons for the color of 
certain large families, which we have above referred to, in some 
parts of South America. 

Rapacious birds abound throughout these regions, and the poor 
insects in those districts have a very evil time. There is one 
family, however, the Heliconidse, one of those brilliant, nasty 
breeds, which the wise birds will never touch, and lo, (here comes 
the wonder, remember his continually repeated premise, |O. S. 
84] “ Natural Selection does not induce variability, it implies 
only the preservation of such variations as occur,”) he says : 

It had been observed that certain quite distinct families of butterflies, resembled 
the Heliconidz so closely in every stripe and shade of color, that they could not be 
distinguished except by an experienced entomologist; and as the Heliconide have 
their usual color, and the others depart from the coloring of the groups to which they 
belong; it is clear that the latter are imitators of the Heliconidw and acquired their 
present marvellously deceptive appearance by variation and natural selection in order 


to be mistaken for the protected kinds, and thus escape being devoured 
4 


Nor is this wonderful power of self-transformation for a specitic 


purpose, by providential variations, confined to a single set of 


changes, for he assures us “if the imitated form was gradually 
modified, the imitating would be led along the same track and 
thus modified to almost any extent.” 

But even this does not meet all the difficulties of these strange 
and varied adaptations for the purposes in view. 

Hence, forgetful of his former dictum (QO. 8S. 52) “ that it may 
be doubted whether sudden and great variations of structure * 
* * are ever permanently propagated in a state of nature,” he 


goes on te add; 


28 
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As slight variations would not in many cases suffice to render one species so like 
another protected kind as to lead to its preservation, it should be remembered that 








many species of butterfly are liable to considerable and abrupt changes of color.” 





And thus either by slow changes which must happen just when 
and where needed, or sudden variations ever ready in precisely 
the right kind and juncture as desired, the marvellous imitator is 
always working alterations in his color “in order” to avoid the 
dangers which surround him, and to keep himself in “every stripe 
and shade” so like his highly favored rivals that even the sharp- 
eyed birds should never by any chance mistake the one of them 










for the other. 
And all this is to be done by the mere happening of incidental 
variations, sometimes abrupt and wide, sometimes minute and 







slow ; never with any law, yet always to concur to just this one 
result ; without control or order, yet “in order” to a definite, con- 







stant adaptation. No guidance, immanent or Divine, to shape 
them, yet invariably imitating the one only model which could 







give their possessor safety. 
Sot hat we have as this new bit of teleology, the conclusion, 


“ 








that the innumerable chance variations in these marvellous imita- 
tors, whether by slow change or sudden modification, have all 





concurred with a spontaneous certainty “in order” to produce the 





absolute necessary alterations, which no one knew were necessary, 
and to work out a definite result towards which they had all been 







aimlessly and yet unerringly self-directed. 

Absurd as this may sound it is after all only a coherent state- 
ment of the contradictions between Mr. Darwin’s premises and 
his modes of reasoning. Place the two side by side, divest them 









of their verbiage and you can make nothing more consistent and 







rational out of them. 

[t is just this loose and unscientific method of dealing with sci- 
entific questions we have chiefly had in view in these studies into 
Darwin. His isolated conclusions here and there are of compar- 
atively little moment. If they are proven true we stand pledged 
and willing to adopt them. But when such modes of reasoning 
are allowed to pass for science, then are we losing hold of the 
first and highest principles of scientific truth; and instead of the 
true method of rigid induction as our law, we are substituting 
assertion tor fact, imagination for reasoning, and authority in 


J. F. GARRISON. 














place of demonstration. 





THE ILLINOIS 
In THE GENERAL CoNVENTION OF 1874. 


The Jilinois Case we say advisedly, for whatever wrong may have 
been done to an individual, the real question is the rights, duties, 
and obligations of a Diocese. The question of who shall be Bishop 
in any particular case is of small importance. With any Bishop 
a Diocese may get on and grow, after a fashion, as we have had 
examples. But whether a Diocese is to be permitted to have free 
choice of its Bishop, unembarrassed by interference from any other 
body, is a question of vital importance not only to the Diocese of 
Illinois, but to every Diocese in the American Church. We pro- 
pose then to discuss the Constitutional and Canonical mghts of 
Dioceses in the election of their Bishops; to show how these rights 
were invaded by the House of Deputies of the last General Con- 
vention in the case of Illinois, as indeed the rights of this Diocese 
had once before been invaded in the same way. We wish to say 
here that such invasion at once of the Constitution, the Canons, 
and the rights of the Diocese was not intentional, and came from 
not considering carefully what were the precise duties they had to 


perform under the Canons. In was the less remarkable in 


the House of Deputies when we consider that the friends and 


representatives of the Diocese never raised the question of 
their Constitutional and Canonical rights. Certain it is, they 
did net raise it at the only proper time, in the debate as 
to going into secret session on the testimonials of Bishops 
elect. The whole debate on the 17th rule of order indicated 
the most utter confusion of thought on the subject, and the 
inost astonishing ignorance of the Constitution and Canons in re- 
lation to it, that we ever remember to have seen. It is not too 
much to say, that if any member of the Convention had but called 
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the attention of that body to the law of the Church on the subject, 
there would have been no secret session in the case of the Bishop 
elect of Illinois, and he would have taken the seat in the House of 
Bishops to which the Diocese was entitled by that election, and 
the Church in Illinois would have had that full representation to 
which it was entitled, and of which it was unconstitutionally, 
uncanonically, and unjustly deprived. 

The first element of law on the subject is found in Article IV. of 
the Constitution in these words: ‘The Bishop or Bishops in 
every Diocese shall be chosen agreeably to such rules as shall be 
fixed by the Convention of that Diocese.” By the third para- 
graph of Article V. of the Constitution. six clergy ‘“ qualified to 
vote for a Bishop,” must be in the Diocese. This is all the Con- 
stitution has to say on the choice of Bishops. Under the Consti- 
tution every Diocese is left wholly free, not only in the choice of 
its Bishop, but what is more to the point, it is free in the method 
of its choice. If by Canon or other rule it chooses to do so, the 
Convention may elect by clergy only, or by laity only, or by a 
committee only, or on nomination of some one person, In fine, 
the whole matter of choice of a Diocesan Bishop is in the hands of 
the Convention of the Diocese and in that only. 

Our first remark on this is, that a right expressly conceded to a 
Diocese by the Constitution, cannot be taken away by Canon. Any 
Canon in conflict with the Constitution is null and void, and here 
we might rest the whole case. The Constitution does not admit 
any partnership in electoral rights to any party. It grants no priv- 


ilege of concurrence or non-concurrence, of approval or disap- 


proval, of allowance or disallowance, of confirmation or non-con- 


firmation of an election. The whole authority is conceded to the 
Diocese. What is thus given to the Diocese by the Constitution, 
no Canon can withdraw, or distribute among Bishops, House of 
Deputies, and Standing Committees. Any attempt to do it is 
violation of the covenants of the Constitution, as well as invasion 
of rights. As violation of Constitutional covenants, like other 
violations of covenant, it releases other parties from the terms of 
the covenant, and leaves all parties to it free to act on their judg- 
ment, as expediency and justice may demand. 

One invasion of this Constitutional right has before taken place 
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in the case of the same Diocese. It was by the House of Depu- 
ties in the Convention of 1847 in the case of the election of the 
Rev. J. B. Britton as assistant Bishop. In that case there was a 
semblance of a reason for the action, in the fact that the papers be- 
fore the House did not show the “ permanent cause of disability” 
contemplated by the Canon. We believe there have been other 
cases when the law was not so rigidly enforced. But as all who 
heard that remarkable debate will remember (it is sharply defined 
in our own memory) this was not the reason for the rejection of 
testimonials. The real cause was that Mr. Britton was alleged to 
have been somewhat imperiously nominated to the Convention by 
Bishop Chase. In the protracted debate on this case most of the 
members seem to have had very indistinct ideas of what the pre- 
cise duty of the Convention was in the premises. The only man 
in the Convention who clearly called attention to the law of the 
case was the Rev. Dr. Hawks, and it was by this argument of Dr. 
Hawks that the writer first had bis attention called to the 
Constitutional and Canonical provisions in the case of a Bishop 
elect. 

But even in that Convention nothing was said of the House of 
Deputies having any right to confirm or reject a Bishop elect, much 
less of co-ordinate powers in the choice of a Bishop, or that the 
Convention only nominated a candidate to the House of Deputies 
or Standing Committees. 

This theory was first presented, if our memory serves, in a sermon 
preached before the Convention of Central New York met to electa 
Bishop, and published soon after. This was in the winter of 1868-69. 
From that time nothing more was heard of the idea till after the elec- 
tion in Llinois, in September last, when it appeared ip a new edi- 
tion, enlarged and more fully elaborated in editorials of The Church 
Journal. Here it was distinctly claimed that there were three par- 
ties to every election, the Diocese, the House of Deputies or Stand- 


ing Committees, as the case may be, and the Bishops ; that the 


whole question of the fitness and qualitications of the Bishop, both 


for the particular See and for a place in the House of Bishops 
xame before these three bodies for consideration, that the election 
by the Diocese was in effect only a nomination, to be submitted to 
the two other bodies for confirmation, that they were quite entitled 
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to reject the Bishop elect, on a great variety of reasons, independ- 
ent of his theological soundness or the purity of his life, that the 
whole matter was in tieir hands, to be dealt with in their own dis- 
cretion, and without liability to answer to others for the exercise 
thereof. In fine, the claim of equal electoral rights on the part of 
the House of Deputies and the Bishops with the Diocesan Conven- 
tion was distinctly claimed by The Church Journal, and as positively 
and confidently asserted as though it were a fact. This is the 
less remarkable when we consider that the parties in interest, 
the delegates from Illinois, made no protest against such claims. 
If they, the parties in interest did not object, it was not to be ex- 
pected that others not interested would for them. At any rate, the 
House of Deputies went into the secret session, and took final ac 
tion on the case of Illinois on this ground, as we shall have occa- 
sion to show abundantly before we have done with the subject. 

If this representation of the law had been fully embodied in the 
canons, it would be void till the Constitution is changed, for the 
Constitution remits to the Diocese the whole duty and responsibil- 
ity of the election of its Bishop, and as we have said, that which 
the Constitution grants to a Diocese, no Canon can take away. 
Were there forty Canons in the way, it would be the duty of the 
Diocese, in the interest of the organic law of the American Church, 
to protest against it, and to contend against it to the last extremity, 
and at any cost of turmoil and strife. If the safeguards of Episeo- 
pal elections are insufficient let the Constitution-be amended. But 
of this if openly presented and fairly discussed there would be no 
hope. Instead thereof it is sought to be introduced by the indi- 


rection of misrepresentation, and established as law by the force of 


precedent. It is one of the methods by which the subtle tendency 


of power to steal from the many to the few, is shown. It may be 
said that we ought not to admit that the General Convention would 
enact unconstitutional Canons. ‘This plea will be good as soon as 
the American Church admits the infallibility of the General Con- 
vention. Unfortunately there are not wanting illustrations in our 
Canon law. A part of Section I., Canon 13, Title I. is clearly in 
conflict with Article IV. of the Constitution, Canon 3 of Title II. is 
as clearly in conflict with Article VI., as will probably be found out 
whenever it is sought to be enforced on any one who has at once 
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the nerve and means to appeal to the secular courts to test it. For- 
tunately in this case no such Canon is to be found. 

But what shall be said of the misrepresentations of Canon law 
by those who misled the members of the late House of Deputies, 
when we come to consider the fact that in the case of a Diocesan 
Bishop there is not one word about assent, or consent, or concur- 
rence, or approval, ordisapproval, so far as the election is concerned. 
There is not one word of taking any part in, or having any influ- 
ence or authority over the election. ‘There is no word or hint of 
such a thing as the confirmation of the election by any body of 
men in the Church. There is no hint of any idea that the choice 
of the Diocese needs any such confirmation by any body, or that 
he holds any such position as that of a man nominated only to the 
Church. On the contrary, the only Canon on the subject speaks of 
the conditions which “entitle a Diocese to the choice of a Bishop 
by the Convention thereof,’ of a “ Bishop so elected,” of *‘ Presbyters 
rvanonically qualified to elect a Bishop,” declares that a Bishop so 
elected shall exercise Episcopal jurisdiction,” and names the person 
chosen by a Diocese ‘* Bishop elect.” All this, together with the 
fact that there is nota word in the Canon on assent to, concurrence 
in, or confirmation of the election, or the elect, in any way, or 
by anybody. This effectually disposes of the claim so persistently 
and confidently made, and shows that it is as shadowy as the sub- 
stance of which dreams are made. It is wholly unwarranted, and 
has nota scrap of law or fact on which to stand. ‘The fertile im- 
agination of one of our Bishops developed it, apparently out of the 
depth of his self-consciousness, and afterward its mistiness was fed 
to the readers of one of our papers by its learned editor with as 
much gravity as though he thought it substantiai food. It isa 
curious illustration “ Of The Fatal Imposture and Force of Words” 
to use Robert South’s phrase, that it was accepted as solid food 


by those to whom it was fed, with as much gravity as it was admin- 


istered. 
Having shown that the Canons do not provide for any co- 


ordinate power in the election of a Bishop by the House of Depu- 
ties, or for any confirmation of the election by any body, we shall 
be met with an objection from the language of Section LL., Canon 


‘Italics our own in all these citations. 
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13, Title 1, we give so much as pertains to this branch of the 


subject’: 


Every Bishop elect, before his consecration, shall produce to the House of Bishops, 
* * * from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies in General Convention, 
evidence of their approbation of his testimonials, and of their assent to his conse- 


eration, and also certificates, respectively, in the following words: 


Again, clause 2 of the same section: ‘If the House of Bishops 
consent to the consecration” * * a similar provision is made in 
regard to Standing Committees, and the Bishops in case of conse- 
eration during “the recess of the General Convention.” 

Here, doubtless, it will be claimed, is found, in the words “ assent 
to his consecration” what is equivalent to the confirmation of the 
Bishop elect. 

The answer is, that if the words have justly any such meaning 
and effect, they are in conflict with Article lV. of the Constitution, 
and so are null and void. So far as the assent of the House of 
Bishops, or of the Bishops is concerned, this is undoubtedly the 
case. Not so as we think in the case of the House of Deputies. 

To treat this matter fairly we must consider the history of this 
Canon. The first Canon on this subject, Canon 2. of 1789, was 
passed by the same Convention that established the Constitution, 
and so gives us the benefit of contemporaneous interpretation of 
that instrument which, is of vital importance in this discussion. 
We give the Canon in full, from Hawks and Perry’s edition of 
“The Convention Journals,” Vol. 1, p. 125. 

Every Bishop elect, before his consecration, shall produce to the Bishops, to 
whom he is presented for that holy office, from the Convention by whom he is 
elected a Bishop, and from the General Convention, or a Committee of that body to 
be appointed to act in their recess, certificates, respectively in the following words, 


viz. : 

Then follow the certificates of Diocesan and General Conven- 
tion as in our Canon now, save in one word, not important 
in the present stage of the discussion. This is all of the Canon. 
Now it will be observed that the General Convention clearly sup- 
posed that the demand of suitable testimonials before consecration 
was not in conflict with the provisions of Article IV. of the Constitu- 
tion, for the same persons ratified the one and enacted the other. 
It is not less clear that the whole power of election being conceded 
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to the Diocese by the Constitution, they did not suppose, testimo- 
nials being duly furnished, that the House of Deputies, or their 
Committees, or the House of Bishops, or the Bishops severally, 
had any right to touch the question of election by a Diocese, by 
assent, or concurrence, or confirmation, or by any other action, and 
as clearly they claimed no such right. For twenty-two years, or 
till 1811, nochange was made in this Canon, a fair period of con- 
temporaneous interpretation. In that time seven Bishops had been 
consecrated with no assent asked or given by any body. We have 


not at hand the entire reprint, and so are not able to trace the 


amendments of this Canon if any. The part on which we are 
commenting, is credited, in a note to the Digest, to the General 
Convention of 1832, and we doubt not correctly. Those who are 
familiar with the history of the Church will remember that that 
Convention was noted for a protracted and somewhat bitter contest 
on the question of the consecration of the late Bishop Doane, of 
New Jersey, which explains the reason for the change in the terms 
of the Canon. This, it is to be remembered, was 48 years after the 
ratification of the Constitution, and the aged Bishop White, already 
bending under the weighty cares of an Episcopate of 45 years, was 
the one remnant of the Convention of 1789. Here then we have 
contemporaneous interpretation of Article 1V. of the Constitution, 
fortified by consentient usage for a period equal to fully one-half 
the age of the American Church as an organized body, during 
which 22 Bishops were consecrated, a weight of interpretation by 
precedent not to be rashly set aside. 

But the real question is what does this right of assent and dis- 
sent mean? Does it mean anything more than the testimonial 
required from the beginning? Can there be any other enquiry 
than whether the Bishop elect fills the bill in the testimonial requiréd 
of the House of Deputies? Is there any canonical right of dissent 
save that he does not? 

Here we shall be met by the claim that the words “ and also” he 
“shall present * * evidence * * of their assent to his con- 
secration ; and also certificates,” i. e. the testimonial of the House 
of Deputies; that these words “and also” are cumulative, and 
show that the assent and testimonial are two distinct things. Our 
contention is that they are not, that the language of the Canon is 

29 
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redundant, that by the assent, is meant simply the testimonial. 
This may seem a large claim concerning clauses coupled by the 
words ‘‘and also.” But fortunately here we have contemporaneous 
exposition of the very highest authority, and which leaves not the 
slightest room for doubt. The same General Convention of 1832 
which enacted the Canon on which we are commenting, also enacted 
the provision by which Bishops may be consecrated during the re- 
cess of the General Convention, on the consent and testimonial of 
the Standing Committees. And they have told us just what they 
mean by these conditions, in these words: “The evidence of the 
consent of the different Standing Committees shall be in the form 
prescribed for the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies of the 
General Convention.” Canon 5, Section II of 1832, now Title 
I, Canon 18, Section ITI, clause 2 of the Digest. The only 
“ form prescribed” is the form of the testimonial for the House of 
Deputies. When that is signed, the assent is given, and none other 
is asked. The same Convention which required the assent has told 
us just what they mean, the old testimonial, no more, and _ no less. 
They simply say, “let the ancient customs prevail.” This disposes of 
the whole question of consent to consecration, as a thing different 


from, and proceeding on other grounds than the terms of the testi- 
monial. The whole fabrication dissolves into thin air the moment 


we attempt to examine it. 

And this shows, too, the precise ground on which Bishops are to 
dissent, if they venture to do so, Their dissent must stand within 
the terms of the testimonial. 

But in truth, this part of the Canon is simply a stretch of preroga- 
tive, without warrant or justification in the Constitution, and in dis- 
tinct violation of the allowance of right of election by the Diocese, 
conceded by Art. IV. of the Constitution, and so is nul] and void. 
Undoubtedly, any three Bishops are wholly at liberty to consecrate 
a Bishop elect, if bis testimonials are duly signed, irrespective of 
the consent of a majority of the Bishops, though of course the 
ordinary proceeding is much the more seemly. And so long as 
Bishops keep dissent within the terms of the testimonial, there 
would be no objection to this stretch of prerogative. 

In support of our argument that the only question before the 
ITouse of Deputies in the case of a Bishop elect is that embodied in 
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the language of the testimonial, we give the judgment of the ablest 
Canonist our Church has yet produced. A man who added to his 
remarkable natural gifts, the nice accuracy of a ripe classical scholar- 
ship, a careful training in the law, anda long experience in the 
General Conventions, Dr. Francis L. Hawks. In the Convention 
of 1847 the case of the Rev. James B. Britton, Bishop elect of 
Illinois being under consideration, Dr. Hawks, after alluding to 
the embarassment he was under, from the action of the preceding 
General Convention, which prevented him from fully discussing the 
question, briefly stated the principles involved, showing that in his 
judgment the only question before the house was the one, whether 
the character of the Bishop elect failed to meet the terms of the 
testimonial, and thereupon moved the resolution found on the 
Journal of 1847, p. 54, which itself sufficiently indicated his judg- 
ment, as will be seen by any who care to examine it. We remem- 


ber the argument distinctly as thongh it had been yesterday, and 


the more that as it was in conflict with our own opinions as to the 
rights of the House of Deputies, we went straight from the Con- 
vention to an examination of the Constitution and Canons on the 
subject and found, as we have here attempted to show, that he was 
in the right. 

Having now as we think disposed of this idea of co-ordinate 
electoral rights, on the part of the House of Deputies, and shown 
what is meant by “ assent” and “ consent,” we come to the consid- 
eration of the duties of the House of Deputies in the matter of 
testimonials, and the sanctions under which they are performed, in 
which we shall find for the confirmation of our argument, that the 
testimonial is the only subject which comes before either the House 
of Deputies or the Standing Committees, 

It is to be remembered that two testimonials are required of a 
Bishop elect: one from the electing Diocese, the other from the 
House of Deputies or from the Standing Committees. These testi- 
monials differ in a suggestive manner. The “one from the Diocese 
runs first in the same negative terms as that from the House of 
Deputies, and then adds as follows : 


We do moreover jointly and severally declare, that we do in our conscience, believe 
him to be of such sufficiency in good learning, such sowndness in the faith, and of such 
irtuous and pure manners, and godly conversation, that he is apt and meet to exercise 
the office of a Bishop to the honor of God and the edifying of his Church, and to be a 


wholesome example to the flock of Christ. 
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We have taken the liberty of italicising parts to which we wish 
to call attention. Here we have the essential qualities for a worthy 
Bishop. Learning, sound faith, piety, disposition, temper, diligence, 
wisdom, discretion, judgment, general ,dignity of bearing, gravity, 
sound speech—all these are fairly comprehended. Of these the 
Church takes witness, on oath, “in presence of Almighty God,” 
from the parties having the highest interest in knowing the facts, 
and guiding themselves by them, viz., the electors, the men who 
are to live with him, and serve under him. Does she ask this also 
of any one else? Never. This trust she commits to the Diocese 
alone, and permits no divided responsibility or concurrent authority, 
and for the best of reasons. Concurrent authority is divided re- 
sponsibility, and divided responsibility is diminished responsibility. 
Concerning the essential qualifications, fitting the man for the place, 
she does not enquire of Bishops, Deputies, Standing Committees, 
or any one else save the Diocese, nor does she give them officially 
any opportunity of expressing an opinion. If they do it officially, 
it is an impertinence. If under the form of another question they 
answer about these, it is dishonest impertinence. What the Church 
wishes to know she asks, and asks of those she is ready to 
trust, and she asks it of no one else. The selection she makes ex- 
eludes all others. 

We turn now to the testimonial of the Deputies. In this there 
is no word about special qualifications We give this testimonial 
entire : 

We, whose names are underwritten, fully sensible how important it is, that the 
sacred Office of a Bishop should not be unworthily conferred, and firmly persuaded 
that.it is our duty to bear testimony, en this solemn occasion, without partiality or 
affection, do, in the presence of Almighty God, testify that A.B. is not, so far as we are in- 
formed justly liable to evil report, either for error in religion, or for viciousness of life ; 
and that we do not know or believe there is any impediment, on account of which he 


ought not to be consecrated to that holy office, but that he hath, as we believe, led 


his life, for three years last past, piously, soberly, and honestly. 


Again italics are our own. 

Before dealing with the details of this testimonial there are cer- 
ain principles to be settled. It is the duty of the House of Depu- 
ties, or the Standing Committees, as the case may be, to sign this 


testimonial, unless they are satisfied that some one of its terms is 
false. This is only that decent charity that “thinketh no evil,” 
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But more than is, it is made their duty by Canon. By Section II, 
clause 1, of Canon 13., Title I, it is declared that “ Every 
Bishop elect, before his consecration, shall produce to the House of 
Bishops” this very testimonial. If it is his duty to produce it, it is 
theirs to give it, a duty from which they are released only in con- 
sideration of the fact that it is false. Now we shall fortify our 
opinion by that of Dr. Hawks. His resolution, to which we have 
already alluded, and to be found on p. 54 Journal of 1847, is as 
follows : 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to prepare, in the case of the Rev. Mr. 
Britton, as Assistant Bishop of Illinois, the Canonical Testimonial, required to be signed 


by this House in case of a Bishop elect. 


Italics our own. 

That no other question is before such a body than the truth of 
the testimonial, and that be it observed, as witnesses on oath, simply 
saying what they know, and with no right of judges or jurors to 
make an investigation or enquiry, and that the vote, yea or nay, is 
such testimony on oath, is evident. The testimonial is not variable 
at the will of the House to accord with a finding. What it ex- 
presses thev deal with, and every other consideration is excluded 
by the rule expressio unius ewclusio alterius est. If then the Bishop 
elect is bound to produce it, the Deputies are bound to furnish it. 
And if it is properly asked, and is refused on any other ground, its 
lack at the titne of consecration is no fault of the Bishop elect, and 
no bar to his consecration, and if consecrated, the irregularity is 
not his, or the consecrating Bishops’, but of the House of Depu- 
ties. Deputies and Standing Committees are elected for this among 
other duties. 

But not only is it a duty, but from the time the question comes 


before them thev are under oath to do it. They accept their office 


under this sanction, and as they vote yea or nay, they vote, 


‘* firmly persuaded that it is their duty to bear testimony,” not only 
so, but to do it “ without partiality or affection,” and “in the pres- 
ence of Almighty God.” They vote, we say, under oath, their in- 
formation of the truth or falsity of the testimonial, and that only. 
We come now to consider the form of testimonial. Here let it 
be noted that save in the last clause it is wholly negative. The 


reasons for this negative form are clearly given by the Archbish- 
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ops of Canterbury and York, who prepared it, in the letter they 
sent with it. The testimonial is “that A. B. is not so faras we 
are informed.” It is testimony that they have no information of a 
certain kind—not what they are informed of his fitness for the 
place, but that they are not informed of certain special disqualifica- 
tions. What are the special disqualifications? Just liability “ to 
evil report for error in religion or viciousness of life.” To justify 
refusal on this bead there must be information that the Bishop elect 
is not only Liable, but justly liable to evil report. 

The next point is that they do not “ ‘now or believe there is any 
impediment,” &. What then are impediments in such a case? 
Either the old, well-known impedimenta of the Canon law, which 
we have inherited, such as a second marriage, the having borne 
arms, homicide, &c., &¢., or only what our own Canons have made 
impedimenta, Certainly not the former, for we have had sundry 
Bishops living happily with second wives, and not a few who have 
borne arms in war. Clearly then we are to look for ¢mpedimenta in 
our own Canons, We find one impediment, and one only. It 
is age, and is contained in Section IV. of this same Canon: ‘ No 
man shall be consecrated a Bishop of this Church until he shall be 
thirty years old.” As to the idea of temper, manners, &c., being 
impedimenta, aside from the fact that these are guarded by the tes- 
timonial of the Diocese, it would provoke only a smile among Can- 
onists. Jmpedimenta were not unknown in the days of Neo-Platon- 
ism in Alexandria, and there was in those old days a Bishop in 
that See, and a sturdy champion of trath he was, too, whose temper 
and manners would hardly pass muster in Fifth Avenue circles of 


our day, who yet was not rejected on the ground that these quali- 


ties were ¢mpedimenta. Such subtle delicacy is almost too fragile 
for this working world. It should rest on a pillow of damask, 
feast on a humming bird’s pinion, be fanned by the wings of 
fairies, and inhale the attar of roses. 

We come now to the last clause, which is positive: ‘ He hath, 
as we believe, led his life, for three years last past, piously, soberly, 
and honestly.” We envy not the charity of a man, who, knowing 
nothing to the contrary, cannot say so much of a clergyman who 
comes to him with the attestation that he has the faith, piety, purity, 
and manners to fit him fora Bishop. And we should say not a 
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word on this but for one thing. One member of the Convention 
told a pitiful tale of a clergyman “ who in long years gone by was 
guilty of a grievous crime.” He also told the Convention, “ I have 
no doubt he has repented, and sincerely repented, of the offence of 
his early years.” And then he bemoaned his own sad fate if he 
should be compelled to detail the scandal in open Convention, to 
defeat his consecration. Now, if the worthy gentleman had been 
as considerate of his own obligation under oath, as he was about 
his neighbor's morals, he would have'seen that the Canon gave him 
no liberty to go back beyond the “ three years last past,” and that to 
retail the old scandal in such a case was an offence, alike, to the 
Canon, to good taste, to sound morals, and to Christian charity, and 
that to vote against the testimonials on such grounds would add to 
these an offence in the matter of his oath, by which he is bound to 
confine himself to the subjects embraced in the terms of the testi- 
monial, The Church may be at fault for laxity in this matter, but 
for an individual to protect her by such a method is but a sorry 
remedy. 

We have now done with the Canons. Our nextinquiry is as to 
the action of the last General Convention, in which we find a sad 
record. But there is this excuse. The Convention met in a state 
of no little excitement, caused by persistent agitation of a partisan 
character. Not a few had come together with the thought “ that 
something must be done,” which has been well said to be the sure 
precursor of unwise action. We propose to show how its action in 
this case was unconstitutional, uncanonical, and so void, to say noth- 
ing of the position in which the majority were placed with reference 
to the appeal to Almighty God. 

It is agreed on all hands, we believe, that in the Illinois case there 
was no question of “ viciousness of life,” or of the “ living piously, 
soberly and honestly,” nor of the question of age, which is the only 
impediment recognized by our Canons. The only other point 
legitimately before the Hotse was the question of just liability to 
“evil report for error in religion.” In all that has been said on 


this subject, so far as we are informed, two only claim to have voted 
against testimonials on this groound—Mr. Montgomery Blair and the 
venerable President of the House. The former in his speech as 
published, the latter in a very remarkable sermon, on which we do 
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not comment as we would, out of respect for his age and the service 
he has done in the Church. But in each case we must say that it 
is no great compliment to their skill as advocates, to declare it 


vastly superior to their capacity as jurors. Error in religion may 
indeed exist secretly, but it can be known only when it is declared. 
Now, so far as we have been able to learn, the only testimony be- 
fore the House was the written declaration of the Bishop elect, that 
he had neither held or taught any other doctrine on the subject 
agitating the Convention, than that expressed in the formularies of 
the Church. We do not learn that any of his writings were asked 
for, or had, by which to determine his error in religion, or that any 
oral testimony was had on the subject. The decision, therefore, 
was simply in direct conflict with the only testimony produced. 
We have known jurors whose confidence and persistency in a ver- 
dict was in inverse ratio to the testimony on which it was founded. 
We do not know that it was ever taken as an indication of special 
fitness for the duty. 

But however these gentlemen may have been guided to their 
vote, it is clear from the debate on the 17th Rule of Order, from 
the documents introduced to influence the vote, and from admis- 
sions freely made on all hands, that this was not the determining 
motive of the vote. 

The 17th Rule of Order, as originally introduced, was eminently 
proper. It provided for closed doors when the election of a mission- 
ary Bishop was under consideration. For this there are reasons, 
which do not exist in an election by a Diocese. The electors are 
from the whole country, and so widely dispersed that for the 
most part they know each other but slightly. The body is very 
large, the time for consideration and inquiry much more brief than 
in a Diocese, and finally, it is not a free election when the result is 
to be attained by the expression of individual preference, repeat- 
edly manifested till a majority is reached; but a simple ballot yea 
or nay, On a nomination by another body, and not unfrequently of 
a person utterly unknown toa large part of the electors, and yet 
precisely the same testimonial, of peculiar qualification for the 
office is required from the House of Deputies as in the case of a 
Diocese. Manifestly, under the circumstances, there must be a 
freedom of inquiry such as is not called for in any other case, But 
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for the testimonial of the House of Deputies for a Diocesan 
Bishop, when they are not electors, there is no such reason, unless 
a member has testimony to give affecting moral character. These 
may properly be made with closed doors, provided the person rais- 
ing the question has the manliness to notify the Bishop elect before- 
hand, and he has the opportunity to meet it fairly. But questions 
of doctrine may and should be treated openly. It soon became 
evident, however, that in the case of a Bishop elect, the Convention 
did not propose to confine itself to the subject properly before it, 
of giving testimony, and so the 17th rule was modified to open the 
way fora general discussion of his qualifications, as though the 
Deputies were judges instead of witnesses. In the speeches of 
members we shal] find the fullest evidence that the House took up 
the Illinois case with no thought of confining itself to the subject 
matter of the testimonial. We shall give the position of such only 
as voted with the majority in this case, premising that on the other 
side no man was found to e¢all attention to the difference in testi- 
monials in the two cases, or the Canonical limits within which the 
House was bound to consider the case of a Bishop elect. 
Mr. Whittle of Georgia, first alluded to the Illinois case, 


Every one must admit that there may be occasions, and it seems probable there 
will be one occasion, at least, during this session, when * * * we should give 


our reasons to each other without the public being present. 


Mr. Stephens of Tennessee, said of the testimonials of a Bishop 
elect : 


I understand * * * that it implies a duty to inform ourselves as to the qualifi- 
cations, the fitness, the wisdom, the gravity, the learning, the piety, the eloquence, 
the prudence, and the good sense of the gentleman who is named. 


We have shown that there was no such duty. 

Dr. Mead spoke of a “ Bishop elect” as a ‘‘ Bishop nominated,” 
“because every man nominated by a Diocesan Convention has to 
pass two other bodies.” This by the chairman of the Committee 
on Canons, which Canons call him “ Bishop elect.” 

Dr. Lewin of Maryland, citing the case of Mr. Britton 1% 1847, 


and justifying it, took the same position of the duties of the Flouse 


to consider general qualifications and fitness. 
30 
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Dr. Adams said, “ with regard to any Bishop that comes before 
us for our signature, * * * We have the right to the most full 
discussion of every personal qualification he has, or has not, for the 
Episcopate.” 

So the rule, “ That whenever the election or confirmation of a 
Bishop be under discussion the House shall sit with closed doors.” 
We have italicised one word. The wording shows that the Conven- 
tion entered on the consideration of the Illinois case with the idea 
that they were to consider, not the matter of the testimonial as wit- 
nesses on oath, but the general question of the fitness and expediency 
of the election. It is shown by the word “confirmation.” It is 
worthy of note that the word does not occur either in the Consti- 
tution or Canon in relations to a “ Bishop elect,” that no such idea 
is found, that no “ confirmation” is asked for, or permitted by 
Canon or Constitution, and is clearly in conflict with Article 4. 
of the Constitution, and so the secret session to consider the ques- 
tion of the confirmation of the Bishop elect of Illinois, was uncon- 
stitutional, uncanonical, and so null and void, and leaves the case 
of the testimonial of the Bishop elect as though no action whatever 
had been had on it. It is now open to the consideration of the 
Canonical authority. Though technically the vote was on granting 
the testimonial, it is abundantly in evidence that it was really on 
the wholly unauthorized matter of the “ confirmation” of a Bishop 
elect. If wittingly done, with full consideration, it was a fraud, of 
that kind which vitiates all action and makes it null. If unwit- 
tingly, it was only technical fraud, but not the less null and void, 
which any court having jurisdiction would set aside. 

That we have not misrepresented the ground of the action which 
the Convention took, is not less evident from the close of Mr. 
Welch’s review of Prof. Seymour’s “Jssue of Fact.” Itis as clearly 
evident from leading editorials of the paper, in which the ground 
was distinctly taken that the rejection was not for “ error in religion 
or viciousness of life; ” and this statement so openly made has not 
met with contradiction from any source. 

We have discussed this question simply as a matter of Constitu- 
tional and Canon law. We are well aware that what we have said 
will conflict with the preconceived opinions of a large part of the 
Church, who, without careful examination of the law and its history, 
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have taken up the thought that the House of Deputies and the 
Bishops have in some way concurrent authority in the election of 
Bishops. Still more, it will meet with prejudice on the part of 
very many who think that, whether they have it or no by law, they 
ought to haveit. We press chiefly the point that if the principle 
is wise, then let the law be amended to conform to it. But till the 
Constitution is changed, let it be administered as it is. 

But we can not but briefly express our opinion that the law is 
wise and proper. It is the law of Divine grace that it works to all 
its ends, co-operating with human will, in all its infirmity. It is as 
true in the matter of the edification of the Chureh under its human 
rulers, as of the individual in his religious life. The treasure is and 
is to be in earthen vessels, for the more clear manifestation of its 
origin and life. ‘“ Look ye out seven men of honest report, full 
of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom,” is the inspired charge concern- 
ing the Deacons. The conditions on which they are to select are 


‘ 
given, as in our Church to a Diocese electing a Bishop. But the re- 


sponsibility of the application of the conditions was left to those 
making choice, as it is with us to the Diocese. Andif choice fell on 
Nicholas of Antioch, and if, as many think, hence sprang the Nicolai- 
tans, plenary inspiration in the Apostles did not interpose to defeat 
the choice. The Church must learn wisdom by experience of mis- 
takes, just as the individual does, And the early history of the Church 
confirms this. There was no one universal rule of confirmation by 
comprovincial Bishops in the early Church. Indeed, for centuries 
there was a large diversity of usage in the election of a Diocesan, 
There was no universal rule of approval, formally by the Metro- 
politan even ; and yet this was more widely recognized than any 
other privilege, save that of election by the people. And it is 
worthy of note, that when the right of confirmation by comprovin- 
cial Bishops was most fully conceded, it was seldom exercised save 
to defend the Church against one maintaining heresy formally de. 
fined against, or in case of notable crime or impediment. 

There is good reason in the nature of things for leaving elections 
free, with no other restriction than that embodied expressly in the 
form of our testimonial. The Church of God is catholic, intended 
for all classes and conditions of men. It is the law of our nature 
that there should be diversity in individuals and in classes. This 
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diversity runs into methods of thought, as well as action; and 
these diversities tend to form into schools of thought; and these 
schools of thought have a tendency to get localized by reason of 
causes we have no occasion to explain. So there was a school of 
thought in Antioch, in Greece, in Alexandria, in North Africa, in 
the early Church. So it hasever been. This tendency of thought, 
the influence of the Church may modify, guide, and manifoldly 
bless. No force yet discovered has had great skill in extirpating 
and destroying it. In such case there must be occasion for the 
like diversity in Conventions and inthe men they select as Bishops. 
And there should be if the Church is to deal with all classes. 
With freedom of discussion and action, if truth is mighty to pre- 
vail, we do not believe there is any great danger in allowing this 
variety. Moreover, we are not over confident in the policy of 
silencing any school of thought. We have not been greatly struck 
With its success in the past, especially when it has been done by 
striking down, or trying to strike down individuals. And if it does 
succeed, it means there is a whole class of thought in humanity to 
which the Church of God has no message, unto which she can be 
of no service directly. In other words, she is not catholic, she 
deals only with a certain class of thought. The tendency is pre- 
cisely that which has been the greatest curse of the Roman Church, 
which has cost ber more than all other causes combined—curialism. 
To make the rule of a party the rule of the Church; to enforce a 
uniform way of thinking, feeling, speaking, working; to cast all 
Bishops, Dioceses, Priests, Laity, in one type and mould of thought 
and action. It has been very imperfectly successful even with the 
faithful in the Roman Church, though it has had the advantage of 


slow, patient, gradual development by the steady, consistent work- 


ing of traditions for centuries. What it has cost her among the 
thinking people even of France, Spain, Italy and Austria, is evi- 
dent to all, to say nothing of nations having larger experience of 
free thought. But the tension which the slowly developed party 
discipline of Rome, sanctioned by centuries of tradition, can bear, 
would snap the cords of external organization with us. 

It is chiefly for this that we regret the party action of the last 
General Convention. We do not use the words party action in an 
offensive sense. But it was party action. The Bishop elect was 
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not consecrated simply for party reasons. He was supposed to be 
more or less tolerant of, if not in sympathy with the views of a 
part of the Church. A small part if you choose, but still a part. 


The one part was determined to prevent the consecration of any 


man tolerant of, or in sympathy with, the other. It was a part 
of the Church insisting on enforcing on the Episcopate the views of 
that part to the exclusion of another part. In such a case the 
dominant part is sure to represent the average thought of the 
Church, and to look with distrust on what may be called the two 
wings or extremes. In such a case the action is sure to be against 
both wings in due time. Indeed, to outside lookers on, there were 
not wanting indications of such a tendency in the last General Con- 
vention. Whether justly or not, the hesitancy over the Bishop 
nominated for China, was widely understood to indicate a disposi- 
tion to keep the scales of administration poised, by throwing off 
one from each wing, and so manifest entire fairness. At any rate, 
such result is sure to come at last, when the precedent of the right 
to interpose is securely established. And men who from theologi- 
eal prejudice helped to forge the chain for Illinois, are sure to feel it 
chafe their own limbs in due time. 

And the result is pretty sure to be at no distant day, a break up 
of the General Convention. This might be borne, for the General 
Convention is not the Church, which had its being long before it 
was heard of, and may as much outlast it. But the General Con- 
vention is avery great convenience for orderly administration. Its 
disruption would doubtless be attended by a condition approaching 
anarchy, and very possibly it might be accompanied by a schism, 
by which the recent one would appear much more ridiculous than 
it does now. This is the real occasion of our writing. Who shall 
be Bishop of Llinois, what school he shall represent, is of very 
small concern. Whether the guarantees of the Constitution shall 
be observed, whether the distribution of rights and powers which 
it declares shall be preserved is a grave question, which, however 
it may be ignored in the heat of party conflict, is yet pregnant of im- 
portant consequences to the well-being, orderly administration, and 
possibly to the organic unity of the Church in these United States. 

The discussion of this question would be incomplete if it ended 
without consideration of a remedy for the unintentional, yet not 
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the less real invasion of Constitutional law and Diocesan rigits. 
We are the more free to do this because we do not expect what we 
say to see the light in time to influence the action of the Diocese 
of Illinois, even if what we say could be supposed liable to exer- 
cise such influence. 

The best way would be for three Bishops to proceed to the con- 
secration of the Bishop elect on the testimonials of the Diocese 
only, on the ground that’the lack of the testimonial of the House 
of Deputies was not the fault of the Bishop elect. We say this is 
the best way, not because we imagine it possible, or that we could 
advise any Bishop to take this action, if our opinion were asked. 
But we say it simply because in such case the three Bishops, or one 
of them at least, would be presented for trial, and in that way only 
could the question of Constitutional law be presented for the adju- 
dication of an ecclesiastical Court. It is in this aspect only that 
this method is desirable, 

The most feasible. possibly the only practicable remedy would 
be for the Diocesan Convention in such a case, at its next meeting, 
to send out the testimonials of the Bishop elect to the Standing 
Committees, accompanying them with a calm, dignified, yet clear 
and positive setting forth the law of the case, and courteously 
showing from the record, how it had happened that the testimonials 
had not been considered. With this should go a firm claim of Elee- 
toral right by the Diocese, a right not to be shared with any other 
body, a right to elect and have consecrated as Bishop any clergy- 
man of the Church, of competent age, who came fairly within the 
terms of the testimonial of the House of Deputies. This done 
the Diocese should decline to go into an election, and so, adjourn. 
We have such faith in the honest, good judgment of the Church as 
not to doubt that the result of such action would secure the testi- 
monial and the consecration. 

There remains the remedy of re-election. To this there is the 
objection that it concedes the legitimacy of the action of the House 
of Deputies. Beside this, it presents the appearance of insisting 
on the individual, rather than maintaining, unimpaired, rights 
which it received from others, and is bound to transmit intact to 
others. It is the child clamoring for his toy, rather than the man 
defending his household. Such a method would not appeal to con- 
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science or manly judgment, and would be pretty sure to fail, as it 
also would deserve to do. 

We have now done with the action of the “‘ House of Deputies.” 
We have not considered the interpretation of testimonials, because 
they ostensibly did not consider them. They went into secret ses- 
sion to consider the question of the “ confirmation” of a Bishop 
elect, (see 17th Rule of Order), a matter which neither Constitution 
nor Canons gave them a right to deal with. Since that action two 
Bishops have been elected, about whose testimonials there has 
been some question. We propose therefore to say something on 
the extent and limits of the powers of Standing Comunittees in, 
relation to the subject. 

We remark first, that, as with the House of Deputies, their func- 
tion is that of witnesses. They have no canonical right to confirm 
or reject a Bishop, or to give assent or dissent, save as provided in 
the prescribed form. Three considerations show this. The matter 
before them is a testimonial. But that is simply a form of giving 
testimony. The language is “ persuaded that it is our duty to 
bear testimony.” They are put on oath, which the electors are 
not, as electors. Taking an oath is proper to a witness, but not 
suited to one exercising discretion, as choosing or appointing. But 
the testimony of an invariable and prescribed testimonial has this 
peculiarity. It is limited s¢réctly both in kind and extent to the 
subject matter of the testimonial. The person on the stand is bound 
to confine himself to this alone. What “information” he can give 
within these limits, he is bound by his oath to give, and all beside 
this he is bound to exclude from consideration. 

In the case of the two Bishops elect whose testimonials are now 
current, the only question is as to just liability “to evil report for 
error in religion,” and to this therefore, we confine what we have 
to say, premising only, that as the testimony is negative and 
founded on information, there is no occasion, or liberty of inquiry 
or investigation. If they have not information, that is precisely 
what the Church expects them to say. If investigation was de- 
sired, or intended, it would have been expressed or implied. The 
very opposite is both expressed and implied. 

We come now to the question, what is meant by “ justly liable to 
evil report for error in religion?” In the case of the two Bishops 
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elect of whom we are speaking, the real question is, does this 
apply to supposed extreme opinions on the one side or the other, 


which have been openly declared, and are publicly known at the 
time of the election? Clearly not. That is a matter of judgment, 
not of testimony. It is for the judgment of electors, who by the 
Constitution are made the sole judges of such a matter. Again, 
such judges in such a case approve the elect, indeed, but do not 
condemn any others. While the exercise of such powers by Dep- 
uties and Standing Committees, if adverse, is severe condemnation, 
in the absence of all the safeguards of trial, a thing utterly abhor- 
yent to every idea of justice and equity, a power which must be dis- 
tinctly conceded in terms, and cannot be established by inference. 
It not only is the exercise of power of condemnation without trial, 
but it supposes the right of judgment of an individual in the nicest 
and most intricate points of theology, involved in the heats of par- 
tisanship, by the laity. The laity indeed, ip election, are judges in 
such points, but they can do no injustice to individuals, because 
they cannot in such case pronounce adverse judgment. A refusal 
to elect is no condemnation. 

Again, well known opinion, even if heretica/, does not make 
one “liable to evil report,” but makes him the subject of “ evil re- 
port.” The testimony of the Deputies is as to /iability, not as to 
actual evil report, and so implies something not publicly known, 
and which if known, would have prevented the election. 

The same thing is equally shown from another phase in the 
testimonial. The question is, is he justly liable to evi] report? 
Have they any such information, asif known would justly subject 
him to evil report? This clearly implies moral obliquity. A man 
is liable to evil report who privately holds and teaches denial of an 
article of the creed, or dogmatic definitions of the Church, which 
when he was ordained, and as the condition of his ordination he 
was solemnly pledged to uphold, teach and defend. If known he 
is dishonored, justly subjected to evil report as dishonest. But 
does any sane man suppose that the Bishop elect of Illinois, or the 
Rectors of St. Ignatius, St. Albans, and St. Mary the Virgin, of 
New York, and dozens of others of that school, or the Bishop 
elect of Southern Ohio, or the Rectors of St. Andrews, Sheppards- 
town, Va., Emmanuel Church, Boston, and scores of others of that 
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school are in any way subject to evil report, or liable to it for their 
theological opinions? There is plenty of opinion on each side 
that the theological views on the other side are unsound, incom- 
plete, dangerous. But isany one of these liable to evil report, or 
lacking in honor or confidence as christians or men for this? Except 
that the Church has been diligently whipped into a foam of parti- 


san excitement by persistent agitation such an interpretation would 


never have been thought of, and it is sure to be repudiated in cooler 
moments. 

This view of the meaning of the phrase is still further enforced 
by the next occasion of liability to evil report mentioned in the 
testimonial. It is “ viciousness of life.” There are two causes of 
liability to evil report joined together, “error in religion,” or 
‘ viciousness of life.” Now there is perhaps no better way of test- 
ing this new interpretation, than substituting it for the term used. 
It would then read: We * * ~* testify that A. B. is not so 
far as we are informed justly liable to evil report for extreme theo- 
logical opinions, or for viciousness of life. For the more perfect 
illustration let us take both in the concrete. ‘“ We believe that A. 
B. is not justly liable to evil report,” for supralapsarian Calvin- 
ism, or habitual sheep-stealing, for the fifth of the seven interpreta- 
tions of baptismal regeneration, or for fornication, for an opinion 
in favor of prayers for the dead, or for perjury. | Would any sane 
man associate these as equally the occasions of just liability to evil 
report? Can any man suppose that the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, who drew up these testimonials, would in a formal 
paper, so confuse and confound things distinct in morals# That 
they would jumble together extreme opinion and immorality as 
equal occasions of disrepute ? 

The case seems so clear that it is hardly worth while to 
add to the argument. But these words which were inserted by 
the Archbishops, and were in the testimonial for many years, but 
which have since been struck out, for what cause we know not, 
except it was some fastidiousness, throw so much light on the 
subject that we cannot forbear calling attention to them. It is to 
be observed that these testimonials were drawn up by the Arch- 
bishops as a condition precedent to granting the Episcopate, and so 
are in the nature of a concordat. They have been so accepted and 

31 
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used by the Church, remaining unchanged to this day, save in the 
words I am about to cite. Hence, any force these words have in 
interpreting the testimonial are vaiuable as showing the mind both 
of those giving, and those accepting the form. The words are, 
“or notable crime”’—“ We do not know or believe there is any 
impediment, or notable crime, on account of which he ought not 
to be consecrated.” Now observe they do not say notorious, but 
notable crime. This shows that they were not dealing with any 
: thing well known, but something unknown. They had no fear that 
a Convention would elect a man publicly known to be guilty of 
crime. What they sought to guard against was the possible con- 
secration of an unworthy man, whose unworthiness was not pub- 
licly known. They therefore took the testimony of the General 
Convention, there were no Bishops then, that they did not know 
of any such cause to hinder consecration. They would not have 
given the Episcopate to a Diocese which would elect one notorious- 
ly criminal. This shows clearly that the evidence they sought 
was concerning facts which might be unknown to the Diocese 
electing. On this they take the testimony of the representatives 
of the whole Church that they knew, and were informed of no 
such facts of notable crime, or liability to “evil report.” Again I 
inquire, would they put together “ viciousness of life,” ‘“ notable 
crime,” and extreme theological opinion, well-known, acceptable to 
the Diocese electing, as equally just impediments to consecration ? 
Is it not to confuse the most important distinctions in words? To 
our mind such confusion in moral teaching is much worse, much 
more dangerous than is any evil that is liable to come to the 
Church from the most extreme opinions in theology. The latter 
are pretty sure to be dealt with satisfactorily in the shock and strug- 
gle of discussion in a free Church. The former undermines the 
moral sense, and unfits it for right thinking. ; 

We have said that we did not know how these words came to be 
stricken out. They were part of the testimonial for more than 
thirty years. We do notsee the wisdom of the change, and should 
be glad to see them restored. By striking them out, the Deputies 
and Standing Committees are prohibited from testifying to any- 
thing in morals beyond the “three years last past,” expressly men- 
tioned in the Canon, while if these words had been retained, testi- 
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mony touching any “ notable crime,” in the past life of the Bishop 
elect might be had, and so, possible scandal, from that which was 
notable becoming notorious, might be avoided. We can well ap- 
preciate the justice and force of a statute of limitations in the case 
of liability to trial. We do not quite see its importance and appli- 
cability in the case of election and consecration to the highest 
office in the Church. 
S. C. THRALL. 
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By these words I mean to denote the rules, or principles, of 
conduct to be observed by the clergy when in one another’s chan- 
cels, a question which it is proposed now to discuss. 

This matter is one that has arisen and become practical since 
the many novelties have crept into the details of service, which 
are so constantly witnessed, as well as since the more decided 
drawing of doctrinal lines, which late years have brought about. 
There was once a time, whether it is to be regretted or not, is not 
now in issue, when there was amongst us a substantial uniformity 
in the mode of conducting divine service. Then, one could go 
into any of our churches in any Diocese, and find little variation 
in the appearance of the chancel, or in the postures and acts of 
the minister. There were some differences, but, though once 


regarded by many as important, they are now seen to be but of 
slight signiticance, and to have constituted but slight discrepancies. 


It provokes a smile, in view of the circumstances and controver- 
sies of to-day, to recall the time when a surplice or a gown in the 
pulpit was regarded by some as a battle-flag of one party or of 
another, and when either vestment, used in preaching, produced 
upon devoted adherents of the other an eftect like that of the 
red garment of the matador upon the excited bull of Castilian 
breed. All that state of affairs and of feeling appears now to us 
as the memories of the once deemed great Mexican war after that 
we have lived through the conflict that recalls a Fredericksburg 
and an Antietam. 

It is the same as to doctrinal matters, though to a lesser degree. 
Compared to the state of affairs at present, the condition of the 
Church was once that of general agreement. The epoch when 
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High Churchmanship was limited to the then considered extreme 
altitude of a Hobart or a DeLancey, and when Low-Churchman- 
ship was confined to the then deemed fearful aberrations of an 
Eastburn or a Tyng, seems an era of harmony to us who find, on 
one hand, the tendencies and the teachings of “ radicals,” who 
will not be content without revision of the Baptismal office, and, 
on another, those of “florals,” (I suppose that the /ower is the 
opposite of the radir) like those who wish to introduce the con- 
fessional, and would desire a revision (feste Bishop Potter) in a 
* Catholic direction.” 

For times ave changed. As the Latin grammars say: ‘“ WVe- 
gari non potest quin.” There have been introduced innumerable 
additions to the once simple routine, and there are few Churches 
left, where an old-fashioned Churchman would not be surprised. 
There are not a few, where, however advanced he may have been 
in eitber direction, the above Churchman would not rub his eyes 
and wonder if he sawaright. There is nothing more inconsistent 
with fact, nor more amusing to the thoughtful mind, than to hear 
certain brethren talk about clinging “‘to the old paths,” and 
quoting, as a mark of their own true and conservative Churchman- 


ship, those words of the venerable adage: “ Stare super anti- 


quas vias.” For, the fact is, that hardly any one does “ sfa7re” on 


them at all, and, as my experience goes, they who urge most con- 
spicnously this principle, have been among the most flagrant wan- 
derers from*every precedent of yore. When will these brethren 
cease to assert a rule of conservativeness which is directly at vari- 
ance with observation, and confess that our own Church has, 
during the past thirty years, in ritual observances, changed more 
than almost anything else, or any other Church in the land ? 

It is not necessary, at this point, to go into details as to these 
alterations made in the conduct of the services, nor to enumerate the 
new postures and positions, the new features and elements intro- 
duced into the morning and evening prayer, and especially into 
the Communion office. Some are more, some less significant. They 
are familiar enough to us and are spreading witha rapidity which 
eannot fail to gratify their originators. Their entrance into a 
parish is gradual, but usually successful. Their mode of capturing 
a congregation is like that resorted to by Pompey, when a certain 
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city resisted him. He first appealed to the inhabitants to allow 
admission for his sick and wounded, upon the plea that these 
could do no harm, and they, in their kindness, consented. But, 
when these innocuous invalids had secured the confidence of the 
beseiged, and allayed all fears, they had regained their strength, 
and then opened the gates of the unwary city, when the whole 
army of Romans came in. . 

3ut this is digression, indulged in by way of illustrating the 
fact that changes have come over the services in our churches, 
which make the question of the etiquette of the chancel, in regard 
to the conduct of visiting clergy, a practical matter. 

And it is not only practical, it is serious. A clergyman of 


prominence, and one by no means identified with so-called Low 


Churehmanship, but rather a typical representative of the “ old- 
fashioned conservatives” told the writer lately that it was becom- 
ing impossible for him to exchange with some of his brethren, 
because he could not comply with their requirements. And, as he 
truly said, it is embarrassing in many cases to abstain therefrom, 
even when one is released from acquiescence. Others than he 
have felt the same difficulty and have had to form this resolve, 
not to exchange with, nor officiate tor, a large class of clergymen, 
in order to avoid all offence, and to prevent complications in their 
personal intercourse. 

All this demands that the whole question receive more atten- 
tion than has hitherto been given to it, and that some effort be 
made to arrive at certain well-defined rules or principles, which 
should be accepted as binding and recognized by all. It is only 
by some basis of agreement that there can be avoided an amount 
of friction which will lead to stoppage of Church action and to 
the rending of the machinery. And herein I do not refer to issues 
called into existence by the more “ advanced” of our clergy. No, 
the matter concerns also relations with men who are comparatively 
moderate in their views, but who, under the impulse of the 
esthetics of devotion rather than for the sake of expressing cer- 
tain sacerdotal or sacramental doctrines, have introduced modifi- 
vations into their pertormance of public worship. 

My attention was drawn to this subject by an exemplitication 
of the difficulties referred to. It was in a case when it befell me 
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to exhange with a brother at a distance. And here let me say, if 
this should meet his eye, that I mention the matter with no in- 
tention of criticizing him, nor of finding fault with him; for I 
am conscious of no such feeling or motive. But I trust he will allow 
me to refer to the incident for the only purpose that I have in 
view, which is to illustrate the theme under consideration by an 
actual instance, that is both vero, e ben trovato. 

Upon going to his charming parish, and meeting his kind peo- 
ple, I found an exquisite church, perfect in all *‘ appointments,” 
as appointments are regarded now. Dut there were several 
arrangements with which I was not familiar. Among them was 
a Litany Stool, to which I was expected to go, at a certain time, 
and, turning my back upon the people, there read the Litany. 
Not having ever seen one before, in America, and not knowing 
but that I might make some blunder, and also, not seeing any 
justification for my leaving the chancel while officiating in the 
service, I thought best to abstain from complying with the obvious 
custom. Some other matters I found ordered differently from 
what I had been used to, wherein I also took the liberty of non- 
compliance, lest I should bungle and show my ignorance. But 
in the Ante-communion service, more serious difficulties presented 
themselves. For the Communion table there was provided an 
altar, so arranged that I could not stand “ at the right side” of it, 
without moving a chair and then occupying an awkward position, 
yet, to do which, I felt bound by the Prayer Book. I saw trom this 
arrangement and from the position of a cushion and of an “ Altar 
Service,” both on the floor, that it was customary for the minister 
to kneel, not at, but in front of the Communion table. In this 
also, I could not conform. Neither would my convictions permit 
me to do so in both cases, in view of the peculiar significance 
attached to such positions, nor did I think I was at liberty, under 
the rubrics. 

I do not now say anything as to the other attitudes and acts 
that would have been necessary, had [| informed myself of my 
brother’s conduct in all respects, with a view to following his ex- 
ample, nor to the greater questions that would have arisen, had it 
fallen to me to celebrate the Communion, nor yet to the peculiar- 
ities of super-altar, cross, &c., that marked the chancel. Al that 
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now concerns us is to speak of the difficulties that arose as far as 
I went. 

The same brother came to my parish and, without any 
intention of a discourteous nature, for he is incapable of that, he 
saw fit to deviate from the customs of my chancel, The appoint- 
ments and arrangements of that place are precisely such as were 
common once, and there is by no means any deviation whatever, 
from the regular established order of our Church. Yet he at 
certain times regarded himself as at liberty to turn around in a 
particular direction, and in the Ante-communion service, instead 
of kneeling, or standing at the right side of the table, where the 
hassock was placed, and where the books lay, he occupied another 
position. In preaching, he used the surplice instead of the custo- 
mary gown that hung in the vestry room. 

Now, all this provoked comment, and that among a people not 
unused to seeing and hearing clergy of all schools of thought. 
Some of the congregation thought it not courteous to myself, a 
charge against him that I repel most heartily and a thing which 
I know he was as far from intending as I am from imputing it. 

When I came home and thought upon the affair, | realized that 
probably I had caused more comment than he, and that his peo- 


ple might have been led to bring against me, because of my 


greater variations, the charge ot discourtesy, even more strongly 


than it could be raised regarding him. And, then, the question 
arose—W hat can be done ¢ Is there no adjustment of the matter ? 
There must arise, weekly,-many cases that contain and provoke 
much more serious difficulties. If, in an instance like this, 
the subject is forced upon one’s attention, how much more 
embarrassing must it be to decide how to act in those that 
are more extreme, yet which are, of necessity, frequent. It 
seems to me that the only solution is to be found in agree- 
ment upon principles something like those I would try to 
set forth in the following considerations. 

Of course, a clergyman, visiting the Church of another, should 
be contiolled by the dictates of Christian courtesy. He may be 
properly expected to avoid alienating the congregation of the 
latter from sympathy with, and respect for, their Pastor. He 
should also be jealous lest it should be laid at his door that he 
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violated the rules that are considered binding, with regard to the 
conduct of guests and'the behaviour of visitors. 

This feeling, of which we may say, with proper congratulation, 
that it is not lacking among our clergy, should lead the visitor to 
do all that he can to comply with the example and uses of the 
host, and it should be laid down as the first principle in the solu- 
tion of the question. 

Now, this will suffice to a certain extent. It will be enough to 
guide one in regard to some of the points wherein there has long 
been diversity of practice among our parishes. Such are, for 
example, wearing the surplice or the black gown in preaching, 
bowing in the creed, reading prayers facing or sideways relatively 
to the congregation, the aseription after the sermon, the use of 
the prayer for the church militant, the pronouncing of “ The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, &c.,” when non-communicants 
are dismissed. With these, and other practices which are not mat- 
ters affecting either church law or doctrine (that is, in common 
estimation now) there is no sacrifice of principle involved in con- 
forming to the custom of a particular parish regarding them. ,If 
this be so, then there is no difficulty in applying to them the 
principle of fraternal courtesy. It becomes the visitor, guided 
by this rule, to comply with what he finds habitual in the chan- 
cel that he occupies, rather than adhere to his own ways if they 
should be difterent. 

There may, however, be one limitation of the application ot 


this principle. It may arise not from unwillingness, but from 


ignorance regarding some matters of an adiaphora character, be- 
side any I have mentioned, that have received more or less accept- 
ance. My own experience leads me to feel that cases may arise 
where there are expected of a clergyman certain proceedings 
which he, in his simplicity or his antiquatedness, does not under- 
stand. Then he may well wonder whether he had better not 
retrain from attempting them, lest he both make mistakes and 
spoil his and other people’s devotions. And the brother in whose 
chancel he is, should be ready, rather than insist upon compliance, 
to consider the awkwardness or the rusticity of his guest and the 
danger of diverting the thoughts of the congregation. 
32 
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But beyond all this there lies a region which is daily extending, 
where it is not as plain sailing. . 

There are among the practices that have more or less widely 
come into vogue, many with which some of our clergy cannot 


comply, because ot the restraints of conscience. These may be 
classitied according to the grounds upon which they are opposed, 
under three heads. 

First, are those which are identified with certain views, 
especially with peculiar Eucharistic doctrines. Among these are 
certain postures or facings relatively to the Communion Table, 
and during the administration of the Sacrament, as well as peculi- 
arities in vestments. These are intended, and understood, to 
express particular views of the sacred rite, and it cannot be 
expected that a clergyman who does not believe in these views, 
but, on the contrary, deems them dangerous, should be willing to 
take part in this, their expression. 

Next comes a class of practices which are, by many, regarded 
as at variance with the laws, rubrical and canonical, of our 
Church. The issue now is not whether this charge is true, but 
that it is believed to be so is clear. This is the case with some 
of those, or all, included in the above class, but it comprises others 
which are not open, necessarily, to objection on doctrinal grounds. 
Among them are processionals and recessionals, variously colored 
and shaped stoles and surplices, chanting what the rubric says is 
to be * read,” the use of a part of the “* blessing of peace” instead 
of the whole, kneeling in front of, instead of at the right side of, 
the Holy Table, and defore it, instead of at it. There are many 
others, which it is not necessary to enumerate, for each one has 
his own list, and the only object is to illustrate what will not be 
questioned, that there are customs prevalent in some quarters, 
which are, by many, deemed of doubttul lawfulness or actually 
contrary to law. And here, again, must a clergyman who holds 
such opinions as to their legality, feel reluctant to be a partaker 
in infraction of what he deems binding. 

The third class of practices are those which are, by many, be- 
lieved to be, not expressive of erroneous doctrine, nor contrary to 
rubrics or canons, but unwarranted innovations. Such are rising 


during the presentation of the offertory, bowing in the Glorias, and 
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at every mention of the Saviour’s name, or of those of the persons 
in the Trinity, turning away from the people at some junctures, as 
in the aseription, and certain other postures, beyond those that have 
been mentioned above. To such, and other additions, not a few 
clergy bring the objection that, if they are not illegal nor indicative 
of doctrine which is at variance with Scripture, they are yet novel- 
ties that tend to formalism, may produce an unhealthy tone of 
religion, and therefore are to be avoided, when the Chureh has 
not suggested, nor sanctioned, their engrafting upon the former 
order of things. 

Now, these three classes of objections to certain practices, come 
under the domain of principle. When this question arises, can 
any one claim that it is right to comply because of considerations 
of courtesy? Surely everybody will admit that it is not justifia- 
ble to be polite at the expense of convictions. Therefore it would 
appear manifest that a clergyman so regarding the matter should 
not conform to any of these customs, when he finds them the use 
of a chancel where he is a visitor. He may be deemed narrow 
and hypercritieal, but the question is simply whether it is a mat- 
ter of conscience with him. If this is the case, then he is pre- 
cluded from acquiescence, though he may be mistaken, and the 
minister in whose chancel he is, should, and doubtless will, 
recognize this as a valid restraint. He should not expect his visitor 
to imitate him at the cost of his convictions. Consequently, 
our second principle of adjustment is that a clergyman should not 
be expected, nor should it be exacted of him, to conform to any 
of these new practices that conflict with his ideas of what is law- 
ful, or true, or proper. 

But a third issue is brought before us by the reverse of the 
above instances. 

If a minister who cannot conscientiously conform to certain 
new practices, is to be released from the obligation to do so when 


a guest, how is it with one who makes use of them, when this latter 


is in a chancel where they have not been adopted? Is he, or is he 
not, bound to conform? Must he lay them aside under such cir- 
cumstances, or may he introduce them, in his performance of the 


service / 
To this it may be replied that, surely, to use a popular expres- 
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sion, ** what is fair for the one is fair for the.other.” But this 
answer implies a fallacy, in which is involved the solution ‘of the 


matter. 

These customs now under consideration are of recent origin, 
and have not been adopted by the Church in any way whatever. 
They are, at the best, only tolerated, and have no sanction. Any 
clergyman, therefore, is at liberty to refuse to initiate them in his 


conduct of the services, if he prefer to adhere to the “old paths.” 
But it results, hence, that no one else has a right to import them 
into his Church, and thus to make variations that disturb the 
usual mode of procedure, or conflict with his influence upon his 
people. Common courtesy would seem to indicate this. 

Yet it may be said that the visitor may have principle in his 
use of these practices, and cannot be expected to lay them aside 
for that reason. It is difficult to see how this plea can be urged. 
For, if any one assert that his conscience will not permit him to 
dispense with acts or customs that are of recent date, then he im- 
pliedly says that the Church was in error before these things were 
in vogue, is still in error in not enforcing them, that all err who 
adhere to the former and venerable methods, and that his ways 
are indispensible to right worship. Few, if any, will claim this 
much. That is, it seems clear that a minister may make it a 
point of conscience not to contorm, in chancels where there are 
new ways, but that no one can refuse, upon principle, to do so 
where there are none. Conscience may refuse assent to additions, 
but it cannot, as it seems to me, require refusal to follow the 
original order of things. 

In this way, therefore, should regard for a brother's feelings, 
and for his relations with his people, indicate the propriety of a 
visitor dispensing with all novelties in a Church where they have 
not been introduced, since he can do this without any violation of 
conscience. 

We thus arrive at, to recapitulate, three principles for the 
etiquette of the chancel, viz.: compliance, from courtesy, where 
there is no question of principle involved ; abstinence from exac- 
tion of conformity, where the visitor has scruples regarding it ; 
and, lastly, the laying aside of all novelties, on the paft of those 
addicted to them, when in Churches where they have not been 


adopted. 
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With the questions that arise connected with preaching, we 
cannot now enter, nor are they within the line of thought to 
which I have had to limit myself. They awaken very delicate 
considerations, and demand a wider and more protracted study 
than the issues pertaining to acts and postures. For, when it 
comes to direct utterances, we have to take into account the ad- 
justment of fidelity to what is held to be truth, with the claims of 
regard for a brother’s feelings and influence. Yet this much we 
may say, that,in the vast range of themes wherein all agree, 
which, thank God, comprises matters so much greater and more 
numerous than those wherein there is variance amongst us, and 
unites us so closely against the unbelief of the day, the properly 
minded minister, when called upon to preach in Churches whose 
pastors disagree with him, ought always to be able to treat of sub- 
jects pertaining to Christ and His salvation, without incurring 
either the charge of discourtesy or that of unfaithfulness to duty. 

But, to recur to the matter properly before us, which is more 
really practical, unless some such principles of action are recog- 
nized and agreed to, there must either be a cessation of exchanges 
to a great extent, or else a most deplorable amount of clashing 
and of feeling. For, these variations are becoming more and 
more numerous, and more and more prevalent every day, and 
the question involved as to conduct, is becoming more constantly 
serious. There are too many men in our Church who are in 
earnest and conscientious, for us to expect that friction will not 
arise, if conformity is exacted by those who vary from the 
past methods of conducting service. I am not disposed, nor 
intending, to arouse needless difficulties, but wish only to state 
that which is beyond doubt, that there exist,in many minds, well 
grounded scruples as regards these new customs. If those seru- 
ples are not heeded nor respected, in some such manner as that 


which I have sought to indicate, then our clergy will be divided 


up into cliques, marked by various degrees of “ advance,” who 


will not be able to enter one another’s chancels, and who will, con- 
sequently, form parties and“ schisms in the body” beyond any- 
thing that has been known hitherto. It might be here urged that 
all these difficulties form a good argument against the arbitrary 
adoption of new practices, and that, upon them, an appeal may 
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be based to those who love peace, to abstain from them and be con- 
tent with “the old ways.” But all I am now concerned with, is 
to show, that, if they will adopt them, brethren should be ready 
to acquiesce in the above principles, regarding what they exact in 


their own Churches, and concede in those of others. 

That many will doso, there can be little doubt. Many instances 
occur where that considerateness is manifested, which, as I have 
sought to show, must control the etiquette of the chancel. 

In closing, let me disclaim any intention to speak disrespectfully 
of any brethren or of their convictions, or to impugn the motives 
of any. I have sought to speak without passing judgment upon 
the merits of the novelties to which I have referred, except in the 
case where I was personally concerned. 

GEO. Z. GRAY. 





THE SCHISM OF 1873. 


Bisuor Cummins’ Lerrer tro rHE Rigur Reverenp Bensamiw Bos- 
wortH Smirx, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Kentucky. 


Tur Book or Common Prayer; as Revised and Proposed to thi 
use of the Proresrant EptscopaL Cuurca, at a Convention of 
said Church, held in Philadelphia, trom September 27, to Octo- 
ber 7, 1785. 

[The above is certified by “ George David Cummins, Bishop of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church,’ as an exact Reprint ot the 
English edition of 1759, of what is commonly called the Pro- 
posed Pray , Book or L780. | 


Tur Unton Prayer Book: A Manual of Publie Worship, pre- 


pared for the use of the followers of the Lord Jesus Christ, in 
the United States of America. New York: A. 8S. BARNES 
& Co. 1872. 


Tur Book or Common PRAYER OF THE REFORMED Episcopa. 
Cuurcu: Adopted and set forth for use by the Second Gen- 
eral Council of the said Church, held in the City of New York 
in the month of May, 1874. 


On the 10th day of November, A. D. 1873, the Right Rev. 
George David Cummins, D. D., then Assistant Bishop of the 
Diocese of Kentucky, did, in a letter addressed to the Right Rev. 
Benjamin Bosworth Smith, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of the Diocese, 
make the following announcement: ‘I am about to retire from 
the work in which I have been engaged tor the last seven years 
in the Diocese of Kentucky,” and “I leave the Communion in 
which I have labored in the sacred ministry for over twenty-eight 
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years, and transfer my work and office to another sphere of labor.’ 
He not obscurely hints his intention to be the formation of a new 
sect ; for he adds, “I have an earnest hope and confidence that a 
basis for the union of all Evangelical Christendom can be found 
in a communion which shall retain or restore a Primitive Episco- 
pacy and a pure Scriptural Liturgy, with a fidelity to the doc- 
trine of Justification by Faith only.” Accordingly he and others 
uniting with him have withdrawn from the Church (he was de- 
posed June 24, 1874) and formed a new sect—*‘ The Reformed 
Episcopal Church.” One more added to the long list; a glori- 
ous sequence to the “ Evangelical Alliance,” for the union of 
Christendom! And he has consummated this schismatical act by 
endeavoring to hand down to others the office he received trom 
this Church, which office he in the most solemn manner promised 
to exercise solely as this Church directs, under its laws. He has 
endeavored to do this by the irregular consecration as Bishop of a 
Presbyter deposed from the ministry, an act contrary to the Canon 
law of the Church universal. 

We propose in this article briefly to state the reasons given by 
these men for leaving the old Church; the steps they have taken 
towards removing alleged errors from the Prayer Book, and where 
these steps have led them; and then show that in the Church 
they had aiready the means of lawful reformation and the required 
basis for union; and that this Schism is utterly useless and 
unmeaning. 

From the various letters and sermons which have been put 


forth apologetic of this movement we have drawn up the follow- 


ing which we believe to be a fair statement of the reasons given 


in its justification. These are: 

Germs of Romish errors have been retained in certain phrases 
of the “ Book of Commen Prayer” (obligatory in its use on all 
the clergy) which have developed, in certain quarters, into the 
teaching either by word of mouth, or by symbol, of “ doctrines 
subversive of the truth as it is in Jesus’, and as it was maintained 
and defended by the Reformers of the Sixteenth Century.” [Cum- 
mins’ letter to Bishop Smith.} And there is no “hope that this 
system of error now prevailing so extensively in the Church of 
England, and in the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, 
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can be or will be eradicated by any action of the authorities of 
the Church, legislative or executive.” “ And the only true remedy 
is the judicious yet thorough revision of the Prayer Book, elimi- 
nating from it all that gives countenance, directly or indirectly, to 
the whole system of Sacerdotalism and Ritualism,” a revision 
“embodied in the Prayer Book of 1785.” And despairing of 
such revision, these gentlemen have separated from the old 
Church, set up a rival sect of their own, and have already issued 
two Prayer Books, I. a reprint of that of 1785; and, II. a revision 
even of that. 

These germs of error are, in their opinion, to be found chiefly 
in the teachings of tthe Church on the Sacraments and the Minis- 


try ; they are specially developed in the former in what is called 


Baptismal Regeneration, and the Objective Real Presence, leading 
to Eucharistic adoration ; and in the latter in Eve/usiveism and 
Sacerdotalism, or Eeclesiasticism, ** On and on into the most ad- 
vanced Ritualism, into confession, absolution, and the blasphemy 
of the real presence in the bread and wine and the turning of the 
worship of God into spectacular arrangements and a sensuous 
bewilderment, | Dr. Nicholson’s Reasons. | 

It will be noticed that these reasons are all negative. These 
men do not leave the Church because they insist upon any great 
truths which they say she denies or ignores; but because they do 
not approve of certain phrases which she retains in her formular- 
ies, or certain powers she claims for her ministry, or because un- 
willing to submit to certain restrictions which they think she 
imposes upon them. 

It is not our purpose now to enter into any examination of these 
charges of error brought against the Church ; or to show, as might 
easily be done, that most of them have no foundation save in the 
imagination of the authors; and that in regard to some for which 
there may seem to be a slight cause, it is owing either to ignor- 
ance or misapprehension of the true meaning of the words used, 
and that the remedy, if one be needed, can be found in the Church 
itself, and that she is already taking steps, which such movements 
only hinder, to prevent all spread of possible errors from these 
sources. Passing by all this, we proceed to trace the steps taken 


33 
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by these seceeders to reform the Prayer Book, and then show where 


this has landed them. 

Dr. Cummins, in the letter to Bishop Smith, intimated, as we 
have already quoted, that he hoped to find some *‘ Communion 
which shall retain or restore a Primitive Episcopacy and a pure 
Scriptural Liturgy, with a fidelity to the doctrine of Justification 
by Faith only.” (We shall show by and by that this is exactly 
the case with the Communion he has left). And he thought this 
was to be done on the basis of ‘‘the Proposed Prayer Book of 
1785,” which had “ eliminated from it all that gives countenance 
directly or indirectly to the whole system of Sacerdotalism and 
Ritualism.” Accordingly, the Prayer Book of 1785 was adopted 
and reprinted by the “ Reformed Episcopal Church,” with a 
“ Declaration of Principles” prefaced, as adopted in General Coun- 
cil, December 2, 1873; which principles we may consider as 
teaching the positive side of their position, so far as it has any.’ 

But it was soon found that even this “ Proposed Book ” retained 
too many of the germs of error, for in the Second General Coun- 
cil, held in New York, May, 1874, another Prayer Book was 
“adopted and set forth,” as the Book of Common Prayer of the 
“ Reformed Episcopal Church,” and was published July, 1874. 

Though in the preface it is declared that this last ‘‘ revision is 
chiefly based upon the Prayer Book of 1785,” yet on comparison 
it will be found that it differs from this very materially. In reality 
it assimilates far more with “* The Union Prayer Book,” published 
anonymously in 1872, though no credit is given to this last in the 
pretace. 

Not only as a matter of curiosity, but as a useful lesson to 
those who desire change, proving how difticult it is to stop when 
such revision is once begun; and also as showing how completely 


* We cannot help thinking, after reading these ‘ principles,” that they have made 


a mistake in the name they adopted. Of the four articles, the lst alone is positive, 


declaring a belief in Holy Scriptures, in the Apostie’s Creed, in the Divine Institu- 
tion ef the Two Sacraments, substantially in the thirty-nine articles. But the other 
The 2d “recognizes Episcopacy Not as of Divine right.” The 
The 4th CONDEMNS AND RE- 


three are negative. 
3d “ Retains a Liturgy, which shall Nov be imperative.” 
sects five “erronious and strange doctrines.” Surely, the proper name should have 
been “ the NEGATIVE EPISCOPAL CHURCH.” 
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negative is this new departure, and how greatly the “ Reformed 
Episcopal Church” differs from the old Church, we shall here at 
some length state the important changes which have been made 
in the Book, not only trom our own Prayer Book, but even from 
the much lauded ** Prayer Book of 1785,” as adopted by them- 
selves.’ 

For the sake of brevity we shall designate the two books by 
their respective dates, 1785 meaning * The Proposed Book,” and 
1874, the new “ Reformed Prayer Book,” said to be based upon 
it. 

[.. 1785. Retains the declaration of absolution as in our own 
Prayer Book. 


1874. Turns both absolutions into prayers for forgiveness. 


IT. 1785. Omits entirely the Nicene Creed. 
1874. Retains it, but adds an explanation ina note. “** By 


one Catholie and Apostolic Church,’ is signified ‘the 


blessed company of all faithful people,’ and by * one 


Baptism tor the remission of sins,’ the Baptism of 


the Holy Ghost.” 


' As possibly some of our readers, especially of the Laity, may not kuow exactly 


what is this “ Proposed Book of 1785,” we may here explain. In the first General 
Convention, held in 1785, before there were any Bishops in this Church, a Committee 
was appointed to suggest such alterations in the Praver Book as the changed position 
of the Chureh to the civil authority made necessary. This Committee, of which 
William White (afterward Bishop) was indeed a member, but Dr. Smith of Maryland, 


l herein, laid before the Convention certain proposed 


chairman, and taking the lead t 
alterations, which were approved so far as the civil changes were concerned, and au- 
thorized to be used: but as regarded further alterations, they were referred back to 
the Committee. which was empowered to have the Book printed during the recess, 
and laid before the Church for future consideration. Bishop Wlute himself acknowl- 
edges that in doing this they went far beyond their powers in making alterations 
The result was **The Proposed Book,” so called, as the title says, because only ‘proposed 
to the use of the said Church.” It never was approved or received into general use. 
And at the next Convention of 1789, it was entirely ignored, as though it had never 
existed; aud the present Prayer Book was adopted. So that this Proposed Book is 
only a curiosity of history—has no more weight nor authority than the report of a 


Committee 
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III. 1785. Has the same notices for the Holy Communion which 
are found in our Book. 
1874. In place of both has the same as the first one down to 
the words “ to administer,” and then continues, “ the 
Lorp’s supper, in remembrance of His meritorious 
Cross and Passion, by which alone we obtain remis- 
sion of our sins, and are made partakers of the 
kingdom of heaven. To this Sacred Feast I invite 
all who are religiously and devoutly disposed, and 
may the Blessed Spirit incline your hearts that ye 
refuse not to come thereto, being so lovingly bidden 
by Christ himself.” And that is all. 


IV. The alterations in the Communion Service are so numerous 
and radical, that they cannot well be placed side by side. The 
“ Proposed Book” varies very little from the English Prayer 
Book, even retaining in the longer exhortation the strong language 

’ 5 ? 
omitted in our own Book “ tor then we spiritually eat the flesh of 
Christ, and drink His blood, &&. * * * then we are guilty 
of the body and blood of Christ our Saviour ;” the only change 
being the substitution throughout 6f the word * Minister” for 
* Priest,” and the omission of * oblations.” 

But this is entirely too “ advanced” for the latest Reformers, they 
not only change the “ Proposed Book,” but even have put a gloss 
on the words of our Lord himself, so eradicating every possible 
“ee 4 ” 

germ of error. 

1. The Holy Communion is with them nothing more than a 
instituted and ordained by Christ “as a pledge 


’ 


“ Holy Supper,’ 
of his love and for a continual remembrance of his death,” thus it 


becomes only a memorial of an absent friend. Therefore the 


words *‘ Holy Supper” are substituted for * Sacrament,” * Holy 
Feast” for “* Mysteries,” “ Holy Table of the Lord” for * Holy 
Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ.” 

2. All teaching regarding ‘the body and blood of Christ,” or 


of any feeding on His flesh and blood are carefully eliminated, 
as for instance in the “ Prayer of Humble Access,” the words of 
the Proposed Book, “* Grant us therefore * * * so to eat the 
flesh of thy dear Son, &e.,” (as in our Book) are omitted and the 
following substituted: “Grant us * * * to commemorate in 
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this breaking of bread the death of thy dear Son Jesus Christ, 
that we may feed on Him in our hearts by faith.” How “ com- 
memorating” can be “ feeding,” is not for us to explain. Again, 
in the prayer before reception, they do not call it, as it is called in 
the “Proposed Book,” “the Prayer of Consecration,” the 
words of this latter are found too strong, and the following are 
omitted, from ‘‘ Grant that we receiving these thy creatures of 
bread and wine,” &e. * * * down to “may be partakers of 
His most blessed body and blood.” The whole prayer in both 
books finishing as does the English, with the rehearsal of the Sa- 
viour’s words, “ in remembrance of me.” Also, in that prayer no 
acts of consecration are ordered, no “ breaking of bread,” no 
“taking of cup,” no “laying on of hands,” though all these are 
retained in the ‘* Proposed Book.” So, again, in the Post-com- 
munion prayer are omitted, in both books, the significant words, 
we * thank thee for that thon dost vouchsate to feed us, who have 


duly received these holy mysteries, with the spiritual food of the 


most precious Body and Blood of thy Son our Saviour Jesus 


Christ.” 

4. But the most serious change is in the words used in admin- 
istering the elements, a change which was ventured upon by 
neither the “ Preposed Book” nor even * The Union Prayer Book.” 
A change by addition to our Lord’s own words, for after saying, 
*to all the communicants then around the Table” the first part 
of the sentence, “* The Body,” &e., as in ours, the Minister ** when 
he delivereth the Bread,” is ordered tou say, “Take and eat this 
bread in remembrance,” &¢. So delivering the cup, * Drink this 
wine in remembranee,” &e. Our Lord instituting the Eucharist, 
said, “ Take eat, THIS is my Body (rovro, this, in the neuter, 
agreeing with ¢@sua body, neuter ; not 7077T0S, masculine, to agree 
with apros, bread), Is it not a most presumptous thing to inter- 
polate the words “ bread” and “ wine” where our Lord had not 
seen fit to use them? Or is it that these wise men of our days 
have discerned the “germs of error” in our Lord’s own words, 
and so have improved upon them! Even the Methodists have not 
done this, but have retained the old “ sound form of words.” 

V. The same fear of what they call “sacramentalism,” which 


has reduced their communion service to the baldest form, shows 
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itself again in “ The Reformed Episcopal” service for Baptism. 
Indeed, here the fear of leaving anything which may in the slight- 
est degree look like that dreaded ‘“ baptismal regeneration,” has 
caused alterations to be made which seem almost ludicrous. 

In the much-lauded, but maltreated, “ Proposed Book,” the 
principle alterations in the form tor the Public Baptism of In- 
fants occur, Ist, in the promises made by the sponsors, which 
are entirely in their own names, no renunciation or faith being 
promised for the child; and 2d, in leaving out the address imme- 
diately after the Baptism, wherein the child is said to be * regen- 
erate,” and also the thanksgiving for this * regeneration with the 
Holy Spirit,” in the final prayer; all the rest is as in the English 
and in our own book. Those in our Church who urge a change 
in the oftice, have declared that they would be satisfied with even 
less than this. But as soon as these men get power to do as they 
please with the service, see what an entire change they have made 
of it. They have omitted : 

1. The address to the congregation, containing our  Lord’s 
words to Nicodemus (were they afraid of them as teaching Bap- 
tismal Regeneration 4) with the beautiful prayer which follows for 
the ** washing and sanctifying of the child; and begin their ser- 


vice with, *‘ Hear the words of the Gospel written by St. Mark, 


&c.,” as in ours; but the exhortation following is too strong in 


its expressions of faith, and in place of it we are bidden to 
“earnestly believe that he who now sitteth at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high, ¢s the same tender Saviour who, in the days 
of his sojourning upon earth, SO lovingly i garded little children.” 
That is all! Not one word of faith in regard to this infant, that 
“Christ will favorably receive Aci, embrace Aim with the arms 
of his mercy, &e.,” a taith which has brought so much comfort to 
the hearts of Christian parents. 

2. The words “sanctify this water to tae mystical washing 
away of sin.” 

3. The post-baptismal address is lett out and the thanksgiving 
so full of faith, and of trust, that what He hath promised He is 
able and willing to pertorm, is thus altered: *‘* We yield thee 
humble thanks O Heavenly Father, that thou hast clined us to 
dedicate this child to thee in baptism, and we humbly pray thy 
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grace may enable us to bring him up in the nurture and admoni- 


tion of the Lord.” One can searce help exclaiming, “ O lame and 
impotent conclusion!” What want of faith in, and appreciation 
of, God’s promises. Do they, who prepared this service, believe 
in our Lord’s words: “ Except a man be born or Warrer anp 
oF THE Sprit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God ;” “ He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ;” or those words of 
inspiration; “Be baptized for the remission of sins, and ye 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost,” “as many of you as 
have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ,” “ according 
to his mercy he saved us by the washing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost.” Are there germs of error in these 
words ? 

4. Similar changes are made in the form for adult baptism and 
in the confirmation service. 

VI. The Catechism is entirely omitted ; there is nothing in its 
place. It was retained, with changes only in the answers about 
sponsors, in the “ Proposed Book.” 

And now we have quoted from this * Reformed Prayer Book” 
fully enough to show how little the * Proposed Book of 1766.” 
satisfied the restless love of change of these reformers. After 
noticing the important differences we have pointed out, and they 
are by no means all, one can searcely refrain from a smile of in- 
credulity at reading these words in Dr. Cummins’ letter to Bishop 
Smith : 


I propose to return to that Prayer Book, (viz., that of 1785), sanctioned by William 


White, and to tread in the steps of that saintly man, as he acted from 1785 to 1789 


Bishop White would scarcely be able to recognize his own 
book in this its new shape. Nor, by the way, is it very cer- 
tain that he did so entirely approve of this * Proposed Book.” 
He tells us in his ** Memoirs” that “ the alterations were prepared 
by another sub-division of the General Committee, than that to 
which the author (himself) belonged.” Memoir F., § 111. And 
though he did afterwards take an active part in the publication 
of the book, yet he confesses that the Committee “ were drawn 
on to take a greater latitude, than ought to be allowed in such a 
work.” Ib., $ IV. Neither can we see that Dr, Cummins carried 
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out his intention of ‘‘ treading in the steps of that saintly man,” 
inasmuch as to do so would have led him, not away from the 
Church and Prayer Book but, back to both; for during this period 
William White crossed the sea to obtain that Episcopacy his suc- 
cessor now virtually repudiates, and in 1789 he gave up the * Pro- 
posed Book,’ and took an active part in forming that Prayer 
Book, which this same “ treader in his footsteps,” now declares 
needs such radical changes. This kind of * treading in footsteps” 
reminds one of the gentleman who ‘advanced by a retrograde 
motion.” 

We have perhaps given more space to an examination of this 
* Reformed Prayer Book,” than its importance deserves, for it is 
not at all likely, judging from the past, that it will long remain 
unchanged. But we have had a two-fold object in doing so: First 
to show that this new sect differs very essentially in its teachings 
from that Church from which it has withdrawn ; and Secondly, to 
show by this example that the great hesitancy shown by our 
General Convention in allowing changes in the Prayer Book is 
not without reason, since we see when once commenced how 
difficult it is to stop. It proves the danger of beginning such 
alterations ; how impossible it is to satisfy men with temporary 
compromises ; that if you give what is asked now, it only encour- 
ages the lovers of change to ask for more. And so even those 
who are favorable to a revision, at any rate of the rubrics, are 
afraid to open the dvor to any alterations, lest, once open, they 
may be unable at the right time to close it. 

The reasons given for leaving the old Church, and the radical 
changes from the old, made in this “ Reformed Book,” certainly 
show entire difference ot opinion between the new denomination 
and the Chureh which they have left. These differences are man- 
ifested especially in regard to the Sacraments and the Ministry. 


Holy Baptism is by them regarded as nothing more, in the infant, 
than a rite of dedication to God, in the adult, of a profession of 
faith, and an admission into the visible Church; the Holy Com- 


munion as nothing wore than a memorial of an absent Saviour ; 
while concerning the ministry it is somewhat doubtful what they 
do believe. They do not believe in any authority to “ bind and 
loose,” and while pretending to adhere to Episcopacy as an “an- 
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cient and desirable form,” they do not practically consider it of 


any consequence, but admit as equally valid any kind of ordina- 


tion and receive all kinds of ministers (evangelical) on promise of 
conformity. How long will such Episcopacy, if it deserve the 
name, last? To adapt the words of Dr. Francis Hawks, “ It 
must in time die a natural death, for the people are taught, in a 
mode the most intelligible, that those who profess it, consider it a 
trifle.’ (Eccles. Contrib., Vol. IL. p. 392). 

The above mentioned are very great changes, and show serious 
doctrinal differences; and they are made, it must be borne in 
mind, not by novices, but by men who have grown old in the 
Church, and can not plead ignorance of her teachings, except 
to their own shame. For nearly all these persons had been min- 
isters of some denomination, before receiving Holy Orders; and 
the Canon expressiy requires that a candidate who has been 
“acknowledged as an ordained Minister in any other denomina- 
tion of Christians, shall also be examined on those points in 
which the denomination whence he comes differs from this 
Chureh, with a view of testing his information and soundness in 
the same.” (Title L., Canon 3., § Ill). We have a right there- 
fore to suppose that these gentlemen knew what was the teaching 
of the Episcopal Church on these controverted points, if they 
did not the fault was theirs, for their attention was expressly 
called tothem. And on more than one occasion they professed a 
belief in, and promised conformity to, the doctrine, discipline and 
worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Take the case of 
Dr. Cummins. Some thirty years ago, on admission to the Dia- 


conate, he subscribed the following declaration : 


* * * And Ido solemnly engage to conform to the doctrines and worship of 


the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. 


A year or so after this when admitted to the Priesthood, the 
question was asked by the Bishop and answered by Dr. Cummins 
in the presence of the congregation and “in the name of God 


and of his Church,” as follows: 


Will von then give your faithful diligence always so to minister the doctrines and 
sacraments, and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and as this 
Church hath received the same, according to the commandments of God; so that 


34 
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you may teach the people committed to your Cure and Charge with all diligence to 
keep and observe the same ? 
Answer. I will do so, by the help of the Lord. 


We have evidence that for many years, without any seem- 
ing doubt or scruple, this most solemn vow was kept. But again 
after twenty-one years of conformity to the forms, &c., of the 
Church, this same Dr. Cummins was advanced to the highest 
oftice of the same Church; and was consecrated Bishop. Surely 
by this time he must have known whether that Church gave coun- 
tenance in its Prayer Book to erroneous teachings, or in its legis- 
lation permitted either directly or indirectly, errors ‘subversive 
of the truth as it is in Jesus.” Either he must have known and 
approved her doctrines, or he was incapable of understanding 
them, or most criminally indifferent in ascertaining them, when 
atter all these years he took this last most solemn oath of alle- 
giance. There is only one other conjecture, that for.the sake 
of high oftice he stifled the voice of conscience, and knowingly 
uttered a false vow. God forbid that we should for one moment 
entertain such a horrible thought of any brother. We are bound 
in Christian Charity to believe that when consecrated Bishop he 
understandingly and conscientiously took the vow required, when 
on the 15th day of November, 1866, before the Clergy and Laity 
assembled as witnesses, in Christ Church, Louisville, he made the 
following “ Promise of conformity to the Doctrine, Discipline 
and Worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” 


In the Name of God, Amen. I, George David Cummins, chosen Assistant Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Kentucky, do’promise conformity and obedi- 
ence to the Doctrine, Discipline, and Worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America, so help me God, through Jesus Christ. 


But we have in addition the preached and published words of 
Dr. Cummins himself to the same effect, uttered both before and 
after his consecration, words which entirely preclude the idea 
that he then could have thought the Prayer Book needed such 
vast changes as he and his associates have since found necessary 
to conform it to their present notions of “the truth as it is in 


Jesus, and as it was maintained and defended by the Reformers 


ot the 16th century.” [Bishop Cummins’ Letter, &c.} 





@ 
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“In 1861, Dr. Cummins delivered a sermon in Philadelphia 
before the Bishop White Prayer Book Society, and in 1867, after 
he had been consecrated as Assistant Bishop of Kentucky he 
preached before the Convention of that Diocese that same ser- 
mon, rewritten. with additional matter,” and the sermon was 
published by request of the Convention. This, therefore, con- 
tains the mature and deliberate opinions of Bishop Cummins in 
regard to the Prayer Book, six years before he seceded. We quote 
from this sermon to show what those opinions were then : 

I propose to-day for my theme the fitness of the Book of Common Prayer to 


be the bond of unity, the manual of worship for all the confessions which divide 


Protestant Christendom, the golden chain to restore the ancient unity of the King- 


dom of the Redeemer. 
* The Prayer Book * * embodies, as no other unirspired volume 
does, the ancient and primitive Catholic Faith of Christ’s Church; not Catholic in 


any corrupt, or perverted. or exclusive sense, but Catholic in the sense of the once 
universal, unadulterated faith of Scripture—the faith of the Chureh when its heart 


was yet warm with its first, fresh love, ere philosophy, falsely so-called, 


had detiled 
the pure well-spring of sacred truth \nd this old and undefiled faith, the Prayer 


Book, embodies not merely in confessions and creeds and articles of dogmatie theolo- 


gy, but, whatis far better, in devotional offices, in the utterances of prayer and 


praise, in supplication and adoration; so that the incense of its devotion is fragrant 
with the most precious truth in God’s holy word. This goodly robe of the bride of 
Christ is wrought out of the purest gold of divine truth—its warp and its woof are 
alike Holy Scripture. 

The Prayer Book * * *  enshrines most faithfully the true spirit of the Re- 
formation. * * * js the fairest and most beauteous child of the great Reforma- 
tion. * * * It is the precious casket in which are laid up the spoils of the 
mightiest conflict waged with the powers of darkness, since the fathers of Christen- 


dom fell asleep, for the “truth as itis in Jesus.” * * * May we not challenge 


any portion of reformed Christendom to produce in any confession or symbol, o 
formulary of devotion that which represents so faithfully the spirit of that great 


movement ? 


We have specially dwelt upon the case of Dr. Cummins, be- 
cause of his higher oftice, and because he is the leader of the 
“Schism; but the argument applies in some extent to all the 
Church clergymen who have united with him. 

If the Church had in any way changed, either directly or indi- 
rectly, her formularies or symbols, if by any legislative action 
she had given countenance to error, then the position of 
these gentlemen would be different. The Alt-Catholics have 
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this excuse in separating from Rome, that new dogmas of taith 
have been authoritatively put forth which, on pain of excom- 
munication, they are required to receive. But here this is not 
the case ; the Church’s standards are just the same as they were 
when Mr. Cummins voluntarily applied for admission into her 
ministry. No change whatever has since been made by her au- 
thority, in her formularies ; her teaching remains exactly the same. 
Bishop Cummins cannot honestly deny this. The conclusion 
is then irresistibly forced upon us that the change was in the mind 
of the Bishop himself. That he had obtained pew views of 


doctrine, that he had found the beliefs of the last twenty-eight 


vears to have been full of errors, and that he now feels that during 


that long period he had, in ignorance of its tendencies, been using 
a book liable to disseminate errors and giving countenance to doe- 
trines and symbols “ subversive of the truth as it isin Jesus.” It 
may seem strange that he should have been so long a time finding 
out all this; still, when convinced of it, he had a right to change 
and declare that change. And it would have been far more manly 
and honest to have at once acknowledged that his views had so 
changed ; fur more so than to endeavor by insinuation to fault 
the Prayer Book he once so professed to love, and endeavor to 
throw the blame on it, for continuing to teach what he well knew it 
had always taught. We can respect aman who honestly avows 
a change of opinion; we cannot say as much for a man who tries 
to blame others for his own vacillations. In truth, these gentle- 
men illustrate the spirit of the age which Bishop Cummins, in this 


same sermon, has declared to be characterized by— 


The spirit of change, nay, of rash and reckless innovation, which under the noble 
name of progress, deludes the minds of millions. In the sphere of religious truth 


this tendency finds its widest, its most alarming development 


But the excuse given for this schism is that while the Prayer 
Book may remain literally unaltered, yet some of its phrase# 
have been misunderstood and perverted so as to subserve the cause 
of serious doctrinal errors ; and that certain persons called * Ritu- 
alists” have so “conducted the services as to symbolize and to 
teach the people doctrines subversive of the truth,” We. 

As regards this latter point, even granting it to be true, it 
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furnishes no excuse for leaving the Church; but the more reason 
for remaining in her and contending against these novelties. 
Bishop Cummins refers to the “ heavy trial” of having to exercise 
his ** office in certain churches in the Diocese of Kentucky where 
the services were so conducted.” *“ [have been paintully impressed 
by the conviction that [ was sanctioning and endorsing by my 
presence and official acts, the dangerous errors symbolized,” &e. 


Let Bishop Altred Lee of Delaware, answer— 


But my dear Brother, were your lps sealed when present in your official capacity ? 
Were you not clothed with authority to preach the Word, to reprove, &c.? * * * 
Could you not bear your testimony against dangerous innovations as plainly and de 
cidedly in the pulpit and from the chancel, as upon the platform in our large Eastern 
cities? Nay, if in one place more than in another you could be outspoken, would it 


not be in your own Diocese, and among those committed to your oversight 


One would think these words’ must have touched to the quick, 


for among the vows taken by Bishop Cummins was this : 


With all faithful diligence, to banish and drive away from the Church ail erroneous 
and strange doctrine contrary to God’s Word; and bot! privately and openly to call 


upon and encourage others to do the sume: 


Until a Bishop has done this in his Diocese to the extent of his 
ability, and his authority is openly contemned and set aside, he 
must not complain that he is compelled to be “a partaker of other 
men’s sins.” There is no evidence that this Bishop had used such 
2 diligence.” 

But, it is said, some of the phrases in the Prayer Book are liable 
to be misunderstood and perverted, so as to subserve the cause otf 
error. Granting this to be true, has not this always been the 
ease? And indeed may not the same charge with equal truth be 
brought against the Holy Scriptures themselves / 

The mistake under which they who bring this charge have 
labored, and which has partly led to this most unnecessary schism, 
is a very common one, and therefore requires that a little space 
should be devoted to exposing it. These men fail to recognize 
the old and well established fact that all truth, in a* degree, con- 
tains the germs of error; or, conversely, all error has come from 
a truth, distorted or exaggerated. The very word error, from 
‘errare,” tc wander, conveys this idea. We cannot wander from 
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a path unless we have once been in it. Soin our confession, “ we 
have erred and strayed from thy ways like lost sheep.” To err, then, 
is to wander from the truth, but there must first be a truth from 
which to have wandered. As a rule, an error retains sufficient of 
that truth to show whenee it has sprung. But is that truth to be 
held responsible for the error, and to be set aside because it may 
possibly contain the germ whence that error has come? By no 
means; if we do this we shall,sueh is man’s tendency to err, have 
little truth left. Yet this appears to have been the mistake under 
which these men have acted. Because some in the Church have 
in their opinion, “ conducted its services so as to symbolize and 
teach erroneous doctrines,” and because “ this system of errof pre- 
vails so extensively in the Church of England and in this coun- 
try,” they have left the Church and put forth a new Prayer Book 
eliminating not merely the errows of which they complain, but 
even the very truths from which those errors have departed. Thus, 
lest the Communion service should be thought to teach transnb- 
stantiation, they have so altered it as to take from it all the deeper 
meaning that really belongs to it. Transubstantiation is the exag- 
geration of a great truth, the real, though spiritual Presence of 
Christ, and his giving Himself as the spiritual food of His people. 
Are we to deny or ignore the blessed truth of the Presence, because 
the error has been based upon it that a change takes place in 
the substance of the elements? Or because others locate that 
Presence in the elements and say we must kneel before them and 
adore Christ present under the form of bread and wine? Is Bap- 
tism to be made an unmeaning ceremony because some have given 
a new interpretation to the word “ Regeneration?” Or because 
some have held exaggerated views of the powers of the ministry, 
are we therefore to deny to them all authority “to bind and 
loose,” all Divine appointment, and make them merely the repre- 
sentatives of the congregation ¢ It will be seen that if this prin- 
ciple be followed out, nothing will be left to us of the old faith ; 
nay, it logically will lead us to deniai of our Lord’s own words, 
For what passages in the Prayer Book contain more clearly the 
germs of errors since developed, than those sayings of our Lord: 
“Except a man be born of water and of the spirit he cannot enter 


into the Kingdom of Heaven ;” “ except ye eat the flesh of the 
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Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you ;” “* Take 
eat, this is my body ;” ** Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted unto them, and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are 
retained ;” “ Thou art Peter; and upon this rock I will build my 
Church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” Do 
we, because they are liable to misinterpretation, revise these 
words? Or do we reject St. Paul’s Epistles, or alter them, because 
as St. Peter tells us, there are in them “some things hard to be 
understood, which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as 
they do also the other Scriptures, to their own destruction ¢” 

The remedy is not to deny the truths, but to combat the 
erroneous deductions. And this can be done far better by remain- 
ing in the Church than by going out of it. Both Bishop Lee and 
Bishop Johns in their letters to Dr. Cummins and to the Rev. Mr. 
Latan¢, have clearly pointed this out, and shown that it may be 
done, and is being done, in the Church. 

But in fact the “ Protestant Episcopal Church” teaches none of 
the errors these men dread. She has retained all the old doctrines 
ef “the Faith once delivered unto the Saints,” and she holds 
them all in their due proportion or analogy. Her teaching is not 
shifting with the changes of the day, with the varying opinions 
of fallible men ; but is steadfast, fixed, based upon the sure word 
of God; and proclaiming with no uncertain sound the truths of 
the Gospel, those which are unpopular as well as those which are 
liked by all. Most of the charges which have been brought 
against her Prayer Book (her only authorized standard of faith) 
are beneath criticism, the two or three which seem to have some 
foundation are suggested by ignorance of the true meaning of 
the phrase objected to, and would if yielded to, take away truths 
which have always been held in the Church, and which are very 
precious; truths which underlie her whole system, and cannot be 
given up without rendering that system incomplete, inconsistent, 
and needing to be entirely remodeled. We think thig is shown 
clearly in the effort made by the * Reformed Episcopalians,” so 
to change our sacramental services as to eliminate these so-called 
‘gverms of error ;” the result we have seen to be a turning infant 
baptism into little more than a dedication, the omission of the 


Catechism, and the taking away of all deeper meaning from the 
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Holy Communion. For example, there are many who would 
remove the word “ Regeneration” from the Baptismal service ; 
yet Baptismal Regeneration, rightly understood, has been held 
and taught in the Church from the first ages. We have already 
quoted texts from Scripture which teach it.’ Justin Martyr, one 
of the earliest christian writers, says that new converts “ are taken 
there where is water, and are born again inthe same manner in 
which we ourselves have been new born being washed in the 
laver,”* &c. And had we space we could quote a chain of wri- 
ters down to the present day, whose testimony would suftice to 
show that this doctrine has always and everywhere been held in 
the Church of Christ. And yet this doctrine has been misunder- 
stood, wrong meanings have been put upon the word “ regene- 
ration,” it has been confounded with “ conversion,” “change of 
heart,” ‘‘renewing of the spirit,” &c. In spite of this we must 
keep the word, we cannot give it up because misunderstood or 
unpopular, But we may and ought to guard against erroneous 
teachings as to its meaning. And this we believe in good time 
the Chureh will care for, both in regard to this and other nfisin- 
terpreted phrases in her formularies, not by radical changes, but 
by careful revision of the rubrics. We think this would have 
been done before now, had not, to use the words of the Bishop of 
Delaware, “the course of some of the prominent advocates of 
Revision been so captious, unreasonable and untair, as greatly to 
diminish the prospect of success.” (** Open Letter.”’) 

We cannot close this part of our subject better than in the 
words of Bishop Johns of Virginia, addressed to the Rev. J. A. 


Latané. 


Let those who covet change, and are intent on innovations, who “are not of 
us, go gut from us;" but let those who love the Church as it is, and because it is 
what it is, who find refreshment and strength in its Seriptural services and sacra- 
ments, who prize its Apostolic ministry and open Bible, abide in the enjoyment of 
these inestimable privileges, guard them with jealous care, and transmit them unim- 
paired to thosé who are to come, and so meet as we may, our responsibility to the 


Great Head of the Church, who has entrusted to us such incomparable treasures. 


‘St. John LI. ; 5. Acts IT.; 38, XXII; 16 Rom. VI.; 3-5 Eph. V.; 26 
Col. II.; 12. Titus IIL; 5. I. Pet. IIl.; 21 


* Justin Martyr, Apol. L.; 61. 
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It remains tor us to endeavor to show that the * Protestant 
Episcopal Church” furnishes already a firm and wide “ basis for 
the union of all Evangelical Christendom,” and that therefore 
this new sect is entirely unnecessary, an unmeaning and uncalled- 
for Schism. 

When we say that this Church furnishes a* basis for union,” we 
do not mean that we have any hope that all * Evangelical Chris- 
tians” will come into the membership of the * Protestant Episco- 
pal Church,” as a denomination ; but that we do believe that the 
principles on which she is founded are those on which alone a 
true union can be based, if ever in God’s providence that much- 
prayed-for event be brought about; for they are Carnoxic, not de- 
nominational. 

These principles we understand to be: 

1. Apostolic Authority and Discipline. 

2. Apostolic Doctrine. 

3. Apostolic Fellowship. 

4, Catholicity, or Comprehensiveness. 

To write fully on these is, of course, out of the question, in the 
space that remains at our disposal, a few words on each must 
suttice,to show our meaning. 

1. This Church holds as a principle to the Apostolic Authori- 
ty and Discipline. It is indeed this which separates her from 
the numerous sects around. She claims to act with a Divine 
commission, she believes in the continual real presence with her 
ot her Lord; and though not pretending to be infallible, for she 
is ministered by fallible men, she does claim to act by Divine 
authority. Man cannot make a Church; power is not from man 
to God, but trom God to man. The Church is a Theocracy, not 
a Democracy; Christ is “head over all things to the Church, 
which is His body ;” the head rules the body, not the body the 
head. Therefore, as commissioned by. Him, she speaks and acts 
with authority. She positively declares the terms of remission of 
sins, not as a mere opinion that it may be so, but as having re- 
ceived “ power and commandment” from God for Christ’s sake 
to declare and pronounce to His people, being penitent, the abso- 
lution and remission of their sins.” She announces in God’s 
name—* This child,” or ‘* person,” (now baptized as Christ com- 

35 
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manded) “is regenerate and grafted into the body of Christ’s 
Church.” She teaches the real, though spiritual, presence of her 
Lord in the Holy Communion, to be “our spiritual food and sus- 
tenance in that Holy Sacrament” Plainly she holds forth to men 
their duty, rehearsing God’s commandments, exhorting and rebuk- 
ing with authority. Thus in word and sacrament she claims and 
exercises her position and power as a body corporate, commissioned 
and sent by Christ. Therefore in her Ministry she retains the 
three-fold order as coming down from that established by the 
Apostles and so duly authorized by Christ: she recognizes them, 
as ambassadors from God to man to whom is committed the “word 
ot reconciliation ;” as Priests to offer in behalf of the congrega- 
tion to God the spiritual sacrifices, viz.: that of prayer and 
praise, “ the calves of the lips,” that of the living body and soul, 
the “ reasonable service,” that of “the memorial Thy Son hath 
commanded us to make.” <A priesthood none the less real because 
spiritual, sacrifices none the less real because spiritual, nay, both 
on that very account the more real. — For proof of this authority 
she appeals to Holy Scripture as her warrant, and to Ancient 
Authors for the continuous testimony of the Church that she inter- 
prets Scripture aright. There can be no permanent union which 
is not based upon the principle of such authority, so derived and 
proved. 

¥. She holds the Apostolic Doctrine. Her teaching, as set 
forth in her Book of Common Prayer, is that of “ the Faith once 
delivered to the Saints,” that of the Church from the beginning. 
[ler doctrines are the same as those taught in the old Church of 
the Apostles and early Fathers. She has rejected all novelties, 
which have by man’s device been added thereto, but retains in its 
fulness the ancient teachings. All the glorious Evangelie truths 
of tree salvation by the blood of Christ, of justification by faith 
in Lim, of sanctification by the in-dwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
she plainly and constantly teaches. The necessity of “new and con- 
trite hearts,” of repentance, and faith, and prayer, and the study 
of God’s word, are just as clearly and constantly taught by her 
as by any Christian body. In all her services she holds up her 


Divine Lord, and Him crucitied, as the only hope of the sinner, 
and through the Holy Spirit the strengthener ot the penitent; 
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yet at the same time she teaches the need of using all the means 
of grace given us by Christ Himself, in the word and sacraments.’ 
To sum up in the well-known words of Bishop Jewell— 


We are come, as near as we possibly could, to the Church of the Apostles and of 
the old Catholic Bishops and Fathers. Which Church we know was sound and per- 
fect * * * Spotten as then with no idolatry, nor with any foul and shameful 
fault, and have directed according to their customs and ordinances not only our Doe- 


trine, but also the Sacraments and the Form of Common Prayer. 


3. And thus also the Church holds fast to the Apostolic Fellow- 
ship, to the unity of the old Historie Church, the grand Catholic 
Church of the ages. We need not dwell upon this, it follows 
trom what has been already proven. 

4. With all this Apostolic authority and Discipline the Church 
is also Catholic in her comprehensiveness, and adaptability to the 
spiritual wants of all. What great truths are there she does 
not hold, yet at the same time holds them in their due proportion 
or analogy with one another? Examination will show that every 
sect which has left the old Church has done so under an exagger- 
ated estimate of some important truth, which truth may perhaps 
at that time have been somewhat neglected. Thus, Caivinism 
stands out for the absolute sovereignty and decrees of God; Ar- 
minianism for the free will of man; Lutheranism for justifica- 
tion by faith; the Baptist exaggerates the mere form of Baptism 
and man’s part in it; the Methodist, the emotions and states of 
mind; the Presbyterian magnifies the oftice of the Presbyter, and 
the importance of Church councils; the Friend or Quaker (so 
called) insists on the inward movings of the Holy Spirit, and so 
of others; each has, so to speak, some battle ery, some shibbo- 
leth which is made the test of the faith. 

Now in the Church there is nothing of this. She holds each 
of these truths, but also holds the correlative truth, and thus keeps 
sach in its due place in the Christian system. She teaches the 
election and free grace of God—but also the free will and respons- 


‘We have on hand quotations from Usher, and Hooker, and Barrow, &c., to show 
how clearly these evangelic truths have been held by leading Divines of the English 


Church, but are compelled to omit them for want of space. 
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ibility of man. She teaches the necessity of inward spiritual 
grace—but without undervaluing the outward visible signs 
Christ appointed as means for obtaining grace. She insists upon 
justification by faith; she also inculcates the necessity of good 
works. She holds in due respect the office of Presbyter, but 
restricts it to its proper functions and retains also the Apostolic 
orders of Deacon and Bishop; yet also after Apostolic rule making 
her Bishops equal, not as does the Church of Rome, permitting 
one to lord it over the others; and thus of other truths. Now 
these seeming paradoxes, this apparently contradictory system, is 
strictly Scriptural and a sure sign of Catholicity. Each man 
may here find just that truth which best fits his own mind or 
state of feeling, for different truths will appear of varying im- 
portance to different minds. The Church has room for all; she 
allows each one to dwell chiefly on that truth which best snits 
his needs—only she presents to him the correlative truth and for. 
bids that he shall go beyond certain fair limits in setting forth 
his favorite doctrine, requiring also that he shall have charity for 
those who hold the other side of the same truth, and allow to 
them the liberty he claims for himself. To make our meaning 
clear, let us take the subject of Public Worship. The Church 
has one form for all, so that she may insure a sound and pure 
worship to her people. But the man of wsthetic tastes is per- 
mitted to adorn that worship with music, and outward gesture, 
and ornamental surroundings of architecture, or things of beauty, 
only he must pause at the point when these would show forth 
false doctrine. or by their undue preponderance obscure or hinder 
the true spiritual worship which gives them their value. On the 
other hand the man who cares chiefly for emotional religion may 
make his worship as plain and bald as possible, only he must re- 
tain so much of external form as to comply with our Lord’s com- 
mands regarding the visible signs, and in some degree worship 
with body as well as spirit. An understanding of this principle 
would greatly tend to harmonize the Church. Thus we see that 
every one who holds at all to “the faith once delivered unto 
the saints” can find a place in the Church, and _ sufticient freedom 
therein to set forth his own peculiar views, only with charity 
for others. 
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Again, under the influence of this Catholie principle the Chureh 
lays down no narrow rules for admission within her fold, puts the 
candidate through no inquisitorial course of investigation as to 
his private feelings or beliefs. Her terms are Scriptural—Repen- 
tance, Faith, and Charity, that is all demanded; nor even in 
regard to these are definitions of man’s devising laid down. The 
faith required is simply a belief in all the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed, and in God’s promises ; the repentance, a declar- 
ation of renunciation of sin, and sincere intention to lead a new 
life. She requires of her Laity no belief in abstruse doctrines, 
or fine drawn definitions of mysteries. Of her Clergy, indeed, as 
a necessary safeguard of the faith committed to her, she requires 
amore definite confession, but even for them she allows a very 
wide liberty of interpretation, and while as a matter of discipline 
she demands conformity to her forms and rubrics, yet she lays 
down no strict definition of the meaning of the words that are to 
be used, those werds being for the most part Scriptural ; and con- 
sequently the same forms have been used with good conscience 
by men differing very widely in the interpretation they put 
upon them. To some of narrow minds, who would have every 
one else think as they do, this may seem a defect in her. To us 
it is a proof of true Catholicity, and a matter for deep thankfulness, 
that the Church does thus make herself the mother of usall. As 
Bishop Cummins said in 1867: 


Are not these facts evidence that the system of the Prayer Book is the system of 
the Bible? This is the boast, this is the honor of our Church. Let her willingly 
submit to the ignorant reproach that men of every creed can find in her something 
to favor their views, whilst she shares this reproach with the word of God. It is 


this fact which fits her for universality; in this fact is found her chief power. 


And now in conclusion we ask in all kindness, was there ever a 
more unmeaning and unnecessary Schism than this of 1873? We 
have said nothing of the motives of those who commenced it. 
We have avoided carefully any mere personal allusions, save such 
as are drawn from printed documents; We have refrained from 
using facts which have been put into our hands, for We have no 
wish to excite, but rather to allay, all angry feeling. We have 
examined this movement solely by its own published testimony ; 
and are forced to the conviction that never in the history of 
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the Church has there been a Schism with less excuse than this. 
They have left a Church which in all respects is the same now 
that it was when they voluntarily sought its ministry ; a Church 
clearly, on the testimony of their leader, Scriptural and Apostolic 
in Authority and Discipline,in Doctrine and Fellowship ; a Chureh 
so Catholic that it has tolerated every shade of orthodox opinion, 
in which they had fullest liberty to teach their own views of the 
faith. They have cut themselves off from all this, and for what ¢ 
To establish a new sect, for it is nothing else, which disavows any 
Apostolic authority for its ministry, which leaves out important 
Apostolic teachings, which narrows the Apostolic faith by put- 
ting uponit private interpretations, which in fact is based upon 
the sect principle, that in it all members must think alike. For 
such poor results as these they have risked committing the sin, 
strongly denounced by St. Paul, of Schism. And the name 
of their leader, the first Bishop who has thus brought Schism in- 
to our Communion, will be ever remembered in the American 
Church, “ but so remembered that every good man would prefer 
to such a memory, the kindness of the world’s complete forgetful- 
ness.” ' 


EDWARD B. BOGGS. 





'Dr. Hawks. 
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THE POPE AND THE BIBLE. 


Lessing in a famous picture has represented John Huss, attired 
in a plain gown, with one hand on his breast and the other pointing 
to an open Bible, standing in the simple majesty of truth, to make 
his bold protest before the proud ecclesiastics of the traditional 
Roman Hierarchy. The artist here has caught and fixed the very 
genius of his times. Nay! his picture seems a painted prophecy 


of the mighty battle this moment raging between the Bible and 


~ 


the Pope about a question even more stupendous than that so ably 
and so eloquently argued by Mr. Gladstone. That distinguished 
statesman has indeed demonstrated in an argument which stirs all 
Christendom, that the claim to Papal infallibillity as set forth by 
the Vatican Council, is inconsistent with civil allegiance, and 
even subversive of civil government. Rome has given her reply 
to his masterly reasoning. She asserts that in the case of the Prot- 


= 


estant, as well as of the Catholic, conscience prescribes a limitation 
to the obedience of the subject. The State may enjoin laws to 
which both may refuse conformity. But in the answer of Rome 
lurks a subtle sophism. There is a wide difference between the 
Romanist conscience and the Protestant conscience. They are edu- 
cated by different methods and subjected to a different control. 
The Protestant conscience takes the Bible for its guide, while the 
Romanist conscience, since the Vatican Decree, must henceforth, on 
pain of excommunication, be submitted wholly to the Pope as 
God’s sole oracle, and infallible interpreter of Divine Truth. 

The question of civil allegiance is one which we may safely 
leave with the statesmen of our times. That which more nearly 
concerns the Christian is vastly wider in its scope and influence. 
It becomes just now interesting for him to inquire what the Scrip- 
ture itself decides in a controversy which reaches down to the very 
roots of the greatest political and religious struggle of our age. 
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Is the Bible the Book of the people? May each man possess a 
copy of it? Can he be his own interpreter with the best lights in 
his power? In seeking his salvation in the Divine Word shall 
any ecclesiastical authority come absolutely between him and his 
God? More particularly, shall the Pope, as the head of the 
Church, fix for him, infallibly, and without appeal, whatever per- 
tains to faith and morals, embracing thus the whole circle of indi- 
vidual, and social, and political life? Around such inquiries 
gathers all that is sacred in duty, valuable in existence, or solemn 
in eternity. 

The Old Testament Scriptures were unquestionably made familiar 
to the Jews by every method practicable in their times. Moses en- 
joined them to teach his commands to their children, talking of 
them in the house and by the way, to bind them as signs on the 
hand, to make them as frontlets between the eyes, to write them 
on the posts of the house and on the gate. When the Israelites 
crossed Jordan they were to inscribe their law on a stone as a pub- 
lic testimony. The Priest was a teacher of the people, and to his 
functions, after the time of Samuel, were added the authorized in- 
structions of Prophets educated usually in the school of their order. 
Josiah and Ezra each restored the observance of the law and read 
it to the congregation. Then, after the captivity, in addition to 
the stately and gorgeous symbolic service of sacrifice in the temple, 
arose through all the villages and towns and cities of Judea, the 
simpler rites of the Synagogue, characteristically a teaching institu- 
tion, and which by promoting a:nong the people a familiarity with 
divine truth, forever after prevented a return to their old idolagries. 
Thus narrow as was the spirit, and local as was the fnission of the 
sacred nation, and rigid, and severe, and uncatholic as was its 
language, it was yet by every provided method instructed in the 
writings of the old Testament. 

But the Christian Church had a wider aim. Its field was the 
world. All nations with their diversified tongues and customs 
and governments were to be brought under its sway. Our Saviour 
came from the people. The Apostles sprang from the people. 
The parables, the narrations, the discourses, the epistles of the New 
Testament are plainly addressed to the people. It is emphatically 
a popular book. Its very language, the pliant Greek, so different 
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in its genius from the majestic Hebrew, seems both a mean and a 
type of a dispensation of diffusion. 

But less us pass from these general considerations to the specific 
teachings of the Divine Word itself. 

Our Lord said to the Jews—“ Search the Scriptures!” Let us 
consider the circumstances under which these words were uttered. 
Our Saviour had gone up to one of the great national feasts at Jerusa- 
lem and performed the miracle of Bethesda, before the multitude, in 
such a way as to excite attention and produce notoriety. The man 
healed by the word of the Master had suffered thirty-eight vears 
from his infirmity and of course proclaimed his deliverance with 
grateful joy. But moreover, the cure had been performed on the 
Sabbath day, and had thus so aroused the opposition of the people 
that they sought to kili our Saviour. Here you have everything 
to create a crowd. The place is the capital of the nation. The 
occasion is an annual feast. The time is the Sabbath day. The 
act is a marvellous miracle. The result is a popular rage demand- 
ing the blood of a victim. Now, let us observe, that it is not the 
Scribes, nor the Pharisees, nor the Sadducees: it is not the rulers 
of the Synagogue, nor the officers of the Sanhedrim, nor the priests 
of the Temple,, but the “ Jews,” a promiscuous crowd, who are 
about our Lord, and to these he addresses his discourse, saying— 
‘Search the Scriptures.” This verb in the original Greek may 
be properly translated in the indicative present, as well as in the 
imperative of our version, and thus taken proves all that we have 
asserted as to the custom of the nation. Yet any man who will 
consider the genius of the occasion, the nature of the audience, and 
the scope of the discourse, will justify our English Bible in its ren- 
dering, which gives the word the force of an injunction, addressed 
to the multitude of the assembled Jews with all the impressive 
majesty of a Divine authority. Thus our Lord Himself marks 
the Old Testament as the Book of the people. He makes it their 
possession, and commands its examination. He does not place be- 
tween them and it, rabbi, priest, or ruler, Synagogue or Sanhedrim. 
How much more then is the New Testament the heritage of the 
people, and how much more sacred their obligation, and precious 
their privilege to individually study and practice its truths! 
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And the same conclusion drawn from the Gospels must be every - 
where drawn from the Acts and the Epistles. 

It is recorded that Paul and Silas having passed through Am- 
phipolis and Apollonia, came to Thessalonica. The great Apostle, 
as his manner was, at once went into the Synagogue of the Jews, 
“and three Sabbatb-days reasoned with them out of the Scriptures.” 
But the Jews rejected his message. They became furious, raged 
for blood, gathered a rabble, “set all the city in an uproar,” and 
assaulted the house of Jason to wreak their vengeance on St. Paul. 
He flies to Berea under the cover of night, and proceeds at once 
to the Synagogue that he may preach Christ. The Jews of Berea, 
are “more noble than those of Thessalonica,” having an ingenuous 
spirit. While St. Paul preaches, they hear and ponder. He 
does not, in this instance come down upon them with his Apostoli- 
cal authority, and demand their instantaneous acceptance of his 
message with anathemas and excommunications, but opens their sa- 
ered books and appeals to their reason, and persuades them with 
argument, and meets their candor with kindness, and dissipates 
their darkness with light, and encourages them to investigate, and 
would have them believe as convinced men, and not as credulous 
children, or superstitious slaves. What is the consequence? “ They 
received the word with all readiness of mind, and searched the 
Scriptures daily whether these things were so.” If they searched 
the Scripture they had the Scriptures. The Divine oracles were in 
some way accessible to the people. They brought the message 
even of the greatest of the Apostles to the touchstone of their 
sacred books. Nor were they rebuked for this as an impertinence, 
or an audacity, or acrime. Nay, they were commended for it as 
a virtue. The Holy Ghost for all time placed on them the seal 
of his approbation and showed that the Bible is the Book of the 
people, and that the words of the minister are to be reverently 
weighed in the balance of Eternal Truth, and that faith is not the 
daughter of credulity, but of investigation, and not a mere enforce- 
ment of clerical authority, but a result of manly persuasion. 

It seems clear, also, from the beautiful and touching exhortation 
of the aged Apostle, just before his martyrdom, to his sou Timothy, 
that the pious Jews in that day, obeying the ancient injunction of 
Moses, instructed their children from infancy in the Scriptures of 


the Old Testament. 
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But the position we have assumed receives additional confirma- 
tion when we remember that in all cases where not written to par- 
ticular individuals, the Apostolical Epistles were addressed to the 
collective body of the faithful, and therefore made their common 
property, without a hint that there was any power above them to 
infallibly interpret the truth, and authoritatively command obedi- 
ence on pain of excommunication and damnation, without the 
privilege of investigating evidence and weighing doctrine. The 
very titles of the letters by the immediate representatives of our 
Lord, and the inspired founders of the Christian Church, are proofs 
that the Bible knows no Pope over the world who shall be to man 


the voice of God. Hear their simple introductory words : 


Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ—to all that be in Rome, beloved of God, called to 
be Saints. Paul called to be an Apostle of Jesus Christ—unto the Chureh of God 
at Corinth—with al/ that in every place call upon Jesus Christ our Lord. Paul an 
Apostle—unto the Churches of Galatia. Paul an Apostle of Jesus Christ—to the 
Saints which are at Ephesus, and to the faithful in Christ Jesus. Paul and Timo- 
theus, the servants of Jesus Christ, to al] the Saints in Christ Jesus which are at Phil- 
ippi, with the Bishops and Deacons. Paul an Apostle of Jesus Christ, and Timo- 
theus our brother to the Saints and faithful brethren in Christ which are at Colosse. 
Paul and Silvamus and Timotheus unto the Church of the Thessalonians. St. Paul— 
presuming his authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews—at the close adds: “And I 
beseech you brethren, suffer the word of exhortation; for I have written a letter 
unto you in a few words.” So St. James addresses “ the twelve tribes which are scat 
tered abroad ;” St. Peter, ‘ the strangers scattered through Pontus, Galatia, Cap- 


padocia, Asia, and Bithynia,” and St. John, ‘his little children.” 


Moreover the whole genius and style of the Bible show it to be 
a Book for the people. 

The themes of the Scripture, in the first place, touch our com- 
mon humanity and penetrate its deepest consciousness, and are 
suited to its most profound needs. — Its truths are universal, eternal, 
incapable of being transcended, and are from their very nature the 
heritage of mankind. But more than this. The style is as 
remarkable as the theme. It is throughout both the Old and the 
New Testament characteristically popular. While the best learning 
of the world, and its highest culture have in every age collected 
themselves around the Bible, so that it is truly the Book o. che 
scholar, it is yet more the Book of the masses. Salvation is never 


reduced in it to a system. It is not arranged after the manner of 
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the schools. On the other hand it follows the beautiful variety of 
nature, and bubbles out like the springs from the hills and unfolds 
like the flowers of the fields, and siines like the lights of heaven— 
all after a plan—yet with a changeful charm and an eternal fresh- 
ness. You have everything in the Bible to make it popular— 
never the formal essay, the stiff discourse, the technical system— 
always the history, the biography, the song, the allegory, the 
proverb, the parable, the epistle—and in plain words which reach 
the hearts of the people, and which, for all purposes of lite and 
duty, are level to the minds of the people, and which meet the 
needs of the people, and linger inthe memories of the people. 
From birth to burial it mingles with the thoughts and expe- 
riences of the people. You might therefore as well try to 
separate the leaves from the forests, the nerves from the body, or 
light from the universe, as to wrest the Bible from the people, and 
any system is an error which tends to such a result. It is plainly 
the Book of humanity, and humanity will finally break down 


whatever would keep from it the Bread, the Water, the Light of 


Life. 

Finally, the evidences of our Faith point to the conclusions we 
have been urging. 

It is plain that the masses of mankind can never intelligently 
* weigh the external and internal proofs of Revelation. They have 
neither time, nor opportunity, nor books, nor inclination, They 
must be in a great measure dependent on the instructions of the 
Church, But if sincere and prayerful in their searchings of Scrip- 
ture, they have a witness higher and purer than reason—a faith 
wrought in them by the Holy Ghost—a testimony to the conscious- 
ness which, in the path of meek obedience, with every reading of 
the Bible, becomes stronger and brighter until death lifts the veil 


and shows the unclouded face of the Redeemer—an indubitable 


assurance, universal in its adaptations, which is the substance of 


all a human soul ean ask, or desire, or even conceive. 


But, on the other hand, are the intellectual powers capable of 


investigation? Have doubts been excited? Are books accessible ? 
The Bible does not shun, but asks and even demands examination. 


Its proofs are ready forthe scholar. A man of culture is not requir- 


ed to believe the mysteries of revelation without sufficient evidence 
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He ought not to debase his soul by a blind submission even to 
truth itself, Itis the high privilege and prerogative of iis reason 
to exert its powers and acquire strength in the effort, and with 
each stroke of the wing to be made capable of a higherand nobler 
flight. A revelation is plainly a supernatural communication, and 
no supernatural communication should be received without a super- 
natural attestation. The prophecies and miracles of Scripture 
alone could prove it to be the voice of God, and compel us to sub- 
mission and obedience. And here the appeal is to facts—to the 
testimony of eye, and ear, and touch—to the trial of witnesses— 
to the sifting of evidence by every crucial test applied in a tribu- 
nal of justice. 

Just here, too, is shown the incredible tolly of every claim to 
Papal infallibility. To authoritatively interpret the trath of Scrip 
ture for the whole world is a task as stupendous as to authorita- 
tively reveal that truth, Both require the plenary and undoubted 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Our Lord appealed for the divine 
signature of his mission to miracle and prophecy. He showed 
that all the predictions of four thousand years centered in Him- 
self. He controlled by a word, by a touch, by a look, the powers 
of nature. He invited investigation and challenged scrutiny. He 
left reason free to examine and free to take theawful responsibility 
to believe or to reject. The Pope by his own dictum imposes him- 
self on mankind. Where are the seals of lis mission‘ What 
long lines of prophecies converge to him as the sole representative 
of God? What miracles support his pretensions ¢ What Moses, 
what Isaiah, what Daniel, designate this interpreter of Heaven ? 
Where is the Bartimeus he has given sight, the sinking Peter 
he has lifted from the sea, the Lazarus he has raised from the dead ¢ 
Or would he appeal to the consciousness of mankind to support 
his right to declare the Divine Will? Where, like his Lord, can 
he show his Sermon on the Mount, or, like St. Paul, bis Epistle on 
Charity? Instead of these writings breathing the love of heaven, 
he demonstrates his infallibility by the Bulls of centuries, excom- 
municating nations, dethroning kings and giving millions to the 
flames. Or, would the Papacy prove its title to be the oracle of 
the Almighty by such holiness as characterizes the inspired wit- 


nesses in the Gospel histories# The Johns, the Clements, the 
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Borgias start up to rebuke the plea. Nor, as in the case 
of Christ, and his Apostles, can we urge poverty, humility 
and death itself as a proof of disinterested sincerity. The St. Pe- 
ter of the Papacy on the Tiber, unlike the St. Peter of Gallilee, 
is clothed with scarlet, sits on a throne, glitters with gold, is the 
centre of the magnificence of the world, not only claiming to sub- 
ject kings, but often surpassing them in wealth and outdazzling 
them with pompous splendor. He cannot by one proof, external, 
or internal, justify our faith in his infallibity. Even if he could 
demonstrate his prerogative, we have the same right, without 
anathema, or excommunication, to examine his claim that we have 
to examine the claim of his Divine Master. 

But is there not a danger in this Protestant freedom? Does 
it not foster sectism, encourage irreverence, and inflate presumption ¢ 
Is it possible for the people to intelligently judge their teachers ¢ 
What a peril to set the pew as a watch on the pulpit? If the 
people may study Scripture for themselves, and question the in- 
structions of their clergymen, what limit to their pride and license ? 
Undoubtedly, and especially in our own age, there is grave dan- 
ger of lawless liberty. The great remedy for this is certainly in 
that meek, and candid, and submissive disposition of soul which is 
an impartation of the Divine Spirit wherever the Scriptures are 
prayerfully read, and faithfully obeyed. The example of our Saviour 
submitting to the Mosaic Law he came to abolish, of St. Paul ex- 
horting obedience to the very tyrant who shed his blood, and of 
all the New Testament martyrs who died rather than resist, with 
the blessed inculcations in Gospel and Epistle of charity, and hu- 
mility, and patience, and their rebukes of strife, and schism, are 
powerful preservatives against a presumptuous lawlessness. In 
our own Communion, our Apostolic ministry, our reverence for 
sacraments, our esteem for antiquity, our Liturgy, with the whole 
conservative bent and spirit of the Church, are additional safe- 
guards. Yet after all, freedom of investigation has its evil conse- 
quences, Protestantism is certainly split into sects and rent with 


antagonisms. Visible unity, with all its advantages, has been sac- 
rificed. But has not the claim of the Pope divided the Greek and 


Latin Communions, and caused the Protestant secessions? In our 


own day has it not produced the “old Catholic” movement, and 
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made Romanism almost the synonym of ultramontane Jesuitism ¢ 
Slavishness is even worse than lawlessness, and superstition than 
schism, Shall a man surrender his soul to another? Shall he 
part with himself? Shall he sign over to the Pope the very image, 
and superscription of Almighty God? The traffic of the dark 
ages in human souls gives fearful emphasis to the words—*‘ Cursed 
is he who putteth his trust in in man, or maketh flesh his arm, 
or whose heart departeth from the living God.” 

Human nature as it is, the speedy corruption of Christianity was 
inevitable. When the miraculous powers of the Church and extra- 
ordinary influences of the Holy Ghost began to expend them- 
selves, all the bigotries of Jewish prejudice, the hereditary taints 
of ages of idolatry, the false notions of the Oriental, and Greek 
and Roman philosophies, rushed like turbid torrents into the pure 
stream of trath flowing from the fountains of the Divine Word. 
Then came the temptations of ecclesiastics to worldly ambitions 
for place, and wealth, and pomp, and power; and the scarcity, 
and expensiveness of manuscripts prevented those correctives 
which the people have when the Bible is in their hands. The Di- 
vine oracles thus passed under the exclusive control ef religious 
teachers, who purposely obscured their light, and promoted their 
own gain and influence by substituting for the truth of Salvation 
the most monstrous errors and superstitions, until priests and peo- 
ple sank down together into what seemed a hopeless midnight. 
The ministers of religion made a traffic of immortality, and turned 
into money the deepest spiritual yearnings of humanity. The 
awakening came. But from whence? Statesman, and nobles. and 
generals, and kings, and emperors had indeed their part in it. 
Battles and intrigues in field and cabinet helped it forward. There 
pervaded it a strong worldly element. German Princes had to 
fight as well as pray. Henry cast off his spiritual allegiance to 
Clement, simply from lust and ambition. The Erastianism of the 
trimming Cranmer probably saved the Reformation in England. 
But beneath all these worldly policies, often so mean, so base, so 
disgusting, there was a hungering in the minds of men for the 
Scriptures, Luther, and Tyndale, and Coverdale, by their transla- 
tions were simply supplying the cravings of the age for the truth 
of God. This ery for the Bible was the most characteristic mark 
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of the Reformation. And the Papacy knew well its peril. Nothing 
so aroused its rage as the Scriptures in the possession of the people. 
It foresaw in their diffusion the prophecy of its own final down- 
fall. Therefore it was that the Bible, and its translators, and 
readers were given to the flames. But blood could not quench 
their zeal, nor fire stop their efforts. The Bible was given to the 
nations in their own languages, and the newly-invented press scat- 
tered it far and wide over the world. What the Spirit of God 
intended theoretically, the Providenee of God has accomplished 
practically, so that the Book of God ean be placed through civilized 
countries in the hands of all persons who may wish to possess and 
study it. 

And here unquestionably arises the greatest difference between 
Romanism and Protestantism. The latter would have a Bible in 
the ownership of each human being in our world, and teach all to 
read it. The whole life of the faithful Protestant Christian centers 
in his Bible He reads it in his closet, teaches it to his 
family, hears it in the Church, commits it to memory, and 
draws daily life and light from its promises. Thus it becomes 
almost from birth to burial. interwoven with his very na- 
ture—a part of his inmost being—enlightening his intellect, guid- 
ing his conscience, moving his affections—his chart and his com- 
pass in the voyage of eternal life. 

On the other hand, Romanism practically discourages the cireu- 
lation of the Scripture. We speak of the fact, and care not what 
may be the ecclesiastical law in regard to the possession of the 
Bible by the people Let any man buy a copy of the Douay ver 
sion, and try to get his [rish servant to read it, and he will find in 
his own household how impassible the barrier between him and 
those who prepare his food and wait on him round his table. His 
dwelling is an image of the whole world. The Papacy over the 
arth rises like a wall between the people and the Bible. — Instead 
of the Divine Oracles, the Romanist has the lives of saints, the 


miracles of saints, the guardianship of saints, the worship of 


saints, with penances, confessions and absolutions, transubstantia- 


tion and submission to the Pope as God’s voice, and will, and 


image in our world. In this he is not only sincere, but logically 
consistent. Keep from him the Bible, and substitute for it 
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the Church, and his opinions and actions are unavoidable re- 
sults, and Papal Infallibility the honest, comfortable and inevitable 
climax of his system. Hence, when we denounce his superstitions 
he does not understand us; nay! in questioning the authority of 
his Church he considers us impious. Nor will the recent decree of 
the Vatican narrow the chasm. That hazy and uncertain authority 
which was spread over centuries, hunted after in books and bulls, 
here supported by decretals, and there by councils, discussed and 
disputed by Romanists themselves, always most evading the Prot- 
estant when he most tried to touch it, is now gathered up and im- 
personated, or rather incarnated in the Pope, who is henceforth to 
be a sort of living, breathing, tangible, visible and audible oracle for 
mankind. Thus the Catholic revolving about his Pope, and the Prot- 
estant about his Bible, their spheres of faith, and thought, and 
action, are as widely different as the centers around which they 
turn. To bridge the abyss between the two seems for man impos- 
sible. Argument, denunciation, persuasion, charity, are alike and 
together in vain. The circulation of the Bible would revolution- 
ize Romanism. But with all the obstacles of race, and language, 
and religion, the circulation of the Bible among the Chinese is 
just about as probable. 

And in this point of view the loss of temporal sovereignty, the 
oppositions of governments, and the alienation of the culture of 
the age, have far less significance in weakening the Papacy than 
we imagine. Let Gladstone and Bismarck by their arguments and 
policies prevail on every kingdom of Europe to throw off the 
yoke, let the Vatican abjure all secular pretension, let the Roman 
Catholic Church aim at nothing but spiritual domination, and it is 
not certain that its spiritual hold on its subjects would not even be 
increased. America will hereafter be its battlefield, and what differ- 
ence does it make in America whether Pio Nono rules over Italy, 
or only over his own palace, and cathedral; or whether Austria, 
France and Spain do or do not politically recognize his religion? 
Even in Europe the power of the priest over the conscience would 
be the same, the traditions of the Church would be the same, the 
fascinations of the ceremonial would be the same, the habits of the 
people would be the same, all the incentives to faith and obedience 
would be the same. Nay! it may even happen that what the 
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Jesuits have lost by the declaration of Papal Infallibility in their 
influence over the culture of our age, has been more than made up 
in their power over the masses, who are less pleased to rest their 
salvation on their glimmering and diffused notions of the authority 
of the Universal Church than on the direct word of her single 
Head whom they can see and hear and adore. Then faith concen- 
trated on one visible representative bids fair to be far more intense 
and fanatica] than ever. 

If any place on earth, surely in our own country the wall be- 
tween the Romanist and the Protestant should be crumbling. All 
our republican habits would appear to tend to the result of fusion. 
Nowhere are men socially, commercially, and politically brought 
into such close and constant contact. It even seems as if the 
races of the world were being led into our Republic, that the old 
lines of separation might be obliterated, and the blood of all peo- 
ples mingle in our veins. However beautiful the theory, practi- 
cally at least, between the Romanist and the Protestant, the breach 
appears to be rather widening than narrowing. Their children are 
being pushed apart from the Public Schools, where so much was 
to be expected from the intermingling of the young. In colleges 
there is scarcely any mixture. Charities are not only separately ad- 
ministered, but often bitterly antagonistic. Here are millions of 
Romanists and Protestants living side by side, and yet in spiritual 
aims, and habits as unintelligible to each other as men ignorant of 
each other’s language. 

In all this how much may there lurk a deep, subtle, mysterious 
element of race? From the first King to the last Emperor—Gaul 
and Goth—both originally from the same northern hive—were the 
dread of Rome. It was nearly a thousand years from Brennus to 
Alaric. The Roman domination remains, but changes. We have 
the same seat, the same Pontifex, the same splendor, the same Ital- 
ian rule to the limits of the known world. But the Pope takes the 
place of the Emperor, purple is exchanged for scarlet, the priest is 
substituted for the soldier, the Pantheon is filled with saints instead 
of gods, candles burn where altars blazed, Cardinals represent Sen- 
ators, and pontifical bulls answer to imperial edicts. Still, on the 
seven hills of the Apocalyptic city sits the same perpetuated power. 
The Romat: Empire has become the Roman Church. And the ene- 
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mies of both are the same. It has been the north-man under 
kings, consuls, dictators, emperors, and popes. It has been the 
northman for nearly twenty centuries. It has been the northman 
notonly from Decius to Alaric, but from this Gothic conqueror to 
Martin Luther and King Henry, and from these to Bismarck and 
Seandinavian and Teuton—in Nor- 





Gladstone. The northmen 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, England—accepted the Bible 
in the Reformation, while wherever the predominance of the Latin 
language marks a predominancy of a Latin race—in Italy, France, 
Spain, Portugal—we observe the predominance of the Latin 
Church. All the warlike elements at this hour combining in Eu- 
rope for one long and terrible struggle, seem perpetuating the 
hereditary antagonism of centuries. The Teutonic races incline to 
the Bible, and the Latin races incline to the Pope. Only the power 
of the Holy Ghost can break through the fearful proclivities of 
birth and custom, and establish over our world the universal king- 
dom of Jesus Christ founded on His own Eternal Oracles. 

In these vast ecclesiastical contests what is the place of 
our own Communion? No man in it can be comfortable, 
or widely useful until he can give an intelligent answer to this 
question. Having settled our relations to the Bible we cannot 
help asking ourselves what are our relations to the Church. One 
answer carries us to Romanism, and another to Sectism. Many 
have left in both directions. Pope and Bible meet us everywhere 
in life. 

We venture the affirmation that the question we have asked 
depends upon another. How do we regard the ancient Greek and 
Latin Fathers? Are they merely witnesses of facts ¢ or are they 
reliable interpreters of doctrine? or are they to be considered as 
speaking with the authority of the Church? or are they supersti- 
tious pedants, half converted from Judaism and Heathenism, and 
blending all their old childish and slavish errors with the divine 
truths of Christianity? No questions ever required more piety, 
learning and judgment, and we do not believe that any men who 
have ever lived have given such complete and satisfactory answers 
as our own Anglican and American Fathers in our own Prayer 


Book. 


The ancient Greek and Latin writers are to be considered first 
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and characteristically as witnesses. They began their records just 
after the times of our Saviour and his Apostles. No persons could 
therefore have such opportunities of knowing and perpetuating 
facts. Were the Scriptures obliterated they could be nearly restored 
from the quotations of the Greek and Latin Fathers. They are 
thus invaluable and indispensable in settling the Canon of the 
Scripture. Familiarity with their writings begets assurance in the 
authenticity of our Bibles. Their learning, their genius, their elo- 
quence are often wonderful. Tertullian is sometimes superior to 
Cicero, Thesplendor of Augustin cannot be surpassed, and if 
we are permitted to come so far, St. Chrysostom, and St. Gregory 
Nazianzen attained almost the perfection of popular pulpit oratory. 
If St. Clement and St. Ignatius were sometimes childish, and never 
eloquent, yet the purity, simplicity and earnestness of these earliest 
Apostolical Fathers command our veneration even more than the 
fine periods, glowing diction, and vast erudition of their more gifted 
successors. It is nonsense then to sneer at the Greek and Latin 
Fathers. Nay! it is a proof of ignorance, and shallowness. They 
were more than witnesses. They were tried witnesses. They 
were accepted witnesses. The Church, chiefly on their testimony 
finally settled and authorized the Canon of Scripture, the observ- 
ance of Sunday, the practice of infant baptism, the creed, the 
liturgy, and a whole system of organization and worship in sub- 
stance as we have it to-day in our Prayer Book—an unchanged, 
and, in all its essentials, we trust an unchangeable depositum of 
faith, and directory of devotion. 

But viewing, as we must, the Greek and Latin Fathers for cen- 
turies, as witnesses, we are not forbidden to scrutinize their evi- 
dence. Because I can fix by their quotations the authenticity of 
the New Testament, and show the constitution and the observances 
of the early Church, I am not therefore blindly to receive all they 
teach. ‘They may prove a fact where they do not establish a doe- 
trine. They may testify much truth, and yet record much super- 
stition. They may even be accepted sometimes in part and yet 
rejected as a whole. Receive them as the invariably truthful ex- 
positors of Christianity, from St. Ignatius to St. Augustin, and you 
can construct from them a foundation for the whole system of the 
Papacy. Sift and discriminate their testimony, and you have 
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ourown Apostolical Church. Therefore while we receive especially 
the earlier Fathers as witnesses, and esteem many of the later 
Fathers as writers, and venerate most of both as saints, yet we see 
in them marks of human infirmity and error such as the Canonical 
Scriptures could only have been preserved from by the Holy 
Ghost himself; and thus we are offered, by the contrast, one of the 
most powerful arguments that Gospel and Acts, and Epistles were 
like the Old Testament, “ given by the inspiration of God.” Alas ! 
spots from our mortal frailties soon began to darken those nearest 
in time to the glory of the Sun of Righteousness, and they grew 
blacker and more frequent with the progress of the ages. St. 
Clement, first of the venerable Christian writers, illustrates the 
Resurrection of our Saviour by the silly Egyptian myth of the 
Phoenix rising from its fires, which he evidently regarded as a 


fact. St. Ignatius, in even his three genuine and acknowledged 


RY ois wed 


epistles, counsels a slavishness of obedience to the Bishop which 
our American Episcopate would by no means encourage. Origin 
was a mystic, and a restorationist. Tertullian taught that an 
- angel came down into the water of baptism, that the Holy Ghost* 

was only conferred in the subsequent chrism ; and in later years, 
that Montanus was the Paraclete. The brilliant Augustin ordered 
the Eucharist to be offered by his presbyter to eapel demons, and in 
his “ City of God,” is a recorder of miracles as superstitious and 
absurd as any in the medizeval calendars. St. Chrysostom taught 
what was equivalent to transubstantiation; St. Basil invoked 
saints; St. Gregory sought their intercession. 

Having by thoughtful and liberal and discriminating study tra- 
versed the fields of patristic lore, as Christians we will have 
more faith in our Bible, and as Churchmen in our Prayer Book, 





and rise at once to a nobler Catholicity. Regarding our own Com- 
munion as the normal type of ecclesiastical organization set forth 
by inspired Apostles as an example, if not enjoined by their au- 
thority, and willing to bear testimony to its institution by reproaches 
for our exclusiveness, we will yet recognize, in their place, all 
other agencies which God may bless in this evil world, and pray 
for their success and'their extension, until, in His time, the primi- 
tive model may become universal. Thus, on the one hand, we 
; will be saved from the Pope, and on the other from the individual- 
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isms, the disintegrations, the schisms of our age. Within our- 
selves, we will be little disturbed by strifes about candles, and vest- 
ments, and postures, while a world is perishing amid such childish 
wranglings. We will be free, yet bound; strong, but patient ; 
assured, and for that very reason, tolerant and charitable. If the 
trunk of the tree be deeply rooted in the earth the top 
may bend and the branches wave without danger, and the 
whole landscape be beautified and refreshed by a spectacle of 


graceful motion. 


JOHN M. LEAVITT. 





























BISHOPS ELECT. 


THe LEGALITY OF THE ELEcTION OF Dr. DEKOvVEN, As BisHopP 
oF ILuNots, Established in an opinion, he., by Hon. 8. Corning 
Judd, Chancellor of the Diocese. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THIRTEEN, on the Powers of the 
House of Deputies of the General Convention, and the Standing 
Committees in Cases of Bishops elect, from the Journal of the 
Special Convention of the Diocese of Illinois. 

OPINION OF THE Hon. THomMas DrumMonp, Judge of the United 
States Cireuit Court, in regard to the Election of Rev. James 
DeKoven, D. D.., ce. 

MEMORIAL, to the Standing Committees of the Several Dioceses, 
c&c., touching their consent to the Consecration of Rev. James 
DeKoven, D.D., as Bishop of [llinois. 

A Lerrer To A LAYMAN OF THE D10CESE oF ILLINOIS, by Fev. 
Wm. Rudder, DD. 

THE StanpiInG CommirrerEs: Their True Province, e., by 
Stephen P. Nash, of the Standing Committee of the Diocese of 
New York. 


The question of the assent or refusal of the Standing Commit- 
tees of the various Dioceses to the consecration of a Bishop elect 
has become one of the deepest interest to the whole Church. Be- 
cause there is a constitutional point involved which must come 
up again and again, and which ought now to be discussed. We 
had prepared a careful resumé of the arguments pro and con, in 
the case of the recent election in Illinois, as set forth in the vari- 
ous pamphlets which have been printed concerning it; but must 
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omit it for want of room. We think proper, however, to give as 
briefly as possible the conclusions to which we have arrived after 
a careful reading of these, and of what has been said in the various 
Church papers. 

Much has been said about the independence of the Diocese, and 
the invasion of its rights, if any other body presume to interfere 
in its free choice of a Bishop for itself. And even threats have 
been held out of secession and schism, which, however, we 
scarcely think could have been serious. It is strange that this 
should come from those who specially claim to be sound 
Churchmen. It really amounts to Congregationalism. No Dio- 
cese is independent. The Church forms one great Diocese ; divi- 
ded, indeed, for convenience of administration, into smaller por- 
tions; but these, integral parts of a great whole. It seems 
scarcely necessary to quote passages from ancient writers to prove 
this. The reader is referred to Bingham’s antiquities, Book IL., 
Chap. V. for reterences. A Bishop never was considered a Bishop of 
one Diocese alone, but of the whole Church. To prevent con- 
fusion and for disciplinary purposes, each Bishop had indeed a 
district assigned him to which his jurisdiction was confined; but 
inasmuch as there were many things, as in the consecration or 
tria] of other Bishops, in Synodical actions, &c., wherein he acted 
as belonging to the whole Church, therefore no Diocese was 
allowed to have its own chosen Bishop consecrated, without the 
consent of other Bishops. The choice or election ofa Bishop was 
permitted to the Diocese, but there must be consent of the rest of 
the Province. An independent Diocese, in this sense, was unknown 
in the early Church. 

The same principle is acknowledged in our own Church. When 
we applied to the English Bishops for the Episcopate, they 
claimed the right to require certain certificates as safeguards 
without which they refused to consecrate. We carry out the 
same theory, that the whole Province has an interest in the good 
character for morals and orthodoxy of its Bishops. And _ the 
Church has placed safeguards to ensure this. She has indeed 
after ancient custom, relegated to each Diocese the manner of 
choosing its Bishop,’ but she requires that the whole Province 


' Had she not so enacted, “ A Canon of the General Convention would have gov- 


erned it.” Hoffman’s Law of the Church, p. 135. 
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shall have a voice in assenting to that choice. Now let as see 
exactly what the law of the Church is about the election of Bish- 
ops ; because many who have written on the subject do not ap- 
pear to have carefully studied the law. First the Constitution: 


ARTICLE IV. : 
The Bishop or Bishops in every Diocese shall be chosen agreeably to such rules as 


shall be fixed by the Convention of that Diocese. 


This is all that the Convention says about it. Now it must be 
noticed, I. That the Church in General Council here assumes the 
right to regulate the election of Bishops, all power not expressly 
given to the Diocese remaining in it. II. The power hereby con- 
ferred on the Diocese is: That its Convention may fix rules for 
choosing its Bishop, implying the right of a choice. It does not 
however say “ elect.” It amounts to this: The Convention may say 
whom they would choose to have for a Bishop, and how they will 
express that choice: whether by ballot, by voting by orders, &e. ; 
that is their exclusive right. The General Convention may rot 
dictate to them a man, may not refuse him because it disapproves 
of the rules fixed for the election, may not in any way interfere 
in their liberty of choice. 

But, the Diocese having exercised this right, the General Con- 
vention may go on to provide safeguards to prevent the consecra- 
tion of a wrong man; this is an inherent right, itis a duty they 
owe to the whole Church, which has a common interest in its 
Bishops. And this they have done by Canon. Let us turn to 
Canon 13, Title I. The first section declares how many settled 
Clergy and Parishes there must be in a Diocese before it is entitled 
to exercise its right of choice ; and defines ‘‘ what is a settlement.” 
(It once declared that none but “ instituted” ministers could 
vote.) The second specifies certain “ certificates * to be produced 
by the Bishops elect. The third provides what is to be done 
during a recess of the General Convention. The fourth fixes the 
minimum age of a Bishop. And so on through a long line of 
provisions. 

It has never until recently been held by any Canonist that 
these various restrictions on the choice of a Bishop conflicted 
with the Constitution, and therefore were illegal. But now it is 
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asserted that the second and third sections of this Canon 13, if so 
interpreted as to make it practically anything more than a mere 
form, are unconstitutional, because interfering with the free choice 
of the Diocese. Yet it is difficult to see how these sections con- 
flict with that freedom, more than do the first which prescribes 
the qualifications necessary ‘to entitle the Diocese to any choice, 
or the fourth which forbids the choice of a man under thirty. All 
these are limitations of the freedom and independence of Dioceses, 
yet they have not been so considered, the cry is only against the 
second and third sections. Let us examine these and see what 
they really order: 

Canon 13, § II. [1.] Every Bishop elect, before his consecration, shall produce to 
the House of Bishops, from the Convention by whom he is elected, evidence of such 
election; and from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies in General Convention 
evidence of their approbation of his testimonials and of their assent to his consecration ; 
and also certificates, respectively, in the following words; such certiticates, in both 
cases lo be signed by a Constitutional majority of the members of the Diocesan Convention, 
or of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, as the case may be. The same evidence 
of election by, and the same certificate from, the members of the Diocesan Conven- 
tion, shall be presented to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies in General Con- 


vention.’ 


The forms of the two certificates are then given, which will be 
considered presently. 

Section ITI. provides for consecration during the recess of the 
General Convention. It places the Standing Committees of the 
Dioceses in the stead of the “ House of Deputies,” the “ copies of 
the necessary testimonials” are to be forwarded to them, “ and if 
the major number of the Standing Committees shall consent to 
the proposed consecration ;’ then the matter goes before all the 
Bishops. “ Zhe evidence of the consent of the different Standing 
Committees shall be in the form prescribed for the House of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies in General Convention.” 

Here we have the whole law of the Church in the matter, so 
far as we are now concerned with it. We give a synopsis of it. 

I, Whatever duties are imposed upon the House of Deputies 
are, during the recess, save for six months previous to a meeting 
thereof, imposed upon the various Diocesan Standing Committees. 


‘Ttalies our own in these and other quotations. 
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This is conceded by all. Hence the same testimonials are to be laid 
before them, that are to be presented to the House of Deputies. 

II. The Standing Committee of the Diocese “desirous of the 
consecration of a Bishop elect,” during such recess, is to forward 
to all the Standing Committees, “ copies of the necessary testimon- 
tals,” that is, “ evidence of election by, and the same certificate 
from, the members of the Diocesan Convention.” Here, then are 
two things to be examined and approved by the Standing Com- 
mittee, and in both cases to be sought primarily in the necessary 
testimonials from the Diocesan Convention: 1. Evidence of 
Election. 2. A prescribed certificate. 

1. Hvidence of the Election: This evidence is usually a certitfi- 
cate from the Secretary of the Diocesan Convention of the elec- 
tion, and that the testimonial was signed by the constitutional 
majority of the Convention. This is to be taken as prima faci 
evidence of the election: and the Standing Committees ought 
to accept it, unless they have good grounds to believe there is 
something wrong. In such case they must be satisfied not only 
that the election was by a majority, but a “ Constitutional major- 
ity.” That is, such a majority as the General and Diocesan Con- 
stitutions prescribe, and composed of those to whom they give 
the rights of members. If there be any dispute about these 
points the Standing Committees are required to examine for them 
selves, and if they find the evidence of election unsatisfactory 
the proper course is, not to refuse to sign the testimonial, but to 
refer the papers back to the Convention of the Diocese. This 
was done in the case of the Rev. Uzal Ogden, of New Jersey, the 


Convention deeming it : 


Not only necessary that they who concur in recommending to an office so very sa- 
ered, should have a full conviction of the fitness of the person they recommend, but 
that they should also be perfectly satisfied with respect to the regularity of every step 


which had been taken in the business. (Journal Gen. Con. 1799.) 


It is objected that such an interpretation of the Canon would 
make it contravene the General Constitution, and “involve the 
fixing of rules, in respect to the election,” and thus take from the 
Diocese its “ prerogative.” (Judd’s Opinion, p. 15). But surely 


? rules by the Conven- 


there is a wide difference between “ fixing’ 
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tion, and testifying by the Committees that those “ rules” have 
been complied with. The Standing Committees are to testify to 
the Bishops that they * approve of the testimonials ;” this must 
mean that these are regular, not merely in being verbatim in the 
prescribed form, it would be scarcely worth while to call upon 
them to do only this, but also in having the constitutional signa- 
tures. Are the Committees, having reason to doubt this, still to 
go on and as a mere form endorse them as correct? This would 
indeed be, as Dr. Rudder has said in his pamphlet “enacting a 
solemn farce.” The precedent quoted above ot the General Con- 
vention of 1799, teaches otherwise. They must approve the reg- 
ularity of the election. 

2. The Certificate from the Diocesan Convention. 

This testifies that A. B. is not, so far as we are informed, justly liable to evil report 
either for error in religion or for viciousness in life; and that we do not know 
or believe there is any impediment, on account of which he ought not to be conse- 


crated to that Holy Office, &e. 


It also bears witness to his “ sutticiency in good learning,” &e., 
“ Soundness in the faith,” &e. 

This “testimonial” is to be examined and approved by the 
Standing Committees, both as to the signatures and facts stated. 
Does this mean that they are to take it for granted and are bound 
in any ease to approve it? Again we say it is to be received as 
prima facie evidence; and unless they have good reason to be- 
lieve that the Diocesan Convention is mistaken, that there is some 
“liability to evil report, &.,” or some “ impediment,” they ought 
toapprove of it; but if “informed to the contrary,” then they 
are bound to refuse. And this is shown by the manner in which 
their assent is to be given; it is to be in the form of a certiticate, 
testifying solemnly to exactly the same things as those printed 
above in smaller type. If they approve of the testimony of the 
Diocesan Convention, then they give their assent to the consecra- 
tion by signing the testimonial prescribed. The whole controversy 
is on three points in this certificate. What are “ impediments?” 
What is “error in religion?’ What is meant by “so far as we 
are informed ¢” 

1. /mpediments, we think are (A) Canonical objections, such as 
illegal election, want of age, and (B)any physical or mental disquali- 
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fication, possibly unknown to the Diocese electing, but of which 


the Standing Committee may have information, for instance, in- 
sanity, peculiarities of mind, or disease, unfitting for the holy 
oftice. When we remember how men are sometimes chosen, of 
whom the Convention has little knowledge, we see that such 
cases May occur. 

2. Error in Religion, must be construed to mean that which 
the Church has declared to be error. Not mere differences of 
opinion, where latitude has always been allowed. A Standing 
Committee is not to refuse assent, becanse the Bishop elect 
belongs to another party in the Church; but only because with- 
out partiality it believes that he goes beyond the permitted limits, 
so as to render himself ‘justly liable to evil report for error.” A 
man may so state his opinions as to keep just within the limits 
allowed, so that theologians would not perhaps convict him of 
heresy, yet if he openly and persistently proclaims his views by 
act or word, in such a way as to lead most Churchmen to suppose 
that he really teaches errors, and thus shocks the general mind of 
the Church, causing scandal, then we hold he, becomes “justly 
liable to evil report for error in religion;” this would be a sufli- 
cient reason for refusing consent to his consecration.’ 

3. What information” is required This does not mean that 
the Committees are to go round and investigate, but to receive 
such evidence as may be laid before them, or which may be in 
the possession of any of the members. The position has indeed 
been taken, that “information” here, can only mean trial and 
conviction by an ecclesiastical authority; but noone, we think, 
can seriously hold this; that would be much more than “ liability 


> Conviction ot heresy or viciousness would deci- 


to evil report.’ 
dedly be an absolute * impediment.” It seems to us clear that if 
information is laid before a Standing Committee, from a responsi- 
ble source, of evil report for error or vice they are bound to see if 


it be “just.” Otherwise they could not conscientiously sign the 


* We cannot but think a distinction is to be made between “ liability to evil report 
for error in religion,” and “holding and teaching publicly or privately any doctrine con- 
trary to that held by the Protestant Episcopal Church.” The latter subjects a man 
to trial and punishment, under Title I1., Canon 2. 
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testimonial. This may be called a “judicial investigation ” if 


you please, it may be said to subject the candidate to a trial by 
laymen and make them judges of what is “error of religion,” 
but this is a mere quibble of words. It is unavoidable under the 
circumstances. It is that which occurs in every election of Ree- 
tor or Bishop. It is a duty imposed on the Committee by the 
Canon. It ought of course to be exercised “without partiality”’as 
“in the presence of Almighty God”. If this be taken away, you 
destroy one of the chief safeguards for keeping unworthy men out 
of the high office of Bishop; and in our opinion are very mucb 
more liable to have that House filled with men of violent partisan 
views and so to tend to disruption of the Church. 

It is remarkable that the idea that the General Convention or 
Standing Committees have no business to go behind the testimo- 
nials of the Diocesan Convention should never have occurred un- 
til recently to the minds of any of our Canonists. Dr. Rudder 
in his pamphlet has given the case of Dr. Hawks and others, 
where full investigation of character was made, yet no one ob- 
jected to it as unconstitutional. Even in the last General Con- 
vention, in the case of Dr. Seymour, the gentlemen who now so 
strongly urge it, do not then appear to have thought of it. It 
was reserved for the Committee of the Convention of Illinois to 
produce this new theory making the House of Deputies, or the 


Standing Committees, mere registering machines in the matter of 


assenting to the consecration of Bishops elect. We do not be- 
lieve that any Standing Committee will accept such a position, or 
that this was in the mind of the Church when it imposed upon 


them this solemn duty. 
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ANTONY BRADE. 


3y Roserr Lowetxt. Boston: Rosertrs Broruers. 


It is now quite a number of years since * The New Priest of 
Conception Bay” surprised a reading public with its freshness, 
originality and vivid power; and we have often wondered how it 
was .that one who had achieved so remarkable a first success, 
should be so slow to venture upon a second. At length, “ Antony 
Brade” comes, in answer to the expectation, and comes in a guise 
which at first seems to bea studious veiling of maturer strength, 
rather than an attempt to reach a higher stand than in the former 
work. In length, in scene, in grade of incident, in range of 
dramatic interest, it does not even pretend to rise to the same 
level. Instead of the full-sized novel, we have here a half-sized 
tale. Instead of the strange, weird scenery of Newfoundland, we 
have the quiet commonplace of a Massachusetts country village. 
Instead of the incident of adult life in the great world, we have 
only the picture of the routine of a boy’s boarding-school. Instead 
of intense passions,—love, hatred, religious controversy, kidnap- 
ping, piracy, and what noi,—we have nothing that ‘rises beyond 
the ordinary in a church school for boys, and the little community, 
of trustees or village neighbors more or less connected therewith. 
And yet, within this much smaller sphere, the proofs of the master 
hand are no less clear than in the former more ambitious work ; 
and an increased ease and equilibrium of powers, delicacy of touch, 
minuteness of observation, and above all a conscious self-restraint 
and repose, prove the real superiority ot the lesser book, over the 
more unchastened luxuriance of the earlier and larger. 

We shall say little of the story, except that it has entire unity 


from first to last, making the Tale one complete whole. There is 
a touch of satiric drollery in the very idea of the plot itself, which 
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is no unfair take-off upon village humanity in general. Antony 
Brade is a new boy just arrived at the school, and there is some 
** mystery” about who he is, and where he comes from. The wise 
Rector (or ‘‘ Caput” as the boys call him) knows all about it, and 
tells them there is nothing in it: but he keeps to himself the con- 


b] 


fidence that has been reposed in him, and “ never lets on,” while 
the Trustees and others who, bitten with the tarantula of 
curiosity, are dancing through every variety of ridiculous 
absurdity. This allows almost infinite opportunity for the humor 
and fun which so wrinkle the surface of the narrative more or 
less from the beginning down to almost the very end. 

The most remarkable contrast in the book is the quiet power 
with which the little world of boy-life is separated from the char- 
acteristics of the other world outside; while yet the twe are occa- 
sionally dovetailed together with perfect skill, and entire harmony 
of effect. The salutatory inscription breathes of the boy that 
never grows old in the heart of the ¢rwe man: 

“ For you who recall the fluttering of school-book leaves, at desks now gone to dust» 
and the waving of sunny hair in the air of long ago; childlood’s holy friendship and 
early ambitions that were never lost ; to whom the breezy hills and mist-loving vales 
and crackling, frosty winter-walks of boyhood are still clear cut, up in the sky of 
thought, as Marathon and Platza, and sheeny with apart of the same glory that 
wraps those earlier fields of history,—for you who have been boys, or are boys, or 
like boys, this book is lovingly written.” 

Dr. Lowell is evidently a boy still, in heart and feeling, and 
every heartstring vibrates within him most musically, when the 
voices of boys thrill the air. The tender pensiveness, the graphic 
truth, the sympathetic love that makes his heart yearn towards 
boys, breathes strongly throughout the book. 

When such a loving heart and powertul pen undertake the 
delineation of the characters of boys at school, we are sure of 
reading weli worthy ot the study of grown men. The tone of 
honor and truthfulness that prevails among the boys; the rela- 
tions between them and their tutors ; then between the boys and 
their “‘ Caput”; and also between the tutors ‘and the ‘ Caput”; 
even the relative bearing of the cooks in the kitchen: all are con- 
veyed with photographic accuracy and distinctness. The boyish 


love of mischief and adventure,—one of the most difficult things 
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to manage, with spirited boys, and yet maintain discipline—fur- 
nishes, of course, some of the liveliest scenes in the book. 

There are occasional general remarks which show deep insight 
into the peculiar natures of boys. Boyhood is the heroic age. It 
has been remarked often of Homer’s heroic poems, that they show 
few marks of intense observance and love for inanimate nature, 
such as abounds in modern and more self-conscious poets. Ac- 
cordingly, Dr. Lowell says, most truly, of boys:——‘ Most boys care 
little for natural objects which only stand still, and can do nothing 
Jor them. A little dog is dearer to a boy than the finest and 
largest tree that was ever seen.” 

But we must not dwell longer on the boys. Their fresh 
straightforwardness, their total absence of concealment, their 
dreams of high endeavor, their book of etymologies which they be- 
gin to write in their classic zeal, their great turkey supper, with 
the mode in which the turkey was stolen, and partly eaten, and 
they were caught and paraded, turkey and all, to the “Caput” bya 
tutor; and then the party at Mrs. Wadham’s ; and the great clos- 
ing scene on the ice, when the flags were flying for a glorious 
festival; all this we must leave the reader to find from the book 
for himself. 

We must turn toa few of the older folks. Mrs. Wadham is 
finely drawn, in contrast with her daughter, Miss Minette. The 
daughter’s higher culture and superior delicacy are an artistic foil 
to the partial coarseness, vulgarity, and ill-breeding of the mother, 
whose original substratum has been modified by wealth and 
society, but by no means obliterated. Having made up her mind 
that Brade is a Russian prince, a foreign count, or something of 
that sort, she devotes herself unsparingly te a development of the 
* mystery” of her own creation. 

But the chief “study” among the other characters, for minute- 
ness of delineation, is Mr. Thomas Parmenter. The leading 
Trustee of St. Bartholomew’s School. He has grown rich on 
Melitrech, a patent medicine, and Agvarese, a patent perfume : 
and being rich, is trying as hard as he can to be respectable, : 
patron of learning and religion, an aristocrat with a fine house 
and grounds, and a lord of the manor (as it were) with flag flying 
whenever he is at home ;—and he has a picture gallery; and a 
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Stradivarius violin, with yellow-looking “documents” to prove 
its genuineness ; and above all, he is clothed with a sense of his 
own importance, an omnipresent responsibility, which makes it 
his duty to look after everything and everybody, and comforts him 
with a conviction of the immense influence of his actions upon 
the welfare of posterity; all of which is in the highest degree 
amusing, especially when mixed up, as it often is, with a convic- 
tion of his own real ignorance about certain things; and this last 
makes him often ludicrously ready to echo the opinions of others 
who—as he supposes—know more about them than himself. The 
meetings of the Board of Trustees of 8. Bart’s School are a rich 
showing up of that which rea/ly exists in regard to tov many of 
our popular schools. There-is a conversation about the myste- 
rious boy between this Mr. Parmenter and another Trustee—a 
very sensible clergyman, named Merritt—in which there are some 
exquisite touches of character. 

We had selected several passages for quotation, but are com- 
pelled for want of room to omit them; we must refer the reader 
to the book itself. 

The tale is of a most wholesome, manly, truthful sort,—show- 
ing boys as they are, and how marvellously the Good Spirit of 
Gop moves among them and works among them, gradually lifting 
and leavening the whole life; and yet the book is without 
a particle of cant or unreality. We trust that it will not be so 
many years before Dr. Lowell gives us some further fruitage of 
his noble gifts, which have borne already such a profitable first 


and second harvest. 








THE EVANGEL. 


By Dr. Abraham Coles, M. D., LL. D. New Yore: 
D. APPLETON & Co. 1874. 


Dr. Coles never sends out any book that is not worthy of being 
well taken by the public; and the more of himself—the more of 
his own tree, unhampered, forethought work—he puts into his 
books, the better they are. His Versions (as of the Dies Ire 
Stabat Mater, and other verse) are of the best that we have, and 
rich with matter of his own, beside the rendering ; his Micro- 
cosm, in which he follows out, in poetry, the frame and structure 
of man; in which he paints the seats of thought, and feeling, and 
memory, and conscience, and gives living body to the faculties of 
man’s being, as clearly and attractively as landscapes and home- 
steads, with their indwellers, have been drawn by others, is admi- 
rable for strength, and beauty, and wisdom. 

Dr. Coles is so plainly a man of a very religious heart and a 
deeply reverential mind, that wherever we find him, in his wri- 
ting, our feeling is, at once, that of being in the company of one 
who will do more than put us on our good behavior, for he will 
teach us to be more humble and devout, before we leave him. 
Moreover he has so much learning in his favorite subjects, and so 
much critical instinct and experience, that those who can relish 
honest thinking, and tender and most skillful and true deduction, 


accept his teaching and suggestion with a ready—sometimes sur- 
prised—sympathy and confidence. Add to all this that he has 
the sure taste of a poet, and the warm and loving earnestness of 
a true believer in the redeeming Son of God, and the Catholic 
spirit of one who knows with mind and heart that Christianity at 
its beginning was Christianity, and we have the man who can 
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write such books as earnest Christian people will welcome and 
be thankful for. 

Dr. Coles’ purpose, meanwhile, and his thought of himself, are 
of the most modest sort, and the most unpresuming. In this new 
book he proposes only that “* The Evangel shall be a poetic ver- 
sion and verse by verse paraphrase, so far as it goes, of the Four 
Gospels, anciently and properly regarded as one.” He makes an 
exquisite plea, in his preface, for giving leave to the glad words 
to rejoice at the Lord’s coming in the Flesh, for which all other 
things and beings freely show their happiness. The author 
“wished to make an experiment in poetical hermeneutics.” “He 
believed that success in his attempt would depend mainly upon 
his ability to trapsfuse the Semitic life into Japhetic forms. A 


simplicity bordering on homeliness, and a fetterless freedom allied 


to prose, he felt were essential ; and framed his verse accordingly,” 


“aiming in all cases rather to be faithful than fine.” At the 
same time “one of his objects has been, particularly in his notes, 
to mediate between the student of theology and the general 
reader, and put the latter in possession of knowledge not readily 
accessible.” 

Dr. Coles’ plan follows a simple and at the same time ingenious 
course, by which the symbolic narrative, and the prophecy, and 
the great historic acts and promises of grace and providence under 
the Old Testament, bring their true share of might and meaning 
to the Gospel ; and by this plan he secures himself choice of mat- 
ter, as well as abundance. He believes that many readers are 
more drawn to subjects of this kind when treated in English 
verse, and remember better what they read in this form, and 
therefore, having broken his work into portions, according to nat- 
ural fitness and convenience, he follows, in the measure of Pope 
and Dryden, The Logos, The Lineage, The Birth, The Naming, 
The Magi’s Worship, The Childhood, The Voice Crying, The 
Baptism, Temptation, Teaching, Miracles, and Passion of the 
Lord. In this he scatters lesser poems, in other measure, as grace- 
ful and happy as his former versions. Such are a rendering of 
the Twenty-third Psalm, of Jesu dulcis memoria, a song of ran- 
somed Israel, a hymn of the consecration of the Temple, and 


others. The journey beyond Jordan gives the author occasion to 
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bring in the most important and picturesque events of the Elder 


History. 

We have seen what Dr. Coles intends and expects in his notes, 
and the reader will tind them (if he have skill for such things) a 
treasure-house, in which everything is worthy of its place. Where 
he has offered new interpretations or set forth at large interpreta- 
tions not generally received or familiar, he modestly asks only to 
have place given him, and gives to every one tree leave to ditter. 
We think that we can safely assure the Churchman that nowhere 
is there a trace of sectarian narrowness, as there is not the faint- 
est sympathy with heresy or false doctrine, notwithstanding that 
everywhere there is the largest and most true-hearted charity. 

For fresh and living argument and description, let us refer to 
the account of the River Jordan and the Dead Sea; tor intelli- 
gent statement and suggestion, given with the utmost reverence 
and modesty, we instance what the author says of Joshua and the 
sun’s standing still. 

The reader cannot open anywhere without finding in these 
notes, if he be not wiser or more learned than ourselves, a great 


deal that he never saw, or never saw so well set forth, before. 


Curist AND Orner Masters: An //istorical Inquiry into some 
of the Chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christianity 
and the heligious Systems of the Ancient World, with special 
reference to prevailing Difficulties and Objections. By Charles 
Hardwick, M.A. Third Kdition. kidite ad by Francis Proctor. 


Lonpon: MacMILLAN & Co. Crown S8vo., pp. 612. 1875. 


The lengthy title explains very fully the character of this work. 
It can hardly be called a philosophical or original study of the 
relation of the ancient religious systems to Christianity, but it is 
an exceedingly well digested compilation, and is not wanting in 


original thought. This volume in these days when comparative 
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philology has suggested the comparison of theologies, has a special 
value, and can be trusted, so far as it goes. Indeed, we know not 
where to turn for anything like it in modern literature, and it has 
already taken its place as an authority on these subjects with 
competent scholars. Archdeacon Hardwick here “ re-opens the 
investigation of those leading facts and the analysis of those ideas 
of Heathenism which the opponents of Christianity have been 
accustomed to adduce as parallel to what is found in the sacred 
volume, and as, therefore, placing Gentile systems on a level with 
the Church of God.” He holds that ‘such points of correspondency 
where they in truth exist, are explainable without in any way 
diminishing the lustre of the Gospel, or detracting in the least 
degree from the supremacy which it enjoys in the affections of 
the Christian world.” He discusses these religious systems in 
the toliowing order: The Religions that arose and still prevail 
in Hindustan and some adjoining countries, the Religions of Mex- 
ico, of China, and the Southern Seas, the Religions of Ancient 
{gypt and Persia, the Religions of Ancient Greece and Rome, 
and the Religions of the Saxon, Scandinavian, and Sclavonic 
tribes. They are introduced by chapters on the Religious ten- 
dencies of the Present Age, the Unity of the Human Race, and 
the Characteristics of Religion under the Old Testament. The 
whole makes a compact and valuable treatise, and altogether the 
best single book upon the subject which is accessible in the Eng- 
lish Janguage. Mr. Proctor has added in this latest edition a few 
notes from the author’s manuscript, and there is a prefatory me- 
moir in which the leading incidents in Archdeacon Hardwick’s 
life are set forth. He died froma fall in the Pyrenees, August 
19th, 1869, when only thirty-eight years old, and had done the 
work of a lifetime even at that early age. Besides numerous 
monographs on historical and antiquarian subjects, he had pub- 
lished two volumes of Church History, and the History of the 
Articles of Religion, the present volume, and a volume of Ser- 
mons, and these * have made him a name among the writers of 
the English Church which will not soon be forgotten.” The pub- 
lishers have done the reading public a favor in reproducing this 
important work in one volume in a style and size which is most 
convenient for use, and at a price which places it within the reach 


of every scholar. 
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A Snorr Hisrory or rar Encuisn Prorcr, by J. PR. Green, M.A.,., 
Exraminer in the School of Modern History, Oxford, With 
Maps and Tables. Loxvon: Macminran & Co. 12mo. pp. 


On 
‘ 


88 


The extraordinary favor with which this volume has beon re- 
ceived by every school of critics indicates its unusual value. <A 
volume was needed which was less bulky than Hume or Macan- 
lay, or Froude, or Lingard, which should give the gist of the in- 
stinctive monographs in which separate sections have been treated, 
which should be written in accordance with the principles of 
sociology, and which should set forth the essential greatness and 
nobility of the English people. The new treatment of history 
demands something more than the picturesque narrative of Ma 
caulay and something less than the one-sidedness of Froude and 
Lingard. Mr. Greene has met those conditions and produced a 
work which has the absorbing interest of a romance, the bright- 
ness and grace of literary treatment, a strong grasp of the real 
philosophy of national lite, and the impartial tone of a man who 
seeks the truth. Open the book anywhere and you will read as 
long as yonr time will permit; it goes into detail enongh to  sat- 
isfy the ordinary reader, and presents the very words of the actors 
so that you see them not as the historical personages in a grand 
museum, but as the living and moving characters in the drama of 
life. 

His success in the treatment of history is something remarka- 
ble. Compilations are notoriously dull, the mere records of facts 
and dates, but Mr. Green’s book is lifted out of the category ot 
second-hand works into the region of original research and the 
absolute mastery of materials. His history is a work of genius, 
and it is worth careful study to discover the secret of his success. 
[It will be found, we think, in the thorough and careful mastery of 
his subject, and the full and free use of what may be called the 
historical imagination, the power to reproduce the past in the 
present, the power which is so strong a feature in the histories of 
Mr. Parkman, and in the historical drama of Philip VanArte- 
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velde. Mr. Green’s style is unambitious, yet always correct ; 
words stand for ideas, and better words could not be selected. He 
has produced a work which it is hard to criticise unfavorably, be- 
cause it has no important defects. It meets a great want and is 
furnished with maps, tables and index for actual use in education. 
It must supersede all the wretched compilations of late years, and 
isa work which entitles the author to our heartiest gratitude. 
The best thing about such a book is that it is sure to be read 
by the people who read to understand the history of the English 
race; and it will educate persons to see what is of most impor- 
tance. The conventional figures of military and political history 
oceupy less than the space usually given to them, because Mr. 
Gree wished to find a place for figures little heeded in common 
history—the figures of the missionary, the poet, the printer, the 
merchant, or the philosopher. He endeavors to draw special at- 
tention to the religious, intellectual, and industrial progress of the 
nation, and to show how all “ constitutional progress has been the 
result of social development.” If this book could be read by the 
thoughttul men in all the different professions, to say nothing of 
the vast array of intelligent workingmen in our country, it would 
work a mighty change in our intellectual and social growth, and 
infuse the best principles of the English nation into our American 


life. 


SociaL Lire In GREECE; From Homer to Menander. By 
the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. Lonpon: MAcMILLAN & Co. 1874. pp. 400. 


There is a pleasant individuality about this book which will 
commend it to most of our readers. The author writes in a clear 


and expressive style, and shows himself well acquainted with the 


topic he is discussing. He has his own views about matters and 
things, and he is sutticiently well read in the Greek writers whose 
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works have come down to us, to speak with some authority as a 
scholar and critic. Mr. Mahaffy is somewhat of an iconoclast, it 
is true; but perhaps not unreasonably so. He is, for instance, 
evidently disposed to the skepticism of Wolf in regard to Homer, 
which theory has been revived and sustained with much acute- 
ness by Professor F. A. Paley, the latest English editor of the 
Iliad. He also has no liking for Thucydides, and expresses his 
astonishment that no critic before his day has observed how one- 
sided, unfair, and greatly over-rated is that famous historian, 
whom a scholar and judge like Dr. Arnold of Rugby almost 
worshipped. He speaks with much severity, too, of Pericles, the 
model statesman of Athens in her glory; and although manifest- 
ing radical proclivities in favor ot Democracy, he gives a much 
less elevating view of what Democracy accomplished in the case 
of the Greeks than is expressed by standard authorities, as K. O. 
Muller, Boekh, Grote, Thirlwall, ete. He breaks a lance now 
and then with Grote, or anybody else that comes in his way, and 
he gives utterance to opinions on various points of morality and 
religion, to which we should be disposed to take considerable 
exception. 

And yet, after all, we are disposed to think that Mr. Mahaffy 
has done a good work. Even those of us whose views are settled 
on a number of questions which the writer of this book contro- 
verts, can hardly fail to derive benetit from reading his interesting 
and timely volume; for it may be that, in our tendency to hero- 
worship, we have gone too far in one direction, and we may 
hence be profited by examining the criticisms and independent 
judgment of an intelligent and earnest scholar. Entertaining 
this conviction, we ask for the present volume the attention of al] 
who wish to know something worth knowing about Greece and 
Grecian life and manners. 
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Discovrses J/lustrative of the Nature and Work of the Holy 
Spirit, and other papers. By the late Rev. Samuel Seabury, 
D.D.  Edlited by the Rev. Wm. Jones Seabury, M. A. New 


York: Porr, Youne & Co. Crown 8vo, pp. 200. 


Tue Paractrre: An Exsay on the Personality and Ministry of 
the Holy Ghost, with reference to some current discussions, 
New York: Scrisyer, Armstrone & Co. Small 8vo. pp. 
418. 1875. 


These volumes are an excellent illustration of the difference of 
view and methods of teaching between a Churchman and a 
denominationalist. Dr. Seabury is c/arwm et venerabile nomen as 
asound and clear exponent ot Christian and Church doctrine. 
Dr. Parker, the reputed author of “ The Paraclete,” is well-known 
as the author of * Ecce Deus,” and of several less important vol- 
umes, and as the pastor of the City Temple, London, where so 
recently the Rev. Mr. Freemantle has defied the English ecclesi- 
astical law and the Bishop of London by preaching for the pur- 
pose, as he would say, of showing or testing the breadth of the 
English Church. Dr. Seabury with characteristic purpose goes at 
once to the bottom of his subject, and thougb the discourses have 
not the consecutive order of a treatise, they are clear and con- 
vincing statements of the permanent teaching of the Church, and 
cover the much debated ground of recent discussions, in the Gen- 
eral Convention and elsewhere, in regard to regeneration, the 
union of the Church with Christ, the presence of Christ in 
Heaven and in the Temple of the Holy Ghost, the Immaculate 
Conception, the Sacrifice of the Altar, and kindred topics. They 
are supplemented by papers published by Dr. Seabury in the 
Church Journal on the questions raised by so-called ritualists, 
and the volume ends with a statement concerning the late Semin- 
ary troubles and the question of non-communicating attendance. 
We hope that something further may be published from Dr. Sea- 
bury’s MSS. and we are sure that everything from his pen must 
command the attention of the best minds in the Church. These 


discourses are specially useful as a statement of the principles of 
truth in regard to the nature and work of the Holy Spirit. “ They 
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are fitted,” in the words of the Son, “ to promote a correct under- 
standing of the nature of the Church itself, and of the Christian 
Sacraments, and their bearing upon the personal holiness and 
development of individual Christians.” The positive value of this 
work is therefore of the highest character, and while we cannot en- 
dorse all of Dr.Seabury’s opinions, as contained in his minor papers, 
we can commend his discourses as among the best of their kind. 

Dr. Parker in considering the same subject, evidently iu chapters 
which have previously done service as sermons,treats it superticially, 
talks about it, but rather from the outside than as its absolute 
master. Not that his voiume does not contain a great deal which 
is excellent and suggestive, but he does not dig down to fundamen- 
tal principles. The real significance of the Christian Sacraments is 
nowhere stated, and while the absolute supremacy of the spirivual 
life is everywhere insisted on, the special functions of the Holy 
Ghost are not brought forward. Given, the admirable teaching 
in principles which is furnished by Dr. Seabury and the pages of 
Dr. Parker are interesting and instructive, but they show a want 
of breadth of view and depth of thought, and are, like most vol- 
umes which come from men of his order of thought, instructive as 
individual opinions, but not constructive of the faith of others, 
“The Paraclete” is supplemented by a thorough discussion of the 
religious views of John Stuart Mill, Prof. Huxley, and Prof. Tyn- 
dall, in which line of teaching Dr. Parker seems to excel. True 
and beautiful, not profound nor elemental are his thoughts and 
statements; but for the practical knowledge on which all right 
Christian living depends, one discourse of Dr. Seabury is worth 
more than Dr, Parker’s entire volume. Dr. Seabury works from 
the centre outward to particulars; Dr. Parker from particulars up 
to a centre, and this, from one point of view, is the radical differ- 
ence in thought and teaching between a Churchman and a 


dissenter. 
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Latin Hymns, with English Notes. For use in Schools and Col- 
leges. By F. A. March, LL. D. New Yorx: Harper 
& brorners. 12mo. pp. 335. 


Prof. March has prepared this volume as the first of a series to 
be used in a classical course in accordance with a bequest made 
for this purpose by Mr. Benjamin Douglass to Lafayette College. 
We doubt whether a Christian Greek and Latin course like this 
can supersede the ordinary classical studies, but this volume is in- 
valuable to the stadent, and especially to the mature scholar, and 
could be studied to advantage in any University course. Pre- 
viously Archbishop Trench’s Latin Poetry was the only accessible 
volume to the ordinary student. Prof. March has taken the good 
things in Trench and other collections, including the primitive 
and medizeval hymns, and made the best collection extant for 
common use. Thus, hymns are the Latin folk poems and have 
been called “the Bible of the people.” Prof. March aptly says 
that “‘ for inspiring and elevating thought, and for vigor, harmony, 
and simplicity of language, the hymns are better than any Augus- 
tan odes.” The authors include St. Hilary, St. Ambrose, St. 
Augustine, Gregory the Great, the Venerable Bede, Alenin, Abe- 
lard, St. Bernard of Cluny, Aquinas, and Thomas a Kempis. 
The volume has notes and biographical sketches, an essay on the 
rise and growth of the Latin Hymns, and all the apparatus for 


successful use. 


Tue Cuurcu Ipentirren, by a reference to the History of tts 
Origin, Extension, and Perpetuation, with special reference to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, by Wm. 
D. Wilson, DD., LLD., L.HD. New Yorx: E. P. Dor- 
ton & Co. 1875. 


A beautiful and cheap edition of this well known and valuable 
book. 
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Parnassus. Ldited by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston: JAMES 
R. Oscoop & Co. Small 8 vo. pp. 570. 


Mr. Emerson is one of those rare literary workers whose pro- 
ductions always bear the marks of thought and culture, and who 
writes always at his best. His essays contain perhaps the most 
exquisite passages in American literature, and whenever he speaks 
his ripest thoughts, men listen, whether they agree with lim or 
not. This volume originated “from an old habit of copying any 
poem or lines that interested me into a blank book.” It is rare to 
have a poct’s collection of his favorite poems. This is precisely 
what Mr, Emerson has consented to do, and the result has justified 
expectations in the fact that the volume has already passed to a 
second edition, and become a favorite with those who read the best 
books. You miss here much which other men admire, and find 
very little which all people will not pronounce good. Poems of 
nature have, as one might imagine, the largest place; next come 
those which treat of human life, and next those which dwell upon 
the intellectual and contemplative side of life, while comparatively 
small space is given to the comic, humorous, pathetic, or terrible. 
The selection illustrates the tastes of the Concord sage and philos- 
opher as much as a man’s selection of books for his own library 
shows his range of thought, and contains much which is omitted 
trom other anthologies. It is introduced by a preface of some 
length in which Mr. Emerson discourses with wonderful beauty 
and justice of the leading poets, from Chaucer to Tennyson, say- 
ing as only he can say, what are the leading characteristics of 
each. The volume is one, therefore, of unique interest and of 
special value. It does not supersede, but rather supplements and 
rounds out all other collections. 


~Manvat or Fairy Devotion, by C. 7. Q@. New York: Port, 


Youne & Co. 


The well-known initials of the Bishop of Tennessee are a sufti- 
cient recommendation to this little manual, 
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A CoMMENTARY ON THE Acts oF THE APosTLEs, by the Rev. W. 
Denton, M. A., Worcester College, Oxford. dn two Volumes. 
Voll. Lonpon: Grorere Bett & Sons. New York: Port, 
Youna & Co. 


A much needed book, treating “the Acts” from a Church 
standpoint ; full of matter, yet concise; learned, yet so arranged 
that it is interesting and useful to the ordinary reader, The in- 
troduction discusses fully the questions of name, date, author, 
language, ecclesiastical polity, objections, &c., all, except the last, 
in short essays. The “ objections” are fully and fairly considered 
and answered. The commentary itself is textual after the usual 
English plan ; in the footnotes are given briet quotations in the 
originals for the scholar; at the end of some of the chapters 
longer notes, as on “* The Sanhedrim,” &. The explanations are 
clear and concise, the doctrinal teaching sound, and the practical 
reflections rational and devout. This first volume contains 
twelve chapters. We heartily recommend it to both clergy and 


people. 


Sermons on THE Episttes and GospEts, for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the year, by the Rev. Isaac Williams, 
B. D. 2Vols. Rivinerons, Lonpon. Porr, Youne & Co. 
New York. 


We have received the first volume of this New Edition, con- 
taining the sermons from Advent to Tuesday in Whitsun-week. 
Mr. Williams’ works are so well-known in this country that it is 
unnecessary for us to say one word of praise regarding them. But 
if it should happen that any of our readers are not familiar with 


his writings, we advise them at once to send tor this book, and 
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are sure they will thank us for calling their attention to it. These 
are not sermons in the ordinary sense of the word; they are 
something better—meditations on the Epistles and Gospels, a 
weaving together of holy thoughts and practical suggestions. No 
one can read them without a deeper insight into the spiritual 
teachings of Holy Writ, nor arise from their perusal without more 
earnest desire for holiness. Properselections might be found very 
useful to Lay readers. This is a new, cheap, and convenient 
edition. 


Asout Men anp Tutnas; Papers from my Study-Table Drawer, 
by Rev. C. 8. Henry, DD. New York: Tuomas Warrraker. 


Where all is good it is diffienlt to specify, yet we venture to 
call the reader’s attention to the paper on “ Doing our own 


ss 
work. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


A Forreone Conciusion, By W. D. Howells. Boston: J. R. 
Osac OD. & Co. 


Tue Lire Anp Lerrers oF Rownanp WriiiiAms, D. D.. With 
Extracts from his Note Books. Edited by his Wife. In two 
volumes. Lonvon: Henry S. Kine & Co. 


Cuaprers on Anmats. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Boston: 


Roserts Broruers. 


ScrernaturaL Rexicion. An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 
Revelations. In two volumes. Fifth Edition. Lonnox: Lone- 


MAN, GREEN & Co.: Boston: Roserts BRorners. . 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS. 





ALFGAR, THE DANE; A tale of the days of Edmund Ironside. 
By Rev. A. D. Crake,{B. A. Rivinerons, Loxpon. Port, 
Youne & Co.,N. Y. 


Snort Essays anp Lessons on THE Fxstivars, Fass, anp Sars’ 
Days of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Fourth American 
Edition. pp? 334. New York: THomas WHITTAKER. 


THe Bishop and NannetreE, By Mrs. F. Burge Smith. 
THomas WauiTraker, N. Y. 


Lapy Rosamonn’s Boox. By Lucy Helen Guernsey. THOMAS 
Wuirtaker, N. Y. 


THe Boy’s Book anour INnpIANs, by Rev. Edmund B. Tuttle. 
J. B. Lipprncorr & Co., PHita.; THomas Wuirraker, N.Y. 


Looxine Ur; or, Nanny West and her Grandson. 

Mrrtam’s Triats; a Child’s Story. 

Pieces or Sitver. 

Lennte’s Brave. 

Auice NevitLte; or “A Little Child shall lead them.” Port, 
Youne & Co., N. Y. 


The above have all been examined, and are recommended as 
excellent for Sunday-School Libraries. 
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THE CREAT ORCAN IN THE BROOKLYN TABERNACLE, BUILT BY JARDINE & SON. 


tAThe organ represented in the above cut is the largest in Brooklyn, and one of the largest on this continent. It was built for the Brooklyn Tabernacle, by JanDINE & Son, who 
have made more magnificent organs than any other organ-building firm in the United States. It is about sixty feet in width, thirty in depth, and over fifty feet high, It is great 
not only in its size, in its volume of sound, and in the perfection of its mechanism, but in the excellence of its tones, and the variety of musical effects which it is capable of pro- 
ducing. For solidity and power, the diapasons in this organ are not excelled by any in existence, while for orchestral effects, the solo stops and mixtures furnish a wealth of all 


that is novel and beautiful 
The organ in Dr. Tyng’s church in Forty-second street, and the organ in 8t. George’s, Stuyvesant Square, were also built by this firm, and with the above are three of the 


largest organs in the country 


| JARDINE &€ SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
EAST 389th STREET. NEAR SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 
Descriptive Price List Sent on Application. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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AMERICAN CHURCH REVIEW. 


The Rev. John M. Leavitt, D.D., having transferred to me all 
his interest therein, I have become Proprietor and sole Editor of 
the American Cuvurcu Review. 

I have taken this serious responsibility upon me, believing that 
the Church in this Country ought to have and will support a 
Quarterly Review, properly conducted. I ask of my personal 
friends, and of those who desire to see such a work sustained in 
this Church, to aid me in this arduous undertaking, especially by 
obtaining new subscribers and thus practically expressing their 
sympathy with an effort which I can honestly say has been under- 
taken, not with any hope of profit, for to use a vulgar phrase, 
“there is no money in it,” but in the hope of doing good to the 
Church of my love, in whose service so large a portion of my life 
has been spent. 

May I not hope that those Churchmen will aid in its support 
who wish to see advocated, in a more permanent form than in the 
weekly journal, a Churchmanship conservative but not obstructive, 
evangelical and apostolic, eclectic but carefully discriminative, 
attentive to the problems of the present age, and endeavoring to 
solve them by the rules of the old unchangeable truths of Reve- 
lation. 


EDWARD BRENTON BOGGS, 


The ottice of the Amertcan Cuvurcn Review is transferred to 
No. 5 Cooper Union, N. Zz 
All communieations requiring immediate attention should be 


addressed to the Editor at his residence, Newark, N. J. 
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CHRISTIAN FAITH AND THEOLOGY. 


There is no more marked feature in the religion of our time, 
than the tendency to divorce Christian truth from the theological 
formularies in which it has long been embodied. Undoubtedly 
it shows in some of its shapes a decay of faith; but when we 
carefully study the fact on all sides, such a solution cannot wholly 
explain it. It appears not only in writers like Matthew 
Arnold, who find in Hebrew or Christian “ literature ” no dogma 
whatever, but in Protestant bodies, hitherto the stoutest defenders 
of their own confessions; in the gradual decline of tenets, like 
those of predestination and reprobation, so often the war-ery of sects 
after the reformation ; in movements toward the harmony of old 
school and new; in the larger place given in theological educa- 
tion to doctrinal history, above the systems of one school or time; 
in the general indifference to controversial preaching; and even, 
I say it gladly, in the “unconscious philosophy,” (for the “philoso- 
phy of the unconscious” plays a larger part in our Christianity 
than we know), of the stiffest Anglican, who calls himself the 
champion of dogmatic unity, but will give up all articles and 
retreat to the “ Nicene basis.” We must surely see, therefore, in 
such a change the legitimate, though unripe fruit of Church his- 
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tory. it means that Protestantism has through a long, harsh 
experience reached a further step, and is learning its need of a 
unity of Christendoip, which can never come out of rival meta- 
physical systems. That unity is far from an accomplished fact. 
It can never be found in the surrender of all creed. But it is, as 
I hold, to come through His Providence who guides the truth, out 
of the earnest struggle, which is the distinctive feature of our 
age. In such a view of the tendency, a sound scholar can neither 
accept the notion of those who reject dogma, nor the equal error 
of those who will cure our scepticism by reviving the dogmatic 
tyranny which begot the revolt against it. The want of our 
Church education to-day is a thorough study of the mutual rela- 
tions of revealed faith and theological science. It is an intricate 
subject ; but even a clear outline may reconcile honest thinkers, 
and perhaps help to cure some common mistakes of our Anglican 
theory. 

We must then, at the outset, look at the Christian truth in each 
sphere of primitive faith and theological inquiry ; for we can only 
thus know their harmony, and the cause of our misconceptions. 
It is the ground, from which we begin all such study, that the 
religion of Christ was given in the form of a living history. 
Revelation contains the positive truth of Him, who came the divine 
Saviour of mankind. But it was no system of speculative wis- 
dom concerning the nature of God, the mental or moral powers, 
such as is taught in the schools of science; it was the declara- 
tion of one fact, the redemption of men from sin and_ their 
fellowship as children of God. All the doctrines, which are 
the teaching of Christianity, are to be viewed in the light of 
this central truth of redemption, as it opens in its manifold 
relations the knowledge of God as a Father, our moral condition, 
our duty, and our destiny. And as it is thus in its essence no 
philosophy, but a practical and living Gospel, so it is embodied for 
us in the New Testament, in that record which always preserves 
it as real history. We read its word as it fell from his own 
lips; as it was incarnated in his own sinless person. That 
creed, which he gave as the inheritance of the Church, the 
name of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, was no metaphysical form- 
ula, but a seal of the faith into which all were to be “ discipled ” 
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and baptized, as children of one Father and brethren of one 
household. Nor is this conception of primitive Christianity 
less plain, as we pass to the church of the Acts and Epistles. 
There is the same simple, living unity of belief; and although we 
see in the Pauline Epistles as well as elsewhere, the signs of an 
organized body, an “ Apostles’ teaching and fellowship,” yet there 
is no theology in any just meaning of the word. The faith is no 
tradition in the sense of a digest of doctrines, of articles and con- 
fessions ; the epistles are the current historic writing of the early 
chureh, and to be studied in their connection with the life of 
that age, if we would know their worth to us. 

Such is the view of the Christian faith which divides us at the 
threshold from any who make it in its essence the revelation of a 
system of abstract doctrines. The difference is at the root. The 
one view changes it into a speculative theology in its original sub- 
stance, or a traditional swmma of the Church. This makes it 
more than doctrine, a divine history ; no “ Gospel of notions,” but 
the Word in the conscience and life of men. The facts of our 
sonship, our sin, our redemption, of the incarnate life and grace 
of Christ are the same now as when they were given in the sacred 
history. The Catholicity of faith lies in the character of such a 
truth ; for only thus can it be held “ everywhere, always and by all.” 
It cannot rest on council or creed as its ultimate ground. And it is 
because this fact is forgotten, that the Scriptures have been made, 
instead of the book of divine history, the repertory of proof texts. 
[ need not dwell on examples. Thus the Epistle to the Romans 
has been so often distorted into a system of “ election” in the 
Calvinistic sense, or diluted into an Arminian theory of * contin- 
geney,” when if read in the light of true historic criticism, it unfolds 
the Catholic truth of the calling of redeemed men into one house 
hold of God in Christ, instead of a little race-election in Abra- 
ham. Every doctrine, whether of the Trinity, the atonement, 
regeneration, eternal life and death, has been in one school or 
another taken out of this living connection of Scripture, and 
identified with a system. If there be one fruitful result of Bibli- 
cal science, it is that it has taught us to read the New Testament 


not as an arsenal of weapons for the defense of vur later structures 
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of doctrine or church polity, but in its own light as the history 
of a truth more divine than all “ bodies of divinity.” 

Wecan thus pass to the relation of revealed faith to theology. It 
is the necessary demand of the Christian intellect, as it studies on 
manifold sides the problems of the nature of God, of our human 
being, of eternal life, that it must have its scientific exposition. 
But aChristian theology has thus within itself two elements. It can 
never be a mere system of speculation, but must view such questions 
always in relation to its own central divine truth. Yet it must pre- 
sent this truth in the forms of human reasoning, and therefore it 
must be mingled with the philosophic conceptions and methods of 
itstime. As such, therefore, theological science is a history, which 
we are to trace through the whole development of the Christian 
church. It is not a fixed, unchanging revelation, nor is it the arbi- 
trary dogma of an ecclesiastical body. But it is not on this account 
amass of confused, warring opinions ; it is the exposition of the one 
Word of God, as it has passed through the successive phases of 
Christian thought. It obeys the law of orderly science. There 
are thus certain guiding conditions of doctrinal growth. In the 
first place there is an order of development in the character of 
revealed truth itself. Theology begins with the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, the nature of God in Christ. Its next step is the 
study of the nature of man in his original powers and his sinful con- 
dition. This view must lead to the doctrine of redemption, the 
relation of God to man in the work of a mediator; and it is 
last completed in the relation of man to this revelation of 
grace. In this light the modern divisions of the science ; 
theology, anthropology, soteriology are verified by the study of 
doctrinal history. I shall only beg leave to differ in one weighty 
point. Our last division, which, as I shall show, belongs to Prot- 
estant thought, should be Christian ethics, embracing the whole 
domain of personal faith and the connection of the spiritual life 
withthe church asasocial body. But this order of thought, again, 
has its expression in the successive periods of the church. Theology 
finds in the peculiar genius and culture of each the soil of its growth. 
The subtle, speculative mind of the Greek, educated in the ideas 
of Plato; the practical life of the Latin, nursed in the atmosphere 
of law; the scholastic age, under the mastery of Aristotelian 
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logic; the freer, more inward spirit of Protestantism give their 
stamp to the result. We see in each only a part in the whole of 
this theological process ; in each one-sided modes of inquiry and 
imperfect gains. But there is no less essential unity. That unity 
is in the living faith of the Church ; and in the attainment, age after 
age, of clearer and more completed knowledge, as the false dog- 
matisms, the partial systems are sloughed off, while no positive 
truth is lost. Such is the true law of historic growth. — It is not, 
as with Mr. Newman, the development of a mass of uncritical 
tradition in the Roman communion ; a theory which can twist a 
few sentences of Scripture into the worship of Mary, or consecrate 
any fancies of the Fathers as Catholic verities. Dut it is 
the sound, reasonable study of the mind of the Church, its strug- 
gles, its patient inquiries, its triumphs; one unbroken commentary 
on the mind of Christ. 

Such a view of the character of Christian theology we are 
now to verify in a rapid look at its history. It was the 
necessity of the Church, as it passed after the Apostolic 
time out of its unreflective childhood to riper thought, to come 
into contact with the existing ideas of Jewish and Gentile culture. 
There were speculative errors, such as we trace already in the 
Epistles to the Colossians and that of St. John, soon to ripen into 
full grown Gnostic schools; there were the strange admixtures 
ot the Greek mind with the East in the Neo-Platonism of the time. 
It was in conflict with these that the truth of Christ must. strive, 
and win its just triumph over the intellect of the world, as well 
as over its conscience and life. Yet it is not at once we find the 
systematic fruits of such agrowth. The earliest literature, beside 
the formation of the N. T. Canon, is seen in little else than the 
simple letters of the Apostolic Fathers. Nor do we have the 
upbuilding in any proper sense of a theology in the thinkers of the 
next period, like Clement, Origen, Tertullian, who were mainly 
busied with apologetics against the heathen philosophy, or in ex- 
posing the fantastic speculations, which had ripened in the Gnostic 
sects. These are the Stromata, to use the phrase of Clement, 
out of which there soon arises the clearer view of the tundamen- 
tal ideas of a Christian theology. The true symbol of that unity 
which the church had reached is to be found in the Apostles’ 
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Creed. It is characteristic of it, that it has no date, but is really 
the record of an oral confession, varying in its detail as we gather 
it from Irenzus or Tertullian, yet substantially the same. 
That symbol gives us the very lineaments of the childlike mind, 
just passing to conscious manhood. It is simple, positive, historic. 
We have only to compare it with the later creed of Nice, to see 
the years of reflective thought that lie between its plain declara- 
tion of the Father or the Christ of the Gospels, and the scientific 
definitions of the “ one substance.” 

But we observe now the distinct gathering of all the philosophic 
tendencies within the Church into one channel. It was in the 
question of the nature of God that the Greek intellect for ages 
had found the aim of its most subtle inquiry ; and hence, both by 
the religious and mental necessity of the time, the doctrine of the 
Incarnation absorbed the life of the Greek Church down to its 
decline. There are indeed throughout the pages of those Fathers 
many discussions of the nature of man, redemption and kindred 
truths; perhaps I may say a richer vein of philosophic genius, as 


it was fed by the ideas of Plato, than in the sterner systems of 


the West. But the one lasting gift to the theology of the Church, 
the key of all those conflicts and triumphs, is in the doctrine of God 
in Christ. We see the two poles of opinion in the Ebionite, who 


regarded Christ on his human side as an emanation of the divine 


wisdom, and the Sabellian, who obscured the personality of 


Christ and made the Trinity a mode of manifestation; but 
we trace in the early Fathers no full adjustment of the question, 
until Arianism brings into sharp antagonisin the truth and the 
error. The mind of the Church had grown ripe for thorough 
definition. It accepted the doctrine that the Son of God, the 
Saviour, can be no created being, ‘but the God-man, the 


Word made flesh. But the controversy, although the work cf 


theologians, was not merely aspeculative thing ; it was the clearer 
statement of a truth, which lived in the faith of the whole body. 
There was thus a further step from the exposition of the doctrine to 
its fixed character as the symbol of the Church. Athanasius only 
gave voice to the universal conviction ; and the creed became an 
historical landmark, to be yet further completed by the later de- 


cisions concerning the person and will of Christ. 
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In this earliest example we lave the principle of the method, 
which we must apply to the general study of theology. It meets 
the two misconceptions of it. We see the untruth of the large 
class of critics down to Baur, who have sought to trace the doc- 
trine of the Trinity to the infusion of Neo-Platonic ideas into the 
simpler religion. Undoubtedly the Christian theology was deeply 
indebted for its modes of speculative thought to the Greek wis- 
dom ; and we find its conceptions of the divine Word, of substance 
and person embodied in the creed. But the doctrine was not the 
creation of a new faith. It affirmed no more than the Gospels, 
that the Son of God was the only begotten, the Word in whom 
dwelt the fulness of the Father; God of God; Light of light. 
Yet, on the other hand, we are not to suppose that the doctrine 
of the Trinity in its defined theological form was held by the 
early believers. It was the wish of Jeremy Taylor that so subtle 
a phrase had never been introduced into the Christian faith. , The 
very. words, substance and person, are only finite efforts of 
our philosophy to comprehend the infinite nature of God. 
The living truth of the Incarnation, as it speaks from the 
person and sinless grace of the Son of God, is the object 
of faith; and the minute questions of will and _ nature 
are only ‘the bones of the theological skeleton. There may be 
divines like Newman, who in an ecstasy of scholastic devotion 
calls the Athanasian creed a hymn of praise; but our ideas of 
hymnology are quite different. We do not confound faith and 
science, but give each its place. It is thus we understand the 
unity of the Christian truth with the theology of Nice. It was 
the purpose of Bishop Bull in his Defensio, to show the consensus 
of the Church in regard to this doctrine; but the detect of his 
reasoning, although essentially true, is that while he proves in 
earlier or later writers one orthodox belief, he does not point out 
the plain differences in the growth of thought before the Nicene 
time. It is only partly true that the definitions were called out 
by heresies, since much of church opinion was no heresy before 
the decisions, but what Athanasius called the “ athletic” of the 
time. Justin. Martyr and Origen leaned toward the theory of 
emanation. Athanasius himself, in one passage, inclines to the 
Monothelite view ; and his ideas of the personality of the Holy 
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Spirit are very ambiguous. There can be no greater error than 
the notion, which has been fastened on many minds by our Oxford 
school, that the doctrine of the Trinity was a theological deposit, 
held by the “concurrent authority” of the church and settled by 
the vote of an episcopal majority. The revelation of Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit has its fullest witness in the record of the 
New Testament ; and hence this symbol remains for us, beyond 
all formularies, the greatest monument of doctrinal history. 
We see in it the character of a theological age; but we keep it 
as alike venerable, because it embodies the deepest truth of Holy 
Scripture, and because it declares the unity of the church, while 
it was yet unbroken by discords, 

Such is the law we may carry through the whole after history. 
Our sketch must be brief. We turn to the period of the Latin 
church ; and in accordance with the Western mind, less specula- 
tive, educated in the legal training of Rome, is the character of 
the system it builds. The problem of man, of freedom and divine 
grace,of sin as the universal fact of history, employs its master intel- 
lect Augustin. His doctrine of the organic unity of the race, as 
the inheritor of evil, and its restored unity in Christ, the head of 
humanity, is the root-truth which grew into the whole theology 
of his own church, and passed down to the Protestantism of Cal- 
vin. But its defect is equally clear. The Platonism of the 
great teacher led him to mingle his ideas of substance with 
his conception of man, and thus to adopt that notion of corporate 
life, which ended at last in an arbitrary theory of inability, of 
irresistible grace, and regeneration through the sacrament. The 
personal and ethical side of the truth was left incomplete. It is 
the next step in this development of the Latin system we see in 
the theology of Anselm. His doctrine of the atonement is the 
application of the same profound view of human nature. It an- 
swers the question, Cur Deus Homo? Why did God become man ¢ 
But we have in this severe thinker not only the idea of his greater 
master ; we find the stamp of that forensic education, which Maine 
has ingeniously noticed in his work on ancient Law. Much of 
the theological technology, which we use to-day with little thought 
of its source, was so bequeathed to the literature of the Church. 
The view of Anselm was a noble contribution to christian doct- 
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rine. It presented the sacrifice of Christ as necessary in 
the work of redemption; but it regarded it only as a penalty 
of divine law; it did not view it as the free offering of Christ’s 
love, nor did it touch the personal relation of the penitent, purified 
conscience, through which we receive the life of the Redeemer with- 
in us. Thus the error went with the truth. We perceive its fruits 
in the scholastic system, which followed it. We are never to lose 
sight of the wonderful intellectual power of that age, or the debt 
we owe to its thinkers from Aquinas to the mystics, who prepared 
the way for a more spiritual teaching; but the Church had reached 
the point, where its faith had become a metaphysical Summa, en- 
crusted in Aristotelian logic; and its religion a corporate life, fed 
by the grace of sacraments. 

We are thus prepared to know the meaning of the Protestant 
theology. No blinder error can be named, than that which con- 
demns the Reformation as the overturn of positive truth. The 
twin doctrines, which are its corner stone, that of justification by 
faith, and the sufficiency of Scripture, were the necessary comple- 
tion of Christian theology; the onward step in the ideas, 
which had been working in the mind of the Church ; the advance 
of the conscience and spiritual life beyond the sacramental sys- 
tem of the past. ‘There was not a positive doctrine of God, of 
sin, of atonement, of grace, which was rejected by the Reformers. 
Indeed their error was, that they had not outgrown the habits of 
scholastic thought ; and while they broke the ecclesiastical fetters, 
the sterner thinkers like Calvin retained many such tenets as that 
of absolute decrees, bequeathed from Augustin. The theological 
activity of Protestantism has been its evil and good together. 
It has sought unity in a metaphysical Christianity ; and its rival 
confessions have broken its spiritual life. Yet while we are not 
to defend its divisions, we can see its real character with 
clearer eyes that a Bossuet in his “ Variations,” or a narrow 
churchman of our time. We can see under its partial systems the 
one essential aim, which links it with the whole progress of doc- 
trinal history. The ethical side of Christianity, as I said at the 
outset, which embraces the relation of the personal faith to the 
church, the free study of the word of God to authority, is the 
work of Protestantism. It cannot return to the unity of an jinfal- 
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lible body. That end can only come, when it has passed beyond 
its speculative differences te a truer conception of organic 
unity than is found in any of its divisions. It must learn that 
Christianity is not shut within Dort or Augsburg. But its doc- 
trinal and spiritual activities are part of the life of the Church, 
and there can be no reunion of Christendom which is not the 
result of its movement. 

With this study of the history of doctrine, we are now ready 
to sum those principles, which we can apply to the questions that 
concern our own time. We have learned the harmony existing 
between Christian faith and theological inquiry. There has been 
and is in all ages an unchanged unity of revealed truth. It abides 
in the word of God, which contains all that is necessary 
to salvation; it abides by the presence -of that Spirit, 
who bears witness in each conscience to the same facts 
of sin and need, the same gift of love in a Redeemer, the 
same laws of duty and the same hope of life eternal. But there 
is with these also a constant growth of Christian learning, 
which is embodied in Biblical criticism and doctrinal science. 
These three elements, the Word, the spiritual life, the tradition of 
the church make up the whole of the existing Christianity in each 
successive period. There is no contradiction between them, but 
the relation is the same as in all spheres of knowledge. Science 
registers the movement of the stars, but it does not create the stars ; 
and while a Laplace makes his map of the heavens, the seaman 
guides his ship over the waters by the same light. Christian 
science does not create or add any truth, which is not essentially 
in the revelation, but it has opened and is still opening its fuller 
meaning. Doctrinal unity, therefore, is to be found in the connec- 
tion of its truths with each other. There cam be no fixed or infallible 
character in the system of one age. The word of God cannot be 
shut up by its interpretations; nor can the Church claim a “ con- 
current authority” with it. The truth must be always open to 
criticism, and the imperfect ideas of the past corrected by fresher 
and fuller inquiry. No age can exactly copy the modes of thought 
of another older one, or have precisely the same problems before it, 
but it must receive the wisdom of the fathers in their ad- 
justment with its own further results. We cannot reproduce the 
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speculative or practical life, which created an Athanasius or 
an Augustin; we have not the exact errors of an Arius or a Pela- 
gius. But it is this very change, in which lies at once our pro- 
gress, yet our continuity of growth. The commentaries of learning 
pass downward to us; the decisions of the wise are embodied in 
confessions and symbolic books for the preservation of a sound 
belief, and have their due authority. We do not now accept the 
allegorical method of Augustin as our canon of exegesis; we 
reject much of the reasoning of Basil or Anselm; but we receive 
whatever of genuine learning they have left us. Such is the plain 
principle of a Christian science ; and where this harmony exists 
of a free intelligence with the recognition of a wise authority, 
we have the healthy condition of the church. 

But we learn, again, the cause of all discord between faith and 
theology in the loss of this relation. Let the traditional system 
be put instead of this living growth, or let the speculative view 
of one age or school be received as the absolute rule of faith, and 
the result is a separation between doctrine and life. It is as needful 
for us to read this fact in the history of the past, as to read its 
harmony. We see it in each time, when the formative power of 
Christian theology has become withered. It was so with the 
Greek church, when the truth of the Incarnation had been 
changed into a shadow fight of metaphysical subtleties, when as 
Basil describes it, the shopman in Constantinople gabbled about 
substance and person, and orthodox bigots like Cyril: upheld 
their metaphysics by anathema. Heraclius was busy in 
reconciling the Monophysite quarrel, at the hour when the 
debased empire fell. Orthodoxy had no life to keep the 
courtier or the people from the most shameless vices. It was so 
with the close of the Latin age. When the Real Presence meant 
a scholastic dogma, there was no life of Christ in the faith or 
morals of the worshippers. Nor must we forget, again, that there 
is the most direct step from such dogmatism to rationalism. Ration- 
alism is only’the decomposition of the dead tradition. Each stage 
of the process is plain. The worn out doctrine loses its hold on 
devout minds ; it changes first to a mysticism, which keeps the for- 
mulas, but gives them a free interpretation ; and the bold denial 
soon follows. Nothing is more striking than the fact, that the 
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Latin Church with all its boast of dogmatic unity produced with- 
in its own bosom, from Erigena to Pomponatius, a series of specu- 
lative heresies, from pantheism to the most undisguised mater- 
ialism, far beyond any that have sprung out of the soil of Germany. 
Luther, in his vehement outcry against the school theology, only 
echoes the protest of our own Latimer and Coverdale. Yet the 
same process was seen in the church of Luther, and the pet- 
rified theology of justification created its formal believers, followed 
by its unbelievers, We have again in the theology of New Eng- 
and the Puritan repetition of the scholastic age,when the hard head- 
ed people were fed on the “ five points,” and the treatise on “the 
will,” based on Locke not St. Paul, was the orthodox gospel. 
Unitarianism was the robust reaction against it, and did its work 
of negation well. But I will not add examples. It is the princi- 
ple we too often forget in our study of theology. The most obsti- 
nate vice of divines is in identifying the empiric system of a time 
with Revelation. It seems a strange absurdity to-day, when 
we think how the controversy of the Eucharist is kept up as 
fiercely as ever, and some Doctor irrefragabilis teaches his theory 
question of impanation or objective presence, yet the whole 
rests on a scholastic notion of substance, which has been 
surrendered ever since the day of Descartes. Theology takes the 
defunct metaphysical ideas, and embalms them in its mummy 
case. We might apply the same test to many of our views of 
doctrine. It is hence that the divorce comes between philosophic 
science and traditional learning, until it ends at last; in utter un- 
belief. 

In this light we can justly solve the problem of our own time. 
It is an age of conflicting opinions, and we are sorely in need of 
unity; yet if our study of the past has proved anything, it is 
surely that our strife does not betoken the decay of Christian truth, 
but only that we are passing through a transition process. We 
have seen the positive meaning and aim of the Protestant 
theology. What is it then, which modern Protestantism seeks? 
It is the true reconcilement between personal faith and 
doctrinal system, between the essence of Christian revela- 
tion and the forms in which it has been embodied, between the 
principles of freedom and authority. And are any of the phe- 
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nomena of such a period strange or unaccountable? Surely 
it is a sign of real progress, that there is a disposition to 
give up the rival and sectarian creeds of the past. It is a time, 
when our divines are learning that the technology of their systems 
does not touch the grander issues of Christianity, that they have 
other work to do than to settle the extinct errors of Pelagianism, 
or the disputes of moral ability. We meet with the boldest 
forms of unbelief, yet even these have done in this respect an 
undesigned benefit; for they have taught us that the battle is 
not now of substance and person, or of the two wills in Christ, 
but whether Christ be a myth or a historic personage at all ; 
whether in truth there be a personal God, or a resurrection. I 
hail it, therefore, as the healthiest of symptoms, that our theological 
literature is meeting the need in a living way, instead of a dull 
adherence to its traditional methods. The conflict is no longer at 
the outposts, but at the gates of the citadel. It is this unity in a 
common Christianity, which to-day draws together the noblest 
thinkers of all communions, as the invasion of * the great king” 
made Athens and Sparta one Hellas. There is no less positive 
truth than before, but there are deeper questions than Nice, or 
Trent, or Westminster can answer. ‘There can be only one way 
in which the cure of our confusions can be found. It is in the 
growth of a sound Biblical learning. It is in such a study of 
doctrinal history, as has been given us by a Miller, a Dorner, and 
many among our later English scholars. It is in the wise adjust- 
ment of revealed truth with the researches of science. It is in 
the more comprehensive knowledge of the history of the Church, 
as it is knit with the life of Christian civilization. If we haveso 
grasped the relation of our Christianity to the mind and want of 
our time, we shall be in no danger of losing our hope as to the issue 
of its strifes, for we shall know that these are the conditions of 
its life. 

And such a view, last of all, settles for us the whole question, 
which perplexes and divides so many, as to the principle of dog- 
matic authority. What, it is asked, shall be our ground amid 
this chaos? Is there any authority in the Church? And if so, 
where and what is it? I have answered it already in the whole 
structure of my argument, and I need only gather it up. If it 
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be true that such unity exists, and has never been lost, in the 
essential character of the truth, we have the wise and just 
authority we need. The Church retains the symbols of its 
faith. It witnesses to and keeps this unity, this Catholic 
unity above all partial systems. I claim, that in thus ex- 
pounding the right relation of faith to theology, I am affirming 
the very principle, which is embodied in the creed, the liturgy, 
the history of the Engiish Communion; the principle by which 
it is justly superior to all other Protestant bodies ; by which it 
stands to-day, if we be true to it, as it stood at the Reformation. 
It upheld the cardinal truths of Protestantism ; it denied the in- 
fallibility of councils, and made the word of God its sole arbiter ; 
it maintained the principle of a personal, justifying faith against 
the sacramental errors of the Latin system. Yet it kept the sym- 
bols of the Apostles and of Nice as its great monuments; it made 
its articles broad enough to join Calvinist, Lutheran, Arminian ; 
it avoided the secondary questions, which split the bodies of the 
continent into theological sects. Such was the spirit and law 
it bequeathed to us. Such is the true idea of Catholic unity 
and authority. But it is one which we should be very careful 
to distinguish from the notion of dogmatic authority, fastened 
on us by that later Oxford theology, to which we owe, alas! 
the worst misconceptions of the church. What is it that our 
self-styled Anglo-Catholic divines teach as their catholicon 
against the discords of the time? We are gravely told, that 
our church stands apart from Rome and trom all Prot- 
estant sects as the keeper of the fixed, unchangeable deposit of 
doctrine, which was settled by the Nicene council and those which 
followed it to the close of the conciliar age, and has been duly 
handed down to us through the episcopate. The ‘“ Nicene basis” 
and the episcopacy, these are the center of unity. Nay, we read 
in a late consecration sermon, that it has been always the faith of 
the Church, that this sacred treasure of doctrinal truth rests 
chiefly in the guardianship of the episcopal authority. Such a 


theory, | can only say, is instead of a Catholic principle, its very 
contradiction. I gladly recognize the element of truth it has in 
it. It is indeed our just position, that we believe in the 
unity of the faith, not in a Christianity of warring theologies. 
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We have a thorough reverence for the symbol of Nice. But when 
we identify Catholic doctrine with the dogmatic decision of one 
past age, when we would ignore all problems which since the 
councils have employed the minds of Latin and Protestant Christ- 
endom; when we deny all progress from the past to the present, 
dismiss all questions of Scriptural criticism, of theology or ethics, 
and fall back on the traditional deposit of the Nicene time, we 
have not the elementary idea of what theology, or history, or 
Catholicity means. Such a notion is more absurd than th Rom - 
ish theory. The Roman Church believes at least in a living inter- 
preter; this believes in no truth, no Holy Spirit in the body, 
but the dead remains of a truth which was shut up forever in the 
infallilility of the councils. Indeed I know no source from which 
this theory can be borrowed, save from the Babylonian Talmud. 
“When Moses came down from Sinai,” say the Rabbis, *‘ he recited 
once the sacred law to Aaron with his own comment; then he 
recited it to the two sons of Aaron, Eleazer and Ithamar; and 
as they filed to right and left, the seventy elders entered and 
Moses recited it to them. Thus the law was heard four times by 
Aaron, thrice by his sons, and twice by the elders; after which, 
Moses retiring, Aaron repeated it four times; he retiring, his 
sons repeated it; and when they had gone, the elders repeated it 
to the people; and so the assembly heard the law and its commen- 
tary four times.” Thus the Nicene Fathers received the deposit, 
handed it by turns to eagh council, each council to the Bishops, 
and it has been safely kept in the episcopal casket unto this day. 
I have not so read church history. I have, as I trust, deep rev- 
erence for the doctrines of the church, but they are not a deposit. 
I have true respect for the episcopal office, and wherever I find 
any in the past or present among the masters of learning, I 
revere them; but I am not sure that the special grace given in 
consecration is always of the sort, which is needed for the 
“ Ecclesia docens.” If such a theory of dogmatic authority be 
held by us, it will stifle the study of the Scriptures, and turn our 
theology into a slavish tradition. But we may hope that the 
day of this miscalled Catholicity is passing. We may hope that 
a more critical knowledge of history is taking the place of that 
which has been gleaned from the Oxford library of the Fathers ; 
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that we shall study afresh the thinkers of the continental 
Reformation, with the masculine minds of England in the same 
great period ; that we shall look for the principles of our church 
beyond one school of Anglo-Catholic divines; that the com- 
munion which has produced a Hooker, a Cudworth, a Which- 
cote, a Butler, is to have again as sound a learning, and to be as it 
was meant to be, the leader in the reconciliation of Christendom. 


E. A. WASHBURN. 
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REGENERATION IN ITS MANIFOLD ASPECTS. 





An Humor Arremrt vo Reconcr.® Honest Dirrerences. 


In some previous publications, the earliest in 1850, Ihave tried 
to show, as the meaning of many parts of God’s word, that the 
Eternal Son, assuming our nature, sanctified that nature, and 
made it capable of goodness, of God-likeness. This was the new 
probation of humanity, begun instantly, upon the first apostacy ; 
pre-ordained as the renewal of the life forfeited and lost by the 
violation of the first covenant. Under this new covenant of 
grace every human being has lived. For the nature of every 
man is that nature which Christ assumed, and endued through 
the Eternal Spirit, with the capacity to know God, to believe, to 
fear, to serve, and to love lim. The history of the world and of 
society, it seems to me, cannot be adequately appreciated, except 
in the light of this transcendent truth. 

It ought not to be imagined that the merciful ‘purpose of God 
towards men, which, in His wise Providence, was first manifested 
as a material fact in the reign of Augustus Cresar, was through 
all the intervening period between the Promise and the visible 
manifestation of Messiah, restrained and frustrated by the /émits 
of time. The purpose and the promise of God—the everlasting 
covenant—cannot be so restrained. If such construction could 
be allowed, Christ would not be, as he is declared to be, the See- 
ond Adam—the second and spiritual Head of the Human Race. 
The late Dr. Samuel Seabury states this point in his usually clear 
and forcible language : 

45 
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By his act of disobedience, Adam lost the life in which he was created, and was 
thus changed from an obedient to a disobedient, from a happy toa miserable being. 
Into this state of apostacy, or separation from God, the discendants of Adam are 
born, and from this state the Son of God interposed to redeem them. He was prom- 
ised to Adam immediately after the fall ; and with the promise came the thing prom- 
ised, for the promises of God are never fallacious, but always true. The fallen 
Adam and his posterity were thus made capable of faith and repentance—acts which 
cannot be acceptably exercised without the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit was given 
as the principle of a new life, by whose powerful energy man was made capable of 
being reclaimed from his apostacy. 

In a restrained and qualified sense, therefore, the Son of God assumed human na- 
ture instantly on the fall of Adam. He assumed the human nature so far as to com- 
municate to it by the energy of the Holy Spirit the capacity or principle of a aew 
and holy life. Unless all men have this capacity, the gospel would be preached in 
vain, for none could respond to its call. If manin virtue of his own will, reason 
and conscience, or any of the natural powers which belong to him as man, could re- 
cover himself from his apostacy, then Christ died in vain; if man, in virtue of his 
natural strength, could do the least conceivable thing which would be effectual toward 
his recovery, then would he share with Christ the merit and glory of redemption. 
Neither of these consequences can be admitted; and we therefore conclude that the 
Eternal Word, from the moment of the fall, assumed human nature for the accom- 


plishment of His gracious purpose; so assumed it as to be in and with it, though 


“not of it, as the principle of a new and heavenly life, bestowing on it the capacity of 


being re-united to God in the life of obedience and happiness which was lost by the 


fall.” [Discourses, pp. 72-3.] 


At a time of unusual agitation in our Church, it seemed to me 
that if the light of this great truth could be brought to bear upon 
the vexed question of the meaning and effect of Baptism, these 
inveterate disputations might be resolved into harmless logom- 
achies. Every reasoner knows that a logomachy, while unresolved, 
is the most mischievous and hopeless of all controversies, because 
each party is contending for a truth, and, for want of a mutual 
understanding, they can never come to an intelligible issue. Such, 
I think, has been the history of the Baptismal controversy. 

Since that time the great truth which I advocated has forced 
itself, against the barrier of a narrow and technical theology, into 
more general acceptance; so that it is boldly aftirmed in our 
Mother Church that the recognition and full allowance of this 
truth must be laid at the foundation of all successful missionary 


work among the more cultured heathen peoples, 
Since that time, also, the progress of the controversy has breught 
the disputants to the last terms of the question on either side, so 
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that it can be more easily taken hold of, and its real quality dis- 
cerned. 

I propose, therefore, to give a general reswmé of the Baptismal 
question in its present state, as it appears in the light of the 
great truth—the Universality of the grace of God in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 

This great gift of God to man, providing for the fallen creature 
a new life, and a new capacity of holiness, was not only a /act in the 
counsel and eternal purpose of God, and by consequence a /wet in 
the actual condition of human nature, but it was @ fact revealed, 
as the object of Faith, and as the pregnant sense of all the worship 
and of all the sacrificial rites of mankind. The mysterious prom- 
ise, the Seed of the woman shall bruise the Serpent’s head, illus- 
trated and enlarged by a continous stream of prophecy, and by all 
the services of primeval worship, was the solace and comfort of all 
nations; inspired the hopes and directed the faith of the whole 
world. 

The growing and various corruptions of this faith and worship 
gave occasion, first to the call of Abraham, and afterwards to the 
establishment of the Mosaic Polity. The chosen people thus were 
made the special guardians and keepers of the truth. But the 
rest of mankind did not then and therefore cease to believe in 
God, and in the promised redemption. They did not then and 
therefore cease to offer the worship, however corrupted, which 
embodied and showed forth that faith. On the contrary, this 
worship and this faith retained their hold upon the world, and 
were the salt and savour of humanity, down to the actual birth of 
Christ, and in some nations, long after. It is true, that by lapse 
of time, and by the progress of corruption, the traditional faith 
became more and more obscured. And St. Paul in his address 
to the Athenians expressed the actual condition -of the religious 
mind in that time and country—* Whom therefore ye ignorantly 
worship, Hm declare I unto you.” [Acts xvii: 23.] 

Now take the early chapters of the Epistle of the same Apostle 
to the Romans, and see how distinctly he declares, that the Gen- 
tiles, having the truth, had departed from it by iniquity. See 
with what emphasis he sets forth his great theme : 
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The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and unright- 
eousness of men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness. - * + Because 
that when they knew God, they glorified Him not as God, * » * but 
became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. Who 
changed the éruth of God into a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more 
than the Creator. For this cause God gave them up unto vile affections. And even 
as they did not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to a repro- 
bate mind. [Rom. i: 19, 21, 25, 26, 28.] 

Is He the God of the Jews only? Is He not also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the 
Gentiles also: seeing it is one God which shall justify the circumcision by faith, 


and uncireumcision through faith. [Rom. iii: 29, 30.] 


Here it is plainly and fully declared that the Gentiles were con- 
demned, not for ignorance, but for sin: “ because they held the 
truth in unrighteousness,” and that they shall be justified by 
faith, even as the Jews, and on the same terms. 

And now a new element in this wondrous provision of eternal 
wisdom for the salvation of the world becomes prominent. The 
desire of all nations has come. The object’ of the faith of the 
whole world, through all generations — the Divine, Human Re- 
deemer—“ God, manifest in the flesh,” is revealed in time—the 

jabe of Bethlehem, the Fulfiller of the Law, the Teacher of the 
Nations, the One Sacritice for the sins of the whole world. And 
yet, on the eighth day after His human birth, He is brought into 
the narrow pale of the Jewish Church, by Cireumcision. And at 
the close of His ministry He commanded that all nations, as they 
were converted, should be brought into His earthly kingdom by 
Baptism. This earthly kingdom of Christ is indeed far wider 
and more comprehensive than Judaism, but compared with man- 
kind, for whom Christ came and lived and died, it has continued 
to be a very narrow circle. In contemplation of the correspond- 
ing problem in the old time, St. Paul had asked, * Is He the God 
of the Jews only?” The same question with its satisfying answer 


belongs equally to the same problem in its Christian form. Is He 
the God of the Christians only? Is He not the God of the 
Heathen also ¢ 

Looking at different sides of this complexed and world-wide prob- 
lem, different men come to opposite conclusions. Some are so 


impressed with the broad comprehensiveness of the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus that they set at naught, as mere bigotry 
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and narrowness, the supposition that Baptism is of imperative 


obligation, and that the Church is part of the revealed way of 
salvation. Others, dwelling upon the glorious things spoken of 
the Church, and upon the benefits and blessings attached to Bap- 
tism, dogmatically pronounce that out of the Christian Church 
there is no salvation; and that without Baptism there can be no 
spiritual life; because, as they say, the life of Christ is conferred 
and begun in Baptism. Both these partial and one-sided state 
ments seem to me to be in direct antagonism to the teaching of 
Holy Scripture. 

With my whole heart I believe, as the Scriptures seem to aflirm, 
that by the operation of the Holy Ghost there is so much of the 
Christ nature imparted to every man as to make him capable of 
goodness, and therefore of probation. But when I look back and 
see that but for the restricted Jewish Polity all true religion 
would have disappeared from the earth before the coming of 
Christ, I must admire the Divine wisdom which attached such 
blessings to Circumcision and such severe penalties to the neg- 
lect of it; because, through this Cireumcision, the Jewish Polity 
was maintained and perpetuated. 

Again, when I see that without the Christian Church to keep 
the Scriptures and to proclaim the Gospel, there would have been, 
since the Apostolic age, no Scriptures to keep, and no Gospel to 
proclaim, I am compelled to acknowledge and adore the Divine 
wisdom which has connected with that Baptism by which alone the 
Church is preserved and perpetuated, such rich blessings, such 
glorious promises. 

[t would seem reasonable to suppose that it was in contempla- 
tion of His design to appoint Baptism as the condition and in- 
strument of maintaining the new form of the visible kingdort'f 
God, that our blessed Saviour adopted and incor porate d Sorever 
into the language of Christian Faith and worship, the Jewish 
formula of speech which made the Baptism of a Proselyte—the 
incorporation of a stranger into the Jewish Polity—to be a New 
Birru. In its original application this language and the idea it 
conveyed were familiar to all the covenant people. But the ap- 
plication of a figure of such pregnant meaning to themselves, the 
proud and highly privileged citizens of the kingdom, was the 
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hard saying which they could not understand. The declaration 
was to their minds revolutionary and destructive; a complete 
reversal of all their cherished preconceptions of Messiah’s king- 
dom, To them that kingdom was tobe the triumph and the 
world-wide dominion of Judaism. The representation which 
made it to be a new Polity, in relation to which Jews and Gen- 
tiles stood alike as strangers, and into which both alike were to 
be introduced on equal terms by a New Birth, was painfully 
offensive, and beyond their present capacity of comprehension. 

It is plain to see that in its ancient Jewish use this expressive 
formula of the new birth of a Proselyte by baptism into the king- 
dom of God, necessarily excluded the notion, now in the minds 
of many inextricably confounded with it, that such a new birth 
was the first implantation of spiritual life in the soul or nature of 
its subject. For the only possible subjects of this new birth were 
those who, by their heroic renunciation of heathenism, of idols, 
and of idol worship and obscenity; by their strong faith in Je- 
hovah, by their self-sacrificing adoption of the Mosaic ritual and 
morals, had proved their possession and exercise of the highest 
faculties of spiritual and Godly life. 

For keeping together, in their appropriate place and _ relation, 
the two essential truths of the dispensation of grace—Ist. The 
gift through Christ and by the Holy Ghost of spiritual life to all 
men, to make them capable of faith and obedience; 2d. The obli- 
gation laid upon all to whom this grace is fully revealed to be in 
visible union with the external kingdom which God _ has estab- 
lished in the world; the figure of a new birth is singularly ap- 
propriate and expressive. For natural birth is neither creation 
nor conception. It is the entrance of a living creature into new 
and higher relations. 

Have we any reason to suppose that our Saviour intended to 
change the meaning, and to obliterate all the distinctive features 
of this teaching illustration, by His application of it to the Chris- 
tian economy? I cannot think so. For the truths to be retained 
and illustrated are precisely the same in the new as in the old 
economy. And this illustration is in perfect accord with all other 
physical and social analogies by which these doctrines of grace 
are explained. In every one of them there is showed forth the 
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grace which gave the spiritual life, and the grace which provides 
for that life a better nurture and a ceaseless development. 

Is the human mind too small to contain both the parts of this 
great truth? Is the range of human vision necessarily so con- 
tracted that but one side of this glorious manifestation of the 
grace of God can be seen by any one person? Must the children 
of God forever stand on opposite sides of the shield of faith, each 
proclaiming the half truth which he sees, and contradicting and 
reviling his brother because he only sees and proclaims the other 
half? 

The objection constantly made, and from opposite quarters, to 
one or the other of these two truths; and, of course, to their com- 
bination as before represented, is the assertion, that New Birth 
and Regeneration, sometimes used as its equivalent, are words of 
too lofty and spiritual significance to be restrained to the narrow 
and frigid sense of a mere change of state and of relations. There- 
fore, it is contended by one school, that Baptism is indeed Regen- 
eration ; and that Baptism must, by the force of the word, mean 
the first and transcendent communication of spiritual life — the 
Christ-life to our dead nature; thereby denying the first of these 
truths. The answer which the confessed phenomena of universal 
humanity give to this theory is so overwhelming that only those 
can hold it whose minds are capable of entrenching themselves, 
out of sight and out of reach, within the narrow circle of a sys- 
tem of technicalities and arbitrary definitions. 

Another school, with equal emphasis, affirms that these lofty 
words—New Birth—Regeneration—are degraded by applying 
them to Baptism, and to the formal admission of a child of God 
into the visible Cliurch. These words, it declares, are wholly and 
intensely spiritual, and designate that transcendent operation by 
which the Eternal Spirit first visits and vivifies the dead soul of 
man, and by which that soul consciously receives the grace, and 
turns to God in a life of faith and holiness. 

This theory, like the other, may be confronted with a vast array 
of phenomena of human life and history, utterly irreconcilable 
with it. But I am more anxious to point out the element of 
truth which is in both these systems, and gives to them their 


vitality and force. 
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The words we are considering are the loftiest in human lan- 
guage, and contain the noblest conceptions of human capacity 
and destiny of which the human mind is capable. Arbitrarily 
and exclusively to restrain them to Baptism, or to any form of 
admission into the visible kingdom of Christ, is to cireumscribe 
within narrow limits their boundless import. They reach to, and 
express, those transcendent relations between God and man, by 
which it was provided in the everlasting covenant, that the taint 
and curse of sin in human nature should be cured by the contact 
of the Eternal Spirit with that nature, thereby to restore the de- 
generate child of man to purity, to holiness, to God, to heaven. 
The Regeneration sweeps through the whole compass of the 
Divine decree and of the Divine acts, by which this glorious con- 
summation is accomplished, and includes them all. It has a be- 
ginning, a progress, and an end—a consummation far above the 
reach of human imagining; for “‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love Him.” (1 Cor. ii: 9.) 

The beginning of Regeneration in this, its true and legitimate 
meaning, is in that contact of Christ by the Spirit, with human 
nature in its entirety, by which the essential evil of an apostate 
nature is met and resisted by the granted power to exercise a liv 
ing faith in God and goodness, to repent of sin and to yearn after 
holiness. This beginning of the regeneration, of the new crea- 
tion in Christ Jesus, belongs to mankind, the free gift of God to 
a fallen world. Then, also for mankind, there is a continuous 
process by which God in His Providence seeks to nurture this 
better life of humanity, to strengthen it for the conflict with evil, 
and to enable it to bring forth the fruits of righteousness. In this 
process is included that crisis in the personal history of most men, 
that turning point of character and destiny, when good and evil 
stand before us in tangible and contrasted shape and lineament, 


and the soul, the will, consciously chooses and gives its allegiance 
to one or the other. And when, under the light of Christian 
truth, this choice is made, in the only way in which it can so be 
made, by accepting Christ as Redeemer, Master, Lord and God, 
then this fruitful crisis in the Regeneration is not only rightly 
called Conversion, but it deserves for its eminence to be termed, 


and our brethren are right in calling it, Regeneration. 
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Even this momentous crisis in the normal condition of each 
man has been verified more or less distinctly, in personal experi- 
ence, in all ages and among all nations. The perpetual struggle 
between the higher aspirations, and the evil nature of men, is a 
confessed phenomenon in the history of mankind always, and 
everywhere. And whenever the opportunity has been presented 
of looking at the moral history of individual men, we find that 
this very choice of good and rejection of evil, this determination 
to follow the higher aspirations, and to resist and mortify the evil 
tendensies of nature has been distinctly made in a vast number 
of instances outside the pale of Judaism and of Christianity. 

The admired and beautiful fable, the choice of Hercules, in which 
is set forth this universal conflict between right and wrong, between 
moral good and evil, and the conscieus choice of the good in op- 
position to all the allurements of vice, and to all the st ongest 
propensities of nature, is reported to us by a heathen writer, long 
before the birth of Christ; and through successive generations its 
persuasive teachings have helped to influence for good Christian 
children and Christianmen. Of the oldest of the great dramatists 


of Greece, A’schylus, Bishop Meade, of Virginia, has written : 

He is pre-eminently the theological poet of Greece. The great problems which 
lie at the foundation of faith and practice—the same problems which are discussed 
by Job and his three friends—are the main staples of nearly all his tragedies. * * 
It must be confessed that his theology is surprisingly healthy, sound, and truthful 
in its essential elements. The great doctrines of hereditary depravity, retribution, 
and atonement are there in their elements, as palpably as in the sacred Scriptures. 
Would that modern poets were equally true to the soul of man, the law of God, and 


the Gospel of Christ. (Bible and Classics, pp. 417, 422). 


The same distinguished Prelate quotes from a younger dram- 
atist very much to the same effect. Sophocles, in relation to the 


eternal rule of right says : 


These are no laws of yesterday: they live 
Forevermore, and none can trace their birth. 


True piety alone defies the grave ; 
Let mortals live, or die, this blooms forever. 


Conscious of right, 
The sgul may proudly soar. 


44 
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The Bishop (p. 425) sums up a long and interesting dissertation 


with this conclusion: 


We may thus see how God could save those heathen, by means of the remaining 
light handed down by tradition, which becomes a law written in the hearts of men 
by the Sprrir of God. * * * Through the mercy of God and by the power of 
His Spirit they were made humble and devout, by the instrumentality of that truth 
which they held. (Ib. p. 499.) 


These citations are taken from the instructive work of Bishop 
Meade, because, in the use which he has made of them, the posi- 
tion I am maintaining is strongly supported by his high and per- 
suasive authority. 

There must have been such a crisis, as that described in Xeno- 
phon, in the life of those great and good men whose history 
adorns the annals of all nations; and who, by unfaltering adher- 
ance to right, by uncompromising resistance to evil, by noble 
self-sacrifice for the good of others, filled up the measure of a 
Godly life, furnished us in the Scriptures, more perfectly, in many 
instances, than the average attainment of Christian men. Surely 
of these illustrious witnesses of the sanctifying power of the Spirit 
we may say, that their part in the Regeneration, in its second 
and higher meaning, has been unmistakably proved, according to 
the very letter of Holy Writ. ‘“ For if ye live after the flesh, ye 
shall die; but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of 
the body, ye shall live. For as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, they are the sons of God.” (Rom. viii. :13-14.) 

But, as we have also already seen, there is another marked and 
decisive period in the Regeneration, under the Christian form of 
the Covenant, when the heir of salvation is solemnly admitted 
into that kingdom of heaven which God has established on the 
earth for the refuge and home of His redeemed. The absolute 
necessity for the continued existence of this kingdom, to preserve 
the truth, as well as to nurture the religious life, we have before 
considered. Not only to preserve the truth, but to manifest it to 
the world, and to prove it, and to show its continuous transmission 
from age to age, is this kingdom essential. Take away this testi- 
mony, and the Bible, even if it had in its integrity been preserved 
in the world, through all the convulsions of society, would have 
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been subject, like any mere waif of literature, to such a sneer as 
this from one of the bitterest enemies of Christianity. The writer 
to whom I refer, speaking of himself, says : 


His refusal of the creative hypothesis is less an assertion of knowledge than a protest 
against the assumption of knowledge, which must long, if not forever, lie beyond us, 
and the claim to which is the source of manifold confusion upon earth. With a 
mind open to conviction he asks his opponents to show him an authority for the be- 
lief they so strenuously and so fiercely uphold. They can do no more than point to 
the Book of Genesis, or some other portion of the Bible. Profoundly interesting 
and indeed pathetic to me are those attempts of the opening mind of man to appease 
its hunger for a cause. (Tyndall, Belfast Address, p. 14, Preface.) 


The writer of this sentence forgets that the Book thus mock- 
ingly described as mere human guess-work, has been handed down 
through all the ages as the authentic record of a Divine So- 
ciety, an established social organism, coeval with mankind, 
claiming and exercising authority over the moral and spiritual 
nature of men. This spiritual kingdom of God upon earth, older 
than all civil Polities, authenticates this Book as a revelation from 
God, given to this spiritual kingdom from time to time, and wit- 
nessed “ by many infallible proofs,” by miracles and prophecies, 
and by the accordant testimony which its truths find in the hearts 
and consciences of men. The certain existence and the known 
history of this kingdom, and the moral sphere in which it rules, 
are Facrs, outside, indeed, of physical phenomena, but none the 
less facts, to be considered and treated of as a substantive part of 
human knowledge and experience. These facts are not within the 
range of the physical sciences, but they are prominent and incon- 
testable phenomena of historical and moral science. And it is 
the transparent fallacy of this school that it mistakes physical 
science for the sum of all knowledge. These facts of historical 
and moral science can no more be put away and destroyed, by a 
sneer or a conjecture, than any facts of natural history, or of 

_chemistry, can be so disposed of. 

The kingdom of God, thus appointed to rule and to bear wit- 
ness in the sphere of morals and religion, has also been endowed 
by its King with spiritual graces, for the nurture and develop- 
ment of the spiritual and moral nature of man. Therefore, the 
solemn admission into this kingdom, with the chartered grant of 
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all its privileges,immunities, and graces, is fitly called regeneration, 
as being a fruitful and an eminent incident in that transcendant 
operation of the Holy Ghost by which depraved and sinful men 
are made sharers with Christ of a Divine nature, and joint heirs 
with Christ of a heavenly inheritance. The great Head of the 
Church emphatically termed this controlling and fruitful incident 
in the spiritual life of each one of his disciples a New Birth ; and 
the Church has but echoed His words in her Baptismal Office, 
from the beginning. 

But the Regeneration is not exhausted or completed by this 
act, efficacious though it be. It is to go on, in a continuing pro- 
gress, from grace to grace, from strength to strength, in the trans- 
formation of a degenerate and sinful nature into the Christ-like- 
ness, into the completed pattern of the Perfect Man. The Re- 
generation, in its highest and fullest sense, can only be at the 
great consummation, at the end of this economy, when the num- 
ber of the elect is made up; when there shall be a new heavens 
and a new earth, and when the Son of Man shall sit down in the 
throne of His glory. Then, in the perfected Regeneration, all 
who have followed Him on earth in self-denial and in doing good, 
shall be admitted to share with Him in the glories and joys of 
His everlasting kingdom. 

The spirit of partizanship has especially raged around that in- 
cident of the Regeneration which the Church, using the language 
of her Lord, emphatically calls the New Birth—the admission of 
the child of God into the kingdom of God by Baptism. This 
controversy is maintained in perpetual activity, by the exaggera- 
tion of the effect of Baptism on one side, provoking a corres- 
ponding depreciation of the effect of Baptism by the other side. 
And both parties appeal to the Catechism, as containing the in- 
dubitable proof of their respective assertions. It would seem 
that this very fact ought to make both parties a little less posi- 
tive, and a little more modest, in claiming for their antagonist 
positions the unquestionable authority of this venerable formu- 
lary. Instead of this reasonable hesitation and diffidence the two 
parties become more clamorous when it is proposed to reconcile 
the passages, to which they respectively appeal, by pointing out a 
meaning which satisfies and embraces both. Neither party seems 
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willing to part with a long cherished, tenderly nursed, and con- 
stantly recurring source of difference and contention. It is a 
pretty quarrel as it stands, and they will tolerate no interference 
to appease it. 

The favorite sentence of those who claim for Baptism the first 
bestowal of spiritual life, is the answer of the child—* Baptism, 
wherein I was made a member of Christ, a child of God, and an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” That these words cannot 
be taken in the sweeping and exclusive sense claimed for them 
by these persons, might easily be shown by thenecessary principle 
of interpretation, that all language must be understood in relation 
to the facts and circumstances of which it treats. The known 
fact that spiritual life—the Christ-life—has been possessed and 
manifested by innumerable persons unbaptized, precludes this ex- 
clusive sense, and compels some qualification of the terms em- 
ployed. But there is an answer even closer, and, if possible, 
clearer than this. The Baptismal Service, which is made by the 
reference a part of this very formulary, demands from the person 
to be baptized, as a condition precedent, a profession of the most 
eminent graces of the Spiritual or Christ-life, Faith, Repentance, 
Obedience. The exclusive interpretation is therefore absolutely 
and peremptorily negatived by the document itself. With what 
qualification the terms in question are to be understood must be 
determined, perhaps only approximately, by the facts and cireum- 
stances of the case. This qualification has been suggested, and 
seems to me safe and sufficient. Baptism, as a Sacrament, the 
outward and visible sign of an inward spiritual grace, takes its 
subject out of the region of hypothesis and speculation, in regard 
to his relations to God, and places him visibly and formally within 
the terms of the covenant of grace, as a member of Christ, &c. 
This high transaction is made more solemn and determinate by 
the sanction of a mutual oath between the parties—God on the 
one side, man on the other. This qualification of the answer 
would be expressed by the addition of a single word—“ wherein I 
was visibly made a member of Christ, a child of God, and an in- 
heritor of the kingdom of heaven.” 

A more literal interpretation of the language in question 
regards it as simply the affirmation, that to be made a member of 
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the Church by Baptism is to be made a member of Christ, because 
the Church is “ the body of Christ.” 

Those on the other extreme, who deny that the Baptism of an 
infant is, or can be, the New Birth in any sense, cite as conclu- 
sive proof of their position, the definition given in the Catechism 
of the “inward and spiritual grace,” of Baptism, viz.: ‘A 
death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness.” It is im- 
possible and absurd, it is said, for this high spiritual attainment 
to be affirmed of an unconscious infant. 

This objection brings us into the heart of the most solemn 
Christian verities. Can these words, in their full and unqualified 
sense, be properly affirmed, in any case, of the Baptism of an 
adult person? Is any man, the newly baptized, or the mature 
Christian, actually dead unto sin? Is sin no longer present with 
him, to taint his soul or body, his thoughts, words, or actions ? 
The consciousness of every Christian gives the answer of St. John 
to this question, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us.” (I. St. John, i: 8.) 

The definition in the Catechism uses the words of St. Paul, and 
means what he meant when he described the state and condition 
of a Christian. “ Know ye not that so many of us as were bap- 
tized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into his death? That like 
as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
even so we also should walk in newness of life.” ‘“ Reckon ye 
also yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Then follows that fervid ex- 
hortation to make the sacramental death unto sin and life unto 
righteousness an ever growing reality, by the continued mortifica- 
tion of sin, by continued and faithful obedience to the Spirit. 
“ Therefore,” he concludes, “ we are debtors not to the flesh, to 
live after the flesh. For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; 
but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body, ye 
shall live.” (Rom. vi: 3-4, 11. viii: 12-13.) 

The whole passage is a description of the meaning and purpose 
of the Christian profession, and a vindication of the grace of God 
given to us to make that profession good. 

The Baptismal office faithfully embodies this elaborate and in- 
spired description of the meaning of Baptism. It is, on our part, 
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the solemn and sworn renunciation of sin, the solemn and sworn 
vow of allegiance to God, and of submission to be led by His 
Spirit. It is, on the part of Almighty God, the sworn promise 
that His grace shall be suflicient for us, to enable us, as long as 
we try to be faithful, to make that renunciation and that vow of 
obedience effectual. And this view of the Sacrament is clearly 
and precisely expressed in the concluding exhortation of the 
office: “Remembering always that Baptism representeth unto 
us onr profession ; which is tofollow the example of our Saviour, 
Christ, and to be made like unto Im; that as He died and rose 
again for us, so should we, who are baptized, die from sin, and 
rise again unto righteousness ; continually mortifying all our evil 
and corrupt affections, and daily proceeding in all virtue and god- 
liness of living.” 

The two vows of renunciation and obedience in the Office, ex- 
plain unmistakably the “ death unto sin and new birth unto right- 
eousness,” in the contemplation of this Sacrament, to be the re- 
jection of one allegiance and the choice of another. 

All is in the future, except the profession—the vow—on the one 
side, and the grace given on the other. These constitute the sac- 
ramental death unto sin and life unto righteousness. The actual 
death unto sin and life unto righteousness are to be accomplished 
in futuro and continuously as the consequence, the design, and 
the meaning of the Sacrament. 

And here let us gratefully observe, that this plain meaning of 
the Baptismal Office, provided for our use by the Holy Church, is 
the faithful echo and rehearsal of the meaning which Holy Serip- 
ture has unalterably fixed to the very same language. For in the 
passage of the Epistle to the Romans, from which the Church has 
reverently selected her own phraseology, St. Paul is careful to ex- 
plain in less figurative speech the precise meaning of the language 
now so painfully contested. In the very process of his argument, 
as a reiteration of his previous statement concerning death and 
life, he says—‘‘ Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves 
servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey; whether 
of sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness?’ (Rom. 
vi: 10.) 

Is not this Sacramental effect just as true and real in the Bap- 
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tism of an infant as in the baptism of an adult? The renuncia- 
tion and the vow are the same; the grace given is the same; the 
actual admission into the earthly kingdom of God, with its endow- 
ment of all the means of grace, is the same. Only the modus 
operandi of the training is different. The child is “ under tutors 
and governors,” and the grace of God must give effect to their 
discipline and instruction. The adult is under the government of 
his own will and intelligence, and the grace of God must co-op- 
erate continually and mightily with all the instruments of his dis- 
cipline, or the Sacrament will be frustrate and of none effect. 

Even if all this should be allowed, yet it is earnestly insisted 
that the Baptismal Office should be so changed as to preclude all 
doubt or possibility of difference in its interpretation—to take 
away occasion for these elaborate explanations of its meaning. 

There are three sufficient answers to this demand. 

1. The thing required is simply impossible. Human language 
is incapable of the precision which excludes doubt, or a different 
understanding of it by different minds. Even if language were 
perfect, the demand would require that all human minds should 
be alike in natural capacity and in acquired culture, so that all 
should receive from that language precisely the same impression. 
Both the terms of this hypothesis are notoriously untrue. A high 
legal authority has said that it took 200 years of judicial inter- 
pretation, and many millions of pounds sterling, to ascertain the 
meaning of the English Statute of Frauds. Compose a new Dap- 
tismal office, and doubts about its construction will arise at once. 
And in another generation, with changing currents of thought, and 
with changing circumstances, the doubts and difficulties will be 
indefinitely increased. Now we have an Office, to the meaning 
of which we are at least assisted by common usage, and by the 
concurrent or conflicting estimation of the best minds of three 
centuries. 

Those two conflicting forms of thought which have prevailed, 
not only in the Church, but in the world, from the beginning of 
society, will inevitably differ and dispute over any religious formula 
that can be expressed in words. They separate into parties, and 
dispute over every form of civil Constitution and of Government. 

The possible constructions of the venerable Office which is now 
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the heritage of the Chureh, have been ascertained by three cen- 
turies of use and exposition. And every one can know, with cer- 
tainty, that it bears one or the other of these interpretations, be- 
tween which he can freely choose, according to the bent of his 
own mind. But a new Office, or the old one essentially changed, 
launches us upon a sea of uncertainties. 

2. Besides this sufficient reason for retaining the old, it must be 
remembered that, as we have seen, the present Office embodies 
the language and thought of inspiration. And precisely the same 
questions circle around the Baptismal Office as around the words 
of Holy Scripture. For the Church then to embody in this Cath- 
olic formula one of these interpretations, to the exclusion of the 
other, would be to affect a wisdom higher than the wisdom of 
Gop, and possibly to be guilty of a corruption of his word. 

3. Again, I think it will be conceded by most Churchmen that 
this Office was composed by men of deeper insight into spiritual 
things, and of a clearer perception of the analogy of faith than 
the men of this generation. The stirring events of the time; 
the intense concentration of intellectual and spiritual force upon 
abstract truth, then, in contradistinction to the diffusion of that 
force now over a new world of physical research, produced, very 
naturally, that deeper insight and clearer perception. May we 


not hope that a generation may yet arise capable of entering fully 
into their spirit and into their labors? In the meantime, let not 
the Church throw away the precious heritage they bequeathed to 
us, and take in its place the fancies and superficialities of an age 
which recognizes John Stuart Mill, and Huxley, and Tyndall, and 


Herbert Spencer as its prophets and guides. 
I conclude with the words of Dean Swift. 


*T have now said all that I could think convenient upon so nice a subject, and I 
find [I have the ambition common with other reasoners, to wish at least that both 
parties may think me in the right. * * * Butif that is not to be hoped for, my 
next wish should be that both might think me in the wrong; which I would under- 
stand as an ample justification of myself, and a sure ground to believe that I have 


proceeded at least with impartiality, and perhaps with truth. 


JAMES CRAIK. 








PRAYER AND LAW. 


The following terrible utterance is quoted by Farrar in his 
Critical History of Free Thought from the writings of Holyoake, 
the English secularist: 


Science has shown us that we are under the dominion of general laws, and that 
there is no special Providence. Nature acts with fearful uniformity: stern as fate, 
absolute as tyranny, merciless as death; too vast to praise, too inexplicable to wor- 
ship, too inexorable to propitiate, it has no ear for prayer, no heart for sympathy, no 


arm to save. 


This is the plausible and dangerous error respecting prayer, which 
the busy propaganda of scepticism is spreading abroad with the re- 
sult of producing debilitating doubt in many minds and positive 
unbelief in some. This error, in its ultimate point of arrival, is a 
denial of God. With those who have reached its logical terminus 
we cannot argue the question. If there be a positive denial of the 
Divine Personality, then our task must be the demonstration of a 
God, and not of the beautiful consistency there is between Prayer 
and Natural Law. 

All who believe in prayer at all are agreed that it has retroactive 
or reflexive effects. It elevates the mind and tranquilizes the 
troubled breast. It tends to impress moral truth vividly on the 
conscience, and inspires the creature with reverence towards his 
Creator. At this point some think they find the limit of its effi- 
ciency. They hold that the influence of prayer is exclusively re- 


actionary, and so eliminate its primary constituents, reducing it to 
a meaningless mockery and themselves to pantomimists. If prayer 
does not terminate in God and produce results which would not be 
actualized without it, it would be better to give up prayer entirely, 
for any real reflexive influence is attainable only as the heart recog- 
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nizes its direct influence. The light of the moon presupposes the 
light of the sun. 

The allegation that natural law furnishes evidence of the ineffi- 
ciency of prayer upon God is not the argument of science. The 
objection comes from certain eager antagonists of Christianity who 
with partisan alacrity generalize from the incomplete inductions of 
physical science. True, some who occupy honorable prominence 
among scientists have espoused the objection, but it is believed that 
in them the characteristic modesty of those who sit at nature’s feet 
to learn her secrets has been overborne by the passion of battle 
and the precipitancy that is engendered by the fray. Science has 
not gone so far. For the present the question is between men of 
science and men of science. 

It will be well to state the views of these objectors. Under ‘the 
influences of those advances in the knowledge of physical phe- 
nomena and their immediate causes, by which much that was for- 
merly classified with the supernatural has been relegated to the 
sphere of the natural, there is a disposition more or less pronounced 
to elevate and emphasize law at the expense of the Law-giver. 
Wide research in all the fields of nature, with the increasing facili- 
ties of investigation indicated by the microscope and spectroscope, 
and a clearer perception of the reign of law or principle of uni- 
formity, have lifted law to prominence, while they have seemed to 
banish God to a distant obscurity. Law is to their minds the 
golden, clear-cut sun; Deity the glimmering nebula. They say 
that astronomy reveals the mathematical precision of law, even in 


those phenomena of the heavens such as comets, which were for- 


merly regarded as lawless, and at a remoter period as supernatural. 
Geology binds the hidden depths of the earth to the rule of law, 
even to the distant epochs of prehistoric time. Law's empire is co- 
extensive with space and coeval with time, its power is irresistible, 
its progress is upon a line of rigid continuity, its dominion is fixed, 
uniform, universal, undisturbed. It yields to no interference and 
is its own providence. Some of these theorists are pronounced 
atheists, Others deny the Divine Personality and identify their 
God with the universe. Others, unwilling to commit themselves to 
atheism or pantheism, retain the theistic idea but bind God by the 
chains of the inevitable. One of these, quoted by Mansel in his 
Limits of Religious Thought, says: 
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The devout philosopher, trained to the investigation of universal system, the serene 
astronomer, fresh from the study of the changeless laws which govern innumerable 
worlds, shrinks from the monstrous irrationality of asking the great Architect and 
Governor of all to work a miracle in his behalf—to interfere, for the sake of his conven- 
ience or his plans, with the sublime order conceived by the Ancient of Days in the far 
eternity of the past; for what is a special providence but an interference with estab- 
lished laws? and what is an interference but a miracle? 


This epicurean sweep of modern thought away from the super- 
natural and the providential attests itself widely in the literature 
of the day and in the portentous systems of naturalism that every- 
where rear their forms. It is idle to ignore the difficulties of the 
question or to underrate the necessity of showing that the provi- 
dential government of God is not a superstitious chimera. 

It is evident that we should first of all seek to arrive at a correct 
understanding of terms. What, for instance, do we mean when 
we say Law? It seems to me that there are two avenues of ap- 
proach to this term. If I approach it, as in conception I may, 
from the Divine side, I perceive that it is the mode in which God 
acts or the method He has chosen of controlling the universe. Law 
is, simply, the law-giver governing. It is the expression, in multi- 
form ways, of infinite inteiligence, power and benevolence. But 
if I approach the word from the Human side, it means nothing 
more than the observed phenomena of nature and history operat- 
ing according to certain orders and uniformities. What the Natur- 
alist styles “laws,” then, are simply facts; as the fact of gravita- 
tion, the fact of growth from germs, the fact of electricity, and the 
mode in which these facts exist. In the former instance law is the 
lawgiver governing; in the latter, law is nature governed. The 
Naturalist looks forth upon the universe from the loop-hole of a 
finite intelligence and?a partial experience. The Supernaturalist 
does not despise the hypothesis of a God, but, accepting it as being 
also the first great truth, surveys the wide cosmos from the lofty 
standpoint of the throne of the Intinite. As men adopt one or 
the other of these methods of defining law, they will reject or be- 
lieve the Divine intervention in the affairs of the universe. 

But the argument from observation and experience of phe- 
nomena may be employed in the interest of our view. We can 


adopt the objector’s manner of speech. We will listen while he 
rehearses the results of his explorations in the field of nature, 
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Without accepting his deductions, we will not hesitate to believe 
that he has everywhere discovered the regular and orderly succes- 
sion of cause and effect, and that in every branch of science experi- 
ment has but one voice, and that voice testifies to the universal 
reign of law. And then we will supplement his inductions by 
citing the fact that in all ages and among all peoples—and never 
more really or abundantly than in this age and among the most 
enlightened nations now inhabiting the earth—multitudes of men, 
ranging from the mightiest savans down to the rudest of simple 
folk, have observed the phenomenon of prayer in its relations to 
the Divine Being. They have perceived as facts which can be 
doubted only when the testimony of the senses is successfully im- 
peached, what they were prepared by the testimony of Revelation 
to expect, that prayer és efficacious upon God, and that He who is 
the Giver of law, and therefore above law, does exercise the pre- 
rogative of His Divine Kingship in a freedom which the Creator 
surely ought to possess, since the creature in his sphere possesses 
like freedom ; and that God, instead of being inexorably shut out 
from them by seeming limitations which others call laws, does hear 
and answer prayer, upon the conditions which He has appointed, 
with a fidelity to promise and an uniformity of practical result 
which suggest the relation of cause and effect as much as any 
orderly sequence in nature. These, I say, are facts of observation 
and experience as capable of verification as the most palpable 
physical phenomena. They are braided into the very texture of 
human history. They are the most real of life’s realities. to mil- 
lions. These millions resort to prayer with the same naturalness 
and sense of congruity with which they employ a mechanical force 
to secure a given effect; and results have been so far from proving 
fictitious and illusive that the successive generations of mankind 
continue to make use of this method of moving the Omnipotent 
Arm and appealing to the All-loving Heart. When the Naturalist 
therefore urges his facts and puts in the plea of experience, the 
Supernaturalist can adduce his facts no less substantially attested. 
And a distinction which can be legitimately made between the two 
is fatal to the assumptions of the former, for he bases his conclu- 
sion that God can not or does not interfere with natural succession, 
upon negative experience, while the latter claims that God does 
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upon positive experience—upon “facts of experience as real and 
certain as the laws of planetary motions and chemical affinities ; 
facts which philosophy is bound to take into account, or to stand 
convicted as shallow and one-sided ; facts which can deceive only 
if our whole consciousness is a liar and the boasted voice of reason 
itself but the echo of the universal lie.”’ 

It may be objected to this argument that the experience of the 
scientific observer gives absolute fixity of sequence as between 
cause and effect, while in the sphere of prayer actual sequences are 
so rare that they must rather be termed happy coincidences. So far 
as divine responses to petitions for mora/ bestowments are con- 
cerned, praying men testify that the sequence is fixed, uniform and 
constant, as God has promised it should be; and I suppose it 
would not be difficult for the objector to grant this, since there is 
no apparent evidence to the contrary. But it is alleged that 
prayers for outward and physical blessings exhibit no uniformity 
of result. Thus in the domain of natural law the given meteoro- 
logical conditions will invariably produce rain, while prayers for 
rain may not be succeeded by rain once in an hundred instances. 
The objection is a petitio principii. It assumes the very point at 
issue; for how can we infallibly ascertain at any time whether God 
sends rain, or produces the meteorological conditions which cause 
rain, in the ordinary course of nature, or in answer to some voice 
of prayer? 

But we readily acknowledge that as things seem to us, looking 
at them from the lower side, law uniformly produces results in the 
physical world, and prayer occasionally, only. Still we hold that, 
as things are, no less with respect to prayer than with respect to 
natural law the given conditions invariably produce corresponding 
results, 

Contemplating the universe as the handiwork of the Uncaused 
and Absolute One, the Personal God, we recognize it as created 
and upheld by His will. We perceive that He has willed to gov- 
ern it by certain methods which we call laws, which are fixed and 
uniform in their operation. It is to us a sublime spectacle—nature 
moving along its appointed grooves according to the will of nature’s 





? Mansel. 
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God! Everywhere we hear that echo which Coleridge heard when 
he gazed upon Alpine glories from the vale of Chamounix. 

Now when prayer is offered to Almighty God for physical bless- 
ing, it is not as though a mechanical force were brought to bear 
upon Him irresistibly compelling Him to grant precisely what we 
ask. If we are unwilling that others shall invest law with a 
power transcending that of the Lawgiver, we dare not propose to 
make prayer the sovereign of the Hearer of prayer. Law and 
prayer are the subordinates of the Infinite Will, and operate with 
implicit obedience to the conditions and limitations which He has 
established for them. He sends rain when the natural conditions 
are present, as He has willed to do; and He sends rain when the 
conditions immanent in His will justify a response to prayer. 
Prayer is asking God for things agreeable to His will. The con- 
ditions reside in Him. This is the simple teaching of Holy Scrip- 
ture, as we discover in the prayer of our Lord, “ Thy will be done,” 
and in the agonizing ery of Gethsemane, ‘‘ Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from Me; nevertheless not My will but Thine be 
done!” Thus also in the prayer of St. Chrysostom we say, “ Ful- 
fil now, O Lord, the desires and petitions of Thy servants, as may 
be most expedient for them.” And this accords well with our in- 
stincts, for we do not hesitate to pray for blessings, thus confessing 
our belief that God can and may bestow them if He will, nor do 
we rush into atheism because He does not see fit uniformly to be- 
stow all that we ask. Ourexperience is that conformably to the 
conditions which Himself has appointed, God hears and answers 
prayer as certainly and inevitably as natural law operates conforma- 
bly to its conditions. 

Reverting to our argument, we offset experience with experi- 
ence. We oppose the assumed fixity and independence of the laws 
of nature in their physical aspect with phenomena from the range 
of psychical experience which are fatal to these false inferences. 

But if we should concede for a moment that natural law seems to 
operate independently of God, we would immediately find ourselves 
confronted with the argument from human consciousness. The value 
of soul is as real as that of matter, and we insist that our intuitions 
contradict the conceded point. It is more probable that God would 
impress spiritual trath upon the spiritual nature of man than that 
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He would leave him to the terrible fate of discovering his intui- 
tions to be contradicted by the testimony of soulless rocks and song- 
less stars and voiceless animalcule. But there is no contradiction. 
Our controversy is not with nature but with her false interpreters, 
and we confront them and their partial inferences with the univer- 
sal intuitions of the race and bid them reconcile their views with 
such a mighty witnessing. They cannot do it. Indeed their own 
feelings, when they are thrown off their guard, contradict their 
theory. Dr. McCosh instances the case of Rosseau, and he might 
have added that of Heine, who on his deathbed wrote: 


I have returned to God, like the prodigal son, after feeding swine with the Hege- 
lians for many years. The divine homesickness came upon me and drove me forth 
through woods and vales over the dizziest paths of dialectics. On my way I found 
the God of the Pantheists, but I could make nothing of him. This poor, visionary 
creature is interwoven with and grown iuto the world. Indeed he is almost impris- 
oned in it, and yawns ut you without voice, without power. To have will one must 
have personality, and to manifest one’s self one must have elbow-room. 


It is that “ divine homesickness ” which Heine felt which contra- 
dicts the foolish notion that God cannot have ‘“ elbow-room” in His 
Own creation. If He has no ear to hear, except as in His far distant 
abode He hears the monotonous plash of natural law beating with 
clock-like regularity upon the shores of matter, what shall we say 
of a Creator who has fashioned His intelligent creatures with an 
instinct of dependence on Him and a native impulse of prayer to 
Him? Is this the God we are to worship and love and enjoy for- 
ever—a God who implants within us a feeling that we are in His 
hands, not as a soulless law or an inexorable fate, but asa Personal 
Father able and willing to stoop to our cries; and who, when we 
utter our cry, retreats to inaccessible heights, with a cruel non pos- 
sumus, and consigns us to soulless law or inexorable fate? Misera- 
ble indeed is the lot of humanity and dark its future, if its God be 
but a dismal creator of contradictions! But our God is not such, 
as we read Him in the light of our intuitions. The uniformity of 
nature, in the sense of excluding supernatural intervention, is not 
an intuitive perception or an original truth of reason, while the 


sense of dependence and the instinct of prayer are; and therefore 
we interpret nature and law by our intuitions, with a presumption 
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amounting to demonstration that the error lies in the assumption 
that law estops the Lawgiver from intervention. 

Now returning to experience, we find that what is an intuition 
becomes an actualized fact. Just as careful processes of calcula- 
tion indicated to the French astronomer the celestial locality of an 
unobserved planet which at once revealed itself when the glass was 
directed thither, so our intuitive sense of the efficacy of prayer 
finds its immediate correlative in divine answers. When human 
frailty flees to Omnipotence, its testimony is uniformly that of the 
Psalmist: ‘ Verily God hath heard me; He hath attended to the 
voice of my prayer.” 

But dwelling no longer on these arguments from experience and 
intuition, let us put the assuinption of the absolute sovereignty of 
law, independent of the power of will, to the test. Is it true that 
in the realm of secondary causes, as distinct from God, there is 
such independence of Him that no intervention can occur? It 
would be illogical for any one to assert it unless he had exhaust- 
ively explored the whole universe. Even granting that science 
has failed to discover any break, may she not happen upon evi- 
dences of intervention to-morrow ? 

But by what law of consistency do we controvert the presump- 
tion of Divine intervention, while we are ourselves constantly 
actualizing the phenomenon of human interference? By the self- 
determined exercise of the power of his will, a man may modify 
natural order and arrest sequences. The law of gravitation binds 
my hand to this table. Itself cannot move; but now I will to 
move it upward, and gravitation is arrested. I do not violate the 
law, but I intervene, as I will to do, and make the law do my bid- 
ding. Why should not the Infinite Will have power on a higher 
plane and to a greater degree to do what His creatures do in a 


lower sphere? Why should it not be within the scope of His 


prerogative, when He pleases (as, for instance, when He is asked to 
do so by the voice of humble prayer), to bring into play a force of 
will that shall so modify the succession of events without violating 
His laws of causation, as to produce results which would not oth- 
erwise have been produced ¢ 
A similar illustration, more forcibly put, will be found in Aids 
46 
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to Faith (Art. on Miracles as Evidences of Christianity, by Dr. 
Mansel, pp. 28, 29,) as follows: 


If a man, of his own free will, throws a stone into the air, the motion of the stone, 
as soon as it has left his hand, is determined by a combination of purely material 
laws; partly by the attraction of the earth; partly by the resistance of the air ; 
partly by the magnitude and direction of the force by which itis thrown. But by 
what law came it to be thrown at all? What law brought about the cireumstauces 
through which the aforesaid combination of material laws came into operation on 
this particular occasion and in this particular manner? The law of gravitation, no 
doubt, remains constant and unbroken, whether the stone is lying on the ground or 
moving through the air; but neither the law of gravitation, nor all the laws of mat- 
ter put together, cuuld have brought about this particular result, without the inter- 
position of the free will of the man who throws the stone. Substitute the will of 
God for the will of man; and the argument, which in the above instance is limited 
to the narrow sphere within which man’s power can be exercised, becomes applica- 
ble to the whole extent of creation, and to all the phenomena which it embraces. 


This fact of human intervention furnishes a strong presumption 
against the allegation of the eternal and absolute sovereignty ot 
law, and arouses the suspicion that some one has been generalizing 
from incomplete inductions. We turn, therefore, to nature to as- 
certain whether it is not possible to trace evidences of the contact 
of a creative and providential will with the universe. Those who 
accept historical Christianity find sublime proofs in the Incarna- 
tion and in all the supernatural facts and influences which radiate 
from that wonderful event. But as our objector may decline to 
hear the testimony of revelation, we turn to his favorite book of 
nature, and wait for him to disprove the testimony of geology that 
there was a time when no germs of animated being existed on the 
earth. Christlieb, in speaking of the fact that the chain which 
connects cause and effect in reality often breaks off in nature’s do- 
main, says: 


The original entrance of higher forms of life into the sphere hitherto filled up by 
lower ones, is one of the most striking phenomena of this kind. How did the first 
living organism originate? Modern natural science has unquestionably demonstra- 
ted that life did not always exist on the earth. Long ago, Cuvier confidently main- 
tained this to be the case, and that we could easily indicate the point of time when 
life began; and it is confirmed by Liebig, who says: Some philosophers have 
affirmed that life has existed from eternity. Natural science, however, has proved 
that at a certain period the earth’s temperature was such that no organic life could 
exist, and that therefore it must have had a beginning. In addition to this, natural 
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science has of late years increasingly confirmed the position that it is impossible to 
demonstrate the natural evolution of organic life from inorganic matter, even in the 
smallest degree. What Miiller once said still remains true: Only a miraculous in- 
terruption of the natural laws can form the living organism out of lifeless matter. 
Here, at all events, we have a beginning which we can only explain through a crea- 
tive act, 7. e., through a miracle. And how did Spirit first enter the world? how, 
man, with the law of conscience which transcends all the laws of nature? With 
him, too, the chain breaks off. He appears as a new beginning, as a third miracle, 
which retains its miraculous character even to this day. For what is every new- 
born man, with his peculiar individuality, his special talents and powers, but a never 
fully explicable miracle? * * * We thus see that there are divers “rents,” not, 
it is true, in the world, but in the conception of nature supposed to be perfect— 
rents which can only be filled up by the miraculous power of God. Not nature her- 
self, but the false conception of nature from which the denial of the miraculous pro- 


ceeds, is violated by these facts. 


The demonstrated fact of supernatural intervention, however, 
does not prevent the antagonist of Providence from urging that 
interference implies caprice, which is inconsistent with the Divine 
Immutability. Change implies a previous error or an incapacity 
to forecast the future, either of which is impossible with God. 
What effect, then, can prayer have on achangeless God? How 
can that Being reverse or modify His plans at the beck of a human 
suppliant? This is a transfer of the sceptical objection from the 
sovereignty of immutable law to the sovereignty of an immutable 
God. We may notice it, however, as one reply will meet either 
case. 

Our argument that law is not independent of God and that He 
does intervene when and how he chooses, is not designed to charge 
him with caprice or to depreciate law, but to vindicate His freedom 
in His own universe. Intervention in answer to prayer does not 
imply a change of plan. It rather forms one link in the chain of 
the divine purposes, and the same may be predicated of the prayer 
itself When a prayer reaches the Divine Ear, it is not a surprise 
or a novelty. He, who fore-knows all things, has heard that prayer 
in eternity and constituted both it and its answer part of the un- 
changeable order, and if the answer involve an interference with 
the ordinary course of second causes, that exceptional action is as 
much the product of law, when the fullness of its time arrives, as 
any event; for it is the ordering of an immutable not a capricious 
God. 
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We do not deny but maintain the immutability of law. When 
the term is properly defined, what we claim as interventions with 
law, as seen from the human side, are themselves under the control 
of law in the divine sense. If we restrict our idea of law to the 
stated recurrence of natural phenomena, we shall with the natural- 
ist incline to apotheosize nature, clothe it with the attributes which 
are denied the great God, and denounce the miraculous and the 
providential as impossibilities; but, if by law we mean the ex- 
pression of the Will of One who sits enthroned above every second 
cause, endowed with the power of electing and applying other 
methods of acting than those which we see, we shall find our ideas 
of the empire of law expanding, and we shall perceive that the 
term “nature” defines not a mere province of God _territorially 
included within the sphere of our human cognition, but passing 
beyond its narrow confines and embracing the vast system of causes 
and effects, physical and moral, which lie beyond us. The eye is 
thus uplifted from a part to the whole, and we stand in adoring 
wonder before a magnificent universe of which our “system of 
nature” is only worthy to be regarded as the outer gate of approach. 
We gaze upward into this boundless realm of the Infinite, with its 
world of angels and their bright hierarchies mounting upward in 
beautiful array to the crowning archangel. We discover that 
world where amid the blessedness of Paradise the spirits of the 


departed serve God day and night. We look outward upon the 


infinitude of forces and magnitudes which owe their being to the 
energies of an exhaustless Creator, and which afford His creatures 
a field for unlimited progress and elevation, Thus we reach a 
nobler conception of nature and a higher idea of law and a wider 
sphere in which the Infinite God reigns. The phenomena of that 
higher world may be supernatural in onr limited view of nature, 
but are not so much supernatural as super-human—above us, but 
not above law; and when, in the providence of the Universal 
Ruler, they are projected, as it were, into our lower sphere, as in 
the case of miracles or of answers to prayer, there is neither sus- 
pension or violation of law, but the introduction of a higher cause 
which operates according toa law of its own. As we see con- 
stantly, in our own order, lower laws coming under the influence of 
higher, chemical of vital, physical of moral, so here; and while the 
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intervention may to our ears sound discordantly, nevertheless the 
bells of the universe ring and have always rang in chime to the 
sar that hears them all. Thus the incarnation of the Logos—the 
Eternal Revealer—was the manifestation of the higher within the 
sphere of the lower, and the train of miracles and special provi- 
dences which attended His advent, His career in the world and 
His departure from it were the outflashing of that more glorious 
order which He came to reveal conformably to its own laws. They 
were credentials of His mission, but they were more—they were 
its natural effects, the inevitable accompaniments ofa Divine Incar- 
nation. St. Peter, in his Pentecostal sermon, said of Him: 
“Whom God hath raised up, having loosed the pains of death ; 
because it was not possible that He should be holden of it.” Ols- 
hausen paraphrases this language as follows: “ It was impossible 
on account of the very nature or being of Jesus Christ, since the 
Son was life in Himself” “Iam the Life,” said our Blessed Lord 
of himself; and His contact with us by union with our humanity 
was the inauguration of a supernatural order in the world, in 
which at every step we meet supernatural facts and forces and are 
ourselves lifted up out of the line of the first or natural Adam into 
the stock of the second or supernatural Adam. Luther said that 
the true miracle of Christianity was the creation of spiritual life in 
the human soul. 


In thus assigning the phenomena of the supernatural and the 


providential their place in the system of universal nature, we do 


not adopt the creed of the naturalist. Law implies a Lawgiver, 
and the moment you separate the efficiency of the First Great 
Cause from second causes you make the latter so many gods and 
so restore the Roman mythology or deification of the powers of 
nature. Let us depreciate neither the Lawgiver nor the law. Jn 
medio tutissimus ibis. We make no concessions to error in 
acknowledging the truth that may be mingled with it. Our attack 
must be concentred on the errorist’s negations and false inferences, 
and we must fortify our minds in the conviction that our religion 
(as Dr. Fairbairn has said) : 


Neither merges God in the works and operations of nature nor associates Him 
with one department more peculiarly than another; while still it presents all—the 


works themselves, the changes they undergo, and every agency employed in accom- 
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plishing them—in dependence on His Arm and subordinate to His Will. He is in 
all, through all, and over all! 


How does the truth, thus vindicated and elucidated, dignify 
prayer! How it solemnizes the act in which we so often engage 
thoughtlessly and prosecute formally! How suggestive it is of the 
possibilities of faith, pleading at the feet of God ! 


More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me day and night: 
For what are men better than sheep and goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer, 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ; 
For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God! 
TENNYSON. 


Physical science may be regarded as unfriendly to religion only 
in the sense that its incomplete revelations are prostituted to un- 
friendly uses by theorists who would substitute for faith in God a 
pitiful credulity in themselves. Upon fair principles, science, in- 
terpreting nature, is the hand-maid of religion and calls us to 
prayer. God’s autographs on the page of nature and the page 
of revelation are identical. In assigning phenomena their place in 


the symmetry of nature science is only demonstrating the magnifi- 


cence of the Presiding Deity. Let us, then, beware lest we release 
the grip of a manly faith on our banner, and let us so establish our 
hearts and minds in the verity of “those things which are most 
surely believed among us, even as they delivered them unto us, 
which from the beginning were eye witnesses, and ministers of the 
word,” (Acts i., 1, 2) that we shall cherish with Hebrew ardor the 
belief of the immediate supervision of God over His work and His 
willingness both to hear and answer prayer. “ And this is the 
confidence that we have in Him, that, if we ask anything accord- 
ing to His will, He heareth us.” (I. John v. 14.) And, in the 
‘presence of our sceptical assailants, let us stand steadfast and 
unshaken—* stand like an anvil, and we will bye-and-by spoil the 
face of the hammers and wear out the strength of the hammerers!” 


WILLIAM E. McLAREN. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE ROMAN PONTIFICATE. 


We know of course that the Bishop of Rome was Bishop of 
Rome from the beginning; but how he became “ Pontiff” is 
another matter, and the story will bear scrutiny. 

In the year 380, Theodosius the Great, on assuming the govern- 
ment of the eastern half of the Roman Empire, issued ‘an edict to 
the people of Constantinople of purport as tollows : 


We would have all the nations whom our gracious government rules to be of that 
religion which the Apostle Peter is proved to have delivered to the Romans by the 
religion which even now is imparted from him, which also it is plain that the Pontiff 
Damasus follows, and Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, a man of Apostolic sanctity: that 
we believe, according to the Apostolic teaching and evangelical doctrine, in the God- 
head of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, of equal Majesty, in the Holy Trinity. We 
command that they who follow this law shall "take the name of Catholic Christians ; 
but all other foolish and insane in judgment (or, we judge,) shall bear the infamy of 
heretical doctrine; and their meetings shall not have the name of Churches; but 
they shall be punished first by the Divine vengeance, afterwards by penalties from 


our authority, which we have received from the will of God.’ 

This edict is of the utmost importance in the history of the 
Roman see, because of the title by which it speaks of the then 
Bishop of Rome—* the Ponti#’ Damasus.” Such a title, given 
in an imperial decree—at a time, too, when it is known that the 


mperor Gratian, whose colleague Theodosius was, had refused it 
Emy Gratian, wl lleague , 


for himself, although borne by his predecessors, Christian as well 
as heathen—is much more significant than the appropriation of 
the same title, in a figurative or rhetorical way, as synonymous 
with Bishop, in the treatises of one or two ancient fathers. It is 
well known that all Bishops were called rhetorically, s«wmmi pon- 
tifices, antistites, and the like, by early writers; but the use of 





1 Codex Theodosianus. Ed. Gothofred, Lib. XV1,1,2, Vol. VI. p. 5. The translation 
is Dr. Hussey’s, with two verbal alterations. Rise of Papal Power, p. 16. 
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the word in a formal legal document, issued by the highest au- 
thority, is a very different matter. It marks the precise point of 
time at which the germ of the papal idea entered consciously 
into the minds of the rulers of the world, and into the mind of 
the Bishop of Rome himself. It is the seed out of which grew 
by successive developments, modifications, usurpations and legal 
fictions, the entire theory of papel supremacy. The Bishop of 
Rome, when the Imperial lawgivers had spoken of him as Pontitt, 
felt that he had succeeded to the position, in the Christian Em- 
pire, which the Pontifex Maximus held in the traditional religious 
system of old Rome; and it is historically demonstrable that the 
idea of succession to a supposed supremacy of St. Peter is an after- 
thought generated by the political position and increased influ- 
ence of the “ Pontiff,” and an accommodation of the national or 
civil to the ecclesiastical notion. 

We have in a former paper’ remarked upon the absence of the 
patriarchal system from the times immediately succeeding the 
Council of Nice. The unconsciousness of any such relation in 
the mind of Liberius, the immediate predecessor of Damasus, is 
as apparent in the contemporary records as is the consciousness of 
itin the mind of Damasus. From the days of the latter we find, 
what is not to be found in earlier times, a conscious, determined 
and persistent effort towards the aggrandizement of the Roman 
See. As a consequence of the new relations introduced during 
the Arian troubles by the imperial interference with the affairs of 
the Church, there has been a considerable drift towards an eleva-- 
tion of the Bishop of Rome above his tellow-:etropolitans, but 
no more. But Damasus, Siricius, Innocent, Celestine and Leo 
have the idea of supremacy consciously before them. They are 
ecclesiastical statesmen, or ecclesiastical politicians, working with 
a definite purpose which is not apparent in their predecessors— 
the establishment of a pontifical authority over the whole Church. 


This purpose, however, is as distinct from the Papal theory of 
Gregory VII, as from the Episcopal theory of Victor or Liberius. 
They will be Pontifices Maximi in the Imperial Church—the first 
of the Bishops—the first of the Patriarchs, when the Patriarchal 
system exists—and something more if they can. 








‘Church Review, April, 1874. p. 206. 
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A practical theory is as often an induction a@ posteriori from the 
already established practice, as an @ prior’ settlement of princi- 
ples for guidance in action. And as such an induction it is de- 
veloped, modified, improved from time to time, and sometimes 
entirely changed. We cannot too strongly insist upon the fact 
that the great ecclesiastical statesmen who built up the Roman 
patriarchate between the Council of Nicea and the Council of 
Chalcedon, and who had by the time of Leo advanced the Roman 
Episcopate well on the way to the Papacy of Hildebrand, had 
themselves no idea of the vast claims which would be made 
for their office in the eleventh century. The Roman instinct of 
government—the will which can compel other wills to bend to 
it, the political astuteness which can work its way, neutralizing 
adverse circumstances and making the most of favorable incidents, 
the tenacious hold which can keep an acquired position, and the 
strong persistence which can in its own good time advance the 
next step forward whatever be the odds opposed to it,—these were 
to them in place of theory, and out of them grew the theory. 
The Bishop of Rome was the “ Pontiff” of the Christianized 
Roman world ; he was the successor to the Primacy of St. Peter ; 
he was the first of the Patriarchs; he was the final appellate au- 
thority in the West by the law of Valentinian III; he was a tem- 
poral sovereign in right of the “ Donations” of Constantine and 
Pepin ; he was the universal judge in matters ecclesiastical by vir- 
tue of the False Decretals; he was the feudal superior of the tem- 
poral and spiritual world in the Dctatus Gregorii VI1I—these 
were the successive steps by which in seven hundred years the 
papal theory was elaborated out of the Council of Sardica, and the 
edicts of Valentinian, Gratian and Theodosius in the days of the 
“Pontiff Damasus.” 

The decree of A.D. 380, however, was not the first imperial utter- 
ance in which Damasus had been spoken of as Pontiff. Once at 
least previously, to him, though to no former Bishop of Rome as 
far as appears, had the Emperor applied the title; and we may 
see in this imperial concession, a purpose to attain, if possible, 
that unity in the Church, and peace in the State, which the policy 
of the latitudinarian, or so-called Arian Emperors, had so wofully 


failed to accomplish. The Bishop of Rome was to be invested 
47 
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with those functions, the attempted exercise of which by the Em- 
perors, had thrown both Church and State into confusion. Under 
the shadow of this title he was to be quietly invested with the office 
of Minister of State for Religion. But providentially the firmness 
of the Eastern Church in adhering to the communion of Meletius 
against Paulinus in the dispute concerning the see of Antioch, 
frustrated the design, and restricted the ambition of the Roman 
See to the more limited area of the Western Empire. 

The “ Pontificate,” then, of the Bishop of Rome, as distin- 
guished from his primitive Episcopate—(and it may interest those 
who are considering the problem presented by Mr. Gladstone in 
his recent pamphlet to know this)—is simply a transfer, by a re- 
script or rescripts of the Roman Emperor, of the office by which 
the state had regulated religion in heathen times. The first of 
these rescripts was issued by the Emperor Valentinian, probably 
about the year 369. It is no longer extant, but the record of it 
survives in a letter sent to the Emperor Gratian, in the name of a 
Council held at Rome in the year 378 or 380: “ You decreed,” it 
says, “that * * * the Bishop of Rome should have the ex- 


amination of the other priests of the Churches, and that the pontiff 
bp 


of religion, with his assessors, should judge concerning religion. 


This decree is evidently the forma] abdication on the part of 
the Emperors of the office of Pontifex Maximus, and its transfer, 
so far as the Church was concerned, to the Bishop of Rome. It 
is known that the Christian Emperors before this time held the 
title, and that afterwards Gratian formally refused the Pontifical 
robe, when it was offered him. That act was a part of a policy 
which included within its scope not only heathenism but Christ- 
ianity. 

If we inquire under what circumstances this concession was 
made, and what were the precedent conditions in the ecclesiastical 
position of the Bishop of Rome which caused, or justified it, we 
find ourselves introduced, for the answer to the one, to the fearful 
circumstances attending the contest of Damasus and Ursicinus for 





‘Gratian being a colleague of Valentinian at the time the decree was issued. 


* The entire passage is given further on. 
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the Episcopal chair, and for the answer to the other, to the legis- 
lation of the Council of Sardica in its endeavor to protect the 
Catholies from the machinations of the Arians. 

Valentinian, when he came to the throne, seems to have re- 
solved upon a policy of non-intervention in the affairs of the 
Chureh. <A Catholic in his own belief, he had seen the evils of 
the attempt on the part of his predecessors to compose the Arian 
troubles by the exercise of imperial authority ; and he felt that if 
the Emperor’s influence could not secure toleration on a latitudi- 
narian platform, it could not enforce the stricter creed. He may 
therefore have thought that he was not giving effect to the deci- 
sion of the Council of Sardica in conceding the “ Pontificate of 
Religion” to the Bishop of Rome. ° 

But his decree is of purport widely different from the Canons 
of Sardica, and it was doubtless in another document that he was 
permitted to read so much as the Bishop of Rome chose to lay 
before him, of the Acts of that Councii—the /etter of the Council 
to Julius, giving him an account of its proceedings : 


Thou, therefore, most beloved brother, though separated in body, hast been present 
in the union of mind and will; and honorable and necessary was the excuse assigned 
for thy absence,—lest schismatic wolves should steal or treacherously plunder, or 
heretical dogs yell with rabid fury in their madness, or at least that serpent, the devil, 
spread the poison of his blasphemies. For this will appear best and most highly fit- 
ting, if the priests of the Lord out of every province make reference to a head, that is 
to the See of Peter the Apostle.’ 


The value of this letter, when it became necessary to apply to 


the Emperor for a confirmation of the authority of the Bishop of 
Rome, shaken by the Ursinian schism, could not fail to manifest 
itself to those whose interest it was to produce it, and the title, 
“ Pontiff of Religion,” was a natural translation of its phraseol- 
ogy into the language of the Roman Law. This decree, then, 
was the next step after the canons of Sardica in the ascent of the 
Roman Bishop to his patriarchal dignity. It transferred to him, 


‘Ad caput, id est ad Petri Apostoli sedem. Labbe II. 690. The want of connec- 
tion with the context makes this sentence look like an interpolation; but its agree- 
ment with the other documents of the time causes us to accept it as genuine, or, if 
interpolated, done immediately after the Council. The inflated rhetoric of the period 
is amusing. 
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by the power of a well-understood title, the office and functions, 
in relation to the Church, which the pagan pontiffs had exercised 
in regulating the religion of the State while the State was heathen, 
and gave him an influence in the Church which vainly seeks a 
derivation from any higher source. 

The circumstances under which the title of Pontiff was thus 
conferred by a legal document were (as has been said) those at- 
tending the schism in the Church of Rome, caused by the rival 
elections of Damasus and Ursinus (or Ursicinus) to the see left 
vacant by the death of Liberius. It is a well-known passage in 
ecclesiastical history, and the fearful tumults of which it was the 
cause are generally mentioned by the historians as an illustration 
of the extent to which the Church of Rome in the fourth century 
had degenerated from its primitive simplicity and purity. But 
the connection of these circumstances with the development of 
the Roman patriarchate, and with the recognition of its pontifical 
authority in imperial law, has not received the attention it de- 
serves, and indeed the Episcopate of Damasus is passed ever much 
too lightly by the general historian. 

Liberius died September 24, A.D. 366. During his exile under 
Constantius, Felix, an ecclesiastic more compliant with the imperial 
will, was appointed Bishop of Rome, and held possession of the 
see from A. D. 355 to 358, when he was dispossessed and Liberius 
was restored. The weak yielding of the rightful bishop, by which 
he obtained his recall, seems to have been overlooked or condoned 
by the Roman people, and after his death his name became the 
watchword of the stricter and narrower orthodoxy of that Church. 
Damasus, it is said, after making a show of following Liberius 
into exile, returned to the city and attached himself to the party 
of Felix. On the exile of Felix, however, he was received again 
by Liberius, and on his death was elected Bishop, being consecra- 
ted in the Lateran Basilica on Sunday, October Ist, A. D. 366.' 

At the same time, however, seven priests and three deacons 
who had adhered most rigidly to Liberius during his exile, met 
with a portion of the laity in the Julian Basilica, and elected 


Ursinus, or Ursicinus, whose consecration they procured from 





*Merenda Prolegomenain Damaso, Patrologia, XIII. p. 118. 
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some country bishop before Damasus was consecrated. The 
events which followed might pass belief did they rest upon the 
unsupported testimony of the author who relates them most par- 
ticularly, and who was unquestionably both a schismatic and an 
enemy of Damasus. But his story is corroborated in general by 
St. Jerome, by Rufinus, and by Ammianus Marcellinus, and there- 
fore accepted, though with abatement of the blame cast on Da- 
masus, by the Roman Catholic historians. 

St. Jerome ' tells us that “ Damasus being ordained the 35th 
Bishop of Rome, not long afterwards the Sicininan Basilica is in- 
raded by Ursinus and his party, he having been ordained Bishop 


by some, and the people of the party of Damasus coming togeth- 


er, cruel slaughters are perpetrated of persons of both sexes.” 
Rutinus says: 


After Liberius, Damasus received by succession the priesthood in the city of Rome, 
against whom Ursinus, a deacon of the same Church, not bearing that he should be 
preferred to himself, burst forth with so great fury that, having persuaded a certain 
unlearned country Bishop, and gathered together a band of turbulent and seditious 
men, he extorted an ordination to the Episcopate in the Basilica which is called of 
Sicininus, the laws, and the order, and the traditions being perverted; from which 
such a sedition, yea, truly, such wars sprang up, the people taking part with either 
side, that the places of prayer were filled with human blood; which thing is turned 
by the faction of Maximinus, the Prefect, a cruel man, to the envy of the good and 
innocent priest, so that the case of the clergy is pushed even to the torture. But 
God was the assertor of innocence, and the punishment is turned on the head of 
those who intended evil. ? 


Ammianus Marcellinus, being a heathen, distributes the blame 
impartially. 


Damasus and Ursinus, seeking with more than human avidity to seize the Episco- 
pal seat, fought against each other, the diverse factions proceeding to the extremity 
of wounds and death; which Juventius being able neither to correct nor to 
allay, was compelled by a great force to retire into the suburbs; and Damasus con- 
quered in the strife, the party which favored him being importunate. It appears that 
in the Basilica of Sicininus, where is a conventicle of the Christian rite, on one day 
137 bodies were found of persons killed; and the people being so wild for a long 


time [the tumult] was put down with difficulty afterwards. * 





‘In Chronico; Merenda p. 118. 
? Rufinus, Hist. Lib. I1., ec. 20, in Merenda, as above. 


*Amm; Mare. B. XXVIL., ¢. 3, in Merenda, p. 120. 
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To these general statements must be added the detailed account 
given in the preface to the Libellum Faustini et Marcellini,' and 
written evidently by a contemporary and an eye-witness (as Mer- 
enda, the editor of the works of Damasus, allows), and as evi- 
dently by a zealous partizan of Ursinus against Damasus. The 
particularity of his assertions regarding external facts seems to 
leave no doubt of their occurrence ; and, whatever abatement 
may be claimed of the part attributed to Damasus himself—the 
remainder, after such allowance has been made, is a sad rev- 
elation of the condition, morally and spiritually, of the Roman 
Church. The writer charges Damasus and the others with per- 
jury in acceding to Felix on the exile of Liberius, and gives a 
narrative, on which we need not dwell, of affairs until the death 
of Liberius. On the occurrence of that event, he tells, the pres- 
byters and deacons, with the people who had kept faith with 
Liberius, met in the Julian Basilica and demanded Ursinus for 
their Bishop, who was forthwith consecrated by Paul, the Tiber- 
tine Bishop. Damasus, who had been elected by the other party— 
that is, the great majority—on hearing of this, hired a mob of 
charioteers and low fellows, and at their head attacked the Julian 
Basilica with clubs, “and raged through three days with a great 
slaughter of the faithful.” After seven days he is ordained 
Bishop in the midst of gladiators and perjurers, “ whom he has 
bought with a vast price,” and having bribed Viscentius, the 
Judge of the city, and Julian, the preetectus annonz, he obtained 
the banishment of Ursinus, with Amantius and Lupus, the dea- 
cons of his party. He then began to oppress the people, and 


sought to drive from the city the seven presbyters of the party, 


but the people rescued them from the hands of the officers and 
placed them for safety in the Basilica of Liberius. 


Then Damasus with the faithless ones [7. e., those who had accepted Felix during 
the exile of Liberius] summons the gladiators, charioteers, grave-diggers and all the 
clergy, with axes, swords and clubs, and besieged the Basilica at the second hour of 
the day, on the 7th before the Kalends of November, Gratian and Dagalaisus being 
consuls, [Oct, 24, A.D. 366], and stirred up a great contest. The doors were broken in, 
an attempt was made to set the Church on fire, some climbed to the roof, and tearing 





‘Printed in the XIIIth volume of Migne’s Patrologia. 
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it up, threw down the tiles upon the people inside, and finally the party of Damasus 
effecting an entrance, slew a hundred and sixty of both sexes, waunding many more, 
and themselves not losing a man. Three days after, the holy people, coming together 
began to recite against him the mandates of the Lord, saying: “ Fear not them 
which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul.” They sang also in the lauds, 
and said: ‘he dead bodies of Thy servants have they given to be meat to the fowls 
of the air, and the flesh of Thy saints to the beasts of the land. Their blood have 
they shed like water on every side of Jerusalem, and there was no man to bury 
them.” Oftentimes also the same people,assembled in the Basilica of Liberius, cried 
out, saying: Christian Emperor, nothing of this is hid from thee. Let all the 
Bishops come to Rome. Let the cause be pleaded. Damasus now makes war the 
fifth time; from the see of Peter away with the homicides! Moreover the people of 
God [7. ¢., the Ursinians] implored the bishops with many prayers to assemble that 
they might cast down the man detiled with such impiety, whom the matrous loved so 


much that he was called matronarum auriscalpius (the ear-tickler of the matrons). 


The Emperor Valentinian was prevailed upon by this impor- 
tunity to permit the return of the exiles, and Ursinus and the 
deacons appeared in the city Sept. 15th, A.D. 367. Damasus, how- 
ever, bribed the whole palace, lest his deeds should become known 
to the Emperor, and obtained a second banishment of Ursicinus, 
Nov. 19, A.D. 367. The people of his party then kept the stations 
without clergy at the cemeteries of the martyrs ; but Damasus and 
his satellites attacked them again, and slaughtered many in the 
cemetery of St. Agnes; after which the seven presbyters were 
exiled. 


Now if Damasus had the spirit and temper of a thorongh-going 


Roman politician, as what we know of him seems to indicate, it 
may be entirely true that he led in person the attacks upon the 
party of Ursicinus, and that he was not above bribing the court 
and the officials. But if this be considered too harsh a judgment 
we cannot make less of the facts than this: That Damasus, being 
a politician and a demagogue, was the candidate of the popular 
party, in which would be found all the turbulent and half-heathen 
elements, both in high and low life, who had been drawn to the 
Church, without an intelligent Christian faith, through following 
the fashion set by Constantine and his successors. Ursinus, on 
the other hand, was the choice of the rigidly orthodox, who held 
the faith against the Arians somewhat in the narrow schismatical 
spirit of the Novatians of old, and of the Donatists and Lucifer- 
ians their contemporaries. The attempt on the part of these lat- 
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ter to set up a rival bishop against the man who had been regu- 
larly chosen by the majority roused the passions of the multitude 
and led to riotous attacks upon the conventicles of the Ursinians. 
The disorders attendant upon these would be heightened by the 
engagement in the tumult of the lower classes of the heathen 


population, whose enmity against those of the Christian name, and 


especially against the stricter sort, would seek its gratification, 
irrespective of any interest in the success of one side over the 
other. The riots and slaughter, then, actually occurred; the 
party of Damasus was doubtless the aggressor in the actual com- 
bats ; Damasus may not have exerted himself to restrain his ad- 
herents; the officers of the government, charged with the peace 
of the city would naturally consider the schismatical proceedings 
of Ursinus and his faction as the exciting cause of the disturbed 
condition of the city ; and their banishment would follow, rather 
as a precautionary measure, necessary for the public peace, than 
from any real persuasion of the riotous disposition of the Ursin- 
ians. This explanation accounts for the absence of any definite 
charges, apart from the schism, from the party of Damasus against 
Ursinus, for the lenity of the Emperor in allowing his speedy re- 
turn after his first banishment, and for the permission given to 
the companions of his second exile to dwell where they would, 
the city only excepted propter quietem urbis. 

Viventius was Prefect of the city at the commencement of these 
disturbances. He was succeeded in A.D. 367 by Praetestatus, and 
hein June or July, A.D. 369, by Olybrius. It seems that Olybrius 
had some cause of dissension with Aginatius, the Vicar of the city, 


and employed in his stead in judging causes, one Maximinus, the 
Prefect of supplies, 
he tells us, turned the tumults to the discredit of ‘the good and 
innocent priest ” Damasus, and pushed the case of the clergy even 
to an examination by torture.” Upon the representations of Max- 
iminus, Olybrius accused Damasus to the Emperor; but Agina- 


* whom Rufinus calls a cruel man, and who, 


‘ Baronius An. 368, c. 3, Merenda p. 126. 
7 Amm. Mare. 1. XXVIIL., apud Baronius, A. D., 369, ¢. IV, 


Rufinus Hist. Ee., 1]. IJ.,c. 24, apud Merenda, p. 118. 
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tius, on the other hand, in the interest of Damasus, brought a 
counter-charge against Olybrius of having connived at the unlaw- 
ful meetings of the adherents of Ursinus, and so fixed upon him 
the responsibility for the riots of which they were the occasion.’ 
Valentinian upon this issued two rescripts, one to Olybrius, the 
other to Aginatius,’ expelling the “ dissenters” beyond the 20th 
milestone from the city ; and some time after, the leaders of the 
faction were banished to certain places in Gaul. 

Now it seems to have been about this time, and in consequence 
of the complaints of Damasus and his friends against Olybrius 
and Maximinus for their harsh treatment of the clergy, that 
Valentinian issued the reseript spoken of above, withdrawing the 
priesthood from the secular courts, confirming the Bishop of 
Rome in his privileges, and furnishing the precedent for giving 
the title ‘‘ Pontiff” to Damasus in the edict of Theodosius, cited at 
the begintiing of this article. The results of the Ursinian schism 
were in fact as important to the see of Rome as were the results 
of the Arian conflict, since it was the occasion of a legal recogni- 
tion and extension of the jurisdiction granted by the Council of 
Sardica, and paved the way for the legal enactment which estab- 
lished the Roman Patriarchate in its authority over the West—the 
law of Valentinian III. A. D. 445, in favor of St. Leo. 

The text of the rescript under consideration is no longer ex- 
tant. The record of it has been quoted, and the whole passage 
will be given in its proper place. It is of course desirable to know 
for certain, whether it accurately represents the decree which it 
describes, or whether it makes an inference from, or summary of, 
laws which had been made before this time to restrain the civil 
jurisdiction trom taking cognizance of ecclesiastical matters. The 
law of Constantius (A. D. 355), which enacted that Bishops 
should be tried only by members of their own order,’ had un- 


doubtedly been disregarded, if not repealed, by Julian the Apos- 
tate ; and further enactments were necessary in this regard when 


*Merenda, p. 127. 
? Given in Baronius, A. D. 369, ec. IIL, IV. 


* Codex Theodosianus, XVI. ii: 12. 
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Emperors tavorable to Christianity were again upon the throne. 
The editors of the letters under consideration in Labbe refer us to 
the 13th Epistle of St. Ambrose [21st in Migne] in which he 
quotes a law of Valentinian I. to the effect that the Judges of 
causes concerning the faith or the ecclesiastical order shall be 
neither unequal in rank nor dissimilar in law ; “ that is,” says St. 
Ambrose, “ that priests should be judged by priests.”'’ But this 
does not seem to be the law which is here referred to. It was 
called forth by the special circumstances of the Roman Church at 
this particular time, and not being admitted into the Theodosian 
code, and being rather adverse than otherwise to the later preten- 
sions of the Roman pontiffs, has been permitted to perish. The 
only question concerning it of any importance is, whether the 
words “ pontifea religionis” are a quotation from the text. We 
incline to the opinion that they are. 

The truth evidently is that about this time, and through the in- 
fluence of the latitudinarian party, which had followed the Empe- 
rors into the Church, and which was responsible for so much of 
the heathenizing tendency of this age—a party with which 
Damasus had much in common, and whose candidate he undoubt- 
edly was in the election contested with so great fury—the title 
Pontiff began to be colloquially applied to the Bishop of Rome as 
it had not been before.’ Thus the author of the preface to Fausti- 
nus and Marcellinus tells us that Ursinus’ party “demanded that 
he should be ordained Pontiff’ in place of Liberius, but the per- 
jurers asked tor Damasus for their Bishop in place of Felix.” It 
was easy, therefore, to introduce the word, in a casual and inci- 
dental way, into the petition which was sent to Valentinian at 
this time, and so, whether by design or not, to shape the decree 
issued as to secure its legal recognition, especially since it had 





In causa fidei vel ecclesiastici alicujus ordinis, eum judicare debere, qui nec munere 
impar sit, nec jure dissimilis; hzec enim verba rescripta sunt; hoc est, sacerdotes de 


sacerdotibus voluit judicare. Patrol. YVJ. p. 1005. 


*Thomassin, De Bene/ficiis, brings only one instance from primitive times of the 


Roman Bishops being called Pontiff—the well-known irony of Tertullian, ‘ the Ponti- 


fex Maximus, forsooth.”’ 
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become evident that the Emperors had laid it aside.’ And so 
far as the assumption of authority over the Church was con- 
tained in the title, Damasus could fairly plead the canons of Sar- 
dica, and, with still greater effect, the letter in which the Council 
announced to Bishop Julius its enactments: “ For this will ap- 
pear best and most highly fitting if the priests of the Lord out of 
every Province make reference to a head, that is, the see of Peter the 
Apostle,”—a passage which is evidently in the mind of the Coun- 
cil of Aquileia, A. D. 380, when, in a letter to Gratian, written at 
the instance of Damasus, and asking for continued protection for 
him against the persistent efforts of the faction of Ursinus, it 
deprecates a disturbance in “ the Roman Church, the head of the 
whole Roman world.” Nor was there wanting a strong motive 
to procure the legal recognition of this authority. When Con- 
stantius by the law above alluded to, withdrew the Bishops from 
the jurisdiction of the secular courts and provided that they should 
be judged by their own order, it became necessary on both sides 
that a civil sanction should be given to the decision of a synod 
sitting as a court, and the relation between the synods and Em- 
pire became such as now exists between the spiritual courts of the 
Church of England and the Crown. Unless, therefore, a civil 
sanction could be obtained for the appellate jurisdiction granted 
by the Council of Sardica to “ Julius, Bishop of Rome,” and 
claimed, of course, by his successors, whose interest it was to 
ignore the personal and temporary character of the grant, this im- 
portant addition to their power and influence would fall to the 
ground. Hence, when it was desired after the time of Julian the 
Apostate to renew the law of Constantius, an effort would be 
made to incorporate among its provisions the principle of the 
canon of Sardica; and if in the transfer there was an extension 
of the authority of the Bishop of Rome, it would not be at all 
distasteful to the occupant of the see. The reference to the Em- 
peror in the matter of the Ursiniqan schism furnished an opportu- 


We need not discuss the date of Gratian’s alleged refusal of the Pontifical robe 


when tendered to him by the heathen. 


*Totius orbis Romani caput, Romanam Ecclesiam. Concil. Aquileiensis, ep. I. Labbe 
IT. 1185, 
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nity to accomplish this result. We conclude, therefore, that the 
insertion of the title, “ Pontiff of religion,” in the decree of Valen- 
tinian was deliberate, and made with a full understanding of the 
assumptions it involved. 

The history of the Ursinian schism furnishes other interesting 
facts bearing upon the position of the Roman Episcopate at this 
time. 

In A.D. 371 Valentinian addressed two rescripts, one to Ampelius 
the Prefect, and the other to Maximinus, the Vicar of the city, 
granting leave to Ursinus, and to his followers, Ursus, Rufus, 
Gaudentius, Auxanonus, Auxanias, Andredus, and Rutinus (evi- 
dently the seven presbyters of the party), to depart from Gaul, 
and to dwell where they would, provided they came not to Rome 


nor tc the “suburbicarian regions.” 


Some years after we find 
them accusing Damasus of a capital crime, for the purpose of re- 
manding him to the jurisdiction of the civil courts—taking advan- 
tage of a law made by Gratian in A.D. 376, on the death of Valen- 
tinian, by which it was directed that ecclesiastical causes should be 
terminated in the place or Diwcesis where they arose, either be- 
fore the synod, or, iz criminal cases, before the secular judges. 
What was the nature of the charge does not appear, but it was 
evidently connected with the disturbances prior to A.D. 369, and 
was preferred by one“ Isaac, the Jew,” a man of ignoble, if not of 
infamous reputation, who was put forward by the enemies of 
Damasus as the public accuser. Besides this, under shelter of 
another law issued by Gratian in A.D.378, upon the death of Valens, 
granting freedom of worship to all sectaries except Manicheans, 
Eunomians and Photinians, the Ursinians began again to frequent 
conventicles in the city of Rome, and other bishops who had been 
condemned returned in jike manner to their sees. 

Under the working of these laws Damasus finds himself exposed 
to a criminal prosecution, his church distracted by a renewal of 
the Ursinian schism, and his power to enforce his Pontifical decis- 
ions taken away. He therefore exerts himself in every direction 
to avert the threatened dangers and to recover the lost preroga- 





> Baronius A. D. 371, ¢. I. IL 
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tive. There is extant a letter of a Council of Aquileia, interced- 
ing with the Emperor on his behalf. He also assembled a Council 
at Rome, from whose epistle to the Emperor we have quoted the 


record of Valentinian’s laws, and from which we must now make 
considerable extracts. It begins as follows : 


This, also, most clement princes, is an illustrious evidence of your glory and piety 
that, an almost countless number being gathered together out of the diverse parts of 
Italy at the exalted sanctuary (sublime sacrariwm) of the Apostolic See, when we 
asked what was to be desired of you concerning the state of the Churches, we were 
able to devise nothing better than what your providence had spontaneously conferred. 
We see that neither ought there to be the shame of asking, nor are your benetits to 
be besought, but the series of the imperial decrees is solicitous on our account. For 
as regards the equity of the petition, we lately merited to obtain what we desired ; 
but as regards the necessity of requesting, we so want the effect of the things 
granted, that we still desire to obtain. Which truly, most clement princes, exposes 
the madness of reprobate men, but accumulates the reward of your justice, that your 
benefits are more often conferred upon the Church. For, from the first, (a principio) 
filled with the Divine Spirit and keeping, in the religion of the Lord, the precept of 
the Holy Apostles, whose suffrage you have in your honor, you decreed, for the repa- 
ration of the body of the Church, which the madness of Ursinus, (who had en- 
deavored to snatch away an honor which was not his by right), had cut into two 
parts, that,—the author being condemned, and the others whom he had associated 
with himself to promote tumults being separated from the companionship of the rep- 
robate, as was right—the Bishop of Rome should have the examination of the other 
priests of the Churches, and that the pontiff of religion with his assessors should judge 
concerning religion ; nor should any injury appear to be done to the priesthood, if the 
priest was not easily subjected to the will of any profane judge. Plainly that is an 
excellent decision, and worthy of religious princes, which grants the most to the 
divine ministry, nor is it open to error. For what is more worthy, than that he 
should judge concerning the error of a priest who knows that he cannot show favor 
without his own danger of inward conscience, and implicates himself in guilt if he 
absolve the unworthy or condemn the innocent ?—who, lastly, while he vevenges the 
injury of religion, does not seek it in the sides of the innocent [i.e. by the torture] 
but in the manners of the accused. For is it not plain that very many whom the 
judgments absolve are condemned by the bishops, and whom the judgments condemn 
are absolved? So that their cause is the better, who, weighing not secular judg- 
ments, but divine, have taken away their punishment lest the innocent should be op- 
pressed, than theirs who have proved their life by the torture of the innocent. We 
have put together many things, most excellent princes, lest there should happen the 


injury that the imperial decrees should rather be taken away than be held. 


The letter then complains that Ursinus, though himself ban- 
ished, endeavors to make a party among those of mean condition 
through the agency of those whom he has sacrilegiously ordained ; 
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and that others emboldened by his bad example, despise the 
judgment of Damasus. They mention the case of the Bishop of 
Parma, who, although deposed, impudently retains bis Church. 
Also of Florentius of Puteoli, who was condemned, and appealed 
to the Emperor without success, but who after six years had re- 
turned to his city, usurped his Church, and excited seditions in 
the town. Also of Restitutus, an African, who fled when ordered 
to plead his cause before the Bishops. Certain “ sacrilegious ” 
Africans, (7. e., Donatists), being expelled from their Churches, 
had ordained one Clandianus to disturb the Church of Rome. 
And finally the faction of Ursinus had gone so far that having 
suborned the Jew Isaac, they had sought the head of Damasus by 


accusing him of a capital crime, though the Emperor himself had 


acknowledged his innocence, their object being “ that while he 
who had been made judge over all pleaded his own cause, there 
should be no one to judge the erring, or, more particularly, the 
factious invaders of the Episcopate.” They go on: 


“We pray your clemency, therefore, lest we seem troublesome hereafter by the 
multitude of cases, that your piety will deem it well to decree that whosoever is con- 
demned, either by his [i. ec. Damasus’] judgment, or by ours who are Catholic, and 
yet wishes unjustly to retain his Church, or whosoever through contumacy does’ not 
appear when summoned by the sacerdotal authority, shall be made to come to the 
City of Rome, being compelled either by the illustrious Pracetorian Prefects of your 
Italy, or by the Vicar; or, if a question of this sort shall arise in the more distant 
parts, he shall be brought to the examination of the Metropolitan by the local 
authorities ; or, if he himself is a Metropolitan, he shall be imperatively commanded 
to answer without delay at Rome, or before those judges whom the Roman Bishop 
shall appoint. So that those who are deposed shall be removed beyond the bounds 
of the cities in which they had performed the functions of priests, lest they impu- 
dently usurp again the office which has been rightly taken from them. At least, if 
the conduct shall be suspected, or iniquity shall appear in a Metropolitan, or any 
other, it shall be lawful to summon him before the Bishop of Rome, or before at 
least fifteen of the neighboring bishops. But whoever shall be so cast out, let 
him be silent and quiet; and if he will not fear the judgment of God, let him be 
compelled by the necessity to offend no more; so that, as regards the rest, being at 
peace and of one accord, we may render to our Lord thanks agreeable to your 
serenity. 

As regards our aforesaid brother Damasus, seeing that he holds the honor of your 
judgment in his cause,’ let him not be made inferior to those his equals in office [i. e. 

‘It is evident from this that the “capital crime” of which Damasus is accused 
was of old standing, and had been virtually adjudicated in the decree or rescript of 
A.D. 369 of which we have spoken above. 
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in the Episcopate] whom he excels by the prerogative of the Apostolic See, so 
that, when your law has removed from it the sacerdotal head, they may seem to 
be subjected to the secular authority. In which, after sentence given, he does not 
seem to decline the judgment, but to demand the honor conferred by yourselves. 
For as regards the public laws, what can be more secure in life than your clemency, 
by which the thing judged is confirmed? Butas regards the laying open the con- 
science of the Bishop, he has submitted himself to the severer judgment of the 
priesthood, by whom regard is had, not to the name but to the manners, lest any 
calumniator appearing hereafter, and seeking to attack the aforesaid Damasus, is 
not indeed able to hurt the man himself, whom his innocence fortifies, but yet an 
injury is done to religion in the vexation of its ministers. Accept another thing 
also, which the holy man rather desires to attribute to your piety than to obtain 
for his own advantage, not to take away from any one, but to appropriate it to 
the princes, seeing that he does not ask a new thing, but follows the example of 
our ancestors, that the Bishop of Rome, if his cause is not credited by a council, may 
defend himself before the imperial consistory. For Pope Sylvester, being accused by 
the sacrilegious, prosecuted his cause before your parent Constantine. And similar 
examples suflice from the Scriptures; because when the holy Apostle suffered 
violence from the Judge, he appealed unto Cvesar, and unto Cwsar he is sent. At 
least, let your clemency first examine the cause, and if a question arises, let it 
distinguish the things to be interrogated, so that after the manner which you 
thought fit of late to ordain,’ a relation of the facts may be sought by the judge, 
but the decision of the sentence be not claimed by him. Certainly let this be done; 
that the unlawful power be allowed to no reprobate, or infamous person, either of 
accusing the chief priest, or of testifying against him, if truly an accusation is not 
easily received, not only against a Bishop, but even against a presbyter, as the holy 
lection prescribes. For credit is to be given, neither to an enemy, nor to a calumniator, 
nor to any man of that sort, such as it is evident the accusers are of late, whose life 
does not merit belief, and whose torture the religion of the priest abhors.* 


Now if this letter be carefully examined, the following facts 
will appear : 


First—While the Council claims or allows a certain headship in 


the Church to the Bishop of Rome, it expressly declares the 
authority of this headship to rest in the imperial decree that ‘the 


The reference is to the law, Codex Theod. LXIII, de accusat, which accords 
the privilege to persons of senatorial rank that the judge in their case, have 
power only to inquire into the facts, the decision being reserved to the Emperor. 
Damasus prays, 1n fact, that the Bishop of Rome may be put on the footing of a 
Roman Senator !—a very modest request, if modern ideas of the Papacy were then 
current. 

? Wpistola Concilii Romani ad Gratianum et Valentinianum [II] A.D. 378. Labbe 
Concilia Tom. II, Col. 1178. 
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Bishop of Rome should have the examination of the other priests 
of the Churches, and that the pontiff of religion with his assessors 
should judge concerning religion”—a decree by which the Bishop 
of Rome, as the council says, has “ been made judge over all,” in 
his new character of pontifex religionis. 

Secondly—The Council does not ask for a civil sanction to the 
authority granted by the Council of Sardica, that the Bishop of 
Rome might order a rehearing of a case upon an appeal; but for 
the concession to the occupant of that see of a right, co-ordinate 
with that of the Provincial Synod of the place, to hear ecclesias- 


‘tical causes in the first instance ; and also for an exclusive jurisdic- 


tion over Metropolitans, the attendance of the accused to be coin- 
pelled in either case by the civil authorities. That is, it asks for 
a re-enactment of the decree of Valentinian, which has been dis- 
turbed by subsequent legislation, or permitted to fall into desue- 
tude. 

Thirdly—It requires the enforcement, by the officers of the 
Empire, of- the ecclesiastical sentences of Damasus or of the 
Catholic Bishops. 

And fourthly—It ignores as far as it dare, the subsequent laws 
of Gratian, granting freedom of religion, and limiting the hear- 
ing of causes to the Diceceses where they arise, and affects to be 
ignorant of the provision that criminal cases are to be judged by 
the civil authorities—resting its requests entirely upon the previous 
decree of Valentinian acknowledging the pontifical character of 
the Bishop of Rome. 

As regards the criminal charge against Damasus himself, the 
Council makes several different requests on a gradually diminish- 
ing scale, which must be carefully distinguished. 

1. That Damasus be held entirely innocent on the faith of an 
imperial endorsement of some sort previously received. 

2. If this cannot be conceded, that the judgment of the Bishops 
be accepted in bar of a trial before the secular courts. 

8. Failing this, that the Bishop of Rome be permitted to plead 
his cause before the imperial consistory, instead of before an in- 


ferior judge. 
4. Not obtaining this, that he be granted the privilege hereto- 
fore accorded to persons of senatorial rank, that their cause be 
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subjected to the judge only so far as regards the inquiry into facts, 
the sentence being reserved to the Emperors. 

5. Finally. Whether any or none of these be granted, that the 
Emperor will prohibit the reception of testimony against a Bishop 
from persons of infamous reputation. 

In his reply addressed to Aquilinus, the Vicar of the city, Gratian 
rebukes the officials for their remissness in permitting the matters 
complained of, and admonishes them that by neglecting to put in 
force the imperial decrees they incur “ piaculum neglecta sane- 
tionis.” He then proceeds to grant those requests which relate to 
the general subject, almost in the language of the petition, but 
with these limitations, that the judgments of Damasus shall be 
given with the assent of five or seven bishops, and that a decision. 
either by Damasus, or by a council of fifteen bishops, shall not 
be reopened—which seems to ignore altogether the appellate power 
granted by the Council of Sardiza.' But as regards the cause of 
Damasus himself, he takes no notice whatever of any of the re- 
quests except the last, which he grants, that no infamous person 
shall be permitted to bear testimony against a Bishop. Damasus 
appears to have been no favorite of Gratian’s. 

We have given in the course of this relation, large extracts from 
the original documents ; and we have not done this without a 
purpose. We wish onr readers not only to obtain the vivid im- 
pression which contemporary records give of the scenes of history, 
but also to appreciate the necessity, in all historical discussions, of 
going to the originals themselves for the basis of the argument. 
The passages quoted above in exienso are conspicuous examples of 
this necessity. It is very easy for a skillful and unscrupulous con- 
troversalist, by an extract ofa line here, and a line there, to make 
the documents quoted tell a tale very different from their real 
meaning, and it is necessary , sometimes to be prolix in order to 


obtain and vindicate an honest interpretation of the facts. Such 


‘It is to be noted that Innocent I, in his decretal letter to Victricius of Rouen, 
A.D. 404, returns to the Sardican Canon, apparently throwing this rescript aside, “Tf 
they be cause majores devolved to the holy see, they are not to be brought hither nor 
judged, before judgment is given by the Bishops of the province.—Dupin History, 
Life of Innocent I. 

49 
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a controversalist would quote, as a part of a sentence, from the 
Letter of Sardica, that “the priests ot the Lord make reference 
to the head, that is, the see of Peter the Apostle,” giving us to 
understand that it stated the principle which had ruled from the 
beginning and was intended to rule always. But when we look 
at the letter itself, we see at once, that the Council is informing 
sishop Julius of the new regulation it has made: “ For this will 
appear best and most highly fitting,” &¢. So the single line or 
two from the letter of the Council of A.D. 378, which preserves the 
record of Valentinian’s decree speaking of the Bishop of Rome 


> may be quoted by itself as if it set 


as the “pontiff of religion,’ 
forth the most exalted claims of the papacy. But when we read 
the letter itself, and consider what the requests were, which it 
preferred to the Emperor, and take into account the imperial de- 
crees which preceded and followed it, the position of the Bishop 
of Rome, and his relation to the civil power come out very differ- 
ently. We find that the whole period is one of adjustment—that 
the Bishop of Rome’s ambition runs ahead of his discretion, and 
that he is unmercifully snubbed by his imperial master—that 
Valentinian’s decree of A.D. 369 is treated as only tentative, and 
permitted almost immediately to fall into abevance—that instead of 
an appellate authority residing in the Bishop of Rome, the Em- 
peror first, and subsequently a General Council erect the Coun- 
cil of the Diwcesis into that appellate authority—and that when 
Gratian, before the final settlement by the Council of Constanti- 
nople, renews the judicial authority of the Bishop of Rome, in 
causes ecclesiastical, he not only destroys the appeal, by enacting 
that the cause decided by a provincial Council should not be re- 
opened, but he concedes to him an authority co-ordinate with that 
of the provincial Council in such an ambiguous way as to leave 
room for the inference that such authority was confined to his own 
“ suburbicarian regions.” 

But the most remarkably significant passages in this letter are 
those which prefer the requests made on behalf of Damasus as 
detendunt in the criminal case which was then pending. So far 
was a Council of the Church of the fourth century, addressing a 
Christian Emperor, from making any such claim of immunity— 


much less supremacy—as has been made in modern times for the 
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papacy, that it petitions in almost abject terms, for the grant, as 
special privilege to the Bishop of Rome, of pleading his cause be- 
Jore the Emperor in person, rather than before the inferior Judge ; 
claiming it as a right of that particular see, to “ stand at Cresar’s 
judgment seat,’—alleging the example of the Apostle Paul as 
scriptural authority for the request, and of St. Sylvester before 
Constantine as a precedent exempting the Roman Bishop from the 
operation of that canon of Sardica, which prohibited appeals to 
the Imperial authority. Its attempt also to set up an investiga- 
tion by a Council into the conduct of Damasus in bar of the 
criminal prosecution, or failing this, its request that the Roman 
Bishop be put on the footing of a member of the Roman Senate— 
and, still more, the contemptuous manner in which Gratian passes 
over all such requests, without deiguing to notice them in the re- 
script which was his answer to the Council—these, if they do not 
require us to believe that Damasus had a bad cause and was in 
danger of a righteous condemnation in the ordinary cause of law, 
at least give us a clear and vivid picture of the relation existing 
between the civil and the ecclesiastical powers in the latter part 
of the fourth century, of the little that was meant in transferring 
the almost obsolete office of Pontifex Maximus to the Roman 
3ishop—and of the tight rein which the Emperor kept upon the 
first of his Christian subjects. 

Reviewing the facts as a whole, and endeavoring to discover 
the policy of the Emperors at this time with regard to the Church 
in general, and the Bishop of Rome in particular, it will appear, 
we think, that Valentinian I., like his predecessors Constantine 
and Constantius, and like his associate Valens, desired to secure 
peace to the Church by ignoring doctrinal differences; that he 
adopted a policy of non-intervention as far as «a Christian Empe- 
ror could; and that as a means to this end, he acknowledged the 
* pontifical” character of the Bishop of Rome. Valentinian is 
generally counted a Catholic, and Valens an Arian, and the char- 
acter of the former stands out in honorable contrast with that of 
the latter ; but if their differences had been as wide as between 
Catholicism and Arianism, it is hard to see how the unity of the 
Empire could have been preserved. The fact was, as we be- 
lieve, that both Valentinian and Valens were seeking the same 
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object, only that Valens endeavored to secure it by requiring the 
orthodox to communicate with the Arians, and persecuting those 
who did not; while Valentinian’s policy seems to have been to 
put the Church in each city in the hands of the majority in that 
city, ignoring all questions of inter-communion, and leaving them 
to settle themselves. It is to be remembered that neither of the 
so-called Arian Emperors required the orthodox to give up their 
own faith in the homoousion—what they did require was that they 
should acknowledge as equally of the Church those who believed 
otherwise. In fact the Arians of the fourth century made the 
same demand which Romanizers and Ritualist: make nowadays, 
for toleration. They made the mistake which latitudinarians and 
indifferentists make in all ages, that religious controversies can 
be set at rest by a mere agreement to differ. That Valentinian 
was of this mind as well as Valens, will appear from several cir- 
cumstances, and particularly from his permitting Auxentius to 
retain the see of Milan in spite of the remonstrances of St. Hilary 
and others ; only, while Valens would have compelled the ortho- 
dox westerns to communicate with Auxentius, Valentinian was 
careless of that, and contented himself with not expelling him. 

It was in accordance with this policy that Valentinian composed 
the tumults arising out of the schism of Damasus and Ursicinus 
by banishing the weaker party, and that he strengthened the 
hands of Damasus, who was indeed the rightful Bishop, by ac- 
knowledging his pontifical authority and his jurisdiction over other 
Bishops, according to what seemed the meaning of the letter ot 
the Council of Sardica, which was brought to his notice in con- 
nection with the petition against the Prefect Maximinus. The 
effect of this decree was to withdraw the cases of ecclesiastics 
from the civil courts, but not necessarily to give a civil sanction 
to the judgment of Damasus, which, therefore, would rest upon 
the moral basis of voluntary acknowledgment and obedience—a 
rather weak support, if we may judge from the petition to Gratian 
in A. D. 378, which asks expressly for the coercive power of the 
civil officers to enforce the decrees of Damasus and the Catholic 
Bishops. Valentinian, by arranging the matter in this way, 
avoided the necessity of expelling Bishops for heresy when they 


were acceptable to their flocks, and left the ultimate settlement 
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of doctrinal questions to that moral suasion and conviction which 
had been effectual before the union of Church and State under 
Constantine,—at the same time keeping in his hands the power 
to enforce the judgment of the “ pontiff” or the Council, when it 
suited his purpose. He probably judged, and rightly, that the 
position of Damasus, in whose party were found the followers of 
Felix and the latitudinarian element in the Roman Church, was 
such as to dispose him to coincide with the imperial policy ; and 
it appears that Damasus acted with great caution, if not actual 
timidity, in the treatment of such questions as might provoke a 
collision with the Emperor. 

With the accession of Gratian to the chief place in the West 
on the death of Valentinian, a different policy prevailed. Hon- 
estly and sincerely orthodox himself, the young Emperor made a 
law against the heretics ; but at the same time he showed by the 
law regulating ecclesiastical judgments, that he was no mere tool 
of the clergy. The decree of A. D. 376, which has been referred - 
to above, is of first-rate importance in this connection. It is as 
follows: 


That which is the custom in civil causes, the same is to obtain in ecclesiastical 
affairs, that whatsoever there are rising out of dissensions and light faults, which 
pertain to the observance of religion, these shall be heard in their own places, and by 
the Synods of their Diewceses. These being excepted :—whatsoever criminal action 
constitutes a hearing by the ordinary and extraordinary judges and the illustrious 


powers.’ 

The object of this law is generally represented to be to confine 
ecclesiastical causes to ecclesiastical judges, except in criminal 
cases. But its scope is much more extensive. In the first place 
it modified the law of Constantius of A. D. 355 by distinguishing 
between criminal and other cases, and referring the former to the 


civil judges, whereas Constantius’ law made no such distinction, 


‘Codex Theodosianus XVI. ii: 23. Pagi (Baronius, A. D. 376, p. 434,) faults De 
Marca for saying that Gratian by this law conceded to the Bishops the right to meet in 
the Synod of the Dicecesis ; but De Marca is not so far wrong after all. The previous 
examples adduced by Pagi established the custom, and Gratian recognized it and put 


it on a legal basis. 


°K. g. Robertson, Ch. Hist. L, 309. 
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but had withdrawn the Bishops avsolutely from the control of the 
civil courts. Secondly, it took away the appeal to the Bishops of 
Rome ordained by the Council of Sardica, and also whatever 
privilege or authority of that sort had been recognized by V alen- 
tinian I. in the reseript of A.D. 369; for this was the effect of the 
provision that ecclesiastical affairs should be heard in their own 
places. And thirdly, it erected the Diwcesis into an ecclesiastical 
unit above the provinces, and its Synod a Court of Appeal from 
the Synod of the province, thus rendering the appeal to the Bishop 
of Rome unnecessary. 

This law, in faet, is the original of the famous Second Canon of 
the first General Council of Constantinople: “ Let not Bishops go 
out of their Diwceses to Churches out of their bounds, nor bring 
confusion on the Churches,” &¢.,—which, as Fleury says, “ seems 
to take away the power of appealing to the Pope granted by the 
Council of Sardica, and to restore the ancient right.” 

The position in which Damasus was placed by this enactment, 
taken with that of A.D. 378, granting freedom of worship to secta- 
ries, has been seen above, and also the means taken to reestablish 
the “ pontifical” authority. What was the exact effect of all this 
legislation, civil and canonical—taken as a whole, from the Council 
of Sardica to the reseript of Gratian to Aquilinas—that is, from 
A.D. 847 to 878—upon the status of the Bishop of Rome, it would 
be diflicult to detine with minute accuracy without a more extended 
examination than we can find room for just now. But two things 
are clear: one, that the Bishop of Rome is a subject of the Em- 
peror, and a subject of no very exalted rank ; and the other, that 
the Canons of Sardica are set aside for another kind of authority 
conferred by the Imperial laws, in which the “ pontifical” prerog- 
atives take a different shape from those created by the Council. 
The harmony of conflicting legislation, however, or of laws which 
run side by side without crossing, is of little consequence to a 
rising power, which, because it is rising, can make use as a prece- 
dent of any previous fact which suits its purpose—disregarding 
its limitations by some other fact which also in its turn is used 
equally well as a precedent in another direction. 





‘Fleury, Newman’s Translation, Vol. [., p. 17. 
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Such, then, was the general conception of the Bishop of Rome’s 
place in the Church, which obtained in the Western Empire at the 
time when Theodosius issued in the East the rescript of A. D. 350, 
with which we began,—requiring all his subjects to be of that relig- 
ion which the Apostle Peter delivered to the Romans, and which 
was then followed by ‘‘the Pontiff Damasus and Peter the Bishop of 
Alexandria.” Theodosius had been under the instruction of Acho- 
lius of Thessalonica, by whom he was baptized, and Damasus had 
cultivated intimate relations with that prelate, making him his 
agent to watch the Arians in the East ; and it was doubtless under 
this influence that the decree was shaped in the form which gave 
Damasus such prominence. But this edict, which is of historical 
importance for the title it gives to the Bishop of Rome, is of 
much less consequence otherwise than has been sometimes as- 
sumed. It was in fact but a temporary expedient, provisionally 
reorganizing the Kastern Church preparatory to a General Coun- 
cil, which was heid the following year, and which finally settled 
the Arian troubles and at the same time excluded the * pontifical” 
authority from the East by the impassible barrier of the Second 
Canon of Constantinople. 

Some misconceptions of the scope of this edict need to be cor- 
rected. In the first place it is not true that Theodosius decreed 
that those should be considered Catholics who were in communion 
with Damasus, as Theodoret represents ;' for as a matter of fact, 
the majority of those whom he acknowledged as Catholic, and to 
whom he gave the control of the Council of Constantinople, when 
it met, were not at this time in communion with the see of Rome. 
Theodoret himself relates an incident which shows this: 


When Sapor, the commander, arrived in Antioch and proclaimed the mandate of 
the Emperor, Paulinus promised to communicate on the subject with Damasus. 
Apollinaris also made the same promise; but this he did in order to conceal the 
heterodoxy of his opinions. St. Melitius remained a quiet spectator of their conten- 
tion. The wise Flavius, who ranked at that period among the presbyters, addressed 
Paulinus in the following manner, in the presence of Sapor: “If you are in com- 
munion, O friend, with Damasus, prove to us clearly that your doctrines are in accord 


ance with his. He declares that in the Trinity there is one substance and three per 


'Theodoret B. V. c. Il. Theodoret attributes the law to Gratian, but it is evidently- 


the edict under consideration. 
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sons; you, on the contrary, deny that there are three persons in the Trinity. If you 
agree with him in doctrine, you shall receive authority over the Churches.” Having 
thus convicted and silenced Paulinus, he next addressed Apollinaris.s * * * Then 
Melitius, the mildest of men, addressed Paulinus in akind and affectionate manner: 
“As God,” said he, ‘‘ committed to me the care of the flock, and as you have received 
the charge of another, and as our respective sheep hold the same doctrines of relig- 
ion, let us, O friend, unite our flocks; let us throw aside all contests for superiority, 
and tend with equal assiduity the sheep entrusted to us. If the Episcopal chair of 
this city be to us a matter of contention, let us place the Holy Gospel upon it, and let 
us seat ourselves on each side of it. If I die first, you, O friend, will become the only 
ruler of the flock, but if your death occur before mine, I will, as far as I am able, 
tend the flock alone.” Paulinus, however, refused to comply with the offer so kindly 
and affectionately made by Melitius. The general, after reflecting on what had been 
stated, gave up the Churches to the holy Melitius.’ 


Paulinus, it is only necessary to state further, had been in com- 
munion with Damasus, while Melitius was not. But as Melitius 
held the Catholic faith, the matter of communion was not con- 
sidered. 

But further, this measure, as has been said, was only provisional 
and preparatory,to the holding of the General Council of Constan- 
tinople in the next year (A.D. 381), by which the faith was finally 
settled in the form which the Nicene Creed has borne from that 
time forward. After the adjournment of that Council, Theodo- 
sius issued another rescript, which must by all means be compared 
with that we are now considering. Says Fleury : 


In compliance with what the Council desired; the Emperor Theodosius made a law 
bearing date the third of the Calends of August, i.e. the thirtieth of July, in this 
year 381, by which he orders all the Churches without further delay to be put into 
the hands of those Bishops who confessed the Holy Trinity, acknowledging the 
Divine Nature subsisting in three equal Persons; and who were in communion with 
Nectarius, Bishop of Constantinople; in Egypt, with Timotheus of Alexandria; in 
the East, with Pelagius of Laodicea and Diodorus of Tarsus; in the proconsular Asia 
and Diocese of Asia, with Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium, and Optimus of Antioch 
[in Pisidia]; in the Diocese of Pontus, with Helladius, Bishop of Caesarea, with 
Octreius of Meliteus, and Gregory of Nyssa, and moreover with Terentius, Bishop 
of Scythia, and Marmarius of Marcianople. Those who would communicate with 
all these Bishops were to be in possession of the Churches, and those who did not 
agree with them concerning the faith, were to be driven out from them as notorious 
heretics, and never have them restored for the future, that the Nicene Faith might 
continue inviolable.? 





_ 'Theodoret, B. V. Ch. ITI. 
* Newman’s Fleury, Vol. I. p. 21. 
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We give, in conclusion, the Second Canon of the Council of 
Constantinople, which, as we have said, effectually excluded the 
“ Pontificate” from the affairs of the East : 


Let not Bishops go out of their Diacesis' to churches out of their bounds, nor bring 
confusion on the Churches; but let the Bishop of Alexandria, according to the Canon, 
administer the affairs of Egypt, and the Bishops of the East the affairs of the East 
only, with a salvo to the ancient privileges of the Church of Antioch, mentioned in 
the Nicene Canons. Let the Bishops of the Asian Diceceses administer the Asian af- 
fairs only; and they of Pontus, the Pontic, and they of Thrace the Thracian; and let 
not Bishops go out of their Dicecesis to ordinations or any other administrations, unless 
they be invited) And the aforesaid Canon concerning Diceceses being observed, it is 
evident that the Provincial Synod will have the management of every Province, as 
was decreed at Nice. The Churches of Godamongst the barbarians must be governed 
according to the customs which prevailed with their ancestors. 


A single remark by way of application (as the preachers say). 
The spirit of political intrigue introduced by Damasus into the 
traditions of the See of Rome, and of which this passage in its 
history is an example, has clung to it from that day to this; 
and the pontiffs of that Church by long practice have attained 
perfection in the art. If any one thinks that Romanism in the 
United States is free from this spirit, his simplicity is admirable. 
The Greek Church, as its action at Constantinople and Chalcedon, 
and for a thousand years after Constantinople and Chalcedon, 
demonstrates, understood Rome, and has been able to defend itself 
against her. The newly restored German Empire understands 
Rome. And if we of the American nation and American Cathc- 
lie Church are not equally wise, it is because we refuse to read the 
lessons of history, and the fault will be our own. 


JOHN H. EGAR. 


'The Dicwcesis, it must be remembered, was not the modern Diocese but a division 
of the Empire, including the Provinces. There were thirteen Diceceses which were 


subdivided into 118 Provinces, and these into several thousand sees. 
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There are certain places in the world which affect us in the way 
that some old strain of music does as it brings the light of other 
days around us. We always associate the music and the place to- 
gether. The one invariably suggests the other. Florence is one 
of these marked places. We always think of Dante and Tasso 
and Savonarola when we think of that charming city. There is 
Dante’s empty tomb, for his body still reposes at Ravenna, and 
there is Savonarola’s ce!l, and Tasso’s home—and their checkered 
history isindissolubly linked with that of the fair city itself. There 
has always been something strangely suggestive about Italian Re- 
formers. They have loved their country with a Southern vehem- 
ence which, for the most part, has insured for them while living, 
the fiercest persecution, but when they have passed away, the sons 
of those who stoned the prophets seem as if they could not gather 
costly stones enough with which to honor their once banished 
names. As Lord Byron says in Childe Harold : 


“Ungrateful Florence! Dante sleeps afar, 
Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding God: 
Thy factions in their worse than civil war 
Proscribed the bard, whose name for evermore 
Their children’s children would in vain adore, 
With the remorse of ages!” 


There is no one who did more for his native city and his national 
church than the great religious and political reformer Savonarola, 
and there is no one who suffered greater indignities at the hands of 
his fellow citizens than he. His native historians and his own 
letters have portrayed to posterity his strange character and career, 
—aand the greatest of living novelists, in one of her most striking 


works, has painted for us in a Shakespearian manner, the person 
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and surroundings of Savonarola as seen through the history of 
Romola. Tito Melema in his Greek atheistic selfishness, the old 
Father in his richer philosophical Paganness, Romola in her aspira- 
tions after truth and duty, and the impassioned Friar with his 
visions and revelations from the Lord, all help to make very true 
and very vivid the varied personelle of the period. 

The elements found in the Florence of Savonarola’s history are 
exactly those of George Eliot’s story. Lorenzo De Medici was 
then at the height of his fame and power when Savonarola came 
to Florence. Fetes, dances, masquerades, and tournaments occu- 
pied continually the gay and restless thoughts of the Florentines. 
The past of liberty and all the State troubles seemed to be for- 
gotten in the deliciousness of Epicureanism. It was like the Rome 
of Augustus—full of past heroisms and present sensuous delights. 
The towers of the palaces and the rich mellifluous bells that in other 
days called the hostile claus of the city to their rallying points 
for the street conflict, now only rang forth the invitation to the 
dance or the Saturnalia. Lorenzo, with the wits and artists who 
lived in the smile of his favours, honored art and culture in all its 
forms and did his utmost to make Florence the gay metropolis of 
Europe, as Napoleon III. so effectually did with Paris. Women 
were versed in Latin and Greek; questions of architecture, paint- 
ing, music, sculpture, were the familiar topics of conversation in 
the streets ; and all Florence was one broad belt of connoisseur- 
ship. 

Artists were petted and wheedled in the way in which popular 
actors are treated now-a-days. Poets were honored, and philoso- 
phers dealt out their neat and popular little systems in an elegant 
and recherché manner, The traditionalism of the Church bound 
the leaders of the State to the old regime of Papal Rome, but re- 
ligion at the best was a thing of ceremonial form, and was, to those 
who thought most upon the subject, an open question, The re- 
mark of Pope Leo X., that “after all, the fable about Jesus Christ 


was agrand stairway to power,” described completely the opinion 
of the Medicean Court. They clung tothe hierarchy of Rome as 
one of the established facts of the period—but it was only taken 
because it was found ready-to-hand ; not because it or its teachings 
were in any way believed. 
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Into this cultured but corrupt city of Florence, given up to this 
idolatry of art, and with no true belief in the outlying doctrines of 
Christianity—the young Savonarola came. 

Lorenzo reigned from the year 1469 to 1492, and Savonarola 
first appeared in public as a preacher and reforming prophet in the 
year 1482—ten years before the discovery of America by Columbus. 
He was the third of seven children and was early devoted by his 
admiring parents to the service of the State and the profession of 
arms. At Ferrara, his native place, he witnessed the celebrated 
military pageants of his time—especially a very celebrated recep- 
tion to the then reigning Pope Pius IL., better known in history as 
neas Piccolomini. But his mind was not in his surroundings and 
their sensuous splendor. Already he had read Plato and 
Aristotle, and that master of Christian philosophy, Thomas 
Aquinas. A brief but intense passion fora black-eyed Floren- 
tine girl, a daughter of a noble family, which ended in a rejected 
suit, drove him finally to that step which but for his secret love 
he would have taken before, and he ran away from his Father's 
house and entered the Convent of St. Dominic, at Bologna. Here 
he remained for seven years, refusing every entreaty from his am- 
bitious Parents to go back again to the gay world, and working his 
way from the most menial avocations of the Conventual life to the 
highest position of influence. Never did Moses in the desert or 
St. Paul in Arabia ponder over his life’s call more intensely and 
devoutly than did Savonarola in his seven years’ novitiate. 

His fastings and prayers were the wonder of the Convent. He 
could be seen hour after hour walking up and down the cloister 
way, moving like a shadow, rapt in inward meditation, until at 
times it was supposed he was inatrance. In appearance he was of 
adark complexion, of middle stature, with a nervous sensitive 
temperament. His piercing eyes were overarched by heavy black 
eye-brows. ‘I'he medallions and pictures represent him with the 
thick curved lips so common among Italian ecclesiastics, and with 
a hooked and peaked nose and heavy tattoo-like lines along the 
face, like the face of Dante—partly feminine and partly of a general 
unsatisfied aspect. If Genius, as it has been said, impresses upon 
the face of a man something of the feminine type of countenance, 


and if Nature never throws away a nose—then Savonarola had in 
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his appearance the feminineness of Genius and that nose which 
never takes its place upon the human face in vain. There is a 
picture of John Henry Newman which resembles to some degree 
the peculiar features of this Italian Monk. The curved lips, the 
hooked nose, the womanly lines of the face—somehow with a 
motherly look about it—are common to them both. 

In 1482, after having gone about the neighborhood of 
Ferrara to preach, the young Monk was sent to Florence, and 
settled at the Convent of St. Mark. Here for the first time since 
his youth and his love troubles he touched the giddy world of 
Italy again. Lorenzo De Medici was still on the crest of popularity; 
Art was still everything to the people; the esthetic philosophy of 
the period still loved to bandy back and forth the opposite systems 
of Realism and Nominalism,—of Spirit and of matter, as repre- 
sented by Plato and Aristotle. The crimes of the Popes—the 
Simony and Nepotism, and shameless immoralities which culmi- 
nated in the monstrous career of Alexander Borgia were already 
familiar subjects to the circles of the elite. 

If ever there was a need in the history of the world for a prophet 
and a reformer this was the age and time, given over entirely as it 
was to Italian immorality, gilded with the Parisian-like culture of 
Pagan sentiment and art. Here he found even the preachers mere 
court Rhetoricians—versed in the arts of pleasing their audiences, 
but without any actual belief in the verities of their faith or the 
necessity of their ethics. Few of the priests ever read the Bible 
because the Latin was incorrect. Cardinal Bembo wrote to a cer- 
tain student “ Do not read St. Paul’s Epistles that such a barbarous 
style may not corrupt your tastes.” These court flatterers, like the 
clergy of Thackery’s stories of Queen Anne’s reign, lived in the 
smile and favor of the reigning house, and seemed to care naught 
tor any higher power. When Savonarola first began to preach at 
Florence he was laughed at by the wealthy ecclesiastics as a scatter- 
brained fanatic. Even the members of his order tried in vain to 
induce him to change his style, and told him he could never ex- 
pect to rival the famous Gennezzano, the idol of Florence, whose 


every sentence was a study and a marvel of elegance and grace. 


To this the young Monk replied, *‘ Elegance of language must give 
way before simplicity in preaching the truth.” It was in the Lent 
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of 1486 that he first startled the people of Lombardy, through 
whose towns he was sent out to preach, by taking up as the subject 
of his sermons the war-cry of Church reform: ‘ The Church 
will be scourged and then regenerated, and this quickly.” This 
was his motto—his oft recurring prophecy. He made the history 
of the Hebrews in their successive sins and rebellions and punish- 
ments the type and image of corrupt and rebellious Italy, and he 
declared the avenging hand of the Almighty would very speedily 
show itself. 

Soon after this, at Brescia, where he had been picturing to the 
crowds which flocked to hear him, the impending ruin of that city 
as foretold in the prophetic imagery of the Revelation of St. John, 
the cruel soldiers of the marauding Gaston de Foix—a perfect 
wild boar of Ardennes, such as Scott describes in Quentin Dur- 
ward—butchered six thousand persons in the streets. Then the 
fame of Savonarola the Prophet of the Lord, the Reformer of 
Morals, the Priest of Righteousness, spread far and near, and all 
Italy wanted to see and hear this revived Elijah and do him 
homage. 

About this time it was that he met, at a conference of friends 
and philosophers and Literati, the celebrated Prince Pico—-a mar- 
vel of intellectual attainment—and formed a life-long attachment 
to this young pure minded noble. At his urgent solicitation, 
Lorenzo recalled Savonarola to Florence, just as he would have 
brought some curious specimen of art from Egypt or Greece, and 
from that day the pulpit of the great Duomo was the Monk’s ros- 
trum, Plato was put aside; the immoral frivolities were kept de- 
cently out of sight; the court preachers took up their books of 
Rhetorie and went to more congenial quarters ; and Savonarola, in 
effect, ruled Florence, through the teachings of the pulpit. The 
preaching of the period was of two kinds. 

First, there were the stately Rhetoricians of the court, who 
were the personification of courtly elegance ; and secondly, there 
were the grotesque preachers of the market place, who preached to 
the crowds after the melodramatic manner of the miracle plays. 

When Savonarola became Friar of St. Mark’s, and preached at 
the Duomo, the power of both these other extremes passed away 
and they were forgotten and unheeded in the all prevailing moral 
earnestness of the recalled Dominican. 
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It was about this time that he wrote his principal tracts and dis- 
sertations, and brought to light his confused and metaphysical sys- 
tem of interpreting the scriptures. By his peculiar system of 
Biblical exegesis he found in almost every passage of scripture 
four methods of interpretation. The spiritual, the moral, the alle- 
gorical, and the anagogical. 

Villarari, in his explanation of Savonarola’s system says : 


For instance let us take the first verse in Genesis: ‘“ In the beginning God created 
the Heaven and the Earth.” The Spiritual sense here refers to the Spirit, hence 
Heaven and Earth signiy soul and body. The moral sense in its turn refers to 
morals, hence Heaven and Earth meant reason and instinct. The allegorical sense 
had a double meaning , it refers to the history of the Hebrew Church or the Chris- 
tian Church, in the first sense Heaven and Earth represented Adam and Eve; the 
Sun aud the Earth signified the High Priest and the King of the Hebrew people; in 
the second sense they signified the elected people and the people of the Gentiles, the 
Pope and the Emperor. The anagogical, or higher mysterious sense, refers to the 
Church triumphant, and hence Heaven, Earth, Sun, Moon and Stars signified the 
angels, men, Jesus Christ, the Virgin, the Saints, &c. 


In this way Savonarola found in the Bible a confirmation of all 
the thoughts, all the inspirations, all the prophecies that arose in 
his own mind. 

But the great work of his life was his defence of the Christian 
Religion known as “ The triumph of the cross.” This book is one 
of the wonders of Religious Literature. Thata Dominican Monk in 
the period of the Middle Ages should conceive such a defence of 
Christianity without building it upon the traditionalism of past au- 
thority is a wonder, and that it should be written in a style which 
makes it appear as a work of to-day without any of the cumbrous 
pedantry or artificialness of the times is a greater wonder still. Itis 
unlike Savonarola’s times and unlike his other writings. But it was 
the darling work of his life, and was only finished a short time 
before his death. 

It consists of four books ; the first contends for the existence of 
God and the soul’s immortality ; the second maintains the distine- 
tively Christian doctrines of the Church ; the third defends the 
reasonableness of Christianity with the soul’s ulterior belief in 
God: and the fourth is devoted to the subject of the ecclesiastical 
system as the exponent of existing Christian power. It is a sort 
of Butler’s Analogy before the time of Bishop Butler. 
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By this time, through the fostering care of Cosmo and Pietro 
and Lorenzo de Medici, Florence had become a revived Athens. 
Savans from the East had brought from the ruins of Constantinople 
before it yielded to the Turks, the choicé treasures of that city” 
It was said that all that was now wanting was the statues of the 
Gods, and that even these Lorenzo was seriously thinking of es- 
tablishing by a duea] decree. But just then word came from Sa- 
vonarola, in ‘the Convent of St. Mark, saying “ Beware,” and 
Lorenzo took the hint and desisted from his plan. 

After this there came a break between them, and Savonarola re- 
fused to go through the ceremony of asking for the Duke’s favour, 
declaring that he had received his office from God, not from 
Lorenzo. Then followed honors, gifts, offers of money, position, 
everything in fact an ecclesiastic’s ambition could crave, provided 
the Prior of St. Mark’s would not aim sych merciless shafts from 
the pulpit at the reigning House, or foretell such a gloomy future. 
Savonarola’s only reply to the distinguished Embassy was, “ Tell 
your master to repent of his sins and not to think about my banish- 
ment, for though I am a poor stranger and he a great Duke, I shall 
remain and he must soon depart.” 

Very soon after this Lorenzo was taken sick, and on his death- 
bed sent for Savonarola to make his confession to him and receive 
the monk’s absolution. Savonarola demanded of him five things: 

First, he must have a decided faith in Jesus Christ. 

This Lorenzo said he had. 

Second, he must give back those things which he had unjustly 
gained. 

This he said he would do, putting it down in his will. 

Thirdly, said the monk, you must restore to Florence her repub- 
lican liberties. This the dying man was unprepared to do, and so 
turning from him, Savonarola went back to his convent, and the 
miserable Lorenzo died unabsolved. 

The news of Savonarola’s prophecy of Lorenzo’s death spread 
like wild-fire among the restless superstitious Italians, and he be- 
came an acknowledged prophet of the times. During this period 
he had been working most earnestly to reform the monastic system 
and the general condition of the Church. This brought him face 
to face with the existing state of affairs in the government, and in 
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this way it happened that his calendar of reform spread outward 
from the reformation of the monastery to the Florentine State. 
The Florence of the fifteenth century was the great metropolis of 
Italy. Mercbant princes and bankers made it the great business 
centre of the world, and the clustering associations of the fine arts 
and literature, as we have seen, gave it a leading position among 
the great educational centres of Europe. The government at the close 
of the fourteenth century was democratic in character, and consisted 
of a council of three hundred men. There were two classes, the 
Signori and the Gonfaloniere, and they met in the public palace of 
the people with their President at their head. This simple, easy 
manner of popular government, however, had by degrees given 
way under the gradual rise of the Medicean Family, and an infor- 
mal but practical dukedom had taken its place. This autocracy 
had been suffered under Giovanni and Coruno DeMedici, and the 
brilliancy and splendor of Lorenzo’s rule made the people forget 
their inherent democratic liberties. This is what Savonarola meant 
when he demanded as the third condition of Lorenzo’s confession, 
before absolution could be granted to him, that he should restore 
to Florence her liberties. — 

Lorenzo was succeeded by his son Pietro—an ambitious, uncul- 
tured ruler, whose one aim seemed to be to join Florence on to 
some of the other surrounding dukedoms or to Naples, and thus 
swell himself up into the proportions of a king. Savonarola soon 
detected this, and began to prophecy the speedy downfall of the 
Medicean family. In thirteen sermons in Lent, on the subject of 
Noah’s ark, he declared that the floods of Divine vengeance would 
sweep over Italy: that the sword of the Lord would be unsheathed, 
“ Gladius Domini super terram cito et velociter.” He declared that 
an avenger would bring his wrathfal army over the Alps, and that 
the hand of the Lord would sustain him as he opened the way be- 
fore Cyrus, his servant of old. 

Still the people went on in their gaieties, until the army of 
Charles VIII appeared in Italy only a few months after Sav- 
onarola’s prophecy, and taking possession of Naples, advanced on 
Florence. The Medici were summarily expelled, but Pietro being 
captured, promised to deliver up his castles to Charles, and 
to give him his treasures in Florence. 
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The wildest excitement prevailed within the city when the news 
of Pietro’s treachery was made known, and Savonarola was sent 
out to make better terms with the French king. This he succeeded 
in doing, and by his recitals of prophecy and his talk as an anointed 
reformer of the Lord, so moved Charles that he granted very easy 
terms; and after visiting Florence as a guest instead of a conquer- 
er, he went over the Alps again to Paris. 

After this, Savonarola’s influence at Florence was unbounded. 
A new government was formed, which was in effect a theocracy. 
Christ was to be the only monarch ; a general forgiveness of polit- 
ical enemies was to take place; and thirty-two hundred citizens 
formed themselves into a general council, who, by lot, in install- 
ments of six months at a time, represented the general assembly as 
its executive body. 

Here, then, not thinking of himself or of his priestly order, 
was a monk ruling a republic of Kurope—which but a short time 
before was a principality, governed by an aristocratic noble. He 

yas seen continually among the poor; the money that was sent to 
him was systematically spent in relieving the wretched, and the 
pulpit of his cathedral was his throne and rostrum of power. 
Florence crowded to hear him preach and lecture, as he allegorized 
out of the Bible to suit the existing state af political affairs. 

So great was the revival of morality and religion after the be- 
wildering intoxication of Lorenzo’s pleasures and amusements in 
Florence, that fasting became common, meat was unbought in the 
markets, the theatres drooped, gambling was no longer seen in tav- 
erns, and gay Florence began to take on the quiet soberness of a 
Puritan commonwealth. The custom in Florence of burning 
cherished treasures towards the end of the carnival season, became 
a religious epidemic, and children with white dresses and garlanded 
with olive branches on their heads, went through the city demand- 
ing books, pictures, poems, dice, cards, dream-books, false hair, 
musical instruments, and such things as these, which they burnt 
in monstrous piles, singing and chanting psalms, until their bon- 
fires of vanity, as they were called, were consumed. 

Then after turning his mina to the system of the education of 


the children of Florence, Savonarola began to write and preach 
about the abuses of the Church at Rome. At last the tidings of 
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his reforms reached the ears of the Papal Court. The infa- 
mous Alexander VI. (Borgia) silently presented Savonarola 
with a cardinal’s hat, on the hush-money principle, which was 
instantly refused. Hereupon Savonarola was urgently invited to 
visit Rome, but bearing in mind the castle of St. Angelo and its 
dark surroundings, he declined the invitation. 

Then the controversy between the Pope and the monk began» 
and the stern reformer was slowly but surely dragged down into 
the intricate and cruel machinery of that remorseless engine, the 
Church of Rome, and was at last crushed by it, as those who went 
before him and came after him were crushed, as all were crushed 
who came into collision with it—from the time of Jerome of Prague 
and John Huss, to Father Lacordaire. 

When he found that he was at last in the midst of the long- 
dreaded conflict with the power at Rome, Savonarola took a bold 
step, which hurried on the final crisis. Ile petitioned the Kings of 
Spain and of France, and the Emperor of Germany, to summon 
a General Council to try its hand on the reforms of the Church. 
When this was known at Rome, through a spy, the Pope ordered 
the Monastery of St. Mark’s, at Florence, to be broken up, and 
forbade Savonarola to preach. Ie remained quiet for a while, but 
at last his spirit could refrain no longer and he appeared again in 
his old pulpit of the Cathedral. Then the Pope demanded of the 
Council of Florence that he should be given up, but it was in vain. 

Meantime the rival Franciscan Monks, jealous of the fame of the 
Dominicans through the wonderful influence of their head, joined 
with the discontented young nobles and Medicean followers who 
had been satirizing the late reforms, and were already plotting 
for the return of the Family of Pietro. 

At a preconcerted signal, the throwing of an alms box in the 
Cathedral, an armed attack was made on him while he was preach- 
ing, but the Monks of St. Mark’s rushed round him and fought 
from the pulpit steps with the fierceness of tigers and carried him 
off in triumph to the Convent., crying out curiously enough the 
battle cry of the Scotch reformers, ‘“ Long live Jesus our King.” 
After this Alexander threatened the entire city with an interdict, 
and a fearful plague which followed, and in which thousands died, 


was looked upon as a judgment for resisting the successor of St. 
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Peter. Savonarola’s enemies, too, demanded that if he was in 
reality a prophet, he should do the work of a prophet, and perform 
a miracle to stop the plague. At this juncture one of the Domini- 
can Monks, Domenico Da Peschia, engaged in a controversy with 
the Franciscans, in which the latter declared the only way to settle 
the matter as to who was right, was by an ordeal of fire. The 
Dominican Monk accepted the challenge; the people caught it up, 
glad of this strange termination of the controversy, and the council 
decided that it should take place. 

Savonarola at once regretted the acceptance of the challenge by 
Domenico, and tried to have the matter stopped, but it was too late. 
The people were clamorous for the decision by fire, and at last, like 
Saul before the battle of Mount Gilboa, with his faith in himself 
and his surroundings, and in his past inspirations all gone, Savon- 
arola in despair accepted the issue. But he tried to bluff.it off with 
the appearance of unconcern, and piled up the natural difficulties 
in the way, to consume time. Finally, in the market place, two 
wooden scaffolds were built, fifty feet in length! Each was reeking 
with oiland pitch. When they both were lighted, straight through 
the narrow passage-way between them the two Monks were to walk, 
in a surging mass of flame, and Heaven would show which was the 
victorious one, which was to redeem his order and live through the 
trial. 

At the hour appointed the Monks of St. Mark’s appeared with 
Savonarola at their head, and Domenico, the champion of the 
Dominicans, dressed like a victim for the sacrifice. They came up 
to the narrow passage-way chanting the 68th Psalm, “ Exurgat 
Deus et dissipeatur inimici ejus.” 

Then it was declared by the Franciscans that their champion 
should not engage inthe struggle so long as Domenico had on 
the dress of the Dominicans, since it might have been enchanted 
by Savonarola. When this dress was laid aside it was decided 
that Domenico should lay aside the crucifix, which he did. Then 
they said he must not carry with him the consecrated host, for fear 
of harm to it. Then there followed a controversy as to whether 
the sacred host could possibly be consumed, and it was finally de- 


cided that the Friars might be burned but not the wafer. Then justas 
the attendants were lighting up the blazing, crackling pile, an order 
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came from the Signori that the trial should be given up, and each 
party went home declaring they alone were victorious. 

The dramatic sequence to this strange story is a plain record, 
familiar to every student of Church history. Savonarola was ar- 
rested in his Convent by orders from Rome, and after a cruel tor- 
ture in which he confessed everything his torturers put in his mouth, 
and admitted, when human endurance could stand it no longer, 
that he was a perjurer and impostor, he was hung with two of his 
companions, 

His courage stood by him to the last; after the reception of the 
mass in the prison, they walked to the place of execution, where 
Savonarola watched his two friends drop from the high gibbet into 
the blazing fire below them, and then with an undaunted heart, 
silently followed them. It is said that as Savonarola’s body swung 
back and forth in the flames, the cord which bound his hands be- 
hind him became loosened, and his right hand spasmodically 
raised itself as if in the accustomed act of blessing. This, and the 
strong wind which kept the flames from touching the dead bodies 
of the Monks, were considered as omens of Savonarola’s sanctity, 
and the fickle people who had seen that form so often in the pulpit, 
scattered in superstitious horror and left the scene in tears. 

This was the only vindication of his life Savonarola ever had, 
and even this came too late for him to see it, 

The one question asked about the short and striking career of 
Savonarola, for he was only forty-four years old when he died, is 
this—was he sincere, or was he an impostor ? 

In a certain sense he was both! For while he was true in his 
belief, he was false in his methods, and no doubt came at the last 
to resort to his visions and prophecies as a religious sort of enginery 
by which to lift the people and swing them round to a correspond- 
ing belief in his plans and efforts. Carlyle, in his Hero-worship, 
in speaking of Napoleon says, that he was great and successful un- 
til the charlatan element gained the upper hand in him, and he 
came round to a belief in the dupeability’ of men, and then adds, 
“alas in all of us, this charlatan element exists and might be de- 
veloped were the temptation strong enough, ‘Lead us not into 
temptation.” Ilaving once parted with reality, he tumbles helpless 


. 
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in vacuity; no help for him. Te had to sink there, mournfully as 
man seldom did, and break his great heart and die.” 

So with Savonarola and his belief in visions; so with Edward 
Irving and his belief in prophetic tongues; that which at first was 
a reality in the man’s own subjective experience, became an out- 
ward means to a desired end, a part of a system, and it could not 
stand the rough test of the curious world. 

The man set out with a pure and true aim; he wanted to be a 
reformer. He used the legitimate means which came in his way, 
and then, when he found the people took him as a prophet, and 
that he could influence them best by his reputation as a prophet, he 
had to go on using this as a means to the end. He came into 
Florence in the midst of a splendor of culture never before equalled. 
With this asa back-ground he brought out clearly and majestically 
to light, the great underlying realities of the Christian faith. His in- 
fluence was very marked, He was almost worshipped, and was lifted 
high into the fickle lap of power. Success crowned everything he did, 
and perhaps he was true and sincere to the very end. If he was, 
then, like some of the anomalies of history, like John Brown of 
Harper’s Ferry, he was a religious fanatic. But it is not often that 
we see such method with such madness; such wisdom with a 
crazed brain. 

Whatever be the key to Savonarola’s character and his strange 
career, this much at least we can say for him. He made, in the 


midst of Pagan culture, the religion of Christ the ruling power of 


the State. He governed, from the pulpit, wisely and well, a luxua- 
rious and epicurean people His reforms were all honest and un- 
selfish in their character. If he was sincere in his own visions all 
the way to the end, then he was crazed ; and on the other hand, if 
he was not crazed , then he must have relied on his former repu- 
tation as a prophet to wield the once powerful influence, which he 
could not allow himself to give up. The miracles of Mahommed ; 
the visions of Swedenborg; the utterances of Irving all show us 
how difficult it is to draw the line between that which is wilful im- 
posture, and temperament or intuitiveness. 

The goodly fellowship of the prophets has been since the world 
began, but it is not always that the voice crying in the wilderness, 
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and speaking because it must speak, is one with the voice crying in 


the council chamber, and speaking because it has an end to serve, 
evertheless, the foundation of God standeth sure, having this 
Nevertheless, the foundation of ¢ : g 
sign, “The Lord knoweth them that are His!” 


WM. WILBERFORCE NEWTON. 








THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 


One of the most characteristic facts of our time is the predom- 
inancy of the Society of Jesus. While a century ago it was con- 
demned in all Catholic countries and even by the papacy, which 
has been its idol, it exhibits again to-day a still increasing ascend- 
ancy. The last council has consecrated its triumph, since the 
dogma of infallibility was its own. Wherever Roman Cathol- 
cism prevails, there the Society teaches and rules. Its influence is 
seen in the sphere of religious feeling ; for all its devotions carry 
with them its special mark. 

India counts among its innumerable sects a murderous fanati- 
cism, devoted to Shiva, the god of death! The Society of Jesus 
is possessed with the same spirit, not only because it has always 
aimed at the extermination of heresy, but also and especially be- 
cause it intends to lead us, by its religious methods as well as by 
its conception of blind and absolute submission, to immolate our 


true personality ; that which thinks, loves, acts freely ; fhat which 
constitutes the moral creature. It either crushes man down 
by means of a despotic authority, or, through idolatrous in- 
cense it intoxicates him as by a subtle narcotic; it throws its fol- 


lowers into ecstatical and gross superstitions; preventing them 
thus from knowing themselves and making them ready to curse 
all that elevates and frees a nation. 

It is important to know thoroughly that famous Order which 
has constituted itself the great enemy of true christianity and of 
liberty. 

Recent and very important publications have retraced its histo- 
ry, exterior as well as moral. Among others we name the book 
of Mr. Huber of Munich entitled: “The Order of the Jesuits ;” 
we mention also the anonymous work just coming from the press : 
* Doctrina Moralis Jesuitarum.” We leave aside that having re- 
kation to the struggles and the triumphs of the Society of Jesus ; 
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our intention is to confine ourselves chiefly to their organization, 
their doctrines, moral and religious, and their influence on piety. 
It is known that fundamentally they never change. Sint ut sunt, 
aut non sint. In going back to their fundamental principles we 
shall find them ever such as they are to-day. 

I. The character of their founder is well known. Ignatius, 
from the very beginning, was the champion of papacy. The war- 
rior of yesterday did but change his armor; he consecrated him- 
self wholly to the cause of pontifical authority, burning with the 
desire to sacrifice to it his will, his intellect, and all the rights of 
the Church. 

The system of excessive authority is constituted at the very 
moment when Europe raises herself and divides at the voice of 
the monk of Wittenberg, who, by his protests against the abuses 
of papal power, inaugurated the Reformation. He did so pre- 
cisely by placing himself on the moral ground; for it must not 
be forgotten, that the free thought of the Reformation has been 
from its beginning an energetic reclamation of the Christian con- 
science from the indulgences. A more startling contrast is not 
found in history than that between Luther and Ignatius. Both of 
them had burning souls, the passion of an idea, an invincible 
character, and that gift to govern the minds of others, which is 
the only royalty of divine right. Besides these features which 
they possessed in common with all others who influence power- 
fully their generations, everything in them differs. The monk of 
yesterday is least clerical among Christians ; with his broad chest, 
he breathes in delight the air of liberty; in the moral and ma- 


terial sense of the word, he pulls down the walls of the monastery, 


and he endeavors to unite religious thought with our whole exist- 
ence. He is the most laical of all preachers ; the real tribune of 
Christian people, by carrying the great religious contest to the 
public, and by appealing from the canon of anthority, and from 
ecclesiastical books, to the Holy Writ which all can read, and to 
the conscience whose oracles are universal. 

Strange to say, it is the nobleman, who has long been at the 
service of the court before being the valoreus champion, who shall 
become the guardian par excellence, or rather the jailor of the 
sanctuary which shuts out every breath of the rena/ssance, and 
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who shall forge on its altars the heavy but well-polished chains, to 
bend to the past a world escaping captivity on every side. 

Luther is the initiator ; Ignatius is the sworn enemy, not only 
of all progress but of every reform, because reform calls for the 
discussion of the present, and because to appeal back to tradition 
would be as dangerous as to look forward to the future, from the 
standing point of an authority that must be accepted with blinded 
eyes. Luther writes, speaks, fights with such intense and manly 
joy, he cannot always keep his emotions within well-measured 
limits. Ignatius is gloomy and melancholic, feeling after all that 
the movement of the world and of the intellect is against him. 
His life is a terrible tension, a gigantic effort, an heroic battle 
against the impossible. Luther is frank, even rough; Ignatius 
carries speculation to prayer, and understands how to unite 
duplicity to extreme fervor. Each of them obtained all the sue- 
cess he dared hope for. The reformer has emancipated one-half 
of Europe from papacy, and the greatest triumph of the anti- 
reformer consists in having retained the other half under a yoke 
it was in the way of breaking when he began to drill his militia. 
Nobody denies that it was due to him that the Reformation was 
suddenly checked in Spain and Italy, and that Austria, already 
won for the new ideas, was through his influence driven back into 
the pale of the Romish Church. 

Few spectacles are so grand as that of Ignatius surrounded by 
a handful of obscure men in a little church of Paris, and dividing 
among themselves a world to conquer. Ignatius takes charge of 
Europe and of heresy. Xavier takes as his share the extreme 
Orient, scarcely known, and promises to baptize China and India. 
This looks like a new cenacle, with this difference, that these 
Apostles of Rome seek to lean everywhere on political powers, ac- 
cepting force as an ally where they can get hold of it, and making 
up for it by wile as soon as it fails them. This feature shall not pre- 
vent them from dying as martyrs for their cause, for they have given 
themselves up entirely to it, and at this first period their disinter- 
estedness is absolute. To the object of their passionate idolatry 
they have given their souls, their intellects, their wills, as well as 


their bodies. Henceforth they have no country, no home but the 
Church. A devouring fire in their breasts has consumed all natu- 
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ral affection, all human thought: they have now but one wish, to 
kindle that fire in new hearts which shall continue afterwards 
their works. The abolishment of heresy, the conversion of the 
heathen world, the training of numerous disciples as the heirs of 
their design, is their immense task ; and it cannot be denied that 
they have succeeded ina prodigious manner for the injury of man- 
kind. 

The secret of their triumphs lies in the organization of their 
Society. The Order forms a company, an army. “ It borrowed 
its name (says one of its historians) from the military vocabulary ; 
it is known that soldiers give to their cohorts the name of com- 
pany.” The discipline must be absolute, as in war, and bend the 
mind to its watchwords, without ever overlooking the least resist- 
ance. It is, therefore, necessary to prepare the novice by a long 
education for that entire docility which makes the subordinate to 
become like a staff in the hand of his superior, and gives him the 
passivity of death: ut baculum deinde ac cadaver. These strong 
expressions answer to reality. The superior himself, great as his 
power is, is but an instrument, to be broken as soon as it answers 
no longer to its ends. He is as dependant on his immediate supe- 
rior as the novice of fourteen years. Subordination is found in 
all degrees of the hierarchy; even the General rules under a 
minute oversight. The entire Order weighs on him with the bur- 
den of its rules and of its interests. He resembles that dictator, 
dreamed of by demagogues, who disposes of all property and of 
every life, but dragging a ball at his feet all the while. The reci- 
procity of power that leaves the fulness of power only to that ab- 
stract being called Company is the very soul of the constitution 
of the Jesuits. Not only does the Order rule over all its members 
trom the greatest to the least, but also, by a system of universal 
espionage better organized than any police in the world, it knows 
ali that transpires, yea, nearly all that is thought or said, from the 
convent where the head has his seat, to the least college hid in a 
far-off village. It is an Argus, who with innumerable eyes sees 
and knows everything, and who possesses the greatest resources 
to chastise the least erring. 

Let me now unroll the chain of that hierarchy which fetters 


thousands of voluntary slaves, who, by uniting their servitude, 
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exercise the most wide domination that can be conceived for the 
advantage of their Order. 

The Society of Jesus forms a most formidable and a most skill- 
ful government of war. The attempts of this kind by politi- 
cians look like the infancy of the art when compared with the 
organization sketched out by Ignatius, and completed by Lainez, 
according to the decisions of the Great Congregation in the year 
1557. 

The General is at the head of the Company, his power is im- 
mense, he decides supremely over the admission of members, he 
disposes of their fate at his will, he excludes them and restores 
them as he chooses. His decisions are indisputable watchwords 
for all; he administers the property of the Order and convokes 
the general congregations. At his side are placed four assistants, 
representing divers nations ; an admonitor is also attached to him 
as an overseer. The Company has ever been careful to choose his 
confessor. The meaning of these precautions is easily understood. 
The cases of deposition are forseen and determined. These pre- 
cautions are suflicient to assure the Society that he will exercise 
his despotism for its welfare, but in naught does it limit his om- 
nipotence or reserve any guarantee to his subordinates. He is the 
first to bend under the yoke he imposes on others, being hindered 
by no rights of others in the execution of his will. A chief task 
of his is to oversee the recruiting of the Order, as this is essential 
to all military governments. The novice is prepared by a proba- 
tion of three years to pass through the different degrees of the 
hierarchy of the Company. He may be very young yet; he first 
submits to a preliminary examination in order to ascertain his 
morality and his capacities ; a great importance is attached to his 
personal appearance. But these rules can all be laid aside. If 
any special interest of the society demand it, the rules are over- 
looked in particular cases. The novitiate proper lasts two years, 
during which the novice has to go through a series of trials, all 
intended to break his spirit of independence. The first trial com- 
prises spiritual exercises, skillfully calculated to bring the young 
recruit to the desired passivity. Cast into almost absolute soli- 
tude, he leaves his cell to assist in the pomp of the sanctuary. 
He has to submit to a moral treatment that brings him by degrees 
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to the extremest prostration. All his faculties are concentrated 
on the subject of a religion that speaks to his imagination and 
almost to his senses. Ile must first meditate on the horrors of 
hell ; he is supposed to represent to himself the place where the 
eternal fire blazes; he must almost smel] the smoke ascending 
from thence. Trembling, he is terrified by the drama of cruci- 
fixion. Ile hears the sound of the hammer driving the nails 
through the limbs of Christ. He counts the drops of blood tlow- 
ing from his wounds, and looks at the spear that pierced him. 
That assiduous meditation of the suffering of Christ, looked at 
chiefly in its material aspect, produces a nervous and irresistible 
perturbation of the mind. The resurrection and ascension of our 
Redeemer are painted to him in the most vivid colors. The nov- 
ice leaves these meditations only in order to read the most start- 
ling narrations of martyrology. Psychologie results are thus as 
surely obtained as those which physiology shows by means of skill- 
ful administration of opiated drinks. After the spiritual exercises 
follows the general confession ; then come the trials consisting of 
a series of mortifications and humiliations, including the necessity 
of begging. One of the great aims of the director is to detach 
the novice from family affection, and artfully to induce him to dis- 
pose of what he owns in favor of the Order. 

When the novitiate has reached its term, if there is no opposi- 
tion from the General, the disciple makes his first vows. These 
are the same as those of other religious orders. le is then des- 
tined, according to his abilities, either to the humble material 
offices or to those spiritual. In the latter case he becomes a schol- 
asticus approbatus, and goes through a cycle of studies arranged to 
last until he attains the age of thirty-three years. Ile then makes 
his public vows. At the age of forty.five years, if there be no 
opposition, he is admitted to make the famous fourth vow that 
binds him absolutely to the Papacy. 

The work of preparation is only then complete. Henceforth 
he belongs to those whom the Reverend Fathers call nostri. He 
has now become that strange impersonal being named a Jesuit— 
the brilliant but factitious production of a sharp and subtle culture, 
which has broken the spring of his mind in order to give him that 


wonderful flexibility of acrobats whose limbs were broken in their 
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infancy. He is a man at once fervent and artful, austere and ac- 
commodating, indomitable and timorous ; the most perfect tool of 
an inflexible religious-political body, ready to accomplish its de- 
signs with all kinds of intriguing procedures. 

Besides the Jesuits proper, there are the coadjutors who take 
‘are of the temporal interests, and among whom the Order counts 
many initiated laymen. Princes have boasted of belonging to 
them. Including all, we find four principle degrees in the hier- 
archy: the scholastic, the coadjutors, the professed monks of three 
vows, and the professed monks of the fourth vow. Every college 
has a director and a rector; the novices are directed by them dur- 
ing a period of three years. Every house of professed monks has 
also a director. The Order is divided into large provinces ; at the 
head of each is a superior called provincial. The provincial is in 
direct communication with the General. At the side of each dig- 
nitary the Order has placed an admonitor and a counselor; these 
again are under the control of a visitor. An immense correspond- 
ence is concentrated in the provincial and sent every year to the 
General, in order to keep this latter advised of everything trans- 
piring in his vast diocese outstretched over the world. One of 
their generals says: ‘* No monarch of the world can be so well in- 
structed as the General of the Jesuits.” The number of annual 
reports received amounts to 6584; in this are not included the 
letters and returns of 200 missions and of 24 houses of professed 
monks. The provincial presides over the provincial assemblies. 
The General convokes in Rome a general congregation every three 
years. The procurators, who are the heads of the coadjutors, 
hold also a meeting every three years to look after the material 
interests of the Society. 

If. If we pass over from the organization of the Jesuits to 
their intellectual activity, we find them to be poor theologians. 
Pure science occupies them but little ; it requires a disinterested 
love; as soon as it becomes a mere mean it loses that independ- 
ency which constitutes its dignity. How could it prosper under 
the yoke of the absolute uniformity that lies heavy on the teach- 
ing‘of the Jesuits? Let us all think, all speak alike; such is the 


rule expressed thus in their institutions: /dem sapiamus, ‘dem 
dicamus. At the time of the foundation of the Order the capital 
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question of theology was that concerning the relation of divine 
grace to human liberty. Two great currents had been flowing 
through the Church. The one by laying stress in an exclusive 
manner on the sovereignty of God, was ascribing the salvation of 
man to an irresistible grace that followed its free designs without 
being guided in its choice by any human merit. The other ten- 
dency attributed one part of salvation to the moral activity 
of man in his religious life. St. Augustin and St. Thomas 
had been the great theologians of absolute grace; Pelagius 
and -Duns Seotus had represented the opposite school. It is 
known that the Reform threw ‘itself entirely in the Augustin- 
ian notion and formulated it with great rigor; also that Calvin 
had carried it to the extreme in his doctrine of predestination. 
On this point the Society of Jesus broke off with its preferred 
theologian Thomas Aquinas. Mobhina in his famous book on the 
agreement of free will and of the gift of grace, and Suarez in his 
treatise on the same subject, developed a moderate theory which 
ascribed to the human soul a certain capacity to discern the good 
and to do it: this capacity, completed by divine assistance, was 
sufficient for salvation. At the first glance we are astonished at 
a strange contradiction of the principles of the two schools and 
their historical consequences. The school of absolute grace, 
that denied moral liberty in exaggerated formula, has, in the 
bosom of modern society, given birth to political liberty, and the 
school of free will has produced slavery wherever it prevailed. 
But by looking closer this anomaly disappears. Reformation, as 
well as Jansenism, starts from a deep feeling of the Christian con- 
science that has measured to the bottom of the abyss of our nature; 
it believes that we are lost without remedy, and it calls to help, 
not only a skilful physician but an almighty Liberator, who, 
bending over our graves, shall pronounce a word of resurrection. 
When the Christian conscience has found Him it wants but Him, 
believes only in Him, and despises all that is not from Him. 
Hierarchy, priesthood, and absolution lose all their value in its 
eyes. The act of faith that prostrates the overburdened soul be- 
fore divine sovereignty and almighty grace becomes an emancipa- 
tion from lower subordination, indulgences, meritorious works ; 


’ 
all that becomes nothing ; God is all. The supremely divine has 
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like a devouring fire consumed all the bonds of captivity. This 
independence of fellow-men is found even in the rash negation of 
moral liberty, which negation was brought as a sacrifice to divinity. 
It remains true, nevertheless, that this sacrifice carried to such an 
extreme is erroneous, that the notion of Augustinianism and of 
Calvinism in its rigor cannot sustain itself; but considered in its 
first inspiration, it was a holy passionate desire to leap over every- 
thing intermediate that separated the soul from [is infinite love, 
who alone can give us life again. Thus, this very notion was car- 
rying in itself a great emancipation. The doctrine of Molina is 
more reasonable, more true when it is viewed as an attempt of 
conciliation between liberty and grace, but it becomes false and 
superficial when it tries to explain the salvation of man. It did 
not start from the tragic view which alone is truly Christian. The 
theology of the Jesuits admits*that we can heal by palliatives the 
sickness that consumes us. Thence the importance of the physi- 
cians and of their prescriptions. They believe in human merits, 
in the value of good works, of alms, of devotion for our redemp- 
tion. By doing this, they give to ecclesiastical and hierarchal in- 
stitutions a great iinportance which must soon become an unlimited 
power. 

III. The moral has been the proper field of the Jesuits; it is 
the one they have most cultivated, or to say better, ravaged ; their 
name already recalls to mind a system of accommodation and of 
equivocation which is greatly antipathetic to upright consciences. 
They have not even the honor of the invention of the system. 
The religious orders preceding them had laid down its premises, 
The sum of conscience cases from the Franciscan Clavasio, who 
lived at the close of the fifteenth century, and the lessons en 
morals from Francois Victorin, are already infected with them. 
That system was born together with the Casuistic. But since the 
Jesuits adopted it, they have made us forget all their forerunners 
by the perfection they have given to it. In reality, this system 


has not only perverted morality, it has killed it. We do not speak 


of some specially monstrous proposition, or of some Jesuistic con- 
fessor that could usefully serve as a bugbear. The perversion of 
the moral flews out from the fundamental principle of the Order, 
from its animating spirit, from that which is also the reason of its 
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existence. Jesuits sum up the whole of religion in the authority 


of the papacy. Such a doctrine concerning merely a form of 
government does not speak to the’ soul, it has nothing elevating, 
or purifying for her, she must wither under its influence. More- 
over, in order to keep intact that authority, all that could dimin- 
ish the necessity of it must be avoided, and consequently all that 
could give confidence in the authority of the inward judge, in the 
inspirations of conscience, must be avoided also. The inward au- 
thority must absolutely be sacrificed to the outward; it follows 
from this that everything depends on the representative of eecle- 
siastical authority, or the director. The moral sense must never 
be applied, henceforth all things are possible, as it is enough to 
find sufficient authorities for the adoption of maxims which would 
revolt any conscience in a normal condition. Suppose taste to be 
paralyzed, the most detestable substances would be accepted on 
the faith of the high-steward. Moreover, the outward authority 
acknowledged by the Jesuits must be understood. In the moral 
and in the dogmatic they discard all ancient authorities, because 
nothing would be more dangerous than an appeal to them as 
against the present sovereignty, which is alone important. The 
recourse to the Holy Scriptures they treat as an impiety, and they 
show their disrespect for the traditions of the Fathers, either by 
falsifying or by perverting them,but especiailyby laying them aside. 
The casuist of the Provinciales says: “* We leave the Fathers to 
those who treat the positive, but we the directors of conscience, 
we read them little, and we quote only the new casuists in our 
writings.” This abdication of the conscience is immoral in itself. 

But if we look now for the underlying principle in the direction 
of the Order we shall come to understand better yet what cor- 
rupting influence it must have. It is the principle of perpetual 
accommodation. The moral obligation which must regulate the 
religious life is not considered as being invested with an absolute 
character requiring that our whole being be consecrated to God. 
, The moral of the Jesuits admits a division of our lives, one part 
of it belonging to us, the other part belonging properly to God. 
We dispose of ourselves to a certain limit which we should not 
pass. It belongs to the directors to mark that limit, to plant the 
post between that which is lawful, and that which is unlawful. 

53 
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Thus understood, morality becomes a diplomacy of the frontier, 
always trying to gain ground, never so admired as when it has 
smoothed the rule or when it has put the landmark further off. It 
is a perpetual compromise, a never-ceasing capitulation. The 
moral law can only be respected when its unity is maintained ; 
otherwise it becomes simply the nomenclature of a capricious will. 
The moral is nothing in the point of view of Christianity if it is 
not the expression of the essential good. It therefore cannot 
stand mutilation any more than a living organism. Casnistry 
rests on the opposite principle ; it takes the moral law as a regu- 
lation composed of innumerable articles, between which we must 
endeavour to pass as between the enlarged bars of a prison. The 
most important must be enforced, the less important can be neg- 
lected. Itis a proportion to be established between incurring 


risks on one side and the advantage to be realized on the other. 


Casuistry in order to weigh our acts, substitutes for the balance of 


truth other fraudulent seales that allow the use of false weights. 
This danger cannot be avoided as long as we insist on the distine- 
tion of venial and mortal sins. The true moral starts from the 
grand idea that evil is in itself mortal, because it ents us off from 
the true life, but also that there is always an open recourse to the 
infinite mercy for a true repentance. In this sense every ein is at 
once venial and mortal. It is seriously wrong to make a distinc- 
tion among our evil actions, between those that have no dangerous 
consequence, and those that merit condemnation. We would thus 
come to be led in morals only by the base feeling of personal in- 
terest. We would do the evil that seems to be without peril, and 
only avoid that, of whose dangerous character we would have 
been instructed by competent information. We would allow our 
evil nature to follow its desires as far as to the point where we 
would fear bad consequences. 

It is certainly this low view that predominates in the whole 
Jesuitic system, and which brands it. Its art has consisted in in- 
creasing the division of venial sins, and allowing man thus to sin 
with more ease. Nor did Jesuits try to hide their design. Pascal 
does not wrong them when he puts this language in their 
mouth :— 
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‘“* People have become so corrupted, that we, not being able, to bring them to us, 


must go to them, else they would leave us or they would do wrong.” 


What worse could they have done than to forsake the reverend 


Fathers ? 


“You must know that their aim is not to corrupt people, but neither have they 
the single design to reform them. It would be a bad policy. Here is their thought. 
They have such a good opinion of themselves that they believe it useful and even 
necessary for the welfare of religion that their influence should stretch everywhere 


and that they should govern every conscience.” 


The great repertory of the casuistry of the Jesuits is yet the 
famous book of Escobar; it is the summing up of all the old liter- 
ature of the Order on this favorite subject. He had compiled the 
works of twenty-four Jesuitic Fathers. He would compare his 
book to the Apocalypse. Jesus, said he, offers this book sealed 
to the four animals, Suarez, Vasquez, Molina, Valentin, in the 
presence of twenty Jesuits who represent the twenty elders. Es- 
cobar then is the true representative of the moralists of his Order, 
for it is well-known that no book can be printed without the 
special permission of the General. It is true that austere maxims 
can be gleaned in other authors of theirs; the flexibility of the 
Order accounts for this ; they are all to all; they know how to be 
saints among the saints; they know even how to make saints, 
The parliament of Paris has signalized next to Pascal that Proteus- 
like mobility of the order, which makes it so difficult to deal 
with. 

It would be useless to multiply the citations of scandalous max- 
ims, abounding in the writings of the moralists of the Company. 
But it cannot be forgotten that they afford a strange facility to 
luxury, provided it does not become scandalous, to the spirit of 
vengeance, of covetousness, of deceitfulness, to all low passions 


of the human heart, on the condition that one covers himself with 


specious pretexts, or that he rests on suflicient authority. 


The sublime “ Provinciale sur Dhomicide” is remembered by 
all. We shall call to mind the principles which seemingly an- 
thorize this immortality. They can be resolved into three, viz. : 
probabilism, direction of intention, and mental reservation. The 


last two explain themselves. By the direction of intention, if we 
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would be authorized to fight a duel, it suffices to say to ourselves, 
that we have no intention to kill, but only to defend our honor. 
We can follow an unlawful business, provided we have the sole in- 
tention to earn our bread. We can earry on the most shameful 
simony if we can cover ourselves with a good motive. An oath 
taken without the intention to keep it is not binding. Probabil- 
ism is yet the best of these resources for the casuistry of the 
Reverend Fathers. Nothing is so convenient, so flexible. Every 
opinion supported by a doctor can be followed. Between two ad- 
vices it is not even necessary to choose the most probable in itself, 
orthrough the value of the one who gave it. “ Our authors,” 
says the casuist in the Provinciale, “do often disagree ; but it 
does not matter. Each one makes his own advice probable in 
itself.” It is easily conceived that with the four animals, the 
twenty-four elders, and the crowd of unknown vulgar, there is 
no sin for which a license could not be had. A Jesuit will always 
find another Jesuit yet more accommodating than himself. 

Ono avulso, non deficit alter | 

Thus they have prepared relays on the road of evil, that those 
following it, might not be too sadly alarmed. The system of 
boundless authority must arrive at such a result. Its last word is 
the annihilation of moral authority by multiplying the means to 
evace it. It is clear that the moral thus understood requires its 
folios; then each case must be studied in its infinite diversity and 
the most secret wounds of the soul must submit to a minute re 
search. This accounts for those infamous repertories which pass 
as through a crucible the mire of the human heart, and which, in 
abominable descriptions, are in advance of the imagination of a 
Lucian. Nothing proves better to what degree morality has lost 
its unity when it resolves itself into a base minuteness. Is not its 
unity to be found in the great commandment of divine and human 
love, which is given in the summary of the law? The Jesuits 
have changed all that ; they have invented a theory according to 
which love is no more necessary. A simple movement of contri- 


tion suffices. According to their view, love is but a superfluity 


in religious life. 
Louis XIV., who had during his whole life surrendered his con- 
science to them, hearing once how Bossuet developed the doctrine 
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of christian love, exclaimed: “ They never spoke to me of any 


” 


such thing.” His subjects had well felt that. The casuists of the 


Order had found another way still to ease the conscience of the 


sinner ; they pretended that sin was imputable to us only in the 


measure we are conscious of it. Moreover, that consciousness 
after their subtle definitions becomes so rare that imputation be- 
comes an exception; thus one of their great teachers, the Father 
Banny, could say that in his own way he was taking away the 
sins of the world. Avcce gui tollit peccata mundi! One of their 
number boasted of being able to send the devil back in good order 
if he could but have him a quarter of an hour in his confessional. 

Indeed, when we come out of this sickly casuistry we gladly 
go back to the heathenish morals of better days, and in reading 
the Republic of Plato we feel as if we were passing from a_vi- 
tiated atmosphere to the pure air and to the bright sun. Mohler, 
one of the greatest Catholic theologians of our time, is not too 
severe when he judges them thus: ‘ Their way of treating morals 
has often been a poison that has penetrated to the very marrow 
of religious life; it has destroyed all religious depth, every rule 
of holiness ; it has impeached all serious ecclesiastical discipline.” 

IV. In the religious sphere proper the influence of the Jesuits 
has not been less fatal. They developed as much as they could 
the exterior, material side of devotion, that which may well be 
ealled the ultramontane idolatry. They are particularly account- 
able for the exaggerated worship of the Virgin. They always 
felt themselves specially consecrated to her. Ignatius said already : 
“The Society of Jesus is an effect of Mary’s grace.” We have 
seen that he made his first vows before a miraculous image of the 
Virgin. From its origin also, the Order has always pressed to- 
ward the so much contested dogma of Immaculate Conception 
against the explicit declarations of St. Augustin and of St. Ber- 
nard. The absurd legend of the chapel of Notre Dame de 
Lorette which the angels have transported from Palestine to Italy, 
was taken under their patronage. Their writings of devotion 
swarm with the most unseemly extravagances about the Virgin, 
They make her to be a real divinity, the Paradise of the Trinity, 
the essence of its blessedness. Ignatius declares that in the sacra- 
ment, the flesh of Mary is present as well as that of her divine 
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Son. Certain Fathers proclaim that the salvation of the soul is 
much easier to obtain from the Virgin than from Jesus Christ. 
That very easy way they have opened to heaven they endeavor to 
strew with the flowers of a ridiculous rhetoric. The book of 
Saurez, On the life of the Virgin equal to God, and that of the 
Jesuit Nieremberg on the affection due to her, carry the exalta- 
tion of her beauty to the utmost of unseemliness ; they forge con- 
cerning her the most absurd legends, such as the alleged apparition 
of one of her statues, which, like that of the ancient Venus, 
came out of the sea near the Canary Isles, one hundred and five 
years before the Gospel was preached there. Father Barri had 
found something still better—according to him, the Virgin holds 
the office of cateress in her relation to the Trinity ; she distributes 
the wine of the Holy Ghost. 

The Jesuits did not fail to forge documents for the support of 
the Immaculate Conception. They bave published false chronicles 
about primitive christianity and put into circulation alleged letters 
from Mary. 

The Reverend Fathers have been the patrons of all imaginable 
superstitions. There is not one miraculous image they did not ex- 
tol. Lainez and Escobar have held, that images in themselves are 
worthy of our worship, thus transforming them into fetishes. The 
scapulary is of their invention. They have been great merchants 
of medallions. According to their saying the contact of the me- 
dallion of Ignatius with water confers on it a wonderful medicinal 
virtue. Their numerous biographies are but a coutexture of won- 
ders. The founder has become a new Messias. 

Father Deza was not afraid to speak thus of the great texts 
relating to Christ: “God in these latter times has sent his son 
Ignatius among men.” 

The catacombs have become for them a precious mine of 
apocryphal saints. They have worked out with great zeal those 
false relics, for which cause Mabillon charges them so bitterly 
in his letters on ** Unknown Saints.” Noisy protessions, pilgrim 
ages of all kinds never had more ardent promoters than they 
have been. 

Yet there is a devotion which has been their work proper and 
one of their most efficacious means of propagation; viz., the de 


a 
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votion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, inaugurated in Paray-le- 
Monial at the close of the 17th century. In order to understand 
its character we must not content ourselves with relations of a 
second person, but go back to the writings of Mary Alacoque 
and to the biography of the Bishop Linguet. There we are at 
the source of that strange mixture of exaltation and of prostra- 
tion, of materialism and of mysticism, of enervating sentimental- 
ism and of gross idolatry, which are the distinctive features of 
that piety. 

Morbid devotion has its partisans as well as magnetism; they 
knew how to make a great deal of the latter also. The unfortu- 
nate Mary Alacoque was a fit subject; she was admirably pre- 
pared by a sickly infancy and an excited nervousness to become 
the prophetess of the Order. The facts are known. In March, 
1671, when she entered the convent of the Visitation de Paray- 
le-Monial, after many trials of body an/ soul, she was predisposed 
to all those inflamed visions which the seclusion of the monastery 
may produce in a feverish imagination and in a sickly constitu- 
tion. It is known that she believed she had interecourses with 
Christ. She narrates them in a mode of language that wounds 
painfully the chastity of a christian heart; it is a sort of “ can- 
ticle,” but vulgar, and that has no resemblance to that warm and 
splendid poem of the Orient ; it is such as would be hatched in 
the poor brain of a nun without culture. What is more aggrava- 
ting, she lends to the celestial bridegroom her own insipid diffuse 
language throughout all her ardent devotions. 

We defy anybody to find one great word in all those long dis- 
courses. The swoon of the nun does not give any color to what 
she says or to what she believes she hears. We do not doubt of 
her sincerity ; she dreams while awake; but her dream is a repro- 
duction of her vulgar personality, notwithstanding her incontest- 
able piety. Some may say that the Divine Spirit does not have 
any regard for rank or culture; that He inspired the shepherd 
Hosea as well as the king Solomon. We do not call this in ques- 
tion ; but we recognize their true inspiration by the grandeur of 
the words that passed through those human lips. The alleged 
revelations of Mary Alacoque are as miserable as the rhapsodies 
which spiritualism puts in the mouth of great men whose spirits 
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it pretends to evoke. It is not worth the while to have Voltaire 
reappear to speak nonsense, or Milton and Shakespeare to utter 
flat sentences. So it isin regard to that mystic spiritualism on 
which an important devotion has been founded. The aggravating 
point is that in those alleged revelations Jesus Christ is made to 
say things contrary to his authentic teachings. What can be more 
opposed to bis sublime declarations in respect of the worship in 
spirit and in truth, than that adoration of his :naterial heart? For 
all the artifices of interpretation cannot hide the true sense of the 
new devotion. When he takes his bleeding heart and puts 
it in the wound opened in the bosom of Marguerite Marie, we are 
not concerned about a symbol, but with a physical reality, as this 
is proven by the pain which from that time pierces her there un- 
remittingly. It is precisely what pleased the Society of Jesus. 
The Father La Colombiére having become the confessor of Marie 
Angélique, after his return from England, was the ardent advo- 
cate of the devotion to the Sacred Heart. Wad not the nun of 
Paray-le-Monial heard from her divine bridegroom that the honor 


of having the new devotion triumphant was destined to the Com- 
pany? Inthe year 1688 she saw a blazing throne, on which the 


Sacred Heart of Jesus was reposing. On the one side stood the 
Virgin, on the other the Father La Colombiére. She heard the 
Virgin say to the Jesuistic Father : 


“You faithful servant of my Divine Son, you shall get a great share in this new 
worship, for, ifit is given to the Daughters of the Visitation to reveal it, it is reserved 


to the Fathers of the Company to have its value appreciated.” 


The revelations of Marguerite Marie were certainly of such a 
nature as to suit them; there they saw glittering as a pearl of 
great value that word of Jesus to his spouse :— 


“Tam well contented that thou dost prefer the will of thy superior to mine, when 


’ 


they forbid thee to do what I shall have commanded thee.’ 


This recommendation is repeated several times ; it expresses the 
very genius of Jesuitism ; the ecclesiastical authority,.as they un- 
derstand it, has not had a more bold formula. The devotion to 
the Sacred Heart met with the strongest resistance in its native 
place, in the convent of Paray-le-Monial and in the diocese of 
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Autun. But the Bishop Belzance, by attributing to it the dis- 
persion of the plague in Marseilles, gave to it again a great credit. 
The pitiful biography of Linguet, after it had raised the indigna- 
tion and the mockery of every sound mind so far that the Bishop 
of Soissons called it the worst book that ever appeared, popular- 
ized his heroine after all, and less fantastic abridgments corrected 
first impressions. The queen, Marie Leczinska, took the devotion 
of the Sacred Heart under her protection. 

If this has been the theology, morality and devotion of the 
Jesuits in that period of elaboration, we have the right to say that 
they have remained since entirely true to themselves, they have 
since but exaggerated their tendency. To convince any one of 
this it suffices to open the ‘‘ Oivilta Catholica,” their great organ 
in Rome, the “ Cathedra” from which they teach the Catholic 
world. It is enough alsc to open the eyes and to see what be- 
comes of piety under their influence. The miraculous caves of 
Lourdes and of Salette, where the worship of the Virgin reminds 
of the saturnalia of paganism in the period of decadence, show 
sufficiently what they are able to do for the lowering and material- 
ization of religion. It can be said that they have surpassed 


themselves in the pilgrimages so deplorably multiplied these last 


years. 

Political passions are continually mingled with these manifes- 
tations of false zeal. The mandates preparing the pilgrimages, 
the preaching that is heard there, have but two themes, v7z.: the 
malediction of the French Revolution for having constituted a 
laical state, and the crusade for the temporal power. 

The directing committee of the so-called “Work of Pilgrimage” 
has inserted the two above-named causes in its programme ap- 
proved by the Holy Father. The mandate of the Archbishop of 
Paris for the erection in Montmartre of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, for which he obtained an equivocal vote from the Natiqnal 
Assembly, gives to that building the double signification of a pro- 
test against the principles of 1789 and against Italian unity. All 
these insanities could produce themselves in the face of a mute 
government; the-concordat, and the organic articles are hence- 
forth but a dead letter. The Church has kept the budget of wor- 
ship without submitting to the legal conditions of the contract 

54 
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entered into with her. A preponderancy is secured unto her in 
the direction of public instruction through the law of January 
1873, and she has been able to bring to a standstill the generous 
movement in favor of obligatory instruction. Jesuitism triumphs 
along the whole line ; devotion excited to fanaticism is their great 
lever to break down modern society, and it is with a concert of 
prayers that by mere political manifestations they attempt to 
bring back the king of the Syllabus. 

In the theological sphere it has shown itself as sterile, and as 
cunning as in former days. Its scribes have worked over the most 
monstrous theses of the Inquisition. A writer visibly inspired by 
its spirit, the Abbe Morel, has found it ingenious to attack 
Galileo. This confession, slipped from his pen, is without arti- 
fice, and relates to scientific discoveries opposed to the doctrine of 
the Church: ‘“ What do I care for truth if truth is a pest?” The 
Jesuits have not accepted the exaggeration of traditionalism; they 
have admitted a certain competency of reason, but they treated 
it as they did free will; they acknowledged it only in order to ask 
its immolation before the ecclesiastical authority. It must be 
recognized also that they have been skillful teachers in positive 
sciences. They have understood that no other means remained to 
them to retain their ascendency over the youths of the nineteenth 
century. They even gave to astronomy a learned man of the 
first order in the person of Pére Secchi. Their theology, never- 
theless, has been either a barren and tormenting scholasticism, 
apt to mislead the mind, or a flowery and ridiculous mysticism in 
honor of the immaculate Virgin, or a controversy without good 
faith, basing its sophisms on falsified texts for the benefit of papal 
infallibility. 

Their moral is not better fundamentally, than in the days of 
Paseal. Dr. Frederick has furnished us with a fearful proof of it 
in his book on the Council of the Vatican. He has quoted a 
peremptory text that reveals a strange indulgence of the Fathers 
for most guilty practices. Their influence is evident in certain 
wide-spread hand-books of confession. One of these appeared 
recently, edited by a Catholic printing establishment, on the most 
delicate question of casuistry. It is treated there without delicacy, 
in a manner to make any one biush; probabilism rules there as 
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a master. We take the liberty to cite from it one example. The 
manual of which we speak and which we could quote textually, 
asks the question if the man who has seduced a young girl must 
marry her, when he has promised her marriage with an oath. 


The answer isa “ distinguo” 


not surpassed in the Provinciales. 
Marriage is obligatory if the young girl could believe in its possi- 
bility. She can only do so if she is of the same rank as her 
seducer ; if this is not the case he can violate his oath without 
committing a mortal sin. Every reflection seems superfluous here. 
We do not allow ourselves to generalize and to attribute such 
casuistry to the majority of the directors of conscience. We 
have signalized that particular fact as one of the most dangerous 
symptoms of the moral influence of that order in the moral 
sphere. It has remained what it was in those tendencies which 
most revolted our fathers. 

The conclusion of this characteristic of the moral and religious 
action of the Society of Jesus is impressing itself. At this 
hour, the greatest danger of modern society comes from the 


quarter which made papal infallibility triumph in Rome. But 


our duty is to contend with it by means adapted to its own prin- 
ciples: viz., through free discussion and not through proscription. 
Jesuits cannot be overcome by applying to them their own max- 
ims of persecution. That would tend to resuscitate and not to 
suppress them. 


EDMOND DE PRESSENSE. 
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Of the two Apocalyptic Books of the Sacred Scriptures, the 
book of the Prophet Daniel and the Revelation of St. John, the 
latter, being the more recent in time, is fuller and plainer than the 
former, and is the one that contains—as we believe—the key for 
the unlocking of both. 

All the chief interpretations of Prophecy proceed on substan- 
tially one system. The fact that they have all been proven false 
by the lapse of time, suggests that the system on which they all 
proceed must be false. In no one of them has the key to the so- 
lution been sought in the Apocalypse itself. The beginning of the 
1260 years of the Church’s testimony in sackcloth has invariably 
been sought to be identified with some historical event. Various 
events have been chosen by various interpreters and the time hav- 
ing passed by which they have all assigned for the end of the 
period, the continued existence of the Papacy demonstrates the 
falsity of their schemes. 

“The kingdom of Heaven cometh not with observation.” But 
if the beginning of the period could be identified with any histori- 
cal event, then the end of it could be certainly known, and the 
whole world might be in observation and herald the incoming 
kingdom of Heaven with shouting and clamor, with pomp and 
pageantry. But inasmuch as the coming of the Lord is to be “as 
a snare upon all them that dwell on the face of the whole earth,” 
the time of his coming is wrapped in mystery. And yet “the 
wise shall understand.” 

It must not be supposed from any language here used that any 
attempt is made to designate the time of the final coming of the 
Lord to judge the living and the dead. For this time “no man 
knoweth, not even the Son, but the Father only.” 
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The coming of the Lord that is here meant, is that coming to 
judge the nations, the brightness of which shall destroy the man 
of sin, and which is analogous to that coming in the clouds of 
Heaven to judge the Jewish nation that was definitely foretold, 
and accurately accomplished at the destruction of Jerusalem in 
the year 70 of the Vulgar Era. 

The definite foretelling of this last coming, whilst it was a per- 
fect guide to the believers in the city of Jerusalem, so that they 
all escaped, came nevertheless as a fear and a snare upon the Jew- 
ish nation. So also His coming to judge the nations, whilst it is 
foretold with sufficient clearness that God’s people shall come out 
of Babylon and be not partakers of her sins, shall none the less 
flash as the lightning from one end of heaven unto the other upon 
the guilty world, and fall as a snare on all them that dwell on the 
face of the whole earth. 

The sublimity of the theme is such as may well appal the stout- 
est heart, certainly those who discuss it should approach the topic 
with gravity of manner and with a chastened spirit. Where so 
many great and noble have unavailingly trod before, those who 
now assume the task mnst deprecatingly and delicately tread. 

The two principles under which this investigation was begun 
and. has been prosecuted, are, jirst—that the beginning of the 
1260 years of the Church’s testimony in sackcloth must not be 
identified with any noted historical event ; and second—that the 
key to the solution must be found in the Apocalypse itself. 

As to the jirst, the failure of all systems of interpretation based 
on the opposite idea has been conspicuous. Therefore it was 
decided to abandon that. It was thought that all had been done 
in that line that could be done. The field had been ploughed 
and burned over until the soil was exhausted. Nothing but thorns 
and thistles could be hoped from it. 

As to the second—it was a virgin soil. The ground had not 
been broken. If the first attempt in that line should fail, other 
attempts might succeed. At any rate it was concluded to try it. 

' We began therefore to feel all over the chamber for the secret 
sring in the wall that should open the door that would disclose 
the key. We studied the Apocalypse diligently and pondered 
every word and phrase. The search was unavailing for a long 
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time. Over and over again we gave up the task in despair. But 
as often as it was given up, the conviction would arise again that 
what we sought was there somewhere. And by the grace of God 
we would find it. Finally light flashed in. There was one verse 
that challenged particular attention to itself. In the XIII chapter 
and 18th verse were the words, “ Here 1s Wispom.” As much as 
to say,if you are in search for the key, here is where it lies hid, 
but it takes wisdom to find it. Even when you know the place 
you may after all fail toget at the key. The directions, however 
such as they were, we were determined to follow. 


“T[ere is wispom. Lert HIM THAT HATH UNDERSTANDING COUNT 
THE NUMBER OF THE BEAST: FOR IT IS THE NUMBER OF A MAN) AND 
HIS NUMBER IS SIX HUNDRED THREESCORE AND SIX.” 


The first thing to be done, of course, was to take St. John’s 
own commentary on the passage contained in chapter xvii, 9: 
“ And here is the mind which hath wisdom, the seven heads are 
seven mountains on which the woman sitteth,” ete., ete. But all 
this served only to identify the beast. Nothing was said about the 
number of hisname. This identification had been understood in 
the Church ever since the days of St. Lrenzeus, and nothing further 
had been done since his day. The question stood just where he 
left it. The difficulty lay not in the identification of the beast, 
but in understanding the number of his name. 

Just here the mystery thickened. The problem seemed to be 
insoluble. The rise of the Papacy was so gradual that Omnis- 
cience alone knew when it came to maturity. Was it designed 
in this mystical number to reveal the date of that maturity, and 
the consequent beginning of the 1260 years? Then a new diffi- 
culty arose. There are two beasts described in the chapter in 
which the verse occurs, and no intimation was given to which 
beast the number applied. But the elucidation of this ditticulty 
brought the solution of the riddle. Both beasts must be in some 
mystical sense one. They must represent different phases of the 


same power. The first beast was agreed by interpreters to mean 
the Political Roman Empire. The second beast was as universally 
agreed to be the Spiritual Roman Empire, or the Papacy. 

If the number 666 could serve any purpose further than to 
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identify the beasts, it must surely be meant to date their origin, 
and thus to designate the length of time that elapsed between the 
the rise of the first beast and the second one. Did the second 
beast arise in the 666th year of the first beast? If so, when did 
the first beast arise? This was matter of plain history, and the 
search from this time onward would be a comparatively easy 
task. 

The beasts are now properly identitied. If the second beast 
arose in the 666th year of the power of the first beast, nothing is 
simpler than to work out the problem to its end. The conditions 
of the problem are: That the number of the beast’s name shall 
be also the number of a man; and that upon the first beast’s heads 
shall be found the name of blasphemy. 

The first beast arose out of the sea, the second one out of the 
earth. This Faber and others have interpreted to mean that the 
one arose in times of and by means of war and commotion, and 
that the other arose peacefully and by peaceful arts. This would 
also accord with his two horns as of a lamb. 

In urder therefore to fulfil the conditions of the problem, the 
Political Roman Empire must take its rise through bloodshed and 
in the person of a man whose name should yield the number 66, 
and at thesame time be a name of blasphemy. And the spiritual 
Roman Empire must take its rise in some peaceable and unnoticed 
way, and in the person of aman whose name must also yield the 
mystical number 666. 

Now an Empire is a civil government that is administered by 
an Imperator. But an Imperator is a military officer. He gets 
his authority in a military and not in a civil way. That is, he 
must administer the civil government by virtue of his military 
authority. This is not martial law, for martial law is the substi- 
tution of military for civil law. 

History attests with one voice that the Roman Empire was 
founded by Julius Cesar. Augustus was the heir under whom it 
was consolidated and brought to perfection, but Caesar was the 
man who introduced it. 

When we come to look into the public career of Julius Cesar, 
we find but one event that meets the requirements of the case. 
The senate at Rome was manipulated by Ceesar’s enemies. Czesar 
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in command of his victorious legions, stood on the north bank of 
the Rubicon, debating with himself whether he would cross the 
Rubicon and lay down his command, in obedience to the order of 
the Senate, on Roman soil, or whether he should retain his com- 
mand and enter Roman territory as a conqueror. Should he be 
the victim or the master of the Roman Senate? He decided upon 
the latter. He plunged into the Rubicon, and when he touched 
the southern shore, the Roman Empire was inaugurated on Roman 
soil. This was in the year 49 before Christ. This being the rise 
of the first beast, the rise of the second, which was 666 years later, 
would be in the year of Grace 617. 

It remains but to consider the “name of blasphemy,” and the 
number of the name. It is known to the whole world that in the 
early persecutions of the Christians, the crucial test * was whether 
or not the accused would consent to burn incense before the image 
of the Emperor, thus worshiping him as God. The title Deus or 
Divus was assumed by all the Emperors. None can deny that 
this is a name of blasphemy. That it was “the name of 
blasphemy” is shown by the fact that the early Christians were 
set free upon acknowledging it. Applied to the first Emperor, 
therefore, the name would be as follows, throwing the numeral 
letters into relief: 


CalVs IVLIVs DIVs. 


It is not necessary to explain to any scholar that the letters V 
and U in the Latin alphabet are one and the same, and that the 
Latin adjective Divus, meaning divine, has two spellings of equal 
authority, Divus and Dius. With this understanding, therefore, 
the name of blasphemy of the first Roman Emperor would be as 
above, “ Caius Julius Dius,”’ which name, counting the numeral 
letters, makes 666, thus : 





CalVs. C—100, and IV—4, - - 104 
IVLIVs. IV—4, and LIV—54, - - 58 
DIVs. D—500, and IV—4, - - 504 

666 


Thus the whole name by which Julius Cresar received divine 
adoration, and consequently “ the name of blasphemy,” yields the 
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number of the beast, exactly 666. So we have the origin of the 
Political Roman Empire in the person of a man whose official 
name yields the mystic number 666. If therefore the spiritual 
Roman Empire arose in the 666th year of the first Beast, we must 
expect that in that year—the year of grace 617—there would be 
a Bishop of Rome whose name would also yield the mystic num- 
ber 666, and during whose Pontiticate the beginning of the 1260 
years should take place. 

The reigning Pope in the year A. D. 617, was Deusdedit, an in- 
significant Pope, concerning whom little more than the name is 
known. The character of this man and the inconspicuous nature 
of his reign, accord well with the theory that in his time the 
papacy should come to its majority. At any rate the 1260 years 
must begin—if not in his time—certainly in times as inconspicu 
ous as his, because their beginning was secret. 

The name Deusdedit does not yield the requisite number from 
the Latin numeral letters. But by turning to the Prophet Daniel, 
the other apocalyptic book, and using the name of God there em- 
ployed, which is A/jon, the “Most High,” and translating this 


name into Hebrew we get exactly 666. Thus: 


“ God gave,” In} wy 
y—70, b—30, »—10, 6, 350, - - 166 
and 5—50, F}—400, 3—50, - . - - - 500 
Giving the number of the beast, - - 666 


Here we have all the conditions of the problem fully satistied. 
In the case of both beasts we have the “ numberof aman.” In the 
case of the first beast, this number is arrived at through “the name 
of blasphemy.” In the 666th year of the first beast whose name 
of blasphemy is 666, we find the papacy arising in the person of 
a Pontiff whose official name yields the exact number 666. 

As any one will see in a moment of time, if the 1260 years be- 
gin in the 666th year of the first beast, A. D. 617, then the end of 
the 1260 years will be A. D. 1877. This is a date not given hith- 
erto by any interpreter, and before strengthening it by separate 
lines of interpretation, it may be well enough to note how it meets 
some requirements of history, as no other date has ever been 


shown to do. 
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(1.) The phrase “the time of the end” is so used in the Prophet 
Daniel as to leave the impression that it would require a “ time ” 
of 360 years for the overthrow of the Papacy. If we subtract 
360 from 1877, the remainder is 1517. Now it was in this year 
that Martin Luther nailed up his thesis on the cathedral door at 
Wittemberg, and the Reformation suddenly blazed out all over 
the Continent, extending to the British Islands. Since this date 
the Papacy has been getting gradually weaker and weaker, until 
now all are agreed that it is moribund. 

(2.) Inasmuch as the power of the beast was to last during 1260 
years, this must be true of the first beast as well as of the second one. 
Assuming therefore that the power of the first beast arose B. C. 
49, the end of his power would be in A. D. 1211. In this 
year Pope Innocent III. entirely crushed the Emperor Otho IV. 
He excommunicated him and pursued him with spiritual terrors, 
until the poor Emperor died in abjectness and servility. In Mil- 
man’s Latin Christianity, Vol. V, Book X, Chap. I, his death is 
thus described, showing that the true imperialism had passed from 
the Empire to the Papacy: 


The death of Otho in the castle of Wurtzburg, near Goslar, had been a signal ex- 
ample of the power of religious awe. The Battle of Bouvines and the desertion of 
his friends had broken his proud spimt; his health failed, violent remedies brought 
him to the brink of the grave. Hell yawned before the outcast from the Church; 
nothing less than a public expiation of his sins could soothe his shuddering con- 
science. No bishop would approach the excommunicated, the “fallen Sovereign; the 
Prior of Halberstadt, on his solemn oath upon the relics of St. Simon and St. Jude, 
brought for that purpose from Brunswick, that if he lived he would give full satisfae- 
tion to the Church, obtained him absolution and the Last Sacrament. The next day, 
the last of his life, in the presence of the Empress and his family, the Nobles, and the 
Abbot of Hildesheim, he knelt almost naked on a carpet, made the fullest confessien 
of his sins; he showed a cross which he had received at Rome, as a pledge that he 
would embark on a Crusade: ‘The devil had still thwarted his holy vow.” The 
cross was restored to him. He then crouched down, exposed his naked shoulders, 
and entreated all present to inflict the merited chastisement. All hands were armed 
with rods; the very scullions assisted in the pious work of flagellation, or at least of 
humiliation. In the pauses of the Miserere the Emperor's voice was heard: “ Strike 
harder, spare not the hardened sinner.” So died the rival of Philip of Swabia, the 


foe of Innocent III., in the forty-third year of his age. 


There is probably no historical question about which scholars 


are so universally agreed, as that the papacy attained the highest 
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position it ever had during the pontificate of Innocent III. Pope 
Gregory VII., commonly called Hildebrand, whose claims were 
as high as those of Innocent, was but the pioneer. Innocent III. 
entered into the full fruit of his labors. It would require more 
space than can here be given to it, to simply record the splendors 
of the Papacy during the reign of Innocent. The Lateran Coun- 
cil, the crnsade against the Albigenses, the humbling of King 
John of England, the successful assertion of the Papal claims in 
England, the establishment of the inquisition, all these—all that 
made the Papacy the marvel and the execration of history—had 
their accomplishment or their origin during the illustrious and 
baleful pontificate of that greatest of Popes, Innocent ITT. 

It is worthy of note how the figures dovetail into one another. 
Both beasts have a career of 1260 years each. In the 666th year 
of the first beast, the second one arises, and the power of the first 
goes out just 666 years before the end of the power of the second, 
for 666 added to 1211 gives 1877. The time when the power of 
the first beast is fully absorbed by the second is also the time of 
the greatest exaltation of the second beast’s power. 

(3.) One occurence of the year 1211 A. D., has not received the 
consideration that it deserves. It was in this year that the humi- 
liation of King John of England was accomplished, so far as the 
Chureh is concerned one of the most important events of all his- 
tory. ‘To one who reads between the lines, that is, who reflects 
on what he reads, the full significance of this event must appear. 
Not only did King John consent to hold his kingdom as the vassal 
of the Pope, thus acknowledging that the true dominion, both 
spiritual and temporal, was vested in the Papacy, but, what is a 
vastly more important matter, the two national Churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland were for the first time brought into subjection 
to the Papacy. That is they lost their antonomy, they ceased to 
be national and independent Churches, and became part of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and so continued for exactly 350 years. 
For from the time that John was first excommunicated, A. D. 
1208, to the accession of Elizabeth in A. D. 1558, just 350 years 
elapsed. Now if we may regard a hundred years as a prophetie 
day, and the two Churches of England and Ireland as the two 
witnesses, then it. would follow that the three and a half centuries 
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during which these churches were deprived of their autonomy, 
would be just the three and a half days that God’s two witnesses 
lay slain in the streets of the great city. At the accession of 
Elizabeth they revived again in the sight of their enemies, and 
the tenth part of the city fell. That is one of the ten kingdoms 
into which the Roman Empire had become divided was lost to the 
Papacy. The history of those times could not be more plainly 
written than in that part of the Apocalypse referring to this 
matter. Under Elizabeth the English disowned forever all alle 
giance to the Pope. And in the eleventh year of the reign of 
Elizabeth, Pope Pius V., recognizing the English nation as irre- 
trievably lost to the Papacy, assumed to excommunicate Elizabeth 
and her political adherents, from the Catholic Church. 

(4.) Another curious historical Analogue has been pointed out 
by the Rev. Dr. Mahan in his ‘* Mystic Numbers.” Likening the 
destruction of Jerusalem to the flood, he finds a period of waiting 
of 120 years before that event, just as there was 120 years before 
the flood wherein the ark was a preparing. But he fails to point 
out that the beginning of this hundred and twenty years was syn- 
chronous with the rise of the Imperial form of Roman power. 
It was the Roman Empire that destroyed Jerusalem, and this Em- 
pire was just 120 years in preparation, as the ark was 120 years 
in building. Thus we find that the 120 years of waiting before 
the destruction of Jerusalem begins at the same time with the rise 
of the 1260 years of the political power of the Roman Empire, 
and just 666 years before the rise of the 1260 years of the spiritual 
power of the Roman Empire. 

It is now time to turn to the consideration of another line of 
proof entirely disconnected from what we have been explaining. 
There isa mystic number in the Old Testament also, that has not 
been hitherto interpreted ; the 2300 days of the Prophet Daniel. 
_ All the other prophetic periods have been understood to mean a 
year for a day. With strange inconsistency interpreters have in- 
sisted that this number foretold only literal days, and have con- 
fined it to Antiochus Epiphanes. There seems to be no reason for 
this, further than the fact that if it be understood as a year for a 
day, no suitable ¢erminus a quo, or starting point could be found 


for the period. 
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This number is found in the 8th chapter of the Prophet Daniel, 
in connection with the vision that describes the rise and dominion 
of the Medo-Persian, and Macedonian Empires. On accepted 
views no starting point for the period could be found that would 
cause its end to synchronize with that of any accepted prophetic 
period. 

By closely examining the context, it will be seen that these 
2300 days do not include the period of the Medo-Persian and 
Macedonian supremacy, but a period of oppression for the Church 
that was to begin during the time of that supremacy. 

Now what increases the difficulty, is the well-known fact, that 
the founder of the Medo-Persian dynasty inaugurated and _ his 
successors carried out a policy favorable to the church. But this 
apparent difficulty is what shall guide us to the solution. For if 
we can find out when this favorable policy came to its end, we 
shall ascertain when the period of oppression began that was to 
continue for 2300 years. 

A careful examination of Persian history will show that Darius 
Nothus was the first monarch who failed to carry out the favorable 
policy begun by Cyrus. The accession of this monarch will there- 
fore mark the beginning of the 2300 years of aftiliction for the 
church. This King ascended the throne according to some an- 
thorities in the year 423 B.C. The end of this period brings us 
to A, D. 1877, the same date that was arrived at by the previous 
computation as the end of the 1260 years of Papal supremacy. 

If we are to attach any value to the primitive tradition, testified 
to by the author of the so-called Epistle of Barnabas, that “ in 
six thousand years the Lord will bring all things to an end,” and 
this seven thousandth year of the world will constitute the sabbath 
of the world, then another proof is found that our interpretation 
is correct. That is if we acknowledge that the chronology of the 
Rev. Dr. Mahan is, what he claims it to be, the only correet Bibli- 
eal chronology. Ie makes the Six Thousandth year of the world 
to coincide with the year 1876 of the Christian Era. One year 
before the date at which we had arrived, which is practically the 
same thing, for it is not at all likely that a year of the world be- 
gins at the same point in the solar year that our calendar year 


begins with. 
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Still further. If we accept the idea of Faber that the seven times 
of Nebuchadnezzar denotes the whole period of the Church’s 
Erastian career frofn the birth of Nebuchadnezzar to the end of 
the 1260 years of the Prophets Daniel and St. John, 2520 years in 
all, constituting two moieties of 1260 years each, then a further 
confirmation is found. For if we say that the second moiety be- 
gan in A.D. 617, then the first moiety or the entire period of 
2520 years began B. C. 643. 

The date of Nebuchadnezzar’s birth is known only inferentially. 
He was about 40 years of age at the time of his accession, and he 
was married in the year B.C. 625. His accession was 604 B.C., 
which would make him 39 years of age, provided that he was 
born in 643 B.C. He would also have been 18 years old at the 
time of his marriage, which is not far from the average age ot 
Kastern princes at the time of their marriage. 

There are severai different ways of spelling the name of Nebu- 
chadnezzar in the Bible. The article in Smith’s Bible Dictionary 
makes the statement that the native orthography of his name was 

labu-kuduri-retsur, in Hebrew letters this would be as follows: 


Wy IITND-133 


The numerical value of which letters is 606. This is the year 
b. C. in which he invaded Palestine and took the city of Jerusa- 
lem, which date was—as far as the Jews were concerned—to them 
the beginning of his reign. 

The longer Hebrew etymology yields the number 573. If in 
keeping with the preceding etymology this refers to the corres- 
ponding year b.C., it must mark some important event twelve years 
before the death of Nebuchadnezzar. This must have been his 
madness, which has prophetic value, as being the type of the seven 
times of the Gentiles. 

The shorter Hebrew etymology yields the number 423. Now 
if this refers to the corresponding year B. C., it would synchronize 
with the accession of Darius Nothus, when the favorable policy 
of Cyrus was abolished and the true gentile policy towards the 
chureh was resumed. Thus designating Darius Nothus as the 
heir of Nebuchadnezzar in oppressing the church. 

If therefore the seven times of Nebuchadnezzar, the 2300 days 
of the prophet Daniel and the 1260 years of Daniel and St. John, 
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all end with the year 1877, ought there not to be some present in- 
dications that the end is nigh? We have already alluded to the 
time of the end—360 years—beginning with the year of grace 
1517. Butthere is one other indication. The seven prophetic 
times were typified at the outset by the seven literal years of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s madness. If we take the promulgation of the 
Decree of infallibility of the Pope as the beginning of seven 
literal years of the Papal madness, then these literal years would 
have their end July 18th, 1877. 

The predictions of European statesmen shall not be quoted here. 
But they are well known as foretelling the speedy and inevitable 
overthrow of the Papacy. 

If we date the rise of the Mahometan apostasy from the time 
of the Hegira 622, then that power would come to its end in 
1882, five years after the end of the Papacy, then that which 
letteth being taken out of the way, at the end of the 1290 years, 
or 30 years after the destruction of the Papacy, and 25 years after 
the destruction of the Mahomedan power, the Jews might return 
to their own land, and at the end of the 1335 years of the prophet 
Daniel, there might be the reunion of Christendom, with Jerusa- 
lem as the religious capital of the world. At which time there 
would be celebrated the great feast of tabernacles, and the mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb. 

We are well aware that all this theory may be wrong. The year 
L877 may pass by and leave the Papacy stronger than it is to-day 
But we think the basis of the computation as good as that of any 


interpreter ; and if it show/d turn out to be right, then we want 


the credit of it. If it turns out to be wrong, we shall have in- 
curred no disgrace, but will be found in the honorable company of 
such men as Sir Isaac Newton, Bishop Newton, Joseph Meade, 
and the Rev. George Stanley Faber, D. D. It is surely better to 
have studied prophecy and to fail in such society, than not to have 
studied it at all, and not to fail. 

At any-rate the computations and the coincidences are surely 
interesting, and no one who loves the word of God can fail to be 
edified with the curiousness of them. For if the wonderful things 
that we have shown, turn out not to be the fulfillment of the 
prophecies, how passing wonderful must their real fulfillment be! 


E. 8S. WILSON. 





IMPORTANCE AND RESULTS OF 
MR. GLADSTONE’S CONTROVERSY WITH ROME. 





We have placed at the end of this article a list of pamphlets, to 
indicate to the reader the sources from which he may gather a 
complete knowledge of Mr. Gladstone’s controversy with the 
Vatican, not to present an exhaustive criticism of each one. 
Our purpose is to show the importance of this discussion and to 
gather up some of the results which have been already reached in 
the clash of arms. 

Though there is no present danger in this country or in England 
that the Vatican Decrees are to come into active conflict with the 
civil power, the question which Mr. Gladstone has raised, whether 
it is possible for the Roman Catholic to render that civil allegiance 
which belongs to his country without disobeying the Pope, is 
really the question of the hour in Europe, and is being rapidly 
lifted out of speculative discussion into the category of political 
fact. Mr. Disraeli as “ Lothair” exposed the system of intrigue 
which honeyecombs the Roman Church, and Mr. Capes and Mr. 
Ffoulkes have each borne personal witness to a system whose 
methods are the opposite of English, and which constantly arouses 
the suspicion of unfair dealing in Protestant minds.* Mr. Glad- 
stone, so notably fond of fair dealing that he has been accused of 
unfaithfulness to the Anglican Church, in his desire to measure 
out Justice to his Roman Catholic fellow countrymen, has at last 
wakened up to the fact that the Pope lays his hands upon the 
Anglo Roman Bishops and they upon their laity, and that the _ 
laity vote according to instructions, as also the Roman laity are 
said to do in this country, and that the claims of Papal sovereignty 
are no spent thunder-bolts of power. The control of the votes of 
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the Irish Catholic Members of Parliament in procuring the re- 
jection of the Irish University Bill, which Mr. Gladstone had con- 
ceived as a measure of tardy justice to Ireland, showed that 


‘*The Eternal Peter of the changeless chain, 


Crown’'d slave of slaves, and mitred king of kings,” 


kept a sleepless eye upon the British Crown, and taught 
what intimidation may at any time be expected if the Gov- 
ernment acts in opposition to the interests or wishes of the 
Papacy. The assurances which were given when Roman Catho- 
lics were released from civil disabilities by the British Parliament, 
that the Pope claimed no jurisdiction in England and that it was 
not the doctrine of the Roman Church that the Pope was infalli- 
ble, had been entirely disregarded, and the outlook for the future 
was not pleasant. [lence the “ Political Expostulation,” and 
hence the avalanche of pamphlets, letters, newspaper articles, and 
hot denunciations which have descended upon poor Mr. Glad- 
stone’s head. 

In Germany the effort to put in practice the Vatican Decrees 
has hastened a conflict which has aroused the whole Empire. The 
teaching of the power and primacy of the Pope is this: ‘ That 
by the appointment of our Lord the Roman Church possesses a 
superiority of ordinary power over all other Churches and that 
this power of jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff, which is truly 
episcopal, is immediate ; to which all of whatever rite or dignity, 
both pastors and faithful, both individually and collectively, are 
bound, by their duty of hierarchical subordination, and true obe- 
dience, to submit, not only in matters which belong to faith and 
morals, but also in those that appertain to the discipline and gov- 
ernment of the Church throughout the world.”’ When “ the dis- 
cipline and government of the Church” in its contact with the 
State is duly considered, especially where Church and State have 
been united, as they now are in Germany and other European 
countries, conflict must ensue. And while the Pope may justly 
claim obedience in many things of civil rulers, where the 
Roman Church is the religion of the country, it is quite 


"Vatican Decrees, Chapter IIT. 
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a different matter when the Vatican policy comes into 
open collision with the State policy, and claims the precedence. 
The Falk laws in Prussia show the spirit in which this portion of 
Germany conflicts with the Papal demands ; and the old Catliolic 
movement, though not political, shows the impossibility, even as 
Dr. Newman partially confesses, of reconciling the infallibility 
of the Pope with the facts of history. The Vatican Decrees are 
now the question of the hour in Europe. It is the conflict of the 
Church with the State. The question is whether it is possible 
under any circumstances to remand religious society to the con- 
dition of Papal supremacy in the Middle Ages. Certainly the 
State does not now represent in Roman Catholic countries the lay 
and secular side of the Church as it did then, and the tendencies 
of modern life are all in the other direction. They make for 
separation. The State will not forbid the allegiance of its sub- 
jects to the Church, but it will never suffer the Church to dictate 
its policy. The order of things in the Roman Communion is to re- 
store what has been lost. It is the attempt to graft what is ideally 
and theoretically correct, if the State were thoroughly Christian, 
upon a condition of society which is greatly at variance with such 
system. Failure is inevitable ; conflict, jealousy, the setting of 
the world upside down, must be the result. Thus the Vatican 
council by restoring all the extravagant claims which have ever 
been made for temporal or spiritval power has introduced into 
modern politics a disturbing element which promises to grow into 
a general uprising against that Communion wherever it might ex- 
pect to win adherents, and also to hasten the separation of Church 
and State wherever union now exists. 

The importance of the issue which Mr. Gladstone has thus 
raised has been acknowledged both by the Roman controversialists 
who have hastened to assure us that we need not be alarmed, and 
by the almost exhaustless discussion which has been raised in the 
outside world. 

Only in Germany as yet is there actual conflict between Church 
amd State, but the air is thick with rumors of war, and Rome may 
thank her own zealous Curia for bringing on a discussion of her 


claims in which she is sure to be put to the severe tests of an age 


which takes nothing for granted, and which delights supremely 
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in exposing the insecurity of too lofty pretensions. The results 
which have been reached in this discussion are far from satisfac- 
tory. The Roman side has been argued in England mainly, if not 
entirely, by men who are perverts from the Anglican Church, and 
the attempt has been made to make the Papal claims appear com- 
paratively harmless. This has been the purpose of Cardinal Man- 
ning in his somewhat specious pamphlet. No one can dispute his 
ability as a controversialist, and the pamphlet before us is masterly 
in its managemeut of the case. The fault to be found with it is 
that it is too clever. Whether his Eminence is so wrapped up in 
the aggressive work of the Papal Church that he does not look at 
both sides of the subject, or whether he entirely ignores every- 
thing outside of Rome, we cannot say. But with the most candid 
statements that he will speak out, as one who knows the mind of 
the Pope, and as one who had an important share in bringing 
the Vatican Council to adopt the obnoxious Decrees, he writes in 
such a way that you actually know but little more about the bear- 
ing of these Decrees upon civil society than you did before. Com- 
pare his reply to Mr. Gladstone with his numerous Pastorals both 
before and after the Council as they may be found in the Edin- 
burgh Quarterly Review articles, or in Mr. Gladstone’s “ Vatican- 
ism,” and you see at once that Cardinal Manning has found it 
convenient to pass by the very passages which have most plainly 
stated the now enlarged and concentrated powers of the Pope. 
Before the Council he said: “ It is of the highest moment to the 
civil powers of the world to re-adjust their relations with the 
Catholic Church, for so long as the public laws are at variance with 
its divinerights and liberties, internal peace and fidelity are hardly 
to be secured.”' This cannot be reconciled with his statement 
“that the Vatican Decrees have in no jot or tittle changed either 
the obligations or the conditions of Civil Allegiance,” and we are 
plainly told that the Council was able enly partially to carry out 
its programme, not touching so freely as it intended upon the re- 
lations of the Holy See to the Civil Powers. The Cardinal goes 
over a great deal of ground to show that the Council left the *Pa- 
pal claims precisely where it found them, only reasserting what 


’ Petri Privilegium, p. 83 
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was already held, and that its motive “in defining the infallibility 
of the Roman Pontiff was not any temporal policy, nor was it for 
any temporal end, but that it defined that truth in the face of all 
temporal dangers, in order to guard the Divine deposit of Chris- 
tianity and to vindicate the Divine certainty of the faith.” He 
reviews the old Catholic movement from his own point of view, 
and imputes to Dr. Dollinger the making of a German schism and 
the incitement of Mr. Gladstone to his “Expostulation,”—A state- 
ment which in his “ Vaticanism” Mr: Gladstone is most prompt to 
deny. He enters into an extended review of the relations 
of the Spiritual and Civil powers, the greater part of which 
all will assent to; and truly most of the pamphlet is an in- 
structive statement of the Roman question. But when the full 
facts are given by Mr. Gladstone and the Quarterly and Edin- 
burg Reviews, it is seen that facts bend themselves very freely to 
the Cardinal’s arguments, and that he cannot be relied upoa for 
an accurate statement of the truth. Without going further into 
detail it must be confessed that Cardinal Manning has written with 
the amazing confidence that people will accept his conclusions with- 
out a full examination of the facts. In this he is mistaken, und 
the only result of his pamphlet upon the English and American 
mind is that he has written with abundant reserve in order to 
make out a strong case. He does not squarely face Mr. Glad- 
stone’s question whether the Vatican Decrees or the present and 
future policy of Rome is to worry and annoy Civil Governments or 
not. What the English public demanded of him, and had a right 
to expect, was yes orno! He says that the Vatican Decrees are 
harmless, and that no one yields to him in loyalty to Queen Vic- 
toria. But he has also said to his Roman brethren that the Pope’s 
infallibility enlarged the powers of His Holiness, and that the 
Vatican Decrees have changed the relations of Roman Catholics 
to the governments under which they live. We must join with 
Mr. Gladstone and ask the Cardinal which statement we are to 
believe. What was demanded was that we should have the truth 
trom one who knows the secrets of the Vatican. What we 
have received is plentiful abuse of Mr. Gladstone, and very co- 
pious statements about the policy and usefulness of the Roman 
Church in past ages, and explanations of the present opposition 


to the Papacy in Europe. 
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If you turn to Monsignor Capel, you are not helped out of the 
difficulty. He replies to Mr. Gladstone, and abuses the Church 
of England, dealing plentifully in the round negative. His 
pamphlet decides nothing in this controversy. Neither does Bishop 
Ullathorne’s pamphlet advance beyond M. Capel’s to positive 
statements, such as every one wishes to know. He answers the 
“ Expostulation” by ridiculing its arguments, not by refuting 
them. Bishop Vanghan’s Pastoral Letter takes higher ground 
and advances much with which Churchmen can heartily agree ; 
but it only touches upon two points—disloyalty and the sur- 
render of mental and moral freedom, and does not openly face 
the issue that the Pope’s power is supreme over the individual 
conscience. Bishop Fessler’s treatise on “ The Trne and False 
Infallibility of the Popes,” hardly comes within the range of the 
present discussion, and yet, as having the sanction of the Pope, 
is a document which deserves careful reading. The two pamph- 
lets on which very much turns in this debate are that by Dr. 
Newman, and the second brochure by Mr. Gladstone entitled 
* Vaticanism.” Both these men are felt to be honest and truth- 
ful. They have the confidence of their readers, and their style 
of expression and argument, and even the defects they may show, 
indicate that they are trying to state the truth as they believe it. 

Dr. Newman touches nothing which he does not stamp with his 
powerful personality and genius. He throws off with apparent 
ease sentences and paragraphs than which nothing can be finer 
in English prose: and even in his close argument he easily passes 
from the severity of logic into brilliant and fascinating beauty 
of thought and expression. He writes like an Englishman, with 
that fidelity to truth, and that purpose to satisfy honest inquiry 
and to get at the facts, which the present case demands. His 
letter has already had great weight, in fact it is the only state- 
ment from the Roman side, if we except Lord Acton’s brief letter 
to Mr. Gladstone, which has sensibly influenced the British and 
American public. Yet Dr. Newman is not the representative 
of current Romanism. He still writes like an Anglican, though 
he identifies belief in a Church with belief in the Pope, and 
Romanism with Christianity; and while acutely feeling and 
strongly repelling the charges which Mr, Gladstone has made, 
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he endeavors to explain away the obnoxious features of the Va- 
tican Council, and to show that the famous Syllabus and Eney- 
clical of 1864 are not the teaching of the Pope ex Cathedra. 
In his treatment of the authority to be attached to the Syllabus 
he differs widely from Cardinal Manning. He even goes so far 
as to say that he would place conscience before the Pope in the 
matter of obedience, and to lament that there has been of late 
years a fierce and intolerant temper abroad, which scorns and vir- 
tually tramples on the little ones of Christ. Not that he is dis- 
loyal to the Pope, but that he cannot sympathise with “ the intol- 
erent faction ” which now holds the reins of power, and that he is 
too honest to his own knowledge of the truth to go to their insane 
lengths. The pcintsin his letter are numerous on which he sheds 
light, and it must be carefully read in order to grasp fully his ar- 
gument. He is unsuccessful in meeting Mr. Gladstone’s charge 
that the present attitude of the Pope toward civil government is 
in contradiction to the pledges made to the British Parliament in 
1826. He says that the Pope could not condescend to such a 
matter and was probably in ignorance of what had been pledged. 
Mr. Gladstone and the Quarterly Review abundantly disprove this 
charge. His plea for the ancient Church and the Papal Church 
contains much with which we can agree, but his attempt to show 
that Papal Infallibility and Papal Allegiance have nothing about 
them which need alarm any one, is more ingenious than convine- 
ing. Throughout the whole letter you have to test at every step 
the reasoning of a practiced logician by the plain facts of the case 
in order not to be led away by the brillianey and point of his ar- 
gument. The wide difference between Dr. Newman and Cardinal 
Manning makes his reasoning of little value as the exponent of 
the present animus of Rome, and the fact that such difference is 
allowed does not prove that treedom of opinion in regard to the 
interpretation of Papal words and acts has any perceptible influ- 
ence in guiding the action of the Pope. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Vaticanism is the reassertion, with proofs and 
wider reach of argument, of what he sets forth more briefly in 
his “* Expostulation.” It is much more ably written than his first 
pamphlet, and bears on every page less desire to make out a case 
than to state what he honestly believes to be the truth. He meets 
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Cardinal Manning and Dr. Newman and his other critics on their 
own ground, and justifies, as he thinks with ample proof, the fol- 
lowing assertions : 

1. That the position of Roman Catholics has been altered by 
the decrees of the Vatican on Papal Infallibility, and on obedience 
to the Pope. 

2. That the extreme claims of the middle ages have been sanc- 
tioned and have been revived without the warrant or excuse which 
might in those ages have been shown for them. 

3. That the claims asserted by the Pope are such as to place 
civil allegiance at his mercy. 

4. That the State and people of the United Kingdom had a 
right to rely on the assurances they had received that Papal In- 
fallibility was not and could not become an article of faith in 
the Roman Church, and that the obedience due to the Pope was 
limited by laws independent of his will. 

Though the Dublin eview makes keen sport of the proof 
of these propositions, it is too much in the character of 
merely logical fencing, too little in thes shape of that reason- 
ing which inspires confidence, to destroy Mr. Gladstone’s posi- 
tion. The Ex-Premier has staked his whole reputation as a 
thinker, as a reader of history, as a wise and provident 
statesman, as an observant man of affairs, upon these two 
pamphlets. He has essentially stood alone in the contest ; he has 
met his assailants at every step, and while the entire discussion 
has shed light in many ways upon the present policy of Rome and 
removed much natural misunderstanding, it cannot be denied that 
Mr. Gladstone’s statements have not as a whole been disproved. 

The results which have been reached, so far, in this discussion 
are that the Papacy would, if it had the physical force, refurbish 
and put in actual operation the machinery which in the Middle 
Ages was found so effective to repress heresy ; that there is not 
the slightest accommodation to the best interests of modern so- 
ciety in the Roman system, but rather the sharp antagonism which 
means rebuke, rebuff, and opposition; that no civil government 
can place much dependence upon its concordats and pledges ; 
that under the plea of reducing to unity and consistency the 
whole order of Christian thought and belief and precedent from 
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the beginning of the Church, it has produced a system of relig- 
ious absolutism and concentrated individual, if not arbitrary, 
power, more complete and exacting than the world has ever wit- 
nessed before. 

Very much in such a brief article must be oniy indicated, 
hardly argued out, but such, after a careful reading of the docu- 
ments placed at the end of this paper, seem to be the import- 
ance of this Vatican question, and such seem to be the conclu- 
sions which have been reached from the information placed before 
us. We may not have so much to fear as the people of Great 

sritain from the encroachments of Ultramontanism, but the grow- 
ing influence of the Roman Church among ourselves, its frequent 
attempts to dictate a policy to the State, its not unknown aiming 
at Ceesarism, show that even in this country its growth is hostile 
to a free government. But the moment the Papacy attempts to 
go beyond the proper freedom allowed toa Christian body ina 
free commonwealth, that moment its career will be arrested in 
these United States. 

J. H. WARD. 
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A FEW THOUGHTS ON PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


It isa matter of surprise in a country like ours, where public 
gatherings of one kind or another have such influence in the con- 
trol of affairs, that the art of influencing such gatherings, that is, 
the art of public speaking, should be so little cultivated. True, 
we have speakers in abundance ; men ready at a gnoment’s notice 
to get up and address an audience on any conceivable subject ; and 
some of them may be considered as very fair speakers, taking into 
account their opportunities for study ; but how seldom do we hear 


a really good speaker, one who has a claim to the honored title of 


orator, in whom voice and manner and matter combine to enchain 
an audience, who has the skill, beyond art, of touching the electric 
wire which links together the souls of men and of sending the 
sympathetic spark from heart to heart. If we are not mistaken 
there have been fewer great orators than poets. But how few are 
there of even moderately good speakers, of men who have the 
power of clearly and pleasantly expressing their thoughts so as to 
command the attention of an audience. If the matter be good, 
then there is apt to be some weakness or defect of voice, which 
makes listening painful, or some awkward trick or coldness of 
manner, which distract the mind ; or frequently on the other hand, 
when we find a powerful voice and good manner, there is so 
evidently a lack of knowledge and thought, that it becomes a 
mere school boy exhibition, or painful from the vanity exhibited. 

A very interesting essay might be written on the art of the orator. 
But the reader need not expect it now—we have neither the learn- 
ing nor the time for such an effort of mind and pen. We shall 
not even attempt to point out the various qualities of mind and 


body which are required to constitute the great orator. In fact, 
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when we began to write we were not thinking at all of great 
orators, and our pen has somewhat run away withus. We sat 
down to write about what we began with, viz: that it is strange, 
in a country where everybody has a chance to talk, and where 
almost everybody consequently does talk, so few talk in such a 
manner as to influence those who listen. 


We refer at present entirely to deliberative assemblies or con- 


ventions—whether for political or religious or scientific purposes. 


And to confess the truth, these ideas have been put into our heads 
while attending certain religious bodies or conventions, composed 
not only of learned clergymen, but also of laymen of high reputa- 
tion and various professions. The subjects under discussion were 
of the deepest interest, and calculated to call forth the utmost 
powers of those who participated in debate. We expected to be 
highly gratified and much edified. Dare we say that on the whole 
we were disappointed? We, however, learned some things about 
speaking and made some general remarks, which we here set down 
for the benefit of our readers. 

There are three things to be attended to by the speaker. Ist, 
to gain the attention of the audience ; 2d, to keep it until he has 
finished ; and 3d, to fix in their minds some points of what he has 
said in such a way that they will be remembered after he has 
finished. This seems simple enough, yet very few persons can do 
all three. We took particular notice—tor we went to learn—and 
we shall make some remarks on each of these divisions. 

I. After the intending speaker has caught the eye of the chair- 
man and obtained the floor, which, by the way, is itself quite an 
art, for the chairman will sometimes be looking the wrong way, 
(It is painful to witness the effort needed to press back the over- 
flowing eloquence that has begun to pour forth with the removal 
’ the fact that it is 


done makes one believe the old story of the genius and the fisher- 


of the cork in the eager ery * Mr. Chairman ;’ 


man.) But when the floor is obtained, and the chair blandly calls 
“the Reverend or the Honorable Deputy from Sitzka,” then the 
next point is to catch the ear of the audience. What a difference 
there is in the reception of different men! If the speaker be a 
well-known man of weight and eloquence, there is a slight rustle 


of expectancy, then an interchange of louks, as though to say, 
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“now for it,” whisperers are hushed, the walkers about arrested, 
and every one settles down to attention. We think this must be 
very pleasant to the speaker, it must help him along amazingly. 
We remarked that this flattering attention arises from various 
different things. Personal character has much to do with it. We 


noticed this respectful deference paid to one or two men who were, 
as mere speakers, very inferior, with weak voices so as to render 
hearing painful, and with awkward almost ludicrous gestures ; 
but they were known to be men of learning or sound sense, and 
hence it was taken tor granted, even when one could not hear a 
word, that they were saying something good. A reputation for 
wit or fun is also a great help, people like a little mingling of 
humor, even with grave subjects, a laugh rests the mind and pre- 
vents weariness. Shakespeare knew how to use this in his trage- 
dies. But this may be carried to excess, and then disgusts an 
audience. : 

If the speaker be a new man, and people not tired out with the 
length of a debate, curiosity will generally secure him a hearing 
for at least a beginning; after that much will depend on the fact 
if he can make himself audible. If he have a weak voice, or a 
loud, indistinct one, or any unpleasant peculiarities, he had better 
sit down at once, and wait until in some other way he has estab- 
lished a reputation as beforesaid for learning or sense—then he 
may speak. If, however, he have a clear, sufficiently loud 
but not boisterous voice, and begin as if he have something to 
say, he may be pretty sure of commanding the attention of the 
house, whether he will keep it all through is another question. 

dut alas for the man who is by experience known to be in- 
audible, prosy, and good for one hour at least, and such bores 
there are in every assembly. When such an one gains the floor, 
the effect is ludicrous. Then is the time to drop out for lunch, 
to write letters, to get with a friend up into some quiet corner for 
achat. Many whom a sense of decency keeps in their seats, either 
quietly doze or think over their own speeches or do—anything 
but listen. The chairman, who can tell his mental sufferings, en- 
dured with serene face! While the unconsciousness of the poor 
speaker, droning on and on, deeply convinced of the importance 
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of his work, in blissful ignorance that not a soul is listening,— 
amounts almost to the sublime. 

Nearly as bad is the man who talks too much, we mean not too 
long but too often. The conceited or busy member, who thirks 
no subject can or should be passed till the house have the benefit 
of his opinion thereon. This is a great mistake ina speaker. He 
may have a good voice, delivery, and even good matter; but the 
house comes at last to consider him almost as great a bore as the 
prosy member. He takes up too much time, prevents others 
from being heard, and offends by his too evident sense of his own 
wisdom and importance. It is to be wished that some would 
protit by these hints. Also it is to be noted that one long speech 
on any subject ought to exhaust all a man knows or ought to say 
about it; and having made this and been listened to, he has no 
right to trespass further on the time of the meeting, unless to 
make an explanation, or to defend himself from attack made in 
after debate. 

We say nothing of the man known to be an orator, who adds 
to &character for wisdom, the reputation of a fine speaker. For 
such we write not. Of course for them there is no difficulty in 
either gaining or retaining the attention of the audience. Some 
few such it has been our good-tortune to hear. If envy be wrong, 
we fear we then sinned. 

It is surprising how hard a thing it is to begin a speech grace- 
fully ; that is, an unpremeditated one. We noticed that nearly 
all commenced in one way, with a statement that they really had 
nothing to say worth listening to, and therefore would detain the 
house but a moment, did not mean to make a speech, &c. Now» 
we must enter our solemn protest against these stereotyped begin- 
nings. No man has a right to get up to make a speech unless he 
have something to say which has not yet been said, or as well said 
as he thinks he can put it, or unless he owes it to his. constituents 
or friends to declare his views, otherwise it is an impertinence in 
him to speak at all. We would suggest it as a new rule of order 
that when a man begins thus, the chair shall promptly tell him to 
take his seat. And as for the habitof saying that they will speak 
but a moment, that would be well enough, and often a great con- 


solation, were there any dependence to be placed on it; but “ lay 
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not that flattering unction to thy soul.” Oh, the terrible fibs that 
Reverend and highly honorable gentlemen will thus tell. We are 
sure that with alittle more opportunity for observation, we could 
draw up a time-table by which the length of a speech can be told 
from the phrases used at the beginning. Thus, “a moment,” 
means fifteen minutes; “ only a few words,” half an hour; but 
when one begins, “I have no idea of making a speech and will 
not detain the house,” then you are fortunate if you get off under 
one hour. We advise beginners (old hands are beyond our advice) 
not to play modest. If they want to speak, let them at once be- 
gin without any preamble or false promises, and speak out boldly 
like men, though modestly as to manner, all that is in their hearts 
tosay. Thus they will at once command attention. 

II. Having obtained the attention of the audience, the next 
point is to keep it till the end. To this a distinct voice and pleas- 
ant manner greatly conduce. If men can listen without effort 
they will generally do so, even if the matter be of inferior quality. 
While on the other hand the attention will soon flag, however we 
may be interested in the subject, if to listen become paintuk to 
every sense. It is surprising that schools and colleges and semina- 
ries do not devote more time and effort to the cultivation of the 
voice. Nearly every boy has the capacity for speaking loudly and 
distinctly, but they are in youth allowed to form tricks and ae- 
quire habits of voice, which they rarely get rid of. Often have 
we really wished to listen to some speaker of known wisdom and 
learning, but have given it up from sheer fatigue. 

But then there is danger on the other hand of speaking in too 
loud and overbearing a manner. So that though people are in- 
deed forced to*hear, yet they will not listen; and the speaker’s 
over-vehemence defeats itself. This is to be guarded against. 
Such men make us want to vote the other way. 

If aanan has the talent for illustration by appropriate figures 
and allegories, these, sparingly introduced, hold an audience ; but 
it needs much practice and a clear head to use them. It is rather 
easy to begin a simile, often very difficult to continue and finish it 
gracefully. None but practiced speakers, who have trom habit 
great contidence in their own powers of imagination, should at- 
tempt this. ‘ There is but a step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
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lous.” We have often seen men of talent take that step in this 
very matter of figures. They have soared up like a kite before 
a strong wind, when at the highest the thread of their memory 
broke and down they came, fluttering helplessly to the ground. 

Be not too lengthy. Very few speakers know when they have 
finished, but hoping to strengthen their arguments, go on, on, re- 
peating themselves, till every one is wearied out. They should 
ponder over the illustrious Mr. Weller’s reason for shortening his 
love letter, “ She’ll wish there was more of it.” The last fifteen 
minutes of a speech frequently destroy its whole effect. Gentle- 
men should consider that these very long speeches are expensive 
things. The time of members of these conventions is valuable ; 
their stay in a large city like New York or Philadelphia costs 
money. If one were to make a calculation of the expenses 
per hour of such bodies, they would find that the continual and 
long speeches of the members from such and such places are very 
costly luxuries ; it might be easily shown that they cost 8100 an 
hour ; few publishers would care to pay for them such a sum. 
Long-winded speakers should think of this and remember that if 
“ Brevity is the soul of wit,” it is the spirit of economy. 

In fine, let a man show that he really has something to say ; let 
him express his thoughts clearly and distinctly, in due order and 
without wandering from the subject of debate, with an evident 
belief himself in what he is saying ; and let him stop when he has 
said his say, leaving off as it were with an appetite; and he is 
pretty sure to command respectful attention to the end, 

- III. The last point, most diffieult of all, is to fix in the minds 
of the hearers some points of what has been said, so that they will 
be remembered and make themselves felt. 

It by no means follows that because men listen to a speaker, 
therefore what he says will be remembered. We have heard very 
eloquent men who kept our eyes fixed and our ears opened in al- 
most painful attention, and yet afterwards in trying to recall what 
it was that so interested us, we could not fix upon any special ar. 
gument, nor feel that we had been in any way enlightened. Many 
speakers are deficient in clearness and method, fail to seize and 
hold up the salient points of a subject, and allow themselves to be 
drawn off into side issues, which have little to do with the main 
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question. In attempting a set speech, men are very apt to try to 
cover too much ground, and they mix up various thoughts and 
confuse the mind, so that when they are through, the hearer has 
an indistinct idea of a number of arguments or thoughts, each 
perhaps good in itself, but so blended and confused in his mind, 
that he cannot separate and apply them. Unless aman has a con- 
sciousness of the possession of a comprehensive mind, capable of 
fully analyzing and methodising a subject in all its extent—and 
for such we write not—we think it would be much better that he 
should select one or two strong points, which others have neglected, 
and confine himself to placing these in as clear and full and 
strong a manner as he can before the house. If he do this mod- 
estly but forcibly, his speech will tell more than will others of 
higher pretensions, and he will gain a reputation for good sense, 


which will afterwards command an audience. 

We need scarcely say that earnestness and sincerity are necessa- 
ry to produce a lasting effect. If men think you are what is 
called “ talking buncome,” they will give little heed to you. Be- 
lieve yourself what you say, and make others feel that you believe 


it, if you wish them to be influenced by your eloquence. We con- 
clude as we began. Throughout the whole of a speech, and on 
its after effect as well as on its beginning, the personal character 
of the speaker has the greatest weight, and next to that a clear 
utterance. If he be known as one of careful studies, of wide intel- 
ligence, of upright, impartial and earnest disposition, who talks 
from a sense of duty, not from a love of display, his words neces- 
sarily will carry great weight. And therefore our parting advice 
to the would-be young orator is: BeJsensible, sincere, modest ; 


and speak distinctly. 
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A CuristiaAn Panter OF THE NinerEenNTH Century, being the 

Life of Hippolyte Hlandrin, by the Author of “A Dominican 

Artist,” ete., ete. Rivinerons, Lonpon; Porr, Youne & Co., 
New York. 1875. pp. 244. Price $2.50. 


A charming sketch of the life of one of the most prominent of 
modern French Artists, though as yet but little known in this 
country. 

The author has let the artist speak for himself, in numerous 
quotations from his letters ; and places the inner life of the man 
before us, so that after reading the book, one feels as though he 
had known him. It is an instructive book, teaching lessons of per- 
severance, patient endurance, and faithful toil, and, which to us 
constitutes its chief charm, the union of the piety of a sincere 
Christian with an enthusiastic devotion to art. We have always 
held the opinion, that an artist to be truly great, must be a poet, 
and as such must have a definite purpose in his works, ¢. e., must 
in his own mind and intent aim at exciting a certain moral or re- 
ligious impression in the soul of others. Just as one may be able 
to write very correct, smuoth, pretty verses and yet be no Poet, so 
another may skilfully handle the brush, please the eye with har- 
monious colors, and yet be no Artist. We wish that every young 
person who aspires to be an artist, might read this book, not for 
the teachings it gives concerning art, for here we confess the work 
is deficient, but for its setting forth of the true religious poetic 
nature which should be the inspiration of all real art. Flandrin 
writes to his brother Paul, a landscape painter : 

Always strive to get at the poetical meaning of nature, to tind the most beautiful 
and most true side of everything, inasmuch as that it is which is most closely bound 


to things eternal, which is, in short, the moral sense that unites man to God. 


(p. 186.) 


And he wrote in a previous letter toa friend, speaking of the 
mechanical difficulties of a large picture he had painted, the 
subject taken from Dante’s Purgatory : 


It does not seem to me a reason for avoiding difficult subjects, and that because 
one never shakes off pettiness of handling so well as when subject to a predominant 
thought, I think that ought to enable one to improve far more than aimless studies 
To my mind, the more one asks the more one gets. Ask a great deal, and you will 
get a little; ask but little and you get—nothing! (p. 100.) 


> 
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The following passage expresses the same idea more at length 
and so beautifully that we cannot refrain from letting our readers 
share in the profit and pleasure of perusing it. 


From his birth he had possessed—and they never failed him—the passionate 
instincts of an artist, a keenness of ‘perception of, and craving for, every expression 
of external beauty, realising the great truths of all forms of beauty, and irresistibly 
constrained, so to say, to give it shape; but he was also a Christian, one for whom 
there could be no beauty save on the condition that it tells of God; one who in the 
region of the ideal could no more separate his admiration from his belief than he 
could separate his speculative knowledge from his actions in daily hfe. * * * It 
was this perfect harmony between his characteristic talent and his habits of life, 
this entire conformity of the painter’s aspirations with the principles and practice of 
the man, which have won Flandrin a claim to an altogether exceptional respect, and 


an unquestionable authority. (p. 126.) 


The following may be studied with profit by the Preacher as 
well as the Artist. 


Men believe in the artist’s authority and his eloquence, because he himself be- 
lieves in the things of which his pencil tells; they are touched with his emotion, in- 
fected as by a happy contagion with the Christian tenderness which breathes in all 
his works, because he feels it himself in every task, not by a mere effort of will or 
accidental act of intelligence, but through the wonted springs and innate cravings of 
his heart. (p. 128.) 

It is not doubt which will teach men, it is affirmation of truth; and for this reason 


I will take no part in a teaching which is without principle or belief. (p. 226.) 


A man who with such sound principles combined the eye and 
hand of a painter could not fail to du great things. 

We give a brief sketch of the artist’s life in hopes that our 
readers may be induced to peruse the book itself. 

Hiprotyrre FLianprin was born at Lyons, in France, March 
23, 1809, the fourth of seven children. His eldest brother, Au- 
guste, and the younger one, Paul, were art aspirants, the former 
died in 1842. “ Paul, still living, is reckoned as one of the first 
landscape painters in France.” 

The parents of these young men, the father himself a minia- 
ture painter, were naturally unwilling that their sons should fol- 
low so precarious a calling; but, unable to resist their earnest 
pleadings, at length consented, and the brothers were first installed 
as pupils in a studio directed by a painter named Magnin; and 
afterwards Hippolyte, when about thirteen years old, was ad- 
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mitted into the Academy of Fine Arts of Lyons. Where, under 
the director, Revoil, he studied diligently for seven years. At 
this time his ambition was to become a painter of battle-fields. 
During this period the brothers saved such small sums as they 
could earn by selling little vignettes and executing lithography, 
“even designing rebusses and bonbon eases for the confectioner,” 
with the hope of going up to Paris to continue their studies. 

In April, 1829, this was accomplished by Hippoelyte and Paul, 
but so small were their means that they were obliged to walk the 
whole distance. Hippolyte Flandrin was then alad of twenty. 

From this time he wrote regularly to his parents, and the ex- 
tracts given from these letters show a most devoted piety, and the 
most touching filial and brotherly love. In 1830 he writes to 
his mother: 


You will see us come back to Lyons as we went, believing in God, and taking 
some pains to keep His Commandments. (You will be surprised that I should say 
believing in God, but hardly any one here does believe in Him.) We shall return 
loving and respecting our Parents. Oh, indeed! every time I think of seeing you 
again I am so happy I could ery for joy. I picture to myself my arrival; how I shall 
run up the stairs, my heart beating fast, and then seeing you and feeling your arms 
around me! 


In Paris the brothers became students of M. Ingres, whose 
views of art coincided with those which Hippolyte had already 
vaguely formed, and between them an affection was engendered 
honorable to both, which lasted till Flandiin’s death, for his 
master survived him: Here he threw himself heart and soul into 
the higher art-tone of his new teacher. The record of the follow- 
“ing years is one of incessant toil and wearying struggles with 
poverty. 


Not unfrequently, the brothers had no resort but to go supperless to bed, and 
continually during that hard winter they used to do this as early as five in the 
afternoon, as the only way of enduring the cold of their draughty, fireless attic. 
* * * The long hours spent in bed (when they could afford the oil) were be- 
guiled with books, the brothers reading aloud, &c. it was to these studies, prose- 
cuted later on at Rome, that Flandrin was indebted for almost everything he knew, 
exclusive of art. 


At length, for we must hasten with our sketch, the noble perse- 
verance, under difficulties and partial failures, of Flandrin 
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was rewarded with success, and in 1832 he obtained the great ob- 
ject of his ambition, “The Roman Prize,” or scholarship of the 
Academie Royale, which enabled him to study in Rome, his ex- 
penses paid for five years. 

We must refer to the book itself for an account of his life in 
Rome and his work there. 

In 1838 Flandrin returned to Paris, where his reputation had 
preceded him, and he soon had more commissions than, with his 
delicate health he was able to execute. We should mention as 
showing the spirit of the man, that having submitted to an opera- 
tion in order to remove a squint, the result was disastrous, and for 
many years he had the use of but one eye. 

Besides a great number of oil-paintings and portraits, Flandrin 
was employed to paint in fresco the interior of the Chapel of St. 
Severin, and the choir of the Church of St. Germain des Pres, 
afterwards the nave and aisles of the latter, and the Church of 
St. Vincent de Paul, all in Paris, alsothe Church at Nimes. Of 


this latter work the Bishop of Nimes said : 


Flandrin sought to preach after his own manner, and to him painting became 
eloquence, wherein he uttered a magnificent profession of faith in the walls of 


God’s Temples (p. 176.) 


It is a defect in the volume before us that it gives no adequate 
description of the works of this great artist. The author con- 
siders the nave of* St. German des Prés, as containing his finest 
works. This description, however, gives some idea of their mag- 


nitude and character: 


The intervals between the windows contain forty figures, and eighteen groups in 
the spaces between the arcades and windows. The former represent the principal 
types and promises of Holy Scripture from Adam and Eve to Zacharias * * * 
while the lower groups consist of prophecies from the Old and fulfilments from the 
New Testament. Thus, Balaam prophesying the star which should arise in Judah, 
is beside the adoration of the Magi; Joseph sold by his brethren, by the betrayal; 


the Tower of Babel beside the Mission of Pentecost, and so on. 


It was while engaged in this important work that he wrote in 
a letter to his friend, M. Lacuria, the following words, which de- 


serve the careful consideration of every young artist : 
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Form is a point more and more neglected, and yet physiognomy, character, the 
moral sense of things, are strictly in its domain. Is not everything grand in art de- 
pendant on good drawing? * * * Where shall we find that vigorous drawing, 
that living spirit, which we admire in great masters, and which can only be the resu!t 


of constant observation and study of nature? 


Though the nave and aisles were thus painted, the Church was 
left incomplete. Flandrin was making preparations for painting 
the transepts when increasing ill health compelled him to seek 
rest in a change of scene. He had a presentiment that he should 
not live to complete the work. On leaving Paris he said, ** Le 
bon Dieu ne veut pas que je finisse sa maison.” 

Flandrin had never been strong, the privations of early life, and 
the malar#ous fevers of Rome had, while he was yet young, breken 
down his constitution ; he was always a suiferer from rheumatism 
and neuralgia; and his ill health had been increased by constant 
labors and the necessity of working in cold, damp churches, in 
cramped positions. In the autumn of 1863, with his wife and 
three children, he journeyed to Rome, hoping there “ to recruit his 
failing bodily strength, and to get some degree of mental rest and 
refreshment.” But though for a time apparently benefited by the 
journey and rest, it came too late. He wastaken with small pox, 
and though the disease was light, and all seemed going on well, 
he was too much weakened to rally. In March, 1864, he entered 
into the true rest. His last words were, “ I see the road, a saint 
is leading me! I see the road, it is made ready !” 

A little latter and the painter returned to St. German des Prés, where his work was 
yet unfinished, yet all his earnest aspirations were fultiled. His earthly remains rest 
there, where his own brush has raised his best monument. 

Would that our artists might be imbued with the spirit of this 


Christian painter, and be led to make art the hand-maid of relig- 
ion, devoting their works to showing forth the glory of God. 


THE Morauigy oF Prouipirory Liquor Laws. An fssay by 
‘William B. Weeden. Boston: Roperts BrorHers. — 1876, 
pp. 223. 

The object of this Essay is to show that Prohibitory Liquor Laws 
not only fail in the desired object of promoting Temperance, but 
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have a bad effect upon the morals of the community. It is a sensi- 
ble, well written treatise: and we think fully establishes its points. 
The writer lays down very clearly the distinction, too often for- 
gotten, not only in regard to drinking but many other things, be- 
tween temperance and abstinence, and shows the evil of confound- 
ing the two. He advocates regulation, while opposing prohibition. 
He also proposes “ another system,” as a substitute for the Prohi- 
bitory Liquor Laws, suggested by that in use in Gothenburg, 
Sweden, which is the placing the right of licensing all public 
houses in the hands of ‘a single retailing company, incorporated 
by royal charter.” All supplies of spirits are to be furnished by 
this company, and every farthing received by the “ Manager” to 
be paid over to them, he receiving a salary and also all profits of 
the sale of tea, cigars, eatables, &e. Each year the entire net profits 
for the past twelve months are paid into the municipal treasury, and 
become part of the general revenue of the town. How a company 
can be sustained which receives no profit does not appear. It is in- 
timated that its members are actuated solely by love for the cause 
of temperance,‘ and look for no profit. We fear such a system 
affords too many opportunities for the formation of “ yings” to be 
established in this country. 

The great deficiency of the book, and a very serious one it is, is 
the absence of a setting forth of the only true remedy for drunken- 
ness, as for other sins, the spread of the Christian Religion, and 
the means of grace given by our Lord in His Church. There is 
an old-fashioned document called ‘“ The Church Catechism,” which 
teaches that we are to “keep our bodies in temperance, soberness, 
and chastity ;” still an older one lays down the broad rule, “ They 
that use the world as not abusing it.” And the Baptismal vow in- 
cludes the promise to “ renounce the sinful desires of the flesh so 
as not to follow, nor be led by them.” Here is, on Divine author- 
-ity, the basis of the true Temperance Society. The author may 
say that the plan of his book was not intended to include the re- 
ligious element. But why not? It is the great fault of our age 
that it would make religion a mere matter of feeling and separate 
it from the morals of every day life. 
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Preacuine Wirnovr Norrs. By Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. 
New York: Dopp & Mrap. 1l6mo. pp. 232. 1875. 


Gov’s Worp Turoven Preacuine. By John Hall, DD. New 

York: Dopp & Mrap. l6mo. pp. 574. 1875. 

If the theological department of Yale College did nothing but 
produce a yearly volume of homiletics, it would perform a signal 
service to the numerous race of preachers. The volumes of in- 
struction to young men about to be ordained already produced 
under the auspices of the Lyman Beecher Lectureship—the three 
by Mr. Beecher and the present one by Dr. Hall,—embodying as 
they do the large and personal experience of men who are acknow!l- 
edged leaders in their sphere, cannot but have a marked influence 
upon the American pulpit. They are rapidly superseding the old 
manuals, and putting aside the fossilized preaching which has been 
such weariness of the flesh to most living men. Dr. Hall is one 
who has developed unusual success in the pulpit, not by flashes of 
genius, but by doing his work well every time, and by thoroughly 
infusing his preaching with very broad sympathies with human 
nature and infirmity. It is sanctified talent which stands forth on 
every page, and, it may be added, sanctified common sense also. 
And this is precisely where this book will be most useful. It 
comes home to the actual needs of preachers. It suggests precisely 
the course to be taken, and is practical at every step. Most readers, 
if not most preachers, would say of its several points and instruc- 
tion, “ That’s just what I believe,” but it is also that which so 
many men have not considered necessary to win success, It is bet- 
ter than Mr. Beecher’s lectures because it can be made available for 
actual instruction, and there is not one of our clergy, young or old, 
who cannot be greatly benefitted by the careful study of what Dr. 
Hall says. 

Hardly less can be said of the utility of Dr. Storrs’ “ Preach- 
ing Without Notes.” 
fore young men soon to be ordained and gives them the benefit of 
his experience. The result is a book of first-class ability, a body 
of teaching which has value not only to the preacher but to all who 
are called to speak in public, a statement of the conditions of suc- 


Here again a successful preacher goes be- 
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cess in preaching or speaking which must actually be fulfilled if 
men are to obtain any satisfactory success. And the lectures have 
such a fine flavor of personality, they range so freely through all 
the walks of culture and religion, they go so fully into the philoso- 
phy of speaking, they are so true to the experience of all public 
men, they speak such words of good sense, that Dr. Storrs may be 
rightly said to have produced a classic on this most important sub- 
ject. The man makes himself apt in the direction of his own gifts 
who masters the truths about methods of work in which these vol- 


umes abound. 


Sex in Inpustry: A Plea for the Working Girl. By Azel 
Ames, Jr., M.D. Boston: Jas. R. OsGoop & Co. 16mo. pp. 
152. Price, $1.50. 


No man can be familiar with the employments which women 


are now largely engaged in, without discovering that they under- 


mine their health, ‘The girls in our shoe shops and factories, those 
employed in type-setting, in the counting of money, in telegraphy, 
upon sewing machines, and in sales-rooms, form a large portion of 
our laboring population, and the fact about them is that not one in 
ten enjoys decent health. There must be a cause, and this book 
unfolds that cause. This is found to be the same which Dr. E. H- 
Clark stated in his famous book on “Sex in Education.” The 
trouble is that women attempt to do men’s work without making 
allowance for their physiological difference from men, They are 
not fitted for the long and continuous effort which men bear with 
impunity, and they break down in the attempt. 

Any one who has looked into this matter knows the facts. He 
knows that the women are sick, especially the younger women, and 
that they rapidly deteriorate in health, and often break down en- 
tirely. The draft upon their resources is too great. Nor is it 
easy for them to renew their constitution, They are perma- 
nently crippled. The laboring women of our State and of every 


other State where female labor is largely used, are rapidly becom- 





Ezra STITES GANNETT. 165 


ing enfeebled and unfit to become the mothers of the next genera- 
tion. This has become such a serious evil that Dr. Ames was spe- 
cially deputed by the Bureau of Statistics of the State to investigate 
the whole subject and suggest remedies. The result of his studies 
is in this volume, one of the most important in its bearing upon the 
physical life of women which has been issued for many a day. Dr. 
Ames believes that the grand mistakes of our labor system, as af- 
fecting female workers, are— 

First, That we employ those therein whose years absolutely pro- 
hibit their being employed at labor at all. Second, That their 
hours of labor are too long. Zhird That we sadly neglect the 
measures that are adaptable to insure a correct sanitary condition of 
our operatives during their labor. Under these heads all the spe- 
cific evils of different occupations or circumstances arrange them- 
selves. He suggests that a “ Council of Salubrity” should be ap- 
pointed by the State to rigidly enforce the sanitary conditions on 


which women can prudently and safely labor, and recommends the 


suggestion by most abundant proof of its necessity. 

The book deserves a wide circulation, and every one who has 
occasion to employ female labor, every physician, and every intel- 
ligent citizen should be acquainted with it, and last but not least 
every mother should know its contents by heart. 


Ezra Srrres Gannett, Unitarian Minister in Boston, 1824-1871. 
A Memoir by his son, Wiliam C. Gannett. Bosron : Roserrs 
Brorners. Crown 8vo. pp. 275. 1875. 


This is an ample and very satisfactory memoir of the man who 
more than any other helped to shape the second stage of Unita- 
rianism in New England. It is filled out with the proper details 
to give the life full meaning to those who did not know Dr. 
Gannett, and contains the facts of Unitarian history and develop- 
ment which the late semi-centennial brought prominently forward. 
Dr. Gannett was not a man of wide culture or broad thoughtful- 
ness. He had the capacity of very thoroughly throwing himself 
into his work, and that work being the advancement of Unitarian 


59 
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ideas, he became a great controversialist and the defender of the 
Unitarian faith, if they may be said to have one. His whole 
range of effort was in this narrow sphere. He did not rise to the 
understanding and appreciation of what was outside. You miss 
in the story of his life and thought the many-sided contact with 
the outside world. His want of breadth and sympathy dwarfs 
his work when it is looked at collectively, though it gave him 
great prominence in his own denomination while living. 

Dr. Gannett was personally a man whom everybody loved. 
He had like Bishop Wilberforce the gift of inspiring, magnetic, 
impassioned speaking, and stood next to Dr. Channing as a 
preacher, as a pastor, as an exponent of Unitarianism ; but his 
reputation was rather a present influence upon society than a per- 
manent influence upon the thought and life of his time. He was 
all his life searching for that “substance of things hoped for,” 
which gives strength and body to religious character. He never 
got beyond the proposition that Christianity is not Calvinism. 
Here is the radical weakness of this entire body of religious peo- 
ple. Their strength is antagonism to Puritanism. They do not 
rise to any full statement or understanding of the Church of 
Christ in the world, and hence spend upon the necessary but 
changing reforms of the moment the strength which, exerted 
upon a higher plane, would include all their reforms in the sweep 
of its influence. 

This book is representative. It faithfully, lovingly, reproduces 
the life of Dr. Gannett with all its lowly abasement. It gives the 
history of the Unitarian movement during its best days, with all 
the light and shade. It shows most painfully how the system 
minimizes religion by merging revealed truth in the general state- 
ments of morality. It presents a picture of New, England cleri- 
cal life which is fast receding ; and the editor, by his own careful 
work, and by the insertion of numerous pictures of persons and 
places connected with the life of his father, has earned the thanks 
of all those who read good books. No history of Unitarianism, 
or of its later phase of Transcendentalism, can surpass in interest 
and value the life of Dr. Gannett. 
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THe Lire AND Letters oF Rowianp Wi.uiAms, D. D., with 

Extracts from his Note-Books. Edited by his wife. In two vol- 

wmes. LONDON: Henry S. Kina & Co. New York: T. 
WHITTAKER. pp. 428, 430. 1874. 


‘‘ Essays and Reviews” had its conception in the busy brain of 
Dr. Williams, and whatever defects that volume, now almost for- 
gotten, had, it gave an impulse to positive theological statement and 
criticism which is felt to-day wherever the English language is 
spoken. Dr. Williams, to use the words of his most devoted wife, 
“did good service in the Church of God by advocating an open . 
Bible and freer reverential Biblical criticism, and by maintaining 
this to be consistent with the standard of the Anglican Church.” 
It is in this direction that these handsome volumes have their value. 
They record the growth and studies of a singularly honest, incisive, 
independent, discursive, fearless, almost ill-balanced mind. They 
show the struggle of such a mind with its own thoughts; they tell 
the story of persecutions and condemnation for having ventured 
too far, and the effect of all this upon an exceedingly sensitive 
mind, compelled to bear in retirement the ecclesiastical censures 
which he felt that he had not deserved. We do not here give any 
judgment upon the censure of Dr. Williams. We call attention to 
the books, because they present the brilliant picture of a bold, 
brave thinker in his home, in his study, in his contact with the 
thought of his age. Whatever judgment one may pass upon his 
opinions, his religious character his faithfulness in the practical 
duties of life, must win praise from every one. Not the least valua- 
ble part of these volumes are Dr. Williams’ note-books and com- 
ments upon current ecclesiastical and religious movemeuts in the 
English Church, and these are none the less interesting because they 
are for the most part what nine out of ten of our readers would de- 
cline to accept. 

Mrs. Williams has naturally inclined to exaggerate the import- 


ance of the judgment pronounced upon her husband, and has her- 
self awarded blame where it did not belong, especially to Bishop 
Thirlwall; and she has inserted much which a severer editorial 
hand would have excluded. It would have been better if the 
book had been compressed into one volume, but we have to thank 
her fora full statement of Dr. Williams’ work and thought, and for 
her faithful picture of him as he lived and moved among men. 
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Tre Soctat Law or Gop: Sermons on the Ten Commandments. 
By E. A. Washburn, D.D., Rector of Calvary Church, Néw 
York. 12mo. pp. 212. New York: T. Wurrraker. 


The well-digested thought and energetic literary style of Dr. 
Washburn’s discourses are enough to make the fame of any man, 
and the congregation which fills his parish church every Sunday 
morning, the most intelligent and highly cultivated in this city, is 
the estimate put upon his ability by those who appreciate the best 
living speech. These sermons, preached in the ordinary course of 


parochial duty, are perhaps the best specimens of nervous and 
thoughtful pulpit eloquence which the American Church has pro- 


duced in many years. They bear upon every page the impress of 
the highest culture, and yet are within the range of plain people. 
They deal with practical subjects in terms which show that a pro- 
found scholar still has his grip upon the world’s life, and send truth 
home to the conscience as straight as the bird flies and as the arrow 
goes to its mark. It isa fact in which we take some satisfaction 
that the Church in New York contains two such preachers as Dr. 
Washburn and Dr. Dix. Far apart as they may be in their ways 
of looking at the truth as the Church has received it, they agree in 
the necessity for clear thought, clothed in plain and nervous speech 
to reach the ear of the human race, and they always speak thoughts 
that breathe in words that burn. 

The similarity in these men, in the direction named, is the more 
remarkable because Dr. Washburn seems too thoroughly a scholar 
to be the man of offices, and Dr. Dix too thoroughly the busy 
priest to be the accomplished and finished preacher that he is. 
There is that in the sermons of both of these men, the under-lying 
grasp of fundamental truth, the strong individuality of utterance 
without the repulsiveness of mannerism, which enables them to 
reach separate minds with wonderful power, and ranks them among 
the prime intellectual and religious forces of the age. 





CurRIsTIan BELIEF AND Lire. By Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., 
LL.D., Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard University. 
Boston: Roberts Brotruers. 1875. pp. 326. $1.50. 
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Rapioat Prostems. By C. A. Bartol. 16mo. pp. 407. Bosron : 
Roserts Broruers. 1873. 


Tue Ristne Farru. By A. C. Bartol. 16mo. pp. 386. Boston: 
The Same. 1874. 


American Retiaion. By John Weiss. 16mo. pp. 326. Bosron: 
The Same. 18738. 


If these books were seriously intended to instruct people in the 
plain duties of religion, they are a conspicuous failure; if they 
are printed as speculative religious essays by brilliant and acute 
men who have abandoned Christianity, they have a certain claim 
to respect and attention. And yet the vagaries of such men are 
chiefly profitable as the diagnosis of disease is to the physician. 
They present unexpected turns of thought; they give expression 
to sides of truth which other men ignore ; they represent a larger 
class of minds than we often think, and a class which it is worth 
any man’s striving to win. Mr. Weiss is a very instructive man, 
if you do not expect him to repeat your thoughts. His view of 
religion is the standing-point ‘of intense individualism, but he is 
always suggestive ; often his thoughts have great beauty and force, 
and express the neglected side of important truth. Dr. Bartol is 
a radical preacher among the Unitarians. The essays in these vol- 
umes are doubtless his sermons with the texts cut off. They are 
interesting studies of character; they are rich in food for think- 


ing; they are crammed with suggestions touching character and 


life; and if their religious teachings are cast aside, as they easily 
may be, they can be read by any one with profit ; but it is sad to 
think of any congregation listening to such disquisitions, however 
beautiful they may be, for the purpose of religious instruction and 
guidance. They deal with subjects halt secular and half religious, 
and are chiefly valuable as supplements of thought to people who 
already have an established religious belief. They give too many 
vague and meaningless utterances about religion either to instruct 


z 


or to do mischief. 
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CovENANT Prayers. Short Forms for Family Prayer, with 
special reference to the Christian Covenant and the Promises 
of our Saviour. By A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western 
New York. Burrato: Martin Taytor. 1875. pp. 143. 


In the Preface Bishop Coxe explains why he has prepared 
this book : 


There are many excellent Manuals of Family Prayer, and I have been reluctant to 
add another. But I do so, after much reflection, because I know of no such manual 
which seeks to cultivate the offices of family devotion expressly on the ground of the 
Covenant; that is, pleading before God, daily and expressly, the relations of the 
Baptismal Covenant, and asking for daily mercies, and life-long love and a happy 
Christian death, on the ground of such a relation with Him. 


This thought furnishes the key-note to the whole system and has 
been well carried out. There are Morning and Evening Prayers 
for each day of the week so arranged in collects that the devotions 
may be made longer or shorter at the discretion of the Head; also 
collects for the seasons of the Christian Year; and special Prayers 
for Family Occasions, A very valuable part of the book is the 
argument and exhortation in the Preface, for the use of Family 
Prayer: it isconcise but convincing. 

We recommend those who are looking for a manual of Family 
Devotions to send for this beautiful book. 

We suggest to the publisher, that in future editions a heading to 
each page would be a great improvement, as now it is difficult to 
turn at once to the Prayers for any particular day, or season, or 
occasion. 





Baptism TESTED BY ScRIPTURE AND History, by William 
Hodges, D. D., Rector of Christ Church, West River, 
Maryland. Third Edition, Revised and Improved. NEw 
York: E. P. Durron anp Company, 713 Broapway. 1874. 


pp. 411. 
This book has been already noticed in this Review ; that it has 


passed to a Third Edition, is sufficient proof that the favorable 
opinion then expressed was deserved. 
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SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS FOR THE SUNDAYS 
AND Hoty Days THROUGHOUT THE YEAR, by the Rev. Lsaac 
Williams, B. D., &e., in two volumes Vol. LI. Trinity Sunday 
to All Saints’ Day. Rivinerons, Lonpon. Port, Youne & Co., 
New York. 1875. (New Edition.) 


We have received the second volume of this new edition of these 
valuable sermons, and feel that we are simply doing our duty to 
Christian people in once more commending them to their notice. 
A special feature is the beautiful and useful way in which the har- 
mony of the Epistle and Gospel for each Sunday is set forth, We 
give a brief example taken at random from the sermon for the 
Fourth Sunday after Trinity. After commenting on the Epistle 
(Rom. viii., 18-23.) as teaching the coming of the great day of 
“ Manifestation,” he proceeds : 


With a mind therefore thus softened, and prepared, and laid open to receive the 
good seed, let us come to the Gospel for this Sunday, (St. Luke vi., 36-42.) and with 
solemn thoughts of Eternity and the Day of Judgment on our hearts, attend to our 
Blessed Lord’s own precepts of duty. 

Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is merciful. Since the whole creation 
“ groaneth and travaileth in pain together,” what can be more suitable for us than 
mercy to each other? Moreover, on this account, from the state of suffering which 
surrounds us, God Himself is mostly known to us for His merey. * * * It is 
this which He puts forth especially with reference to the Great Day. It is then that 


“the merciful shall obtain mercy.” 





A Manvat or Insrrvcrion on tHE Prayer Boox. By the 
Rev. George W. Shinn. 18mo. pp. 169. New York: T. 
W urrraKER. 


Mr. Shinn has here supplied a want which every parish priest 
has felt—the want of a book which explains without affectation 
of learning, and in very plain language, the character, principles, 
and offices of the Prayer Book. It seems to us that he bas hit the 
happy medium of saying just enough ; and whether one uses the 
book for personal information or for Sunday School instruction, 
he cannot but be greatly profited by its use. The more we have 
of such books, if they are only well done, the better. 
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Lire anp Lazors or Mr. Brassey. 1805-1870. By Sir Arthur 
Helps, K. C. B. Boston: Roserts Brorners. 8vo. pp. 426. 
1874. 


Socta, Pressure. By the same. Boston: Roserts Broruers. 
12mo. pp. 420. 1875. 


“Sir Arthur Helps is dead,” was the news which recently 
thrilled many circles where his books are as household words. 
His “ Friends in Council” has deservedly won him a high reputa- 
tion as one of the best exponents of English culture, and the con- 
versations upon the topics which concern the lives of thoughtful 
people, in which he continues with important variations the work 
which Walter Savage Landor so well began, constitute the bulk 
of his writings. ‘‘ Social Pressure” is of this character, and con- 
tains most wise and ample discussions upon such topics as these— 
Towns may be too large, Over-publicity, Ridicule, Choice of Men 
tor Office, Local Government, Looking back upon Life. Sir 
Arthur is never impassioned. He always writes from the point 
of good breeding and physical and social comfort, but always with 
a large experience of life, and with the expression of the average 
convictions which come to all people who read and think. ‘“‘ Social 
Pressure” shows no falling off in interest, and in some respects 
takes a wider range than his previous works, going into matters 
which vitally affect the well-being of society, and treating them 
with delicacy and tact. It is to be hoped that, though this is his 
last published work, there are MSS. in his drawers which may still 
further instruct and delight his wide circle of friends. “ Social 
Pressure ” may be specially commended to the people in every 
community who look beyond private advantage and live for the 
higher interests of social life. It is a work which no thoughtful 
reader can afford to pass by. 

Hardly less important is the “ Life and Labors of Mr. Brassey.’ 
This is the first time Sir Arthur has appeared as a biographer, and 
his exquisite literary skill is here displayed to the best advantage. 
Mr. Brassey was the great English railway contractor, and gave 
the labors of Stephenson and others their practical development. 
He was “ one of the chief pioneers in the great series of industrial 


? 
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enterprises by which the modern world has, we may almost say, 
been transformed. The interest in his life depends upon the fact 
that his career and the establishment of railways commenced 
almost simultaneously. He certainly was the first person who 
went out as a contractor into foreign lands, and who first made the 
British modes of working known in many parts of the globe.” 
He was a representative man, and the interest in his biography 
centres around this fact. The consequences of his labor were 
largely visible in his life-time, and are naturally incorporated in 
the sketch of his personal history. The result is a work of general 
and thrilling interest. It tells the story of a self-made man. It 
shows how a man who had the mastery of detail developed the 
higher faculty of organization almost to perfection. It reveals the 
success of a man who lived unselfishly for the public good, and in 
telling the story Sir Arthur brings together a vast amount of in- 
formation which is valuable, both to the professional and general 
reader. 

Count Cavour, a consummate master in the management of af- 
fairs, said: “* Mr. Brassey is one of the most remarkable men | 
know ; clear-headed—cautious, yet very enterprising—and _fulfill- 
ing his engagements faithfully.” One of the men who had been 


employed by him for several years was wont to say: “If he’d 
been a parson, he’d have been a bishop; if a prize-fighter, he 
would have won the belt.” The interest in such a man groups 
itself around his character as revealed in his work and in his 
methods, and Sir Arthur Helps has here produced a work which 


is so well written as to be widely popular among all who read 
good books, and permanently useful to those who are to be in- 
structed for the business of life. There is great beauty in the tol- 
lowing statements of his religious life: ‘“ Some time before his 
death Mr. Brassey knew that his disease was fatal, and he bore 
that knowledge with*resignation. He had ever been a very re- 
ligious man. His religion was of that kind which most of us 
would desire for ourselves,—utterly undisturbed by doubts of any 
sort, entirely tolerant, not built upon small or even upon great dif- 
ferences of belief. He clung resolutely and with entire hopetul- 
ness to that creed and abode by that form of worship in which he 
had been brought up as a child.” 
60 
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Cuurcu MemwortAts AND Cuaracreristics. Being a Church His- 
tory of the first Six Centuries. By the late William Roberts, 
Esq. Edited by his son, Arthur Roberts, M.A. Lonvon: 
Rivinetons. 1874. pp. 363. 


To one who looks at this book apart from personal considera- 
tions, it is not altogether easy to understand why it has been pub- 
lished. Mr. Roberts was a very worthy gentleman, we doubt not; 
but we apprehend that this posthumous work of his will not add 
to his reputation, or prove of any particular advantage to any one. 
It is not the work of a ‘theologian, nor of one who can claim 
rightly to be ahistorian. It is rather shallow in places; it is defi- 
cient in scholarship and breadth of view ; and it is lacking in true 
comprehension of the difference between ancient and modern days. 
Mr. Roberts, as we gather from the tone of this volume, belongs 
to a class of men who are rather fond of declaring how much 
more they know than the ancient Christians knew, and also how 
much purer and more Scriptural their piety is than that which 
was known and exhibited in the early Church. Men of this sort 
have a fashion of setting up a standard of judgment in regard to 
others, which brings under consideration pretty nearly all who 
have lived before their day. The reader may see this exemplified 
throughout Mr. Robert’s volume. He censures severely the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, and asserts that “their writings have added little or 
nothing to improve our acquaintance with Holy Scripture, or to 
bring the understanding heart more under the influence of its 
light and leading.” He is equally severe in faulting the works of 
Clement of Alexandria and others, and says, quite oracularly, 
“the specimens which have reached us of the exegetical powers 
of the writers of the primitive ages, forbid us to deplore the ob- 
livion into which a large proportion of these early interpretations 
of Holy Scriptures have fallen.” Tertullian is pretty thoroughly 
abused by Mr. Roberts, yet he professes withal an impression of 
gratitude and veneration “for this aged protestor” against impe- 
rial domination. And so the writer goes on with biographical 
notices of Origen, Cyprian, Athanasius, Chrysostom, Ambrose, 
Jerome, Augustine, and others, down to the close of the sixth 
century. Mixed with these is a considerable portion of the gen- 
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eral history of the times, and a tolerably full account of the Coun- 
cil of Nice, and of the various heresies which disturbed the 
Church during the first five or six centuries of its history. 

On the whole, then, we may characterize Mr. Robert’s book as 
showing large but rather discursive reading, together with much 
good sense and piety ; but we cannot praise it as of any special 
value to our readers, and we feel that filial reverence has led the 
editor to place a higher estimate upon it than it really deserves. 





THE GREVILLE Memorrs. <A Journal of the Reigns of King 
George IV. and William IV. By the late Charles C. F. Gre- 
ville, Esq., Clerk of the Council of those Sovereigns. Edited by 
Henry Reeve, Registrar of the Privy Council. Completein two 
volumes. New York: D. AppLeTON & Co. 12mo. pp. 5388 
and 538. 1875. 


These volumes of political, social and personal memories, give 
the gossipy side of English public life from 1818 to 1837. They 
deal in much which is of no practical importance and out of which 
all present interest died long ago; they have been severely and 
justly criticised for their unfair and untrue statements concerning 
persons both living and dead; they are confessedly to a great ex- 
tent made up of gossip; they are not brilliant, like Boswell’s Con- 
versations of Dr. Johnson; they are rather dry reading to the 
American student; and yet they have so many redeeming qualities, 
so many good anecdotes, so many just and true observations in re- 
gard to the policy of leading men, they give so much insight into 
English society and politics, that hardly a page can be skipped and 
the volumes have been better read than most books which have 
been published during the last winter. We have space for no ex- 
haustive notice, and can only indicate their general character. They 
belong to that class of books which provoke some people and 
please others, and which contain just enough value to keep them 
in cireulation. They cannot be ignored by the careful student, and 


they possess a perennial interest for all who like to know the odds 
and ends about other and distinguished people. 
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Homers, anv How to Maxe Tuoem. By £. C. Gardner. Jilustra- 
ted. Boston: J. R. Osaoop & Co. 16mo. pp. 314. 1875. 


This book treats of home from the architect’s, not the moralist’s, 
point of view, and shows the material conditions on which the 
happiness of home depends. It takes up the points which people 
always have to consider in the building of a house and discusses 
them in familiar language and with practical suggestions and il- 
lustrations. It is the book for all newly married pairs to read, 
and can be usefully consulted by every man who builds a house. 
It shows without going into detail how to make comfortable and 
attractive without excessive expenditure of money. The criticism 
of houses is as general as the gossip of women, and Mr. Gardner 
shows how they may be built to withstand criticism and become 
ornaments to the landscape, and be truly homes for weary and 
busy people. The volume is composed of letters written between 
the architect and his friends, and has many designs of houses and 
parts of houses to illustrate the letter-press. 


CuiitpHoop Sones. By Lucy Larcom. Illustrated. Boston: 
J. R. Oseoop. pp. 220. 1875. 


The attempt is here made by Miss Larcom to catch the impres- 
sions of nature and birds and animals, and all outward life, upon 
the wondering and plastic mind of childhood. The success, as was 
long ago illustrated in Wordsworth’s attempt to do the same thing, 


can only be partial, and this is the case in this volume. Miss Lar- 


com sometimes writes poetry and sometimes nonsense. Each man 
must be his own judge when she passes from one to the other. She 
has attempted a perilous task, and we should like to be able to say 
that beyond some half dozen poems she had achieved success, but 
we cannot. The publisher has made the book externally a beauti- 


ful volume. 
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CrimicaL AND Hisrorivat Essays, contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. By Lord Macaulay. Authorized Edition. New 
York: Atsert Mason. Small 8vo., pp. 860. 1875. 


This is one of the best instances of multum in parvo which we 
have lately seen. The brilliant papers of Macaulay made his rep- 
utation a generation ago and have left an indelible impression 
upon English literature, and some of them are classic for con- 
densed and graphic pictures of men and events which belong to 
history. Lord Macaulay was not a great thinker. His chief 
merit is that he was a brilliant writer of what others had done or 
thought. In a nation’s literature he is what middlemen are in the 
commerce of actual life. He brought the works and sayings of 
others to bear upon the present day. Still, his history and his 
essays must always be felt to be important contributions to letters, 
and they have certainly largely moulded the best writers of the 
present day. No better volume can be placed in the hands of a 
young and ambitious scholar than these essays. They reveal the 
boundless realms of knowledge. They lead to the best books, 
They are models of a condensed and nervous style. They are 
treasures of information. This volume contains all the essays 
which Lord Macaulay cared to preserve, is printed on good type 
and paper, and is a marvel for cheapness and convenience of use. 





THE Divine TEACHER: being the Recorded Sayings of our Lord 
Jesus Curist, during His Ministry on Earth. New YorK: 
T. WuirraKeErk, 2 BrBLE House. $1.00, 


This book offers “ simply a collection of the recorded oral teach- 
ings of our Lord during His Ministry on earth, with no more of 
connecting narrative than is necessary to explain the occasions of 
the Sayings.” The miracles and parables are collected each under 
their respective headings, and this is a valuable feature of the book. 
It is interesting and suggestive to note how few words our Lord 


spake in working his miracles. And it is very useful to be able to 


study the parables thus brought together in one body. 
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CONGREGATIONAL Worsuip. By A. J. Gordon, Pastor of the 
Clarendon Street Church, Boston: Youne & BARTLETT. 
16mo. pp. 120. 1875. 


It is somewhat strange to find a Baptist minister advocating 
liturgical worship, responsive reading and singing, the worship of 
giving, and the congregational Amen, but it is a significant sign of 
the times. Mr. Gordon writes without reference to our Prayer 
Book, and proves to his own satisfaction, and we trust to the satis- 
faction of his readers, as he most certainly does to our own, that the 
principles which underlie the system of the Church’s worship are 
both scriptural and practical, It is an excellent little book of its 
kind, and can be read with instruction even by Churchmen. 


Bisnop SEABURY’s CoMMUNION-OFFICE, /2eprinted in fac simile, 
with an Historical Sketch and Notes by the Rev. Samuel Hart, 
M. A. New York: T. Wauairraker, No. 2 Brste House. 
1874. Price T5e. 


The publisher deserves the thanks of all who are interested in 
Liturgical studies for giving us this reprint. The Historical sketch 
by Mr. Hart adds greatly to its value, tracing for us the way in 
which our own Liturgy was made more conformable to those of 
the Ancient Church, than is the English. On page 58 is an.inter- 
esting table showing the variations in order of the several com- 
munion Offices in the English language. 





SERMONS ON THE CATHOLIC SACRIFICE AND SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH IT: by Berdmore Compton, Vicar of All Saints, Margaret 
Street. Rivinetons, Lonpon; Port, Youne & Co., New 
York. 1875. pp. 292. 
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THE ONE OFFERING: A Treatise on the Sacrificial Nature of the 
Eucharist, by the Rev. M. F. Sadler, author of “ Church 
Doctrine,—Bible Truth,” etc. Lonpon: GrorGE BELL AND 
Sons. New York: Port, Youna & Co. 1875. pp. 192. 
$1.00. 


This little treatise by the well-known author of “Church Doc- 
trine,—Bible Truth,” was received too late for the extended notice 
its importance deserves. We can only say now that they who 
wish to read in a concise form all that can be said in favor of the 
highest views of the Eucharist held by Churchmen will find it put 
forth very ably and clearly in this book. It really contains the 
matter of several voluminous volumes condensed into one small 
one. 





LirE AND CoRRESPONDENCE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, D. D., Jis- 
sionary of the Church of England in Connecticut, and first 
President of Kings College, New York. By FE. Edwards 
Beardsley, D. D., Rector of St. Thomas’ Church, New Laven. 
Second Kdition. New York: Hurp & Houventon. 


THE History OF THE EpiscopaL CHURCH IN CONNECTICUT, 
From the Settlement of the Colony to the Death of Bishop 
Brownell: by FE. Edwards Beardsley, D. D., Rector of St. 
Thomas’ Church, New Ilaven. 2 Vols. Third Edition. New 
York: Hurp & Hovueuron. 


We hope to be able in a future number to give to these volumes 
fitting notice. Itis gratifying to see that a third edition of the 
History has been issued. 


Out oF THE Bopy: A ScripruraL Inquiry. By James 8. 
Pollock, M.A., Incumbent of St. Alban’s, Birmingham. 
Rivinetons, Lonpon. Porr, Youne & Co., New York. 
1875. pp. 256. 
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PuitosopHy OF TRINITARIAN DocrrINE: A Contribution to 
Theological Progress and Reform, by Rev. A. G. Pease, Lut- 
land, Vt. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street. 1875. pp. 183. 


A Book or Lrrantes, Merricat anv Prosx, with an Evening Ser- 
vice and Accompanying Music, arranged under the Musical 
Editorship of W. S. Hoyte &e. Lonpvon: Rivinerons. New 
York: Porr, Youne & Co. 1875. 


Report oF THE Prockeprnes AT THE Revun1ION ConFrERENCE held at 
Bonn, on September 14, 15 and 16, 1874. Translated from the 
German of Professor Reusch by E. M. B., with a Preface by 
H. P. Liddon. Tur Same. pp. 105. 


Snort Sermons on THE Psatms in ToErr Orper, Preached in a 
Village Church, by W. J. Stracey, M. A., Rector of Oxhead, 
and Vicar of Buxton, Norfolk, &c. Psalms I1-XXV. Tue 


Same. pp. 278. 


Tue Cottecrep Works or THE LATE Mito Manan, D. D., in three 
Volumes. Edited, with a brief memoir, by John Henry Hop- 
kins, S.T. D. New Yorx: Port, Youne & Co. 1875. 


Tur ArnaNnastan Creep, an Kxamination of Recent Theories re- 
specting its date and Origin, &e., by G. D. W. Ommanney, M. 
A., Curate of Whitchurch, Somerset. Tur Samy, pp. 378. 


Morntne Nores oF Pratse: A Series of Meditations upon the 
Morning’ Psalms, ke., by Lady Charlotte-Maria Pepys. New 
Edition. Tur Same. pp. 116. 


Qurer Moments: A Four Weeks’ Course of Thoughts and Medita- 
tions before Hvening Prayer and at Sunset, by Lady Charlotte- 
Maria Pepys. New Edition, Tar Same. pp. 140. 


Tue Sexes THRouGHOouT Nature: by Antoinette Brown Black- 
well. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1875. pp. 240. 


THE Krys OF THE CREEDs. NEw York: G. P. PutTNaAm’s 
Sons, Yourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street. 1875. 
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NATURAL AS WELL AS SUPERNATURAL 
QUALIFICATIONS REQUISITE FOR SUC- 
CESS IN THE WORK OF THE 
MINISTRY. 


I do not propose to write about those studies prescribed as pre- 
paratory to ordination, though of course fully admitting how es- 
sential they are to a due preparation for the work of the ministry. 
Nor do I intend to urge the necessity of having right and worthy 
views of the nature, duties and responsibilities of the Holy Office, 
and ef entering upon it with earnestness and singleness of pur- 
pose, with a deep feeling of humility, and yet a strong conviction 
of a Divine call. 

But what I would now say is suggested chiefly by this fact, viz. 
that among those who have completed with credit the appointed 
curriculum of study; who, so far as man can judge, are not defi- 
cient in the graces of a true Christian character ; who have been 
declared “ apt and meet for their learning and godly conversation 
to exercise their ministry duly, to the honor of God and the edify- 
ing of the Church”; who have sought, and received, if they 
sought aright, the enabling grace proffered and bestowed in ordi- 
nation ; there are too many who are not successful in the ministry, 
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who do not find a sphere of labor, vast as is the field, where their 
ministrations are at once acceptable and profitable. I do not refer 
to those who have so far forgotten the significance and sacredness 
of their ordination vows as to decline work save under certain 
coveted worldly and social conditions—or to those who, notwith- 
standing their professions, never had any higher aim than their own 
self-aggrandizement—but to men who sought the ministry with 
worthy motives, with high hopes, with a fair prospect before them 
of success, who are still in the vigor of their manhood, who are 
willing to work wherever they shall be invited and can be main- 
tained, and whom yet Bishops, erying out for helpers, cannot 
employ. 

Now it is true that in no other branch of the Church are the 
conditions of ministerial success so many or so difficult as in our 
own. It is true also that our present parochial and voluntary sys- 
tem opposes many obstacles to the fair trial of the capacity and 
worth of an individual clergyman. It is true that the oftice of the 
Diaconate has practically disappeared from among us, and that 
our young men are hurried into Priest’s work before being invested 
with the authority of the Priest, or qualified, under wise direction 
and by exercise in the inferior office, to undertake the functions 
of the higher office; and that the reputation and influence of even 
the best, often suffer for many subsequent years from the effects of 
errors or indiscretions resulting solely from lack of experience or 
imperfect instruction. It is also possibly true that the teach- 
ings and training of our theological schools are not as complete 
as they might well be with reference to the actual conditions un- 
der which the work of the clergy is to be undertaken. All this 
may serve to account in some measure for the fact to which I have 
alluded, that there are among us many worthy, educated men, in 
Holy Orders, unemployed, though desirous of employment in their 
proper work. But admitting all this, success, if achieved at 
all, must be achieved under these same circumstances, on account 
of which some have failed; and what I would attempt at this 
time is to indicate what is necessary, over and above a sufticiency 
of sound learning, and purity of motive, and reality of religious 
character, and the grace which may be expected in ordination, 


to attain success. 
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When I speak of success in the work of the Christian ministry, 
I mean of course the accomplishment of that for which the am- 
bassadors of Christ are sent forth, the conversion of sinners and 
the edification of the Church. It is not success to gain the 
applause of men, to obtain a reputation for learning, or intellect- 
ual brilliancy, or social attractiveness. It is not success to secure 
a comfortable settlement in a wealthy parish. To convince the 
unbelieving, to humble the impenitent, to reclaim the wandering, 
to build up the faithful from spiritual infancy to the perfection of 
Christian manhood, constitute the true functions of Christ’s minis- 
ters, and only in doing these can they fulfil their mission. If they 
are not seeking, above all things else, with all fidelity, and with 
all earnestness to do these, they are dishonoring their vocation and 
endangering their own souls. If they are not efic/ent in these, if 
they are not actually accomplishing in some measure these objects 
for which alone the Church herself exists, or has any reason to 
exist, they are useless as agents of the Church. I say not that 
because of this infticiency they will be finally disowned by the 
great Head of the Church-—that will not be the case, unless they 
have failed through slothtulness, or unwatchfulness or anfaithful- 
ness—but nevertheless they do fail, and sadly as laborers are 
needed, none such are desirable. I hasten to admit also and to 
attirm, if need be, that for the accomplishment of this work the 
human agent is naught without the co-operation of the Holy 
Spirit ; that the Spirit alone can convince the world of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment; that men are washed, sanctified, 
justified, by the Spirit of God, if they ever experience those ben- 
efits, and that only through the Spirit are they builded together 
for an habitation of God, or can they grow in grace and divine 
knowledge, and attain unto the perfection of holiness. For the 
minister of Christ to forget this would be to forget sword and 
staff—to go forth upon his mission utterly unprepared and inca- 
pable, with absurd and sinful inconsideration, with no ground of 
confidence, with no hope of success. For he who thus forgets or 


ignores his dependence upon the promised gift of the Holy Ghost 


and the power which He should bestow, forfeits all claim to that 


divine assistance, and, left to his own weakness and disowned of 
God for his pride and folly, can neither “himself,” nor 


“ce ’ 


save’ 
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“them that hear” him. Though Paul plant and Apollos water, it 
is still God alone who giveth the increase. 

But this great truth does not alter the fact that such men as 
Paul and Apollos and Cephas and John were agents in the Divine 
economy for the establishment and extension of the infant Church. 
Nor can it be affirmed that results such as were attained through 
their instrumentality may at any time be expected to follow the 
labors of men lacking their special natural as well as spiritual 
endowments. We cannot think that the original Apostles were 
chosen by our Lord without regard to some discerned natural fit- 
ness in them for the work which should be assigned to them,—a 
certain meetness to become the agents of Christ and instruments 
of the Holy Ghost for dispelling the darkness of error and diffus- 
ing the light of heavenly truth, for breaking down the strongholds 
of Satan and establishing on earth the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

Jan we think that another than such an one as Saul of Tarsus 
could have become a St. Paul to the Church? It is written in- 
deed that our Lord “ when He ascended up on high, led captivity 
captive, and gave gifts unto men: and He gave some apostles,” 
&c., that is, He gave to some apostolic gifts, and to others pro- 
phetical gifts, and to others the gifts proper to an evangelist, and 
to others the gifts needful to the work of a pastor and teacher. 
But while it thus becomes plain enough that special and diverse 
gifts were necessary for the exercise of such functions, it is not to 
be inferred that these special enabling gifts were thus distributed 
without regard to the existing characteristics of the recipient ; that 
they were designed or adequate to supply all natural defects ; or 
that natural qualities and endowments, and all previous training 
and acquisitions were hereafter to be of no value and have no de- 
termining effect upon the career or influence of the particular apos- 
tle, or prophet, or evangelist, or teacher. Every apostle received 
the gifts of an apostle, but every apostle did not thereby become 
a St. Peter or a St. John, either in character or influence. Each left 
his distinct personal impress upon the Church, and the work 
which each could do was still largely affected, its nature and ex- 
tent largely determined, by his personal characteristics. We per- 
haps cannot judge whether the Church has lost or gained by reason 
of the physical defects and alleged slowness of speech of St. Paul, 
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seeing how his spirit was chastened and to what heights he often 


rose in his efforts to overcome these disadvantages. But no careful 
student of his career or of his writings can fail to see how frequently 
and how considerably his success was attributable to those quali- 
ties and methods by which men in every age and of every class 
and calling acquire influence and achieve their purpose among 
their fellowmen. And it was because he possessed these qualities 
and was skilled in these methods, that he was found and called of 
God, as one who, receiving the super-added gifts of an apostle, 
could do that wonderful work among the Gentiles unto which he 
should be sent. 

There is not space nor is it needful for me to further illustrate 
my meaning. What I would say is first this, that in the work of 
the ministry, although the results sought are super-natural and can 
be effected by no mere human power, yet those intellectual and 
moral qualities and faculties which we are wont to call natural (but 
which proceed frem the same source as the highest spiritual en- 
dowments), whereby men ordinarily win the confidence, and gain 
the hearts, and move the wills of their fellows, are so important a 
factor, that the possession or lack of them may determine the 
issue. And therefore, secondly, that no man not possessing these 
faculties and qualities in some considerable degree, should be re- 
garded as called of God to the ministry of the Church, however 
strong his desire thereto, or however blameless his character or 
unquestionable his piety. One lacking these may be a good man, 
earnest, sincere, devout, learned; such a man cannot live and 
labor in vain, he will be useful, he may be invaluable in his 
proper place, but his proper place is not among those who are 
commissioned as leaders, for he can never be a leader, and if the 
functions of a leader be assigned him he will fail. There is no 
evidence that God ever dispensed with these qualities in the ap- 
pointment of his ambassadors where they were appointed directly 
‘by Himself. But on the other hand there is abundant evidence 
that they are practically indispensable for success in the ministry. 

I know that much may be said, and many examples adduced to 
limit if not to contravene the truth of these statements. The 
presence in a high degree of some of the qualities to which I refer 
may largely supplement the lack of others; intensity of re- 
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ligious convictions and eminent spirituality of character seem 
often to fulfil all necessary conditions ; these natural qualities 
are sometimes so developed and become so conspicuous under 
the increasing influence of Divine grace upon the heart and 
the stimulus of a lofty spiritual aim, that they may appear 
to have sprung up or to have been conferred as new endowments 
where they were quite wanting before, therefore there is always 
ground for hope that even the most unpromising of those admitted 
to Holy Orders may be useful. But nevertheless the general 
truth of my declarations is so unquestionable that in making them 
I should have thought myself uttering mere truisms, were it not 
that the considerations which I have urged are in fact so com- 
monly overlooked by those who have before them the question ot 
entering the ministry, or who are called upon to advise and direct 
others in the determination of that question. Is it too broad an 
assertion that parents or personal friends will often advise a young 
man to seek the ministry only or chiefly because the well-meaning 
and pious, but rather sluggish or sickly or unaspiring and feeble- 
witted youth seems unlikely to succeed in another vocation / Just as 
other parents often exercise their influence and even their authori- 


ty to deter a son, vigorous, active, intelligent, from entering the 


ministry, although the Spirit of God has disposed and inclined 
his heart thereto, because wealth cannot be accumulated, nor a 
wordly ambition gratified in that vocation. If we condemn the 
latter for wickedly resisting Ged, we should condemn the former 
also for their folly and cruelty. 

Even Bishops, under the pressure of a great need for more co- 
laborers or too easily yielding to the wishes of an applicant or 
too distrustful of their own judgment, suffer those to become can- 
didates for Holy Orders, and finally ordain them, who have ex- 
hibited but few of the qualities which would promise success in 
another calling. And what is the result? Why just what we 
see, that nearly every Bishop has or has had within his jurisdic- 
tion clergy, and not superannuated clergy or men of sullied or 
questionable reputation or imbecile or self-seeking but; men 
whom he would acknowledge, and in his inmost heart feel, to be 
worthier than himself before God, able and willing to work, of 
competent learning, of marked ability or attainment, it may be, 
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in some direction, yet for whom and with whom he can do noth- 


ing. He has sought in every possible way to serve them, and the 


Church through them ; he has commended them to this and that 
parish ; he has placed them in various missions, but always with 
the one result of dissatisfaction to the people, and vexation to 
himself. He has been slow to believe that the fault is in the un- 
fortunate clergymen, his sympathies are strongly enlisted for 
them, he feels in a manner responsible for them. He sees plainly 
enough that if the people had higher views of the sacred office, 
and a fuller appreciation of the benefits which the hum- 
blest minister of Christ, whatever his defects as a man, can 
bring them, the difficulty would be removed. But this change he 
cannot accomplish for the emergency, and therefore he is forced 
to the conclusion that letters dimissory and a parting benedic- 
tion are the best that he can bestow upon his worthy brethren. 

Now what is the secret of this sad career? It is unquestiona- 
bly in the failure or refusal to recognize the fact that neither a 
divine commission, nor the promise of supernatural assistance, nor 
the truth that the end to be sought in the work of the ministry 
is unattainable by mere human means and methods, exempt him 
who undertakes that werk from the necessity of fulfilling the or- 
dinary condition of success, or supply the lack of those mental or 
moral qualities in which lies the power to fulfill those conditions, 
it is a strange notion, leading to strange courses, and very unde- 
sirable results, that these conditions may be disregarded and that 
success in the ministry is quite independent of them, or that the 
ambassador of Christ is not bound to heed them. 

The minister of Christ is indeed restrained by every considera- 
tion, (and by none more strongly than the certainty of defeating 
thereby the very end which he seeks), from resorting to those 
means and methods whereby unscrupulous men of the world 
often seck to accomplish their unworthy purposes. Simplicity 
and godiy sincerity, an ardent love of the truth, unswerving ree- 
titude, unselfishness, meekness, all those virtues which go to make 
up the distinct character of a Christian man, these must be cher. 
ished, cultivated, exhibited, and all that opposes, tarnishes, or is 
inconsistent with them must be shunned and abhorred by him 
who would labor successfully to bring men to Christ, or to build 
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them up in Him. Andas the minister of the Church is held by the 
necessity of being himself what he would have others become, of 
“taking heed to himself as well as to the doctrine,” so he is also re- 
stricted in his mode and sphere of operation by the positive laws and 
regulations of the Church ; and that not only because of his vow of 
obedience, but by the consideration, which should have equal 
weight with him, that those laws and regulations represent the 
collective wisdom of the Church and the experience of many gen- 
erations. But, if the young minister has energy, force of will, 
some insight into the motives of human action, a sympathetic 
temperament, social tastes and cultivation, some practical knowl- 
edge of affairs, sound reasoning powers, readiness and persuasive- 
ness of speech, and above all, what I am tempted to designate as 
the supreme endowment, since it seems to be the rarest among 
the clergy—common sense—he has great cause for thankfulness 
and will find abundant and legitimate use for this part of his 
equipment in the work which lies before him. 

And let this be added: That as the duty of praying for our 
daily bread, and of acknowledging that it is God’s gift, does not 
remove or even lessen the necessity of laboring for it, and as 
every man must work as well as pray for his own salvation, .so 
the man of God, praying incessantly for the salvation of those 
entrusted to his spiritual oversight, and giving God the glory for 
every blade and leaf and ripened ear, must not only labor, but 
labor as if all depended upon the strength of his mere human arm, 
upon his own unaided judgment, watchfulness and diligence. In 
his teaching he should not only teach the truth, but so teach it as 
if it rested with him alone, in the strength of his arguments, in 
the persuasiveness of his accents, in the earnestness of his appeals 
to win men toits acceptance, and bend their wills into conformity 
with its demands. In pastoral work he should so seek to gain 
the confidence of his people and thereby an influence over them, 
should be so mindful of their individual needs, so studiously ob- 
servant of their individual traits, so tender and cautious in admon- 
ition, so ready to recognize and encourage earnestness of effort, so 
patient with ignorance, prejudice, misjudgment, as if the whole 
moulding of their spiritual character were to be effected only by such 
means. God will bless such a faithful use of ordinary means, for 
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thus it is His will to accomplish his gracious and wondrous purpose 
in the salvation of men. But it is vain to look for and entreat 
His blessing, and it is folly to expect it, if we use them not. 

When the Lord appeared to the youthful Solomon, in a dream 
by night, and said, “Ask what I shall give thee?’ His answer was, 
“QO Lord, my God, thou hast made thy servant King instead of 
David my father: and I am buta little child, I know not how to 
go out or come in, and thy servant is in the midst of a great peo- 
ple which thou hast chosen, a great people that cannot be counted 
for multitude. Give, therefore, thy servant an understanding 
heart to judge thy people, that I may discern between good and 
bad; for who is able to judge this thy so great a people. And 
it pleased the Lord, that Solomon had asked this thing. And 
God said unto him, Because thou hast asked this thing and hast 
not asked for thyself long life, neither hast asked riches for thy- 
self, nor hast asked the life of thine enemies, but hast asked for 
thyself understanding to discern judgment, behold, I have done 
according to thy words: lo, I have given thee a wise and an un- 
derstanding heart, so that there was none like thee before thee, 
neither after thee shall any arise like unto thee.” Wisdom was 
conferred, because wisdom was asked. The supernatural gift 
was bestowed to supplement the natural endowment already ex- 
hibited. The very prayer of Solomon indicated the possession of 
that wise discernment which, above all else, is needed in the ad- 
ministration of a kingdom. By this he saw what he needed, and 
seeing, he prayed to the “author and giver of every good and 
pertect gift,” and praying, received in overflowing measure. Never 
was the wisdom of Solomon more conspicuous, by no other token 
could it more evidently have appeared that he was called of God 
to be a King than in the choice which he made for himself among 
the proffered gifts of God on his assumption of that office. 

A more tremendous responsibility is imposed upon the hum- 
blest minister of Christ than Solomon was called to assume; he 
is charged with a higher trust, and for the due discharge of it he 
needs especially and in large measure, the gift of practical, ad- 
ministrative wisdom. Therefore, when the Apostles would or- 
dain the first Deacons, their bidding to the company of believers 
was, “ Look ye out amoug you seven men of honest report, full 
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of the Holy Ghost, aad wisdom, whom we may appoint over this 
business.” 

If we are wise enough to appreciate the importance of this 
gift for the work which lies before us, and humble enough to per- 
ceive that we lack it, and can ask “ in faith, nothing wavering,” of 
Him “ who giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth not,” it 
shall be given us, in accordance with that law “ Unto Him that 
hath shall be given, and heshall have more abundance.” But if 
we think either that it may be dispensed with, or that we have it 
already in sufficient measure, or that it is to be sought only or 
chiefly in the counsels of those as little experienced as ourselves, 
our administration in the Kingdom of Christ and its results will 
probably be more like those of Rehoboam than those of Solomon. 

Consider once more what the minister of Christ has to do, Not 
only to proclaim the truth, but to persuade men to accept and 
live by it; and to effect this not only with those who are already 
disposed to receive and welcome it, but with those who are indif- 
ferent or even gainsayers and opposers. Not only to instruct those 
who recognize his authority and willingly submit themselves to 
his guidance, but by some means to gain the recognition and win 
the confidence of those who will at the outset scoff at his claim of 
authority and regard his most earnest and affectionate pleadings 
for the cause of truth and of their own eternal interests, as mere 
professional efforts. Consider that he is to seek to bring to the 
consideration and desire ot hearing Divine things those who are now 
completely engrossed by earthly objects, as well as to lead on to a 
higher and fuller knowledge of Divine mysteries, those whose affec- 
tions are already set on the things which are above. Consider well 
with how many different classes and conditions of persons he has 
to deal in a single flock, different in temperament, in character, 
in education, in social standing, yet all having an equal claim 
upon his care—none of them to be overlooked—and each requiring 
some distinct treatment. There are many causes external and 


internal to keep them apart, to create jealougies, alienations, or 
indifference, but it is the minister’s part and duty to bring them 
to recognize and love cach other as brethren, to work together 
for Christ and His Church, to engage in the hearty and harmo 
nious exercise of their various gifts for the edification of the 
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body of Christ. Ah, what depth of personal convictions, what 
fervor of spirit, what purity of character, what simpleness of mo- 
tive, what wisdom, and prudence are needed: tor such a work. 
Yet this, in all its essential features, must be the work of every 
pastor. He must thus plant and water, or he may not expect the 
increase from God’s hand. The marvel is not that some fail, 
but that so many succeed. God be praised for the good ground of 
contidence which we have that they, who fully recognize their de- 
pendence on Him, duly employ all their gifts and faculties in His 
service, and who seek continually for new supplies of grace 
and wisdom, will be both faithful and profitable servants, and will 
finally receive the glorious reward of those who “ turn many to 


righteousness.” 


Hl. A. NEELY. 








ST. JOHN VI. AND THE EUCHARIST. 


On the question whether the discourse of Jesus in the Sixth 
Chapter of St. John’s Gospel relates to the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper, very different opinions have been held by commentators 
and theologians. Some assert that it contains no intended refer- 
ence whatever to the Eucharist. Others maintain that it relates 
exclusively to thatordinance. And others, again, adopt the exclu- 
sive views of neither of the two parties above mentioned. 

But those two parties, while standing in direct opposition to each 
other in what they respectively assert, are yet for the most part in 
profound agreement in ene particular, namely, in appealing to the 
Ancient Fathers to decide the issue. Both parties take stand on 
the Fathers. Each asserts that it has the Fathers on its side. Each 
strives to make its assertion good. And how the poor Fathers are 
tortured! If any one wishes to know completely and exactly all 
their sufferings, he must go through with al] the volumes that have 
been put out on each side. 

But if he reads only those of Whitby and Claggett on one side, 
and of Johnson and Wilberforce on the other, he will get a suffi- 
cient notion of what the Fathers have had to endure—what extor- 
tions, and contortions, and distortions! He will see what may be 
done with a Father in the way of getting out of him what is 
wanted of him—by first putting it into him and then drawing it 
out of him. And then, too, the reasonings employed by the dis- 
putants in making the language of a Father mean what his inter- 
preters wish it to mean, will afford lively examples of nearly every 
known fallaey—things distinct confounded, things different identi- 
fied, and things identical distinguished, with all sorts of “ begging 
of the question,” and “ mistake of the question,” ete.,—by which 
pleasant processes the Fathers are made by one set of interpreters 
to say yes, and by the other set to say no, to the self-same question | 
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In short he will get an agreeable lesson in the art of proving ali: 
quid ex aliquo. 

This representation may perhaps be somewhat exaggerated ; but 
it would take more time to reduce it to the dimensions of exact 
justice than it is worth while to give to the matter now. The two 
parties of disputants to whom we have referred, are specially inter- 
ested in the question before us by reason of the views they respect- 
ively hold on the Eucharist. And each party tries to get the 
Fathers on its side, from a notion that the consent of the Fathers 
is in some way a decisive authority. 

Now one may have all proper deference for the Fathers, without 
holding that their opinions, whether individually expressed or col- 
iectively gathered, are, ipso facto, entitled to be regarded as of au- 
thoritative force. 

There is a right use of the Fathers and there is a wrong one. 
To refer to the Fathers as holders of opinions is one thing; to refer to 
them as historical witnesses is another thing. The personal opinions 
of the Fathers as such may be of no authority, and yet these Fath- 
ers may be very credible witnesses to a fact. Then, again, their 
mere personal opinions, without being testimony directly or in 
form, may beso indirectly—may contain, that is, historical evidence 
reasonably sufficient to decide a question of fact—may in some 
cases constitute important and necessary links in a chain of deci- 
sive evidence. Thus it is upon the Fathers, whether as direct or in- 
direct’ witnesses, rests our belief in the apostolical origin of the 
practice of Infant Baptism, of the observance of the Lord’s day, as 
also in the authenticity of the canonical books of the New Testa- 
ment, which things lie either entirely outside of Holy Writ, or 
cannot be undeniably established by it alone, in which latter case 
the opinions of the Fathers—taken as witnesses— may be reasona- 
bly valid even on a question purely of the true meaning of a pas- 
sage of Holy Writ; only under the condition, however, that they 
are sufficient evidence to a consent of opinion prevailing in the 
Church from the apostolic age. 

Such a resort to the Fathers is the right use of them. In such 
a use of them they may be found valid for the establishment of a 
true historical tradition, and may in reason have a rightful decisive 


foree. 
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But to take their personal opinions as authoritative merely as 
opinions, is a very different thing; and it is an especially wrong 
use of them to cite them as decisive authority on a question of in- 
terpretation of Holy Writ. What authority reasonably binding our 
faith is there in the mere personal opinion of any Father or of all 
the Fathers collectively, as to the mere question of the meaning of 
a passage of Holy Writ? None whatever, unless it can be proved 
by historical evidence outside the sacred text that the opinion was 
derived from a Divinely inspired source. The most perfect consen- 
sus of Patristic opinions on the meaning of a passage of the Bible 
is not in itself necessarily a sufficient reasonable proof that the in- 
terpretation was derived from the apostles by a true historic tradi- 
tion. The tradition must (as I have said) be established on 
historical grounds. 

On the question as to the intention of our Lord’s discourse in 
John vi, there is no consent of Patristic opinions in support of 
either of the contradictory assertions made by modern commenta- 
tors and theologians. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius (both of 
them contemporaries of the Apostles), speak of the Eucharist as an 
ordinance instituted by Christ, but neither of them makes any ref- 
erence or allusion whatever to John vi. And as to the Fathers 
that came after them, Dean Alford, whose learning, exactness and 
fairness give great weight to what he says, puts down Origen and 
Basil as among those who deny that there is any intended reference 
by our Lord in this discourse to the Holy Communion, and Chrys- 
ostom, Cyril and Theophylact among those who assert that it refers 
exclusively to that sacrament. 

This is all that it seems worth while to say with respect to the 
assertion of John Johnson and Wilberforce, that “ our Lord’s words 
in Jobn vi are interpreted of the Holy Eucharist by well nigh every 
ancient writer, while there is not a single ancient writer by whom 
this interpretation is denied ;” and it is also all that it seems worth 
while to say with respect to the counter assertions of Claggett 
and Whitby; because, first, it is impossible to establish be- 
yond reasonable dispute the truth of either of those assertions ; 
and secondly, the opinions of the Fathers, whichever way they may 
go on the point in question, are all given by them as their own per- 
sonal interpretations, without any allegation on their part of any 
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other warrant for the truth of them than what they found in the 
words of Holy Writ; and finally it cannot be shown (nor is it, as 
far as I know, distinctly alleged), that their opinions, taken collect- 
ively, go to form any chain of evidence that gives them the force of 


an Apostolic tradition. 


Let us then look at the question whether there is a relation be- 
tween our Lord’s discourse in John vi and the Holy Eucharist, and 
of what sort it is, as a question purely of the interpretation of 
Holy Writ. Our right to form a personal opinion on the question 
is as just and reasonable as that of the Fathers. And in forming 
it, we have in several respects the advantage over them—particu- 
larly over the earlier ones before the New Testament was completed, 
and over allof them,in the matter of exegetical science. 

Proceeding in this way, without taking the Fathers as authorities, 
we shall find (if we care to look into them) that a great many of 
the Fathers express opinions which we shall take to be just and 
sound ones, and for their holding of which we shall find a very 
natural explanation in the same exegetical reasons as determine our 
own opinions. They lived and wrote after the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper as recorded in the Gospel history, and after the pub- 
lication of St. Paul’s account of it (1 Cor. xi: 2, 3), and his com- 
ment upon it (1 Cor. x:16). Nothing more natural, then, than 
that they should look back from this history and this comment to 
the discourse in John vi, and consider all three in mutual connec- 
tion—as we do or ought to do. 

And in regard to the opinions of modern commentators and theo- 
logians, it is proper enough to make the observation—and it may as 
well be made here as anywhere—that on the one hand a man may 
agree with Claggett and Whitby, and many of the Zwinglians, the 
Socinians, and so called Rationalists, in denying that our Lord’s 
discourse in John vi has any relation—any intended reference— 
to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and yet not find himself 
thereby in the least bound to agree with their views of its meaning; 
that is, may agree with them as to what the discourse does not re- 
late to in point of purpose, and yet not agree with them as to what 
it contains in point of doctrine; and on the other hand, a man may 
agree with such writers as John Johnson, Wilberforce, and others, 
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that this discourse has an intended, and even in one part of it a 
primary reference to the Eucharist, and yet by no means agree with 
them in holding, as they do, that the reference is exclusive. 

Now as a question of interpretation, the most natural way of pro- 
ceeding in determining the relation of this discourse to the Euchar- 
ist is, perhaps, to begin by a consideration of that ordinance—its 
history, and the doctrine contained in our Lord’s words at the in- 
stitution of it, together with St. Paul’s account and comment; and 
then take into consideration what may thereby be necessarily or 
reasonably determined as to the relation of John vi to the Kuchar- 
ist, and as to our Lord’s meaning and intention with reference to 
that ordinance. 

But the question may be taken up at the other end, and the 
meaning of John vi considered without regard to the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper—even indeed from the point of view of suppos- 
ing that ordinance never to have been instituted; for if any one 
should say that our Lord would never have delivered that discourse 
if he had not intended to establish at a future day the ordinance of 
the Lord’s Sapper, it is enough to remind him that such an asser- 
tion would be nothing but a begging of the very point in contro- 
versy between commentators and theologians: which is whether 
there is or is not, 7 the discourse itself, an inéended reference of 
some sort to the Lord’s Supper. 

On the part of those who hold that there is in this discourse such 
a reference, the briefest and best statement I have met with is 
that of Bengel, who says, that “Jesus purposely framed his words 
in such wise that they should then and always express, in proper 
terms, the spiritual fruition of Himself, but that, after the instita- 
tion of the Supper, they should further refer to that august mystery, 
For the very thing proposed in this discourse He afterwards con- 
ferred upon the Holy Supper; and the Sacrament is so momentous 
that it may well be thought that as Jesus foretold the treason of 
Judas in the 71st verse, and his own death in the 51st, so He fore- 
told the Holy Supper—which He most certainly cogitated within 
Himself while he was speaking a year before the institution of 
it—to the end that His disciples might remember that He had told 
them of it. The whole discourse has reference to the Holy Supper. 


Hence the separate mention of His Flesh and His Blood through- 
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out. For in the Passion the Blood was drawn out of the Body, 
and the Lamb was slain.’” 

Now as to this statement of Bengel’s, it may be admitted that 
“the very thing proposed in this discourse was afterwards con- 
ferred upon the Holy Supper.” 

No doubt, moreover, our Lord at the time of delivering the dis- 
course did intend to establish the very ordinance which a year 
afterwards He actually established. 

And He may have had reference to it in His own mind. It is 
quite impossible to demonstrate the contrary. But it is undeniable 
that the discourse itself contains no express reference to this ordi- 
nance, nor anything that by itself alone obliges us by necessary 
implication of its language to recognize any such intended refer- 
ence, nor even anything that amounts to the suggestion of it. St. 
John, who records the discourse, does not say that he understood 
it as containing either the expression or the implication or the sug- 
gestion of such a reference. The disciples and che multitude who 
heard it could not possibly have so understood it. 

But does it therefore follow that it contained no meaning, no 
doctrine which those who heard it did, or could or might reasona- 
bly have been expected more or less clearly to understand, or 
which at least we may and should understand—even apart from 
the question of a reference to the Eucharist ? 

Not at all. On the contrary, I think that if we interpret its 
language in harmony with other utterances of our Lord and of his 
disciples (excluding now those which relate to the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper), we shall find in it a great deal of doctrine of most 
profound and important significance. 


'T give Bengel’s Latin: 

Jesus verba sua scienter ita formavit, ut statim et semper per illa quidem de spiri- 
tuali fruitione sui agerent proprie; sed posthac eadem consequenter etiam in augus- 
tissimum Sante Coenai mysterum, quum id institutum foret, convenirent. Etenim ipsam 
rem hoc sermone propositam in Sanctam Coenam contulit; tantique hoe sacramentum 
est momenti ut facile existimari possit, Jesum, ut proditionem Jude (ver 71), et mor- 
tem suam in hoe versu (51), ita etiam Sanctam Coenam, de qua inter hie verba cer- 
tissime secum cogitavit, uno ante anno praedixisse, ut discipuli possent preedictionis 
postea recordari, Tota hae de carne et sanguine J. C. oratio Passionem spectat et 
cum ea Sanctam Coenam. Hine separata carnis et sanguinis mentio constanter. Nam 
in Passione sanguis ex corpore eductus est, Agnusque mactatus. 
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To the Jews who had followed him to Capernaum after the feed- 
ing of the five thousand, Jesus said: “ Labor not for the meat that 
perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto everlasting life, 
which the Son or MAN shall give unto you: for Him hath God 
the Father sealed.” with the seal of an undeniable commission. 
‘* What (they ask) shall we do” to get it—what “works of God,” 
what works acceptable to God and effectual to obtaining it shall 
we do? “This is the work of God,” replies Jesus, the work re- 
quired of you by God—“that you believe on Him whom the Father 
hath sent.” 

This language they understood at once as referring to his often 
proclaimed pretension to be the Son oF Gop. This is evident 
from their reply: “ What sign showest thou, that we may believe 
thee,” to be the Son of God with power to impart to us this spirit- 
ual food of eternal life ? 

“ What dost thou work?” “Our Fathers,” said they 
to what all the Jews held to be the great miracle recorded in their 
history—** Our Fathers did eat Manna in the desert, as it is said 
‘he gave them bread from heaven.’ What sign—of equal force to 
authenticate thy Divine pretension and to command our faith—dost 


referring 





thou show ?” 

To whom Jesus replies: “ The Manna that your Fathers did eat 
in the desert was not the true bread from heaven. But the bread 
which my Father giveth you zs that true bread. For the Bread of 
God is ruar wich cometh down from heaven and giveth life to 
the world'—not like the manna, a temporary support of the bodily 
life, but as I have just told you, a bread that endureth unto eternal 
life, and so a spiritual food to sustain a spiritual life.” 

Give us always this bread, cried some among his hearers. 

To which he answers: ‘I am that Breadof Life . . . For 
I came down from heaven” and give eternal life; and these two 
facts entitle Me to call myself the Bread of Life. 

*T am the Living Bread which came down from heaven : if any 
man eat of this bread he shall live forever: and the bread which I 
will give is my Flesh which I will give for the life of the world.” 








‘The English version of verse 33 is wrong; it should be “ The Bread of God is 
THAT (not HE) which cometh down from heaven.” Not till v. 35 does Jesus first say, 
“T am the bread of life.” So says Alford, note in loc., and rightly. 
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Then rose in loud murmurs from the crowd the question, “ How 
can this man give us his flesh to eat ?” 

To which his only reply is the reiterated assertion in still more 
startling terms : 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you, except ye eat the Flesh of the 
Son of Man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso 
eateth my Flesh and drinketh my Blood hath eternal life, and I 
will raise him up at the last day. For my Flesh is meat indeed, 
and my Blood is drink indeed. He that eateth my Flesh and 
drinketh my Blood dwelleth in me, and Iin him. As the living 
Father hath sent ine, and I live by the Father, so he that eateth me, 
even he shall live by Mz. This is the Bread which came down 
from heaven: not as your fathers did eat Manna and are dead, he 
that eateth of this Bread shall live forever.” 

Such is the answer Jesus gives to the Jews who referred him to 
the manna, demanding, ‘‘ What sign shewest thou, tlfat we may 
believe thee?” He declares himself to be the very antitype, in the 
highest spiritual sense, of the miracle they had referred to—to be 
in his own person afar more stupendous miracle than the manna, the 
supreme and most wonderful of all miraculous attestations from 
God to man. 

Such in substance is the general purport of our Lord*s discourse, 
taken as an argument in authentication of His Divine mission. 

But the conduct of His argument contains the disclosure of Di- 
vine doctrine of the profoundest import. 

I. We have the doctrine of the Divine nature of Jesus. He 
propounds Himself as the Son of God, co-eternal and co-equal with 
the Father. So the Jews understood His pretension. 

Il. We have also the doctrine of His Incarnation. He pro- 
pounds himself as the Son of Man—the Worp made Flesh. 

III. That He is the Life of the world, the only efficient cause of 
Eternal Life to the human race, which life He came to impart and 
to sustain. (The pronoun “ which” in v. 27 refers not to the word 
“meat,” but to the word “ life.”’) 

IV. That the gift and support of this life comes to the human 
race through His Humanity, as the Son of Man, the Word made 
Flesh. The Bread which I am and give is my Flesh, myself in 
the Humanity which I have assumed. 
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V. That this Divine benefit comes to mankind not merely from 
His assumption of our nature, and so becoming, in a general sense, 
the medium through which it flows, but specifically from His Hu- 
manity offered as a sacrifice on human behalf, and so implying His 
death. This idea runs all through the Gospels and Epistles; but it 
is sufficiently to be seen in this discourse. The words (v. 51): 
“The Bread that I will give is my Flesh, which I will give for the 
life of the world.” (uzép, on behalf of, for the procuring of) are 
enough to settle the point. And both Hebrew ideas and the usage 
of the New Testament language leave no room to doubt that for 
Christ to give his Flesh on human behalf is to give His life as ¢ 
voluntary offering, a sacrifice by death in order to procure the life 
of the world, and a sacrifice availing to procure it. Such a sacri- 
fice (like that of the lambs in the Hebrew sacrifice ) could be com- 
pleted only by the death of the Son of Man. And _ hence, doubt- 
less it is that Jesus uses the future tense in this Capernaum dis- 
course, and says “my Flesh which I wil give.” 

It is not necessary to propound any theory as to the rationale of 
this sacrifice—how it is that it avails to the life of the world. It is 
enough for our purpose to signalize it as an established fact that 
our Lord’s death was a sacrifice availing to that end. This fact— 
the nature and the purpose of His death—is asserted all through 
the New Testament; but the Aow of it is nowhere declared. With 
Bishop Butler I regard it asa transcendent fact—adopting none 
of the theories that have been propounded, and repudiating some of 
them as immoral and monstrous. But the fret itself, of Christ’s 
death as a sacrifice, and its purpose and effect, is something to be 
received and firmly held. 

And I make a special point of this idea being undeniably con- 
tained in the meaning of our Lord’s words in John vi., because it 
explains why, the Church, finding the same doctrine in the words 
used by Him at the subsequent institution of the Holy Supper, 
should in framing her formularies on that Sacrament, have incorpo- 
rated into them some of the language of the Capernaum discourse. 
Nothing more natural or correct—whether our Lord intended in 


that discourse a prophetic reference to the Sacrament or not. 
VI. We have (in v. 29) the declaration that faith in Christ is the 
condition of Eternal Life: ‘ This is the work of God, that ye be- 
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lieve on Him whom the Father hath sent.” This is the work re- 
quired by God in order to obtaining “the meat (Ap@ocrs, the food) 
which endureth unto everlasting life which the Son of Man shall 
give.” On this passage Schleiermacher remarks (vid. Alford’s N. 
T., p. 761): “I know not where we can find any passage, even 
in the writings of the Apostles, which says so clearly and signifi- 
cantly that all eternal life in men- proceeds from nothing else than 
faith in Christ.” 

Now Schleiermacher’s remark may be accepted as true, provided 
that by “eternal life in men” be understood not anything merely 
external to the soul, but something in the inmost state or disposi- 
tion of the soul itself, independent of time or circumstances; pro- 
vided, also, that when he says this life “ proceeds from nothing 
else than faith in Christ,” we are to understand him as asserting 
only that faith is the indispensable condition, subjectively necessary 
to the personal attainment of eternal life, and not at all denying 
that the sacrifice of Christ is the sole procuring cause of that life ; 
and provided, finalfy, that we are to understand him as admitting 
that this necessary saving faith is not a mere notion or conviction 
of the intellect, but a spiritual disposition of the sou]—the result 
of Divine grace and of the human will co-operating with it—which 
does not necessarily depend upon or imply an historical knowl- 
edge of Christ and His mediatorial work, bat may in its essence 
exist in uninstructed heathen souls, as an ¢mplicit faith which will 
unfold into an explicit faith whenever the light of Gospel instruc- 
tion may come to shine upon such souls. 

Thus construed, what Schleiermacher says is undoubtedly true; 
otherwise, not. 

VIL. We have, finally, (v. 51-58) the stupendous declaration : 
“ Except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of Man and drink His Blood, 
ye have no life in you.” The doing of this is proclaimed as the 
absolutely necessary condition in order to eternal life. 

Now as to the question of the meaning of this language. 

There is, in the first place, no room for the shadow of a doubt on 
the question What it is, objectively considered, that must be eaten 
and drunken. In the simplest, clearest and most decisive terms it 
is declared by Jesus that the thing to be eaten is His Flesh and the 
thing to be drunken is His Blood. 
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Nor, in the next place, is there any more room to doubt that, 
subjectively considered, it is an act of spiritual eating and drink- 
ing. Our Lord’s words (in verse 63) taken with His words else- 
where and with the words of His Apostles, are decisive on this 
point. And if we consider, too, the facts and conditions of the 
subject they relate to, we cannot doubt that it was our Lord’s spe- 
cial intention in the words of this discourse to exclude the notion 
of a literal, natural eating of His Flesh and drinking of His 
Blood in its corporeal substance, 

Nor, thirdly, is there any doubt or difficulty about the virtue, 
the beneficial effect and the nature and quality of the beneficial 
effect, of eating the Flesh and drinking the Blood of the Son of . 
Man. This is declared in the words of Jesus in this discourse to 
be: eternal life in the soul; resurrection at the last day (v. 54); 
dwelling in Christ and He in us, (v. 56) living by Him in the same 
way, oras truly and really, as He lived by the Father. 

These three things may be taken as decisively settled. 

3ut the final question, namely, in what thé spiritual eating and 
drinking of the Body and Blood of Christ consists—considered as a 
subjective, that is, an individual, personal act—is a question much 
more difficult to answer, and one that has been much disputed. 

But whatever we may be led to determine in the upshot of our 
consideration of this point, must we not lay aside at the outset 
such views as those of Grotius and the modern rationalistic wri- 
ters, namely, that the eating and drinking spoken of by our Lord 
in John vi. consists merely in accepting His teaching, assenting to 
the fact of His divine mission as a moral teacher, receiving 
Him as the exemplar of a God-like perfection of human 
nature, and endeavoring to imitate His life of goodness? Must 
not all these and such like views (ignoring, as they mostly do, the 
sacrificial idea so plainly announced by Jesus) be dismissed as an 
insufficient interpretation of our Lord’s words? Whatever those 
words may mean must they not mean something more than merely 
having notions and convictions about Christ, His mission, doctrine, 


precepts—and something more than merely making practical en- 


deavors at a moral conformity to His ethical instructions and ex- 
ample, as of one standing to us merely in the relation of moral 
sacher and guide? Is it strange that such views should be regarded 
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as inept and vapid when confronted face to face with the stupen- 
dous declaration of Jesus: “Except ye eat the Flesh of the [sac- 
rificed] Son of Man, and drink His Blood, ye have no life in you ?” 
Instead of explaining it, do they not explain it away ? 

There is a view which seems to rise into a higher plane. It 
takes our Lord’s words as a strong metaphorical expression, signi- 
fying the imbibing, becoming imbued with, and actuated by, 
the same spirit he was actuated by, namely, entire de- 
votion to the Father’s will and perfect  self-sacrificing love 
to mankind, This conception may _ be illustrated — and 
perhaps confirmed—by calling to mind that nothing is more fa- 
miliar among us than the metaphorical way of speaking in which 
we say of such or such a person that he has drunk into the very 
spirit of such or such another person—for instance, the poet 
Tennyson; and although we Occidentals are not accustomed 
to a like use of the other word, and do not speak of such an one as 
“eating” into the spirit of another, yet that word, as used by our 
Lord, is to be taken in the same sense; and thus the two words ta- 
ken together are the figurative expression of a great spiritual real- 
ity—the reality of a true, actual, personal participation in the spirit 
of Jesus, the self-sacrificed Son of Man, whereby we become such 
men as He, as man, was. 

Now undoubtedly our Lord’s words are the figurative expres- 
sion of a great spiritual reality. 

It is, moreover, undoubtedly true that the Eternal Life of the 
soul, in its inmost essence, consists in imbibing, becoming imbued 
with, and actuated by the same spirit as that of Christ, and so in a 
high spiritual sense becoming one with Him, and through Him one 
with the Eternal Father. 

But does this view reach the inmost core and kernel of the ques- 
tion? May it not be said that such a participation of Christ, such 
an imbibing of, becoming imbued with, actuated by His spirit, ex- 
presses the effect and not the act of eating and drinking His Body 
and Blood? Andif they are to be distinguished, how is the dis- 
tinction to be detined 4 

As to this I have only to say that I do not care to define any 
such distinction. However, any one may distinguish between them 
in point of thought, it isa mere abstract logical distinction. In 


ay 
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point of reality, they go ever together, the act and the effect are in- 
separably conjoined, 

For me it is enough to say on the one hand, that the eating and 
drinking in question is an act of personal participation in the spirit 
of Christ—an act accomplished, in every individual case, through 
the gracious agency of the Holy Ghost and through that faith 
which is at once a gift of grace and an act of the human will; and 
on the other hand, that, in the fulness of effect, it is a personal par- 
ticipation of the virtue, power, or benefit of whatever sort, which 
the mediation of Christ is the source of to man, and which the 
sacrificial death of Christ was the efficient procuring cause of 

This is as faras [dare go in the attempt at explanation. ‘To 
me it seems that in like manner as the efficacy of Christ’s sacrificial 
death is a transcendent fact, inexplicable by the human under- 
standing, so the fruition of it, in which He gives Himself to us and 
we feed on Hin, is a spiritual process lying beyond the sphere of 
analysis and logical comprehension, something to be embraced, so 
to say, as an intuition of the heart, rather than grasped by the un- 
derstanding. 

Thus far I have endeavored to interpret the meaning of our 
Lord’s discourse in John vi., without regard to the ordinance of 
the Eucharist. 

We have now very briefly to consider the relatione between the 
two. 

On the question of an intended reference in John vi. to the Eu- 
charist, the truth lies in a nutshell. Dean Alford I think has put 
it quite correctly : 

The question when cleared of inaccuracy in terms will mean, Is the subject here 
dwelt upon [i e, im John vi.] the same as that which is set forth in the ordinance of the 
Lord's Supper? And of this there can be surely nodoubt. To the ordinance itself 


there is here no reference, nor could there well have been any. But the spiritual ver- 


ity which underlies the ordinance is one and the same with that here insisted on, 


The correctness of this view can hardly be questioned. The doc- 
trine embodied in the Ordinance of the Holy Supper — in our Lord’s 
words, and in St. Paul’s account and comment — is the same as that 


contained in John vi.; and nothing is more natural and just than 
that the Church Catholic, in framing its formularies on the Euchar- 
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ist should take note of this sameness of doctrine and adopt much 
of the language of the Capernaum discourse as interpreting the 
meaning of His words at the institution of the Sacrament. 

No doubt then there is a relation between the doctrine embodied 
in the Eucharist and the words of John vi., 51-58. In John vi. 
our Lord expressly declares the necessity of eating His Flesh and 
drinking His Blood ; in his words at the subsequent institution of the 
Sacrament He implicitly recognizes it. In both the idea of sacrijice 
and of His death as a sacrifice, is recognized. His words at the institu- 
tion are susceptible of no other interpretation: “ My Body given /or 
you ( v7ép ): my Blood shed for you and for many for the 
remission of sins;” “ eat,” “drink.” And we, now looking back 
from these words to John vi., 51-58, recognize this identity of 
doctrine. 

There can be no doubt that what he proclaimed the necessity of 
in the Capernaum discourse may be and is spiritually done in the 
faithful reception of the Sacrament. Whatever is Divinely meant 


by the words “eating the Flesh, and drinking the Blood” of ou 


Lord, that is doubtless done by the faithful communiecant. With 
the sign goes the the thing signified — with the Sacramentum the 


res Sacramenti. The faithful communicant receiving the consecra- 
ted symbols is made “ partaker of His most blessed Body and 
Blood,” as our Church prays in the Communion Office. 

No doubt our Lord, when in John vi. He says, “ Except ye eat 
the Flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His Blood, ye have no 
life in you,” proclaimed a high generality of doctrine which finds 
a special and particular expression in the Sacrament of the Euchar- 
ist. This ordinance is not only a commemoration of the sacrifice 
of the Body and Blood of Christ, but a spiritual participation of it 
and of its benefits. It is to the faithful recipient a way of truly 
and really doing what our Lord in John vi. proclaimed the neces- 
sity of. But this gives no warrant for the notion that there is no 
other eating and drinking of the Flesh and Blood of the Son of 
Man except in the way of an actual reception of that Sacrament. 
For the selfsame thing which the holders of this notion allege to be 
done only by recipients of that Sacrament, our Lord expressly and 
most emphatically declares that every human being must do in 
order to have eternal life abiding in him, and whoever does it not 
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has no life in him. And if this can be done only by actual receiv- 
ing of the Sacrament, to what frightful conclusions we are driven. 
Of the one hundred and fifty thousand millions of human beings 
that have come into existence on the earth and passed away, the 
great majority have failed, through no fault of theirs, to find a 
share in the benefits procured for the whole race by the death and 
sacrifice of our Saviour Christ. And of the one thousand millions 
now alive on the earth, more than six hundred millions must like- 
wise fail. 

This is the inevitable consequence of asserting the reception of 
the Eucharist to be the on/y means of eating the Body and drink- 
ing the Blood of the Son of Man. There is no possible way of 
avoiding it except by denying that the eating and drinking of 
Christ’s Body and Blood is of universal necessity to salvation. 
But this is directly contradicted by our Lord’s express declaration. 

And how repugnant toall ideas of a just and good God to sup- 
pose Him making anything an absolute necessity for all men to do 
in order to salvation and eternal life, and yet not making it possible 
for all men to do it. . 

Therefore since he has undeniably made the eating of the Flesh 
and the drinking of the Blood of the Son of man a necessity for 
all men, we conclude that he has made it possible for all. We 
conclude then that there must be some other way for men’s souls 
to be made partakers of Christ’s Body and Blood, besides that of 
actually receiving the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

And so we doubt not that the Incarnation of the Eternal Word, 
and the death of the Son of Man, as of a lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world, have in some mysterious way procured for 
humanity the impartation of the grace of the Holy Spirit, whose 
working in the heart of humanity has made it possible for men in 
every age of the world to eat the Flesh and drink the Blood of the 
Son of Man, and so really to participate in the effect and benefit 
of a sacrifice dimly, or, it may be, notat all revealed to their knowl- 
edge and apprehension, Those on whom the light of the Gospel 
shines, and for whom the Sacrament of the Holy Supper is provi- 
ded in the Church by Divine appointment, are admitted to a state 


of higher privilege (as we naturally count privilege) than the rest 


of mankind—and with a corresponding responsibility, Why this 
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difference in point of privilege exists, we cannot tell. We have to 
refer it to God’s will and to presume a wisdom and goodness which 
we cannotexplain. This much we may be sure of—that the rest 
of mankind will not be made to suffer any spiritual eternal loss or 
detriment on account of their lack of any privilege which is en- 
joyed by men in Christian lands. On the contrary, by so much as 
our estimation of the necessity and benefits of the Christian Sacra- 
ments is exalted, by so much are we admonished to remember our 
Lord’s words: “Many shall come from the east and the west and 
shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom 
of Heaven; but the children of the Kingdom shall be cast out into 


outer darkness.” 


C. S. HENRY. 








THE SATIRES OF PERSIUS. 


Avutt Persn Friacer Sattrarum Liper, eum ejus Vita, vetere 
Scholiaste, et Isaaci Casauboni notis; una eum ejusdem Persiana 


Horatii Imitatione. Lven. Bar. : 1695. 


Tue Sarires or JuvenAL AND Perstius, with English Notes, partly 
compiled and partly original. By Charles William Stocker, 
DD. Loxvon : 1839. 


Juvenawis Et Perst Satira, with a Commentary by the Rev, A. 
J. Macleane, M.A. Lonvon: 1867. 


Tur Sartres or A, Perstus Fiaccus, with a Translation and Com- 


mentary by John Conington, M.A. Oxrorp: 1872. 
¥ OY goon, 


{very scholar feels it a duty to read and study the Satires of 
Horace and of Juvenal. The few fragments which have come down 
to us from their great predecessor, Lucretius, are so brief and so 
disconnected that we are forced to rest satistied with a slight 
knowledge of him. But why is it that Persius is so little read, 
although we have, as we suppose, nearly all of Satire that he ever 
wrote 4 He has been a popular author, and is still admired by 
those who study his works. Ilis popularity began at once, and it 
was by no means limited to his own age. Early Christian writers 
studied his Satires; he is quoted familiarly by Lactantius and 
Augustine ; and we are told that there is scarce one of his moral 
reflections or maxims of truth which does not reappear in the let 
ters and commentaries of Jerome.’ Bishop Burnet ventured to 


say of his second satire, that it might ‘‘well pass for one of the 


' Prof. Ramsay in Class. Dict. 
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best lectures in Divinity.” He is frequently quoted by writers of 
the middle age; and a few of his verses are among the Latin 
quotations which we most frequently meet.' It is matter of won- 
der that he is not oftener quoted, and that more persons cannot 
understand and appreciate allusions to his poems. 

For Persius stands in a peculiarly interesting position, and rep- 
resents a class of men whose habits and opinions we are glad to 
learn and read. He is the student-philosopher of the days of 
Nero. If Juvenal was the preacher who could stand on his pul- 
pit, surveying the crowd of rascals and of wretches who filled 
both high and low places at Rome, and with his seathing voice 
could denounce the sin of which he was an unwilling witness, 
Persius was the young thinker, trained to love the ways of divine 
philosophy, gazing out into the world long enough to confirm the 
ideas which his books had given him of human nature, and so 
saddened with the faults of judgment and of life on which he had 
looked, that he turned back to his books as the only teachers of 
true wisdom. He never knew of all the sin which Juvenal saw; 
he never felt the cruelty of Rome’s tyrants as it was exercised by 
Nero in the later years of his reign, and afterward by Domitian ; 
but he had learned what he thought to be the true path of life,choos- 
ing the narrow way which the right branch of the Samian letter’ 
pointed out ; and he saw that men about him either did not know 
of that way or did not choose it, and so ran into errors of judg- 
ment,’ into false ideas of the gods,‘ into idleness and shiftlessness,’ 
into lack of self-knowledge,° into false ideas of liberty,’ and into 
stingy avarice. And though, as we are told, he had not a ready 
pen, he felt it his duty to protest against the errors which were 
gaining ground about him, to show where was the right course 
of life and what was its only noble end, and to do something for 
the reformation of the times. And what if he has written rather 


in the atmosphere of the study than in that of the world? Would 


' For instance, iii. 35, ii. 83; i. 112 
*The Y or Y, by which Pythagoras illustrated the two paths which open before 
men; iii. 56; compare vy. 34, 


*Satire i. ‘Satire ii. ° Satire iii, ° Satire iv Satire v. “Satire vi. 
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you expect a boy not yet eight and twenty years old,’ to know all 
depths of wickedness and to find out a way for exposing them all 
to contempt and disgrace ? Would you expect a studiously dis- 
posed youth with a library of about seven hundred volumes at his 
hand,’ to get all his ideas of men and things from his own obser- 
vation ? Would you expect one who had studied Chrysippus and 
had beeu taught by Cornutus, to be altogether original in his 
methods? Or would you ask of this earnest youth that he should 
write in a style altogether free from mannerisms and from inflated 
and mixed tropes # Rather would you not be surprised to see him 
showing, not only a wide and careful study of literature, but alsoa 
profound insight into human nature and a knowledge of the ways 
of the world, and to find him an earnest teacher of morals as well 
as a satirist gifted with a keen sense of the ridiculous? Yet such 
aman was Persius. His style seems difficult to one who opens at 
his first page ; and we are told that its harshness and obscurity, 
while it has deterred many from reading his works, has added to 
the carefulness and the number of the annotations which have 
been made on the text, and to the admiration which those have 
felt who have been able to grasp and appreciate his meaning. But 
begin with the third satire and the fifth ; having read these with 
the aid of a good commentator, you will be willing to under- 
take some hard work in order to read the first and the others ; but 
then you will not find the work hard. There are some strange 
words ; it isoften very difficult to tell who the interlocutors are or 
with what purpose they are introduced ; and false figures of rhetoric 
may at times offend the taste ; but to have overcome such obstacles 
only adds to the pleasure which can be gained from the study. 
And it is evident, besides, that Persius could write in a perfectly 
pure and unaffected style ; as where, in words of which Virgil or 
Horace need not be ashamed, he tells Cornutus of the depth and 


reality of his love, and asks his old teacher to recall the gracious 


*Persius was born at Volaterrae in Etruria, Dec. 4, A.D. 34, and died at his estate, 


eight miles from Rome on the Appian Way, Nov. 24, A.D. 62. 


* He left so many as a legacy to Cornutus. 


* For a curious example see v. 115. 
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lessons which he had taught him, the long days of study and the 
suppers at early evening, their unity in labor and in rest, and ex- 
presses the conviction that one constellation, either Libra or 
Gemini, presided over their births.’ Comparing this passage with 
the greater part, for instance, of the first satire, in which some 
verses are professedly written in imitation of the then fashionable 
bombast,’ we are inclined to think that Professor Conington is 
right in supposing that “the style which his taste leads him to 
drop when he is not writing satire, is the style which his taste 
leads him to assume for satiric purposes.” “ He feels,”*continues 
the accomplished editor and critic, * that a clear, straight forward, 
everyday manner of speech would not suit a subject over which 
the gods themselves might hesitate whether to laugh or to weep. 
He has to write the tragi-comedy of the day, and he writes it in 
a dialect where grandiose epic diction and philosophical termin- 
ology are strangely blended with the talk of the forum, the gym- 
nasia, and the barber's shop.’” It is certain that where the sub- 
ject is the most distasteful to him, there he uses a style which is 
least pleasing to his readers; and, as we said, we are strongly in- 
clined to the belief that this is a mark of real skill and of genuipe 
art, which ripening years, had his life been spared, would have 
tempered into something which might have been the admiration 
of the world of letters. As it is, that boy, of whom his biographer‘ 
tells us he was “ most gentle in character, of maidenly modesty, 
beautiful in form, gifted with an exemplary affection towards his 
mother, his sister, and his aunt, discreet, and chaste,” wrote at the 
impulse of duty, from a full heart and a cultivated mind, verses 
which not only serve to show us the scope of thought among the 
philosophic observers of his day, but also teach lessons of life and 
inculeate maxiins of conduct to which all persons in all times will 


do well to give heed. The unfinished volume’ is valuable as an 


a 
ry. 30. 21. 93, 99. * Preface, p. xxxi. 
* The biography has been attributed to Suetonius and to Valerius Probus: but it is 
impossible to determine who wrote it. 
The abrupt close of the sixth satire perhaps contirms the statement of the 
biographer that the book was left untinished. Cornutus is said to have taken away 


some verses from the end. 
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index of character, as a picture of the times, and as a work of art. 
The student of the classics, the lover of philosophy, the Christian 
teacher, can ill afford to let the Satires of Persius lie upon the 


shelf unopened. 


We have spoken of Persius as a student of literature. It is : 
well-known fact that he uses many expressions which prove him 
to have been a “minute student” of Horace; and the learned 
Casaubon wrote a treatise on Persius’s imitation of [Lorace, citing 
many passages, some of which show the imitation and some of 
which do not, while at the same time he averred that to be true 
in this case which learned critics had said of the imitation of 
Homer by Thucydides: “ He that takes anything from another 
and uses it in his own way, makes what is taken his own.” The 
general truth of Casaubon’s statement is evident; and, as he says, 
every kind of imitation can be illustrated from the examples 
which he has collected. 

There is one of these imitations which we are able to trace back 
to what we may suppose to be its original, and which, being longer 
than most of the others, will serve very well to show the way in 
which the verses of our author were suggested by what he had read 
and studied. The Hunuchus ot Terence is, we are told, a transla- 
tion from Menander’s comedy of the same title, the names of the 
characters being perhaps changed. It opens with a scene in 
which Phzdria, the master, consults with Parmeno, his slave, 
whether he shall return to the mistress who had rejected him and 


whom he has determined to avoid in future: 


Puxp. And what then shall I do? not go? not now? 
When she herself invites me? Or wer’t best 
Fashion my mind no longer to endure 
Such wanton impudence ?—Shut out! recall’d! 
Shall 1 return? No, not if she implore me. 

Par. Oh brave! oh excellent! if you maintain it. 
But if you try, and can’t go through with spirit, 
And finding you can’t bear it, uninvited, 

Your peace unmade, all of your own accord, 
You come and swear you love, and can’t endure if, 
Good night! all’s over! ruin’d and undone; 


She'll jilt you, when she sees you in her power. 


PHap. You then, in time consider and advise! 
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Par. Master! the thing which hath not in itself 
Or measure or advice, advice can’t rule. 
In love are all these ills: suspicions, quarrels, 
Wrongs, reconcilements, war, and peace again; 
Things thus uncertain, if by reason’s rules 
You’d certain make, it were as wise a task ° 
To try with reason to run mad.’ 


Horace reproduces this passage in the famous satire in which 
he makes Stertinius maintain the doctrine of the Porch of Chry- 
sippus, that all mankind, except the wise man, are mad. The 
ideas and, in great part, the words of the comedian are trans- 
ferred to the Satirist’s hexameter, in a way which may be shown by 
the following translation. ‘ Let beginners compare this passage 
with Terence, and notice the art by which metres can be inter- 
changed in such passages as this.”’ But it would be untair not to 
notice as well the art by which the poet could use the passage so 
admirably to illustrate one phase of the doctrine which he is 
maintaining. 

We have attempted to make a version which, compared with the 
preceding, shall show the words and phrases in which the two 


Dp) 


authors agree. Jlorace is seeking to prove that lovers are mad: 


The excluded lover, 
How does he differ from the pettish boy, 
When he discusses whether he shall go, 
Where, though not called, he purposed to return, 
And clings to th’ hated threshold? “ What! not now? 
When she herself invites me? Or wer’t best 
To seek to end my grief? Shut out! reeall’d! 
Shall I return? No, not if she implore me.” 
But hear the servant, not a little wiser : 
‘* Master, the thing which measure or advice 
Hath not, by reason and by measure won't be ruled. 
In love these evils are: war, peace again; 
These things, almost as fickle as the wind 
And moving by blind chance, if one should strive 
Certain to make, it were as wise a task 


To try in some fixed manner to run mad.”* 





Terence, Eunuchus, I. 1, Coleman’s trans. 
950 


* Deering in loco. * Horace, Sat. II, iii. 259. 
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Now Persius, in his fifth Satire, is discoursing, more Stoico, of 
liberty. He shows, first, that true freedom is not conferred by 
any edict of the Preetor, that he is not free who does what he 
likes, so long as he is the slave of ignorance or idleness or avarice. 
To illustrate the truth that the absence of temptation does not 
make a man free, he recalls, as it would seem, both Horace and 
Terence,’ and exhibits a lover who has formed the resolution of 
putting an end to his foolishness, but who is even now uneasy 
under the restraint which he puts upon himself, and probably will 
vast it entirely off if his mistress shall call him back. We venture 
again upon a translation which may admit of comparison with 
that which was given of the passage in the Eunuchus: 


“Here, Davus, quick! believe me now, I mean 
To end my former griefs”; biting his nails 

Thus speaks Cheerestratus. ‘‘ Should I disgrace 
My sober relatives? And should I waste 

My patrimony, while with flameless torch 

I sing my drunken songs at Chrysis’ door ?” 

“ Bravo, my boy! be wise; and slay a lamb 

To gods that ward off evil.’’ ‘‘ Davus, hold! 
When I have left her, do you think she'll cry ?” 
“You're foolish, boy; she'll box you with her shoe. 
Be not uneasy, gnawing at your net. 

Now you are fierce; but if she called, at once 
You'd say: ‘ What shall I do? not even now, 
When she herself invites me, mayn’t I go?’ 

Not even now, if once you have escaped, 


Whole and unharmed.’ 


The comparison of these passages is certainly instructive. The 
Greek comedian writes an opening scene for a play; the Latin 
comedian translates it; the Epicurean satirist uses its ideas to prove, 
in good natured and half meaningless sport, that madness controls 
love as it controls everything else ; the satirist of the Porch frames 
from it a lesson as to the nature of true liberty. Horace transfers 





‘Orelli (Horat. in loco) says, ‘ consulto Menandro.” The idea seems to be taken 
from the Scholiast in Persius, who appears to think that Davus is the Greek name 


used by Menander. 


* Persius, v, 161. 
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the words of Terence into his hexameters; but Persius seizes upon 
an idea which he has found in one or both of the earlier writers, 
works it over, and applies it to an entirely different use. The 
main point with Terence and Horace is contained in the closing 
words of the quotations which we have given; they wished to 
show that love, being essentially without measure and reason, can- 
not be controlled by reason or reduced to measure. But Persius, 
as has been said, has a different object in view ; he is illustrating 
the general principle that a man must net hastily conclude that 
he is free because he has made up his mind to refrain from a 
vicious course of action; it may be that his resolution is weak, 
and that when the temptation comes he will be unable to stand 
up against it. The touch of nature which is Persius’s own— 


** Sed censen’ plorabit, Dave, relicta ?” 
“When I have left her, do you think she’ll ery ?” 


shows not only that he was not as ignorant of human nature as 
some have fancied, but also that he knew there is often in the 
heart a lingering desire for that which it feels to be wrong and has 
determined to reject. 

This example, rather more prominent than most of the others, 


Ilis 


is yet a fair specimen of our author’s imitations of Horace. 
mind was full of the earlier poet’s words and phrases ; and he 
constantly used them or others which were suggested by them, but 
in new senses and for purposes entirely different from those for 
which they were first employed. Sometimes Llorace furnished 
but the form of the verse, as where * Seribimus indocti™ very 
probably suggested *Scribimus inclusi’” ; sometimes the phrase 
is his, as in “ maris expers’”” and “ angulus ille,’* and sometimes, 
as in the instance already quoted at length, the idea of a whole 
passage is due to something which was remembered from the 
sarlier satirist. But it will be recollected that in the instance in 
which the comparison may be most fairly made, we found Llorace 





*Hor. Kp. I. i. 117. 


* Pers. i, 13. 
* Hor. Sat. Il. viii: 15; Pers. vi: 39; see Macleane’s note on the latter passat 


* Hor. Sat. II. vi: §; Pers. vi: 13. 





ee 
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himself indebted to Terence and Menander; and Persius very 
likely had read one or both of these authors. Is it not possible 
that both Horace and Persius may have sometimes borrowed from 
a common source? Horace, we know, took both form and mat- 
ter from Greek writers and from Catullus and other Latin lyric 
poets; shall Persius be blamed for permitting people to believe 
he had read and studied Horace / 

[t ought to be noticed, besides, that some of the words and the 
ideas of Persius are evidently taken from Virgil, but with the 
same change of meaning and of application as in his “ imitation” 
ot Horace; as, for instance when Virgil’s words, applied to the 
study of the physical causes of nature : 


“ Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas!”’ ? 


suggest an exhortation to the study of duty as taught by philoso- 
phy: 


 Diseite, io miseri, et causas coguoscite rerum.” ? 


We are inclined to think that a second Casaubon might write 
an essay “ De Persiana Vergili Imitatione.”’ And he might carry 
his studies further, and show how Juvenal has imitated Persius ; 
how, for instance, he may have taken the ideaof his famous Poem 
on the Vanity of Human Wishes from Persius’s second Satire ; 
and how the words and phrases which he uses so well may some- 
times be traced back to his immediate predecessor in that field of 
literature to which he devoted his mighty powers. 

It is very certain, then, that our author did not restrict his 
reading to the volumes of Chrysippus, with which his library 
would seem to have been stored. 

We are surprised, that Persius has been thought deficient in 
knowledge of human nature and of the world. The question 
which occurs almost at the beginning of his work would lead us 


to expect ample proof to the contrary : 





"Georg. 11. 490. * Pers. iii. 66 


*Conington’s notes suggest many passages which might be cited. 
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“ Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter?” 


‘“* Does your knowing amount to nothing, unless somebody else knows that you are 


knowing?” ! 


So, in fact, would that earlier clause which a scholarly clergy- 
man once told us that he would like to use as a text for asermon : 
* Don’t be looking for yourself outside of yourself.”* And we 
find other examples enough to show that our author did know hu- 
man nature. He had seen and noted the man who wanted to be 
told the truth about himself; and he was blessed with the cour- 
age and the honesty, by the way, to tell this one that he talked 
nonsense and had a bald head and an immensely big belly.” He 
had scorn for the man who was mean enough to call out * Old 
one-eye” after a one-eyed man,‘ and for the other who was witty 
enough to laugh at mathematical calculations and geometrical 
figures ;° and he could characterize laziness in deserved words of 
mocking reproach.” He knew from experience how boys dislike 
school-work even on exhibition days, and how they prefer to 
study the relative values of the size and the ace on their dice or to 
learn the best way of spinning their tops.” He had met the old 
centurion who knew enough for himself and didn’t care for the 
Solons who kept their heads bent down to the ground, and mut- 


tered nonsense about 


“ gigni 
De nihilo nihilum, in nihilum nil posse reverti.” * 


He had found out that nobody was willing to look down upon 
himself, but that each man was gazing steadily on the wallet 


which hung on the back of the man who was walking before 





1j, 27. This is quoted by Aug., Ep. 118, ad Dioscorum, tom ii., col. 329, D [ed 


Benedict. ], in the following not strictly ecclesiastical language: ‘Do you not even, 
Dioscorus, see your Persius making sport of you in a twisted verse, but plainly 
enough with his blows banging and beating your boyish head, if there 1s any feeling 
in it, when he asks: ‘ Does your knowing amount to nothing, unless somebody else 


knows that you are knowing ?’” 


i128. °i. 131. ‘iin. I. iii, 44. “iii. 77; compare v. 189. 
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him.’ He had seen men hide their fears even from their wives, 
and try to cover their wounds with golden belts.” He knew the 
method of wise education, which takes a youth in tender years, 
and skilfully “ straightens the moral twists,” and moulds the fea- 
tures of the mind and soul.’ He saw the folly of men who tried 
to do what they did not know how to do, acting as insanely as one 
who should undertake to compound medicines withont knowing 
how to use the balance, or as one who should ask to take charge 
of a ship though he did not even know the morning star. He 
had heard of the world’s maxim of conduct, that if you expect to 
get rich, you must not be bothering yourself as to Jupiter’s opin- 
ion of your words and actions.’ He could compare the wise stud- 
ies of his tutor with the pushing business or the selfish pleasures 
of others, and see how at the last the men of the world lamented 
that they had passed heavy days, devoid of sunshine, and that it 
was then too late to mend." Certainly, Persius had seen and stud- 
ied human nature marvellously well, for a man of his years, his 
education, and his advantages. 

We have said that Persius, in his writings, is a teacher of certain 
great moral lessons. Tis second satire, a poem written for the 
birthday of one Macrinus, is on right and wrong prayers to the 
gods. ‘The subject resembles that of Juvenal in his tenth satire, 
with which, as has indeed been noted above, this deserves to be 
compared. Juvenal, it will be remembered, undertakes to prove 
that men are constantly praying for what would be a curse rather 
than a blessing; and he labors to show the vanity of liuman 
wishes by delineating in graphic characters the evils of those 
things for which men ask. Thus, old age is thought to be a boon 
for which earnest prayers should be offered ; but how full is old 
age of ills and sufferings! Some desire military renown; let 
them take warning from the examples of Alexander and Hanni- 
bal. Boys pray for eloquence; but eloquence was the ruin of 
Demosthenes and Cicero. Such is Juvenal’s argument; and his 
conclusion is: “ Leave the gods to choose what is best for you, 





tiv. 23. *iii. 43; iv. 43. *v. 36. 


ty, 98. °v. 137. °v. 62. 
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asking for no more thana sound mind in a sound body.™ The 
aim of Persius is higher than that of his successor. It is not his 
purpose to dissuade his readers from making unprofitable prayers, 
from asking for things which, if granted, would prove their ruin; 
but he has something positive to say; he bids them to ask for 
what is noble and right, to have high ideas of the gods, and not 
to venture to ask Jupiter for a thing for which they would be 
ashamed to ask an ordinarily respectable citizen. Prayers for 
what you may honestly ask, prayers which you are not ashamed 
to utter aloud—these are the prayers, our writer says, which are 
acceptable and right. And his conclusion is that it does no good 
to carry gold to the holy place: “We would give to the gods 
what the offspring of great Messalla cannot give from his broad 
dish; duty to God and man united in its influence over the 
soul, sanctified depths of the mind, and a breast imbued with 
noble uprightness.”” But men, he says, are ashamed to entrust 
their petitions to the gods unless they can take them into a corner 
and speak confidentially to them. (And he was not speaking 
figuratively, for worshippers used to beg the temple-keeper to 
allow them to speak in the ears of the statues that they might be 
heard.*) Men pray aloud, he continues, for a sound mind, 
for honor, for credit ; but under their breath they ask for an un- 
cle’s death, or pray that Hercules will guide their harrow to a hid- 
den treasure, or that the ward who stands between them and an 
inheritance may be put out of the way, and they envy Nerius who 
has already buried two wives and is marrying the third. 

“Come, my friend,” he addresses one of these suppliants—‘“ do tell me what idea 
you have of Jupiter? Would you prefer him—say to Staius? Do you hesitate? 
Which of the two would you select to serve on a jury, or to act as a guardian for 
orphans? Well, then, suppose you say to Staius what you just now said to Jupiter. 
He would exclaim: ‘O Jupiter! O good Jupiter!’ Don’t you suppose that Jupi- 
ter also will exclaim: ‘O Jupiter!’ when he hears your prayers? Do you think that 
he has pardoned you, because his thunder-bolt strikes his own oak and passes by you 
and your house? Have you an idea that you can pull Jove’s beard because you are 
not lying dead in the forest? Do you imagine that you can secure the ears of the 
gods by the payment of a few sacrificial entrails?” ‘ 





1 Juv. X, 346. 
*ii. 71. *Seneca, Ep. 41, quoted by Casaubon. 


* ii. ad init. 
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Again, one man asks for long life and strength, and eats rich 
dishes which make it impossible for the gods to hear him; and 
another prays for wealth, and, in praying, burns up all his oxen 
in sacrifice. All want gold, and think that the gods want gold 
too. 


“ O curve in terris anime et ccelestium inanes!”? 


It is the fault of the wicked flesh—“ scelerata pulpa,” (he almost 
says ppovnua Capxos), which sins (“ peceat et hac, peceat”), and 
rules when the higher qualities of the mind and heaven-born duty 
ought to control the man.’ 

Now, in all this there is a noble moral lesson nobly taught. 
Grand as is Juvenal’s satire, its strength is weakened by the fal- 
lacy which runs all through it; for he does not consider that a 
boy longing for military honor might ask for that which should 
be always joined with success and glory, or that a man praying 
for old age might beg that it should be happy and crowned with 
every blessing. But Persius, though using a pen which seems 
feebler because it is compared with that wielded by his successor 
in the field of satire, is yet truer to life; the prompting essay of 
the student-philosopher is calculated, in this instance at least, to 
do more good than the’sermon of the descriptive preacher. 

We turn to another high moral lesson which our author incul- 
cates powerfully and effectively. Where can we find the danger 
of procrastination more plainly set forth than in these verses ? 
The poet is supposed to have exhorted his listeners to a wiser life ; 
they promise to begin to-morrow, and he tries to persuade them 


of the folly of their answer. 


“ Right; and to-morrow this shall be our care.” 
Alas! to-morrow like to-day will fare. 

“What! is one day, forsooth, so great a boon?” 
But when it comes (and come it will too soon), 
Reflect that yesterday’s to-morrow’s o’er. 
Thus ‘“‘one to-morrow, one to-morrow more,” 
Have seen long years before them fade away, 
And still appear no nearer than to-day! 





ii. 61. * i. €8. 
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So while the wheels on different axes roll, 
In vain (though governed by the self-same pole) 


The hindmost to o’ertake the foremost tries; 


Fast as the one pursues the other flies! ' 


Such words as these, words perhaps sometimes suggested by these, 
have been the theme of the Christian preacher and moralist, all 
urging men to remember the truth which St. Chrysostom so 
pointedly expressed when he said that “ to-morrow never finds an 
end.”* Says St. Augustine: “No one who fears God fails to 
correct himself at His reproot, save he who thinks that he has 
longer to live. This is the thing which slays many, that they say 
* to-morrow, to-morrow,’ and suddenly the door is shut. He _ re- 
mained outside with his raven’s voice, because he had not the 
dove’s mourning. ‘ To-morrow, to-morrow’; it is the raven’s 
voice.” 

We add two passages from our English poets, with which we 
are not ashamed tocompare the solemn words of Persius. The 


first is from Young: 


Be wise to-day, ‘tis madness to defer ; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life 
Procrastination is the thief of time; 
Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 


rhe vast concerns of an eternal scene.* 


'y. 66, Gilford’s translation. Stocker gives the following excellent translation of 


part of this passage from Cowley : 


Our yesterday’s to-morrow now is gone, 

And still a new to-morrow does come on 

We by to-morrows draw out all our store, 

Till the exhausted well can yield no more. 
) yao adoov obSérote AauSdiver TéAos. Chrys. Serm. xix., ad Pop. Antiochenum, 
7 Aug. in Matt., xviii. $14, toin.jv., col. 446, a 


* Night Thoughts, I. 


66 
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The second is from Shakespeare : 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps, in this petty pace from day to-day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.’ 

We do not hesitate to express our opinion that the great moral 
lesson which all these writers teach comes as forcibly, asseriously, 
as convincingly, from the pen of the heathen boy-student, as 
from the lips of the wise Christians of a later day. We wonder 
that the age and the country of the Roman Empire could have 
allowed such ideas to sink so deep into a young man’s heart. We 
almost wonder that the Stoic philosopher was inspired to see the 
eternal law which asserts itself against those who attempt to set it 
at naught; for he knew that, as we are told the old Rabbis said, 
“ who pushes on an hour, the hour will push on him.”* 

We may not leave this topic without quoting that famous verse 
to which St. Augustine refers when he says: ‘ Persius considers 
as worse than all the punishments which either the cruelty of ty- 
rants has devised or their avarice has demanded, this one—the 
torment which comes to men when they are compelled to recog- 
nize the vices which they cannot avoid. 

“ Virtutem videant, intabescantque relicta.”’ 
‘T'o see virtue and not to embrace it, is a punishment; and in 


this way the great satirist desired that tyrants might suffer.” * 


'Maebeth, Act V., Scene 5 


*We find in Stocker (to whom we are indebted for the last two poetical quotations) 
the following passage from Martial (V. lviii.), which we cannot refrain from quoting 
as it stands: 

Cras te victurum, cras dicis, Postume, semper ; 
Die mihi, cras istud, Postume, quando venit? 


> 


Quam longe eras istud ? ubi est? aut unde petendum ? 
Numguid apud Parthos Armeniosque latet ? 

Jam eras istud habet Priami vel Nestoris annos 
Cras istud quanti, die mihi, possit emi ? 

Cras vives; hodie jam vivere, Postume, serum est. 


Ile sapit, quisquis, Postume, vixit heri. 


> 


* Aug. de Magistro, $27, tom. i., col. 556, p, E,; Pers ii. 35, 38 
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Our readers may like to see the verse in the words of an old par- 


aphrast : 


None other payne pray I for them to be 
But when the rage doth lead them from the right 
That looking backewarde Virtue they may see 
Ken as she is, so goodly faire and bright; 
And while they claspe their lustes in arms a crosse, 


Graunt them, good Lord, as thou maist of thy might, 


To freat inwarde for losing such a losse.' 


There is another verse which we think among the finest of the 
epigrams that our author wrote. He is arguing in the fifth satire 
against false ideas of liberty. Hlis opponent says: “I can do 
what I will; am I not free?’ He answers: ‘“ All very true, 
except that you neither have the will nor ean follow it. Rea 
son tells you that no man has a right to do what he will spoil in 
doing : 

“ Ne liceat facere id quod quis vitiabit agendo.’” 

But we have already given one quotation from this satire, and can 
only stop now to say that in it, more plainly than anywhere else, 
Persius has set forth the doctrines of the Stoies in which he had 
been educated, dwelling on the false and the true ideas of liberty. 
Forman must have liberty: “ Libertate opus est”; but he cannot 
get it from a Praetor’s decree, nor can he have it while he is the 
slave of avarice, or of laziness, or of superstition, or of procras 
tination ; he alone is free who rules himself by the laws of truth 
and right. 

We must pass, though unwillingly, from speaking of Persius as a 
moral teacher, and must show briefly that he does not lack that 
vein of humor which is necessary tor the true satirist. 

Does he not manifest it in the opening line of his Prologue 
when he translates the stately word *‘ [lippoerene” by “ tons ca- 
ballinus 2” And again, is it not a very original idea to congrat- 
ulate Janus on his ability to see what is going on behind him, and 


his consequent exemption from all fear of boys making sport of 


to Povnes, quoted tn Stocker 
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him ?' Pass on, and see how he applauds himself at the close of 
b] 
his graphic and poetical description of the eall of Cincinnatus, 
a } 
with the pathos of an “ Euge poeta!”* How he whispers in the 


"? 3 


ears of his book that “ everybody has ass’s ears!” * Llow he de- 
scribes the sorrows of the last shining nummus, left hopeless 
alone, lying on the chest-bottom, companions all gone!‘ How 
he laughs at the man who burns up all his cattle in offering pray- 
ers for an increase of his herds and flocks!* How he chuckles 
over the fool who packs off his physician, saying that he has got 
through with guardians and can take care of himself, but who 
kills himself by his carelessness and intemperance, and comes to 
candles and tuneral-horns, and lies with heels turned to the door, 
till his slaves, now made citizens by his decease, carry him out to 
burial!" How he sees the nonsense of supposing that a man can 
be made free by the Praetor’s turning him around, and that he 
who a moment ago was good-for-nothing Dama can be so easily 
made into Mareus Dama, a good surety, an able juror, an unim- 
peachabie witness: ‘haee mera libertas!”’ Again, he really 
enjoys the torment of the miser who sees a coin in the mud over 
which he is walking, and does not dare to try to pick it up be- 
cause he knows that the boys have fastened it there for a joke.’ 
And there is as much fun for him in thinking of the discomforts 
of those who turn themselves into sailors in the attempt to get 


eleven per cent. interest instead of five, eat their dinner off the 





'j. 58. The three ways in which boys are said to poke fun at their elders, by imi- 
tating the pecking of a stork, or putting up the hands to represent an ass’s ears, or 
running out the tongue like a thirsty dog, are mentioned in the same order in Jerome, 


Kp. ad Rusticum, and nowhere else. Tom. i., col. 939, a. [kd. Benedict. ]. 
7i. 75; compare v. 189. 


*j, 121. We confess that, following Casaubon, we are almost ready to 
believe the author of the life when he says,that Persius wrote “ Auriculas. 
asini Mida rex habet,” and that Cornutus, through fear that Nero would consider it a 
personal remark, made it read “ Auriculas asini quis non habet?” Persius may or 
may not have had any idea of attacking Nero in the verse; but Cornutus, as the 
publisher of the poems, could not have thought it safe to allow such a statement to 
appear with his endorsement. We cannot agree with Conington in thinking that 


‘quis non’ is clearly required by the satire as we now have it.” 


ii, 50 i 44. *.88. "v.75. “vy 121. 
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thwart with a coil of rope for a seat, and drink bad wine.’ He 
recalls, perhaps trom recollections of his boyhood,’ Caligula’s sham 
triumph for which Czesonia hired arms and mantles and captives’ 
dresses * and chariots and huge pictures of the Rhine; and he 
vindicates the right of any man to spend his money in this way if 
he chooses and to let his heir whistle for it... And the words with 
which the unfinished satire now ends are a sportive allusion to 
Chrysippus and his sorites.” But, “depunge ubi sistam,”" we 
must stop somewhere; and the examples which have been adduced 
shall suftice. 

We have attempted to show that Persins is the type of the stu- 
dent of his day, and that he had gained a good knowledge of lit 
erature and a useful acquaintance with human nature. We have 
tried to point out his excellence, both as a teacher of morals and 
as a ready humorist, and to indicate the union of these characters 
which made him the third great Roman Satirist. We wish but 
to eall attention to one fact which has been implied indeed 
already; that our author seeks the very principle of things and 
attempts to build on a firm foundation of settled truth. This 
might be shown from certain of the passages which we have al- 
ready adduced, as those, for instance, which were quoted from the 
second satire ; oF from other brief sentences In which general prin- 
ciples are laid down, as where he says that he is not afraid of 
praise, but that he denies that public approbation is the end at 
which the man who would do right should aim.’ We shall be 
content, however, with two passages, one of which shows a careful 
distinction in words and things, while the other sets forth an ab- 
stract of what men ought to learn and know. 

The author is chiding the lazy man, who will not work, but 
boasts himself of his ancestry. ‘ I know you,” says he, ‘ within 
and without.s Are you not ashamed to live like the wanton Nat- 
ta? But he has an excuse which you have not:  stupet hie vitio 
* * ¥ * earet culpa; his folly is in his nature; his 


'y. 146 2 He was six or seven years old at the time 
* Perhsps the word means false yellow hair to help make Germans, or men to imi 
tate the Gauls from the banks of the Rhine. 


6.3 we 


*vi. 41. ‘*vyi. 80 vi. 79 7]. 44. 
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heart is overgrown with thick fat; he’s not to blame; he knows 
not what he loses; he is sunk so deep that he sends no more bub- 
bles to the surface.” ' Tlere the distinction is carefully made be- 
tween “ vitium” and “ culpa,” between the blemish of disposition 
or character for which a man is not to be held responsible, and the 
faults in life for which he must in justice be called to account. 
And it is plainly indicated that that may be excused in one man 
which cannot be passed by in another; that Natta may be par 
doned when the nobleman must be censured; that faults 
inherent in the character call for lighter blame than those 
which are allowed to grow up and to become parts of the man. 
The distinction is not a trifling one, and the fact that it is so well 
drawn shows a wise and discerning judgment.’ 

In the other passage to which allusion was made, the last which 
we shall quote, and to which we need add no notes, our author 
sums up in few words the duties of life from the Stoie stand 
point : 

Mount, hapless youths, on Contemplation’s wings, 
And mark the causes and the end of things: 
Learn what we are, and for what purpose born ; 
What station here ‘tis given us to adorn; 

How best to blend security with ease, 

And win our way through life’s tempestuous seas ; 
What bounds the love of property requires ; 

And what to wish with unreproved desires; 

Ilow far the genuine use of wealth extends ; 

And the just claims of country, kindred, friends ; 
What God would have us be; and where our stand 


In this great whole is fixed by high command.” * 


We sincerely hope that we have not wearied the patience of our 


readers. Our purpose will have been attained if we shall have sue 


‘iii. 30. ?*The difference in the meaning of the two Latin words is well given in 
Macleane’s note. We are astonished to tind Conington utterly ignoring it; he ren 
ders *‘ stupet hie vitio,” by “he is paralyzed by vice,” and “caret culpa,’ by “ he 
feels no reproach!” Surely the Corpus Professor must have been napping Gifford 


also has entirely missed the point of the contrast 


7 iii. 66, Gifford’s translation. 
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ceeded in awakening an interest in the writings of one of the 
most right-minded and instructive of the old Latin poets. We feel 
sure that the Christian scholar cannot afford to be unacquainted 
with the Stoic philosopher; for while he can learn something 
from him, he can add something to what he has taught, and can 
lead the Porch to the Mount of Blessing and the Cross, that it 
may find the full answer to those problems which the God of the 
Gentiles, as well as of the Jews, helped it so long ago to solve in 
part. 


SAMUEL HART. 























THE THEOLOGY OF THE LOST WORD AND THE 
MANIFESTATION OF THE DIVINE NAME. 


The writings that compose the Hebrew Scriptures and the 
Christian Canon, are pervaded by a unity of thought and_ fact, 
unidst a diversity of conditions, which is as unique in the history 
of literature, as is the career of the Jewish people in the chronicle 
of nations. It is without a parallel, or even a resemblance in the 
mental or religious development of any other people. The nearest 
approach to it is the Sacred Classics of the Chinese; but their’s 
is the unity of purposed repetition, and not a unity combined with 
growth. Their whole spirit is embodied in the saying of Con- 
fucius, who claims only to be “a transmitter not a maker,” one 
who is “fond of antiquity, and seeks knowledge there.” The 
best praise of any work, with them, is that it reproduces most 
nearly what has been said before; and the highest aim of their 
typical * superior man” is, to recall the past unchanged, and so 
fix this that it shall remain unchangeable. 

The writings which are collected in the Bible, show, on the 
contrary, a continual and intended progress. Each writer not 
only adds something to what has gone before, but speaks mainly 
because he has somewhat to add. Yet his “ word” always fits 
into that which has preceded it, has an essential connection with 
this, cannot be adequately understood apart from it, and sheds 
anew light backward on some part of what has been already 
written ; is, in fact, a true and legitimate growth of the same 
spiritual life. The later differing from the earlier, only as the 
bud, blossom, and fruit differ from each other, and from the seed ; 
all being involved potentially in the germ; and all pervaded by 


the one common life, which has unfolded each in its due place and 


order. 
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The main features of this unity are so clearly evident, that the 
world unconsciously has recognized it by its very title of ‘ the 
Bible”—that is, “the Book”—implying thus, that notwithstand- 
ing all the diversity of circumstances, variety of authorship, and 
fifteen centuries of time which are combined in it, yet it is one 
* Book” in spirit, one in its accepted basis of fact, and even by its 
opponents is treated and criticised as essentially one in truth or 
falsehood. 

Besides these general characteristic¢s of unity, there are also many 
subtler trains of thought that do not lie upon the surface, but 
which run through the various portions of these Scriptures, and 
testify, in even a more wonderful manner than those usually ree- 
ognized, to one common source of origin and one common spirit 
guiding all its authorship. 

Some of these are wholly within the text, and show themselves 
in ever growing force and number, to all zealous students into the 
full connection and significance of the different portions of the 
Bible ; while there are others that are dependant for their ex- 
planation, still more for a true apprehension of their value, upon 
a comparison of the contents of the Scriptures with facts and 
lines of thought, outside of their own letter. 

One of this latter class, which though often alluded to is seldom 
recognized in its full import, is the use of the Divine “ Name” 
throughout the Bible, and the relation it bears to God’s manites- 
tation of his “ Worp,” in both the Old Testament and the New. 
That there was great importance attached to “ the Name” of God 
is evident from the mode and frequency with which this expres- 
sion is employed in every part of the Hebrew Scriptures, and far 
more than is commonly noticed in the Christian Canon. In the 
Old Testament “ Zhe Vame of the Lorn,” or “in the Mame of 
the Lorn,” is applied continually, under circumstances that imply 
the high regard attached to it in the opinion of the writer. It often 
stands as a mode of personitication of the Divine Being Himself, or 
as the self-active energy of some of His attributes ; is in fact only 
another way of saying that “God” or the Lorp does thus apdigo ; 
and hence must be regarded, in very many places, as a true syno- 
nyme tur Gud. Take tor example, among the many illustrations 


of these uses that may be found in every part of the Old Testa 
67 
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ment, these: ‘“‘ The Mame of the God of Israel defend thee ;”' 
“Save me by Thy Vame ;”’ “Some trust in chariots, but we will 
remember the Vame of the Lorp;”* The Vame of the Lorp is a 
strong tower ;’* “I will pat My Vame upon the children of Israel ;’” 
“ He shall build a house for My Name ;”* “ Where I record My 
Name I will come to thee ;”’ “ Why should My Vame be pol- 
luted ;”* “* Not take the ame of the Lord Thy God in vain ;””* 
“ Provoke Him not, My Vame is in Him.”’’ There is no need 
to multiply quotations where almost every leaf will furnish simi- 
lar expressions. The few that I have cited, will establish fully 
the high place attached to ‘‘ the Vame” among the writers of this 
portion of the Bible. Nor did this cease with them; it still con- 
tinued to the times of the New Testament. “ The ame” or “in 
the Name,” occurs almost as often in the Gospels and Epistles, as 
in the Prophecies and Psalms; and although here connected with 
the person or the acts of Jesus, it is used with the same reference 
to a Divine preeminence, carries the same dignity of Lordship 
with it, and expresses in the New Testament, as in the Old, an 
ACTING PERSONALITY and Power, such as can really belong to none 
but the Divine. “ There is none other Vame under Heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved ;”" “ Father glorify Thy 
Name ;”* “1 have manifested Thy Vame ;”"* “In MyName cast 
out devils ;”* “ The devils are subject to Thy Name ;”" “ Do a 
miracle in My Name ;”* “ Might have lite through His Vame ;” " 
“ Hallowed be Thy Vame ;”** “ Baptized into the Vame.” 

The peculiar use thus made of the Divine Name was not, as it 
is usually regarded, a mere form of speech, or mode of Oriental 
Rhetoric ; but was, in fact, the expression of two elements of 
thought, neither of which, from our modern point of view, is very 
easy to appreciate, though both were universally accepted by the 
Jews, and enter deeply into the whole Biblical concepticn of the 
nature of God’s revelation of Himself, and the medium by which 


that revelation was to be effected. 





1Ps,xx:1. ?Ps.liv: 1. *Ps.xx:7. ‘Prov. xviii: 10. °Num. vi: 27. °2 Sam. 


vii: 13. ’ Mx. xx: 24. “Is, xlviii: 11. ® Ex. xx: 7. ™ Ex. xxiii: 21. 


Jolin xii: 28. “John xvii: 6. “Mark xvi: 17, “Luke x: 17. “Mark 


Acts iv: 12. 
ix: 99 ‘"Johu xx: 31. “Matt. vi: 9. “Matt. xxviii: 19. 
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The first of these concerns the Worn itself which was regarded 
by the Hebrews as distinctively “the Name.” This was the 
Worp given by the Lord to Moses at the burning bush.’ Which 
was to be “ His Name forever, and His memorial unto all genera- 
tions.” This Worp the Jews considered as wholly different from 
all other words; they felt towards it the same awe and reverence 
as to God Himself; it was possessed, in their opinion, not only of 
especial sanctity, but of intrinsic power, so that its use could work 
great wonders; it could summon spirits, control the elements, 
bring deliverance in time of danger, and exercise a mastery over 
the Laws of Nature. In accordance with these opinions, they 
gave it a variety of titles significant of its distinguished attri- 
butes. Among these are Ha Shem, the Name; Shemma Rabba, 
the Great Name ; Shem Hammaphorash, the Name of Manitest- 
ation; also the Tetragrammaton, or Name of four letters; the 
Quaternion; the Ineffable Name ; the Omnific Word ; and many 
others of like import. All in some way expressive of an inherent 
distinction and supremacy belonging to the Worp, which was 
“the Name” above all other words and names whatever. 

To understand how this came to be, and what it really involves, 
we must present an outline of the history of this Worp; and as a 
starting point for this must understand the second of the elements 
above alluded to as entering into the Jewish notion of ‘rum Name. 
This was the high importance and significance that were attached 
to names, and giving names, among nearly all the ancient peoples 
and especially the Hebrews. With us a name has rarely any 
actual meaning or design; it is not intended to convey any 
thought, attempts no definition, has no relation to character or 
condition; and is, in truth, only a sort of trade mark to designate 
this or that individual for general convenience. 

Among most of the ancients, at least in their earlier ages, it 
was very different ; their names were mostly given with the direct 
intention to describe the person, or to express some fact or feeling 
or anticipation identified with him. Adopting a quotation of Mr. 
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Liddon,’ “ the connection between name and thing, especially in 
the Old Testament, is very close, and wholly different from our 
modern thought, in which the name has dwindled to a mere con- 
ventional sign ; there the Vame is the thing itself so tar as this 
can come into expression and be represented by a Word.” Bishop 
Patrick’ says, “ In the Scripture name means essence.” Keil on 
the same passage remarks, “ the name denotes the nature.” This 
is also the opinion held by Plato, in the Cratylus... “ This giving 
of names can be no such light matter as you fancy, or the work of 
light or chance persons; things have names by nature. And all 
the names we have been explaining were intended to indicate the 
nature of things.” The Koran,’ following undoubtedly some 
Jewish tradition, attributes a high significance to the naming of 
the animals by Adam, asserting that “God taught Adam the 
names of all things, and then proposed them to the angels ; they 
answered, ‘ We have no knowledge but what Thou teachest us, 
for Thou art knowing and wise ;) and when Adam had told the 
names, God said, ‘ Did I not tell you that | know the secrets of 
heaven and earth?” And Philo expresses the thought very 
clearly in reference to both Adam, and the Names inthe books of 
Moses generally." “In the history of Moses the names he affixes 
to things are the most conspicuous energies of the things them- 
selves ; so that the thing itself is of necessity its name, and is in 
no respect different from the name imposed on it.” 

The feeling thus widely prevalent as to the import and value 
of all names, was greatly intensified in most of the religions of 
antiquity with reference to the names of certain of their gods. 

There was a mystery and power ascribed in many cases to these 


names, which showed the influence of some deeply rooted senti- 


? Note on p. 50 of his Bampton Lecture from ‘‘Kénig Theologie der Psalmen” p. 260. 


” 


*On Judges xiii, 18, “ my name is secret,” or in the margin and the Septuagint, 


“* wonderful.” 
* Jowett’s Plato, Vol. I, pp. 629, 661. 


* Sale’s Koran, ch. 2, p. 5. 


*Yonge’s Translation of Philo, Vol. I. pp. 44, 189. 
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ment about the Vames of supernatural beings, that was very simi- 
lar to the feelings previously referred to among the Hebrews in 
reference to the Worp which they regarded as distinctively “the 
Name” of God. Thus Plato says in Philebus,' “ My awe in 
naming the gods is always beyond all human feeling and expres- 
sion.” Bunsen speaks of this feature in the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead.’ 


The mystery of Names, the knowledge of which was a sovereign virtue, appears 
to have existed not only in Egypt, but elsewhere. In early Roman History the hid- 
den, and secret name of the city, was one of the fatal things of Rome. The Book of 


the Dead itself is filled with allusions to the power of the name of different deities ; 


thus ch. exxv, “‘I have known thee, O thou great God, I have known thy Name. 
I have known the Names of the 42 Gods who are with thee in the hall of two truths. 
Let not evil be done in the land of Zuttu, because I have known the Names of the 
Gods who are with thee.” Ch. xli. is * Of the Festival of the Names of the Gods;” 
and bears title ‘‘ The Book of preparing to know the Names of the Gods of the South 
and North Heavens.” Ch. xlvi, and several of those following, relate to the pas- 
sage of the soul into the presence of Osiris; in which it travels through many gates 
and apartments; each of which is to be entered only by knowing and giving the 
Name of the God who stands guardian there. While in elxviii. it says of Osiris 


‘‘ The Osiris is born like a word.” 


Still later in Egyptian history we learn from Herodotus,’ that 
some one of these names had become so peculiarly secret that it 
was not allowable even to mention it. The Avesta of the Parsees 
shows that they attached a like value to the Wame of some of 
their higher Gods. It implies that only those who addressed the 
Deity by his true Vame would be acepted.* Mithra utters the 
words, speaking thus, “ If men would bring offerings addressed to 
me by Name, I will come.” Again, “ With offerings by Name, 
with fitting speech, O strong Mithra, wili I offer.” Certain words, 
and especially certain .Vames of Ahura-Mazda can overcome the 
evil spirits, and defend the pure man from the ‘* powers of Dark- 
ness.” “ Then spake Zarathustra, Tell me then the Vame, O pure 


' Jowett’s Plato, Vol. ITI, 146. ? Egypt's Place in History. Vol. V. 147. 
*Rawlinson’s Herodotus, IT. 219. 
*Spiegel’s Avesta, translated by Bleek. Vol. IIT. 65, 60. 


* Spiegel, Vol. I. 92, III. 22—these are called Devas and Drukhs. 
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Ahurra-Mazda, which is thy greatest, and best; which is the most 
efficacious for prayers, the most victoriously smiting, and healing, 
&c.” Ahura gives in response some 72 names, among which, as 
rendered by Haug,’ are “ Ahmi, I am; I am wisdom; I am 
knowledge ; I am Ahura, the living; Ahmi-yut Ahmi-Mazda, I 
am who I am, the Creator;” and it concludes, ‘‘ Who mentions 
and speaks these my Vames, such a man the points of the 
Drukh’s-souled will not injure, and he will take upon himself the 
Names to be a support and wall against the invisible Drukhs, the 
wicked.” The creation of the world is also referred to the words 
of Ahura,’ “ Teach Thou me, Mazda-Ahura, from out thyseif, 
from Heaven, through thy mouth whereby the world first arose.” 
Among the Hindus, as early as the Vedas, there was a Divine 
Name of transcendent dignity, and power, concealed under “ the 
mystic syllable Aum or Om.” This is by some* “referred to a 
triad” of the chief Gods; being composed of the initial letters 
of their Names; by others it is regarded as a form of an archaic 
word, meaning “ That,” which was the designation of the Eternal 
Power which was ever passing out to manifestation in the illusive 
world of sense; and according to the Bhavagad-Gita, was the 
Divine reality that was impersonate in Krishna. 

This same word, invested too with a like mysterious charm, has 
passed over into the Buddhist worship ; and in the formula “ Om 
mane pad'ne Houm,” is the universal prayer of all the Thibetan 
and Magnolian Buddhists." The meaning of this is “ O God, 
the jewel in the Lotus, amen.” The Lotus is the emblem of 
Buddha, to whom the prayer is addressed; but says a recent 
writer,’ “the great force of the formula lies in Om, the sacred 
syllable of the Hindus, which ought never to be pronounced, and 
which denotes the absolute, the Supreme Divinity.” 


’ Haug’s Essay on the Zend language. I have not the volume by me and cannot 
refer to the page. Spiegel’s version is slightly different, but he has among his titles 


“‘T am called the ruling with Name.” 


* Spiegel, Vol. IT, 82. * Hardwicke’s “ Christ, and other Masters,” 124 


* Gobat and Hue, Travels in Tartary. 


°“The abode of snow,” in Littell, No. 1618, p. 688. 
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The Greeks and Romans had less perhaps of this mysterious 
symbolism of mere words than any others of the ancient nations. 
But Bunsen refers' to the secret Mame of Rome, which we are 
told* were the Names of the “ penates which were concealed, that 
in case of a siege, the enemy might not summon the Tutelar God 
of the City by prayers and charms.” And the unsettled contro- 
versy about “the Tetractys,” to which Pythagoras attributed 
so much importance, and which he used as the most solemn form 
of oath, for both himself and his disciples, implies at least, that 
the meaning of the word was hidden from the common know- 
ledge and that the reality embodied in it was Divine. 

These references might be very much extended, but those here 
given cannot fail to show a profound and widely diffused senti- 
ment among the ancients, that there were mysterious and peculiar 
powers belonging to the Names of certain divine or superhuman 
beings ; and also that, as was remarked with reference to the 
Hebrews, these powers, and the peculiar efficacy of “ the Name” 
were in the Worp itself which was the Name, and not in any 
title which this word conveyed, or any meaning that might be ex- 
pressed by it. Thus Origen,’ speaking of “the nature of power- 
ful Names,” some of which are “used by the leafned amongst 
the Egyptians, or the Magi, and by the Indian Brahmans, and 
others in different countries,” says that the “ Names treated with 
so much reverence by the Hebrews, are not applicable to any 
ordinary created things, but belong to a secret Theology which 
refers to the Framer of all things.” And adds in conclusion, 
“that those skilled in the use of incantations relate that the utter- 
ance of the.incantation (i. e., speaking its efficacious name) in its 


proper language, can accomplish what the spell proposed to do; 
but when translated into another tongue, is feeble and ineffective ; 
and thus it is not things signified, but the qualities and peculiari- 
ties of words, which possess a certain power for this or that pur- 


pose.” 





‘Ante. p. 533. °®Jurieu’s History of Doctrines, IT, 40, 


* Origen in Ante-Nicene Library, I, 421,423. The whole discussion is extremely 


curious in this connection. 
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Coming now to the Hebrew nation, with this knowledge of the 
mysterious character so generally ascribed to sacred words by other 
ancient peoples, we shall find the Jews sharing, only in a still 
higher degree, in this same conception of the supremacy of their 
Divine Name, and the marvellous wonder-working attributes of 
the Worp in which that Name was expressed to them. 

The Word which they thus reverenced, and which was given 
by the Lorp to Moses at Mt. Horeb as his Name, is commonly, 
though erroneously, rendered by Jehovah: and is represented in 
our English Bibles by the Lorn, printed in small capitals. When 
ever then, Jehovah, or the Lorp thus printed, occurs in our Eng- 
lish Bible, it always indicates that the corresponding word in He- 
brew is the Divine name, as it was given by the Lorp to 
Moses. This word as originally written in the Hebrew, consisted 
only of four consonants, 439, J. H. V. H.,or Y. I. V. HL, ae- 
cording asthe Yodh was regarded asaJ or a Y, both of which 
sounds were variously assigned to it. In its derivation, it is re- 
garded by the majority of Philologers, as the future tense, third 
person singular of an archaic form of a Hebrew verb “to be ;” 
which, however, Delitzsch' interprets rather to mean “ become ” 
(yiyveobaz) than simply ézvaz “tobe.” Hence the word signi- 
fies “‘ He will be,” or “ He will become;” being in this latter 
sense nearly equivalent to the “ He that shall come ” of the New 
Testament. Some lexicographers’ think it a sort of compound 
form of the three tenses of the verb and find its interpretation in 
the name given inthe Apocalypse ‘“ He who was, and is, and is to 
come.” In whichever of these senses it is taken, it refers equally 
to the future, and is truly a memorial name, proclaiming to all gen- 
erations that God is not only the always Existent,the Eternal I Am, 
but in this Word is ever pointing onward to the fact, that He 





'Delitzsch on Job, Vol. I., 49. 


* Etheridge on Targum, 2, 9—Lange on Gen., p. 110, denies any such combination 
of the tense forms, but thinks the triple relation of time is involved in its meaning. Gese- 
nius inclines to the same view. And inthe Targum on Deut. xxxii., 29, it is said “‘ He 
will say, I am He who am, and was, and will be.” The coincidence with the inscrip- 


tion on the Temple at Sais is frequently noticed “ éyé éuc rd yeyovdc, Kal bv, Kal 
boduevov.” 
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who was, now is, and is again to come. But our concern here is 
not so much with the meaning of the Name, as with the feeling 
entertained towards it by the Jews; and this we find, must from 
the very first have been a sense of solemn awe and reverence. 
The third commandment, “ thou shalt not litt up the Name (™559) 
thy God, to Vanity,” could not have failed either to awaken or 
confirm these feelings in all who recognized these laws as the im- 
mediate commands of God to Israel. And the impressions thus 
existing, must have been greatly intensified, even deepened into 
dread, by the incident recorded in Leviticus of’ 

The son of the Israelitish woman, whose father was an Egyptian, and who went 
out and strove with a man of Israel; and the Israelitish woman’s son blasphemed 
the Name of the Lorp, and cursed; and they put him in ward that the mind of the 
Lorp might be known: And the Lorp said, Bring forth him that hath cursed, with- 


out the camp, * * * and let all the congregation stone him: and thou 


shalt speak unto the children of Israel saying, . * He that blasphemeth 


the Name of the Lorn, he shall surely be put to death. 


The sin that was so frightfully punished, was probably that pro- 
fane imprecation of the Divine Name which we ordinarily under- 
stand by the words cursed and blasphemed ; but in the Targum on 
this passage, and by Philo, the stress is laid upon the unnecessary 
uttering of “the Name.” The Targum’ is “he gave expression 
to the Name, and execrated ;” and gives, as the command of God 
with reference to him, * He who (So) expresseth the Name of the 
Lord, dying he shall die:” the word ‘‘so” is put in italies in the 
translation, showing that it is not in the original: and Etheridge’s 
own note explains, that * the Sin’ was thought to consist in giv- 
ing the Name; not only in blaspheming, but in pronouncing it.” 
The commentary of Philo‘ agrees strictly with this opinion of 
Etheridge, he translates this passage, v. 15, 16, “whoever curses 


God shall sin; and whoever names the Vame of the Lorp shall 


1 Lev. xxiy., 10-16. 


* Most of the quotations from the Targum are taken from Etheridge’s translation, 


although a few have been derived from other sources. 
* Etheridge on the Targum, 1, 16. 


* Yonge’s Philo, I. 116-117. 
68 
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die ;” and adds, by way of enforcing it, “if any one were, I will 
not say, to blaspheme against the Lord of Gods and men, but 
were even to utter His Name unreasonably, he should be put to 
death.” Whether these comments give the true interpretation of 
the sin, or not, they show very clearly the profound emotion with 
which the Jew regarded the ineffable, and Sacred Worp. So 
universal did this fear of a misuse of the Holy Name become, 
that it extended to all use of it whatever. When the scribes in 
the writing of their manuscripts came to the mystic letters, they 
either wrote them with another pen, or carefully cleansed the one 
they had been using, and asked a special blessing to preserve them 
while they wrote. Little by little, all speaking of the awful 
word was disallowed in common conversation; and in the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, whether in private or in publie worship of 
the Synagogue, whenever the sacred My° occurred, the reader 
did not pronounce the letters with the right vowels that belonged 
to them, but gave them the vowels of another Divine Title, most- 
ly Elohim or Adonai; that is did not pronounce the real word at 
all; but by the altered vowels, made an entirely different sound ; 
and as the vowels generally taken were the “ o” and “a” of 
Adonai, the form in which the Word was ultimately fixed was 
MIM? or in our English rendering of the sounds J’Ho-Va-Il 

After a time, however, even this using of the consonants was 
abandoned, and the word Adonai was employed, instead of any 
form of the True Name itself. This I have been informed is still 
the custom among pious Hebrews ; and it is probable that, many 
centuries before Christ, Adonai was almost universally adopted as 
the substitute of the real Worn; and was always said in its 
place, whenever it occurred, in any ordinary reading, or repeating 
of the Holy Seriptures. As the True Worp thus passed out of 
common use and hearing, its use at all would naturally come to 
be regarded with increased solemnity and awe. It was for a time 
employed in certain benedictions of the Temple Service, and by 
the High Priest when he went into the inner Holiest on the Great 
Day of the Atonement.’ But after a while it was wholly discon- 





‘While its use continued in the Temple Service the people all fell on their faces 
Jurieu’s History of Doctrines, I, 507. 


when it was pronounced. Etheridge, I, 18. 
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tinued in all public worship of the Temple, and was never uttered, 
save on one day in the year, and by one man; that was by the 
High Priest, as a necessary part of the impressive solemnities of 
the Great Day of the Atonement, and then only in the awe-inspi- 
ring silence and secresy of the outer and inner Holies of the Sane- 
tuary. It was pronounced in the outer Holy, so the Jewish tra- 
ditions say, to the one who was the next in succession to the High 
Priesthood, and was called the Deputy or Segen, lest any calamity 
might happen to the officiating High Priest during the pertorm- 
ance of the day’s solemnities, by reason of any failure or impurity 
upon his part; or lest he might die before the recurrence of the next 
occasion for its use, and thus the //oly Word be lost forever. When 
the High Priest had thus provided for the preservation of the Sa- 
cred Name, he passed into the Holiest of Holies, and in the blind- 
ing presence of the dread Shekinah, he there offered the expiating 
blood, burnt the rich incense in token of the ascending supplica- 
tions of the waiting people, and called, by Name, upon the Great 
God before whom he stood, to receive them, as He had promised, 
as an Atonement for the sins of all the Tribes of Israel. How 
long the knowledge of the precious Worp was thus handed down 
we are not told; the various Jewish writers differ widely as to the 
period of its loss. But in some of their many calamities and na- 
tional convulsions, beginning with and after the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity, both the High Priest and Segen must in the same year 
have been destroyed, or no occasion have been possible where it 
could properly be used and so transmitted. And as the real vow- 
els never lad been written, and the true Worp had long ceased to be 
known by any but its Priestly custodians, when the one line of its 
transmission was thus broken off there was no way of its recovery. 
And hence, the Word once lost, was lost entirely and forever. 
Our lexicographers and commentators have innumerable theories 
of what it was and how it should be pronounced ; but in the very 
multiplicity of their conjectures, they only confirm the Jewish le- 
gends of the mode in which it was regarded by the ancient He- 
brews, and the causes that led to its general disuse and final loss. 
And while we cannot fix with certainty the time at which its 
knowledge ceased among the Hebrews, the form, “ the Lorp,” by 
which “the Name” is mostly represented in our English Bibles, 
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concurs with those traditions of the Jews, which refer this to a 
date not far from the captivity; at all events anterior to the trans- 
lation of the LX X (the Septuagint) in Egypt. We have already 
geen that the word Adonai became the almost universal substi- 
tute, instead of any form of uttering the sacred consonants Sj4° 
and was said in place of them wherever they occurred. The word 
thus used was really one of the inferior, and less solemn designa- 


tions of the Deity, but in its- root’ it also had the meaning of 


“ master,” or “ Lord,” as a mere title of respect or place, such as 
“my Lord” in England: and when the Seventy, about 280 B.C., 
made their translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, (the 
Septuagint), their dread and probably their ignorance of the real 
Word led them to use the Greek term 6 xvpios, the Lord, 
as the nearest word in which they could render the meaning of 
Adonai, instead of any attempt to transfer the Hebrew of the 
Holy Name into the Greek. Hence ‘the Lord” is the phrase by 
which the Sacred word is represented in their version. The wri- 
ters of the New Testament were guided in their language by the 
Septuagint, which was the written translation of the Old Testa- 
ment in use with them. And they also use “the Lord,” as their 
most common name of God. When the Masorites came to add 
the vowels, and thus give the traditional pronunciation of the 
Hebrew text, they retained the four consonants of the Holy Name, 
but gave these the vowels of Adonai, and handed the word down 
to us as MIM) J’HoVaH. The Latin Vulgate followed in its 


forms the example of the Seventy, and instead of any imitation of 


the true Word, used the Latin “Dominus” “the Lord,” asynonyme 
of the Greek 6 xvpios; but sometimes, as in Ex. vi., 3, it gave 
the Hebrew ADONAT in place of its translated Dominus. While 
our English Bible represents the Hebrew of the Secret Name, 
sometimes by ‘ Jehovah” and sometimes by “ the Lorn,” printed, 
as we have before remarked in capitals. For the translators, feel- 
ing the importance of indicating when the Hebrew was the sacred 
word of the four consonants, always print “the Lorn” in small 
capitals whenever the original is 4°; and when the term is a 


‘ Adon is master, Lord. As a title of dignity Adonai is the Lord, as used exclu- 


sively for God. 
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mere title of respect, it is put as “the Lord” in the same type as 
the rest of the text in which it stands. 


Thus our constantly recurring word, “ the Lorn” is really a 
proper name; not as it seems, a title; and is at the same time in- 
dicative of the existence in the original of “the Divine Word,” 
the mighty ‘“* Name of God ;” and a continual evidence of the 
mysterious awe by which the real Word was lost to men, and 
even an approximate form almost entirely banished from our 
English Bibles. 

The sentiments which were so lasting and profound, as thus to 
lose the very Worp itself in their excess of awe, evolved still 
further and yet more important inferences. There must have 
been some reason, they conceived, why this Worp was entitled to 
such high supremacy and superhuman reverence. Its mysterious 
sacredness could not have been derived from any merely human 
attribute of language. The Worn, to have such powers, must be 
itself like Him whom it expresses, essentially Divine in origin and 
nature. The Hebrew Scriptures spoke in many places of “ the 


Word ot God which came tv man” to do His biddings, elsewhere 


‘of “ the Word” by which He uttered forth His truths and gave 


them power over men, and preeminently of the Word’ which * He 
spake and it was done, He commanded and it stood fast,” for “ by 
the Word of the Lorp were the Heavens made, and the Llosts of 
them by the breath of His mouth.” And they—seemingly very 
sarly in their history—began to regard this Word as the original, 
the same as that which He revealed to Moses at the foot of Horeb 
for the true Word that should express His Name forever. Thus 
did the sacred Word which was the Name ot God, become iden- 
tified with the divine creative Word of God’s own being. This 
was, in their Theology, the mighty instrument He used in the 
formation of the world. Ile graved this as a binding charm on 
the foundations of the earth’ when first “ the corner stone thereof 
was laid, while the morning stars sang together and all the Sons 
of God shouted tor joy ;” and this was the vehicle that bore His 
presence to the universe which He had made, and by which He 





' Ps, xxxiii: 9, 5. * Job xxxvili: 6, 7. 
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revealed Himself for the enlightenment and direction of the beings 
whom He had created. As such, and vested with such marvel- 
lous prerogatives, this Word of Words was never a base, idle sound. 
It was at all times, and by whomsoever spoken, God’s true and 
living Worp, and it was “ quick and powerful and sharper than any 
two edged sword.” When once “ the Name” was thus identitied 
with the creative Word of God, there was abundant reason for 
all the reverence that could be felt for it; and no limit to the 
wonders that could be wrought by those who knew it, and knew 
how to avail themselves of the immensity of power it conferred 
on them. The illustrations of this mode of thinking about the 
Word, are so numerous in the Targums and other Jewish writings, 
as well as in the earlier Christian Fathers, that our only difficulty 
will be in the choice of those that shall be cited to verify what has 
been said. The Palestine Targum’ says of the Urim and Thum- 
mim :— 

They are the Uraia which illuminate their words, and * * * the Tummeira 
which fulfil or perfect their words to the High Priest who seeketh instruction by 
them, before the Lorp, because therein is engraved and expressed the Great and Holy 
Name, by which were created the 310 worlds, and which was engraved and expressed 
in the foundation stone, wherewith the Lord of the world sealed up the mouth of 
the great deep at the beginning. Whosoeverremembereth that Word in the hour of 
necessity shall be delivered. 


Again of the Rod of Moses:* 


And there was shown him the Rod which was created between the evenings, and 
on which was engraven the Great and Glorious Name, with which he was to do the 


wonders in Mizraim. 
So also of the reverence that was due to it.* 


Mosheh, who was the Doctor of Israel, would not permit himself to pronounce the 
Holy Name, until he had dedicated his mouth at the beginning of this Hymn, with 
80 and 5 letters making 20 and 1 words. (And the Jerusalem Targum adds): For itis 
not possible to one of the highest angels to utter that Name openly, until they have 
said Holy, Holy, Holy, thrice, and from them Mosheh learned not to utter that Name 
openly until he should have dedicated his mouth, &c. 


Philo refers continually to the Word as the Divine and ever 
efficient agent of Deity in all His works of creation and _ provi- 





*On Ex, xxviii. * Pal. Targ. on Ex. ii: 22. * Pal. Targ. on Deut. xxxii; 3. 
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dence. “The 3d Commandment is about the Name of the 
Lord * * * that Name which ts constantly applied 
to Him as displayed in His powers.” Spiritualizing the sym- 
bolism of the Cities of Refuge, he says: ' 


The most ancient and the most excellent metropolis is the Divine Word * * the 
other five * * are the powers of Him who utters the Word, the chief of which 
is His creative power, according to which the Creator made the world with a Word. 
God has for His abode His own Word * * which is more ancient than all things 
which are the objects of creation: and by means of which, the Rulers of the world, 
taking hold of it as a rudder, govern all things. The Word is the charioteer of the 
Powers, and He who utters it is the rider, who directs the charioteer how to proceed 
with a view to the proper guidance of the Universe, for the Word of the living God 
being the bond of everything holds all things together. God while he spake the 
Word, did at the same time create, nor did He allow anything to come between the 
Word and the Deed, and if we may advance the doctrine, which is nearly true, His 


Word is His deed. 


We have already quoted Origen as to the marvellous powers of 
sacred words; chief among these he places the true Name of the 
Almighty God of the Old Testament; this he considers as con- 
tinued in the Name of Jesus, and repeatedly speaks’ of the 
“power of the Name of Jesus to drive out the demons, cure the 
sick,” and perform many other works of wonder. But some of 
the other Fathers speak more directly of the miraculous efficacy 
of the ineffable Word which was the proper Name of God as He 
revealed it unto Moses. Justin,’ describing the return of the Ark 
of the Testimony by the Philistines, (Sam. v.) says: 

The cows led by no man went not to the place whencethey came * * but re- 
mained in the fields of a man whose name was Oshea (the same whose name was 
changed to Jesus), showing that they were guided by the Name of Power the same as 


those who came out of Egypt were guided into the land,” &c.* 





?Yonge'’s Philo. II: 127. et seq. 

2 Origen in Ante-Nicene Lib. Vol. I. 402; Vol. II. 52, 104, 109, 543. He even 
says, ‘‘ It is effectual when pronounced by bad men, as Jesus Himself taught in Matt. 
vii: 22. 

* Justin Martyr Ante-Nicene Library, p. 267. 

*In the view of Justin, Jesus was a prophetic Name here, and by ys power 


guided both the cattle and the Israelites under Joshua; but the power of the 
Name Jesus was in the fragment of the original word it contained. 














ne 
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And he elsewhere, p. 303, shows that he regards the power as 
in the Word which the Voice of God spake to Moses. While 
Clement of Alexandria quotes' Artapanes to the etfect : 


That Moses being shut up in custody by the King of Egypt, the prison was opened 
at night by the interposition of God; and he went out, and stood before the King as 
he slept, and aroused him; and the latter, struck with what had taken place, bade 
Moses tell him the Name of the God who had sent him, he bending forward told him 
in his ear, and the King on hearing it fell speechless, but being supported by Moses 


revived again. 


He also states’ “the mystics say that Moses slew the Egyptian 
who wronged the Hebrew by a Word, as it is afterwards related 
in the Acts that Peter slew with his Word those who lied.” 
There is, he thinks, a symbol of the Word in the dress of the High 
Priest.2 “The oracle (Aoyzov) indicates the Word (Aoyos) by 
which it is framed ; and is the symbol of the Heavens made by the 
Word ;” and “the four pillars at the entrance of the Holy of 
Holies are the sign of the Sacred Tetrad of the Ancient Cove- 
nants ; further, the mystic Name of four letters which was aflixed 
to those alone * * * is called Jave, which is interpreted 
‘who is and shall be.” Many others of the early Christian 
writers, especially the Gnostics, refer often to the power of the 
Name, but they regard the Name Jesus as the same as the Sacred 
Word of the Old Testament, and considered it capable of per- 
forming all the wonders attributed to the mystic Tetragrammaton. 
While Prideaux* tells us that “the Rabbins, not able to gainsay 
the evidence for the miracles of Jesus, answer that he stole the 
ineffable Name of God out of the Temple, from the stone of 
foundation on which it was there written; and keeping it hid 
always about him, by virtue of that, did all his wondrous works.” 
Another of their traditions is* that “ the Messiah when He shall 
come shall reveal to them the secret of this mighty Word again.” 


And some such notion was evidently in the mind also of Lactan- 





1Clem. Alex. I: 451. * Ante Nicene Lib. Vol. XXIV: 178. *Clem. Alex. IT: 243. 


‘Conné@ tions of the Old and New Testament. Vol. IT, 156. 


*Calmet’s Dictionary ‘ Jehovah.” 
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tius,’ for, treating of “the only begotten before the world, whose 
Name among men is Jesus,” he says “ His secret Name, His Word 
of wisdom, is known to none but Himself and God the Father, nor 
will that Name be published, as the Sacred Writings relate, before 
that the purpose of God be fulfilled.” 

The Worp, when thus invested with such mighty attributes of 
power and energy, could not long be regarded as a mere impersonal 
or lifeless instrument. It was not possible that such a potent 
agency should not also possess some of the characteristics of true 
personality. It must, in fact, be either some kind of individual 
self, or be identical with a being whose personality and self it 
represented and expressed. Such, soon or late, {was the result. 
The Sacred Name, The Word, in all the later writings of the 
Jews, has a decided and unmistakable personality attached to it. 
It has not ceased to be employed in any of its other significations 
Sometimes it has its simple, obvious meaning of the written or 
spoken thought of God. Sometimes it stands for the mysterious 
vehicle of His Omnipotence in action. The Philosophie Philo 
often identifies it with the Platonic idea, God’s intellectual image, 
or Schema, after which all the existing Universe is formed. But 
besides these, the Targum, the Book of Enoch, the Apoeryphal 
Scriptures, and even Philo, with all his Platonism, all, and _re- 
peatedly, refer to it as a living, acting, Person ; and all evidently 
regard it, as either @ mark of God’s manifestation of [His own 
B. ing, Or a synonyme for God Himself. 

The formula by which “ Zhe Word” is expressed in the Tar- 
gums is “Memra da yeya,” a contracted form 5 Q™D" for 
the fuller FAIA NAW. Memra meaning “ Word,” and 
being a verbal from the verb signifying “ to speak.” “It is em- 
ployed,” says Etheridge, ‘* with the Genitive of the Divine Name, 
answering to 0 Aoyos rod Geon of the New Testment,and is so used 
more than 150 times in the Pentateuch alone.” And Deutsch ex- 
plains its import in the Targums as being* “ a kind of reverential 


' Lactantius [: 222. He is particularly full and suggestive on the relation of the in- 


dwelling and the manifest Word. 


* Etheridge on Targums, Vol. I, 14. *Smith’s Bib. Dic., article “ Versions.” 
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barrier, a sort of invisible mediwm of awful reverence between 
the Creator and the creature.” And says “the Divine Being is 
very rarely spoken of in them without this spiritual medium.” 
Thus, ‘‘ If the Word of the Lorp will be my help,” &e.' “ The 
Word of the Lorp appeared to Jacob.”* ‘ Moses brought the 
people forth to meet the Word of the Lorp.”* “My Word shail 
not reject you." “ The Word of the Lorp thy God, Who is thy 
Leader, shall fight for you.” “ Rained tire and sulphur before the 
Word of the Lorp from heaven.’” ‘Ye have chosen the Word of 
the Lorp to be King over you that He may be yourGod.”” “ The 
Word of the Lorp covered over the door of the ark.” “ The 
Word of the Lorp hath sworn by the throne of His Glory that 
His Word will fight with Amelek.”’ ‘“ When the Word of the 
Lorp shall reveal Himself to redeem His people, He will say to 
all the Nations 1 am He Who am, and was, and will be, and there is 
no other God beside Me. I in My Word kill and make alive.” ” 
The Jerusalem Targum enlarges upon this last clause, ** Who kills 
in this world and makes alive in the world tocome.” “ My Word 
shall not abhor you. My Word shall be to you a redeeming God, 
and ye shall be unto My Holy Name for a Holy People.” The 
reference in these latter passages to a sort of Messianic character 
belonging to “ the Word,” finds a still fuller expression in that 
strange farrago, the Book of Enoch ; a book at one time regarded 
as almost canonical,” then well nigh lost to the knowledge of the 
Church for centuries, and now, accepted by Ewald and Westcott 


‘Targum on Gen. xxvii: 20, 21. ?Targum on Gen. xxxv: 9. ‘Targum on Ex. 
xix: 17. *Targum on Ley. xxvi: 11. °Targum on Deut.i: 3. *Targum on Gen. 
xix: 24. ’ Targum on Deut. xxvi: 17. “Gen. vii: 16. *Targum on Ex. xvii: 16. 


”® Targum on Deut. xxxii: 39. ™ Lev. xxvi: 11. 


"T am fully aware that the dates of both the Book of Enoch and the Targums are 
very far from settled; and that in all probability the latter were not committed to 
writing until long after the Christian era. But as we know they were always repeated 
from memory in the synagogue service, and thence were preserved as oral renderings 
the date of their being put in writing, and the date of their use in the synagogue, 
have no actual connection whatever. And itis far more likely that they then had 
the notion of a sort of personality in the Logos, which we shall tind so strongly at 
that time in Philo, than that they first interpreted it after it became the centre of 


the Christian doctrine of an Incarnation of the Logos. 
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as the product of an age before the Christian era. It combines 
with Philo and the Targums to show the manner of expression 
and the intellectual bias of the Hebrew popular theology at the 
time of Christ. A knowledge of what these were must shed much 
light upon the meaning of many portions of the teaching of both 
our Lord and His Apostles, and places us in the only position in 
which we can adequately realize, either the influences under which 
their own employment of language had been shaped, or the im- 
pressions they designed to make upon the minds of those for whom 
the original and living presentation of the Gospel must of neces- 
sity have been adapted. Now in this book of Enoch’ we find that 
“the Name” was especially attached to one called variously “ the 
Son of Man,” “the Elect One,” “ the Anointed” (Messiah in the 
Hebrew); also “ the Son of God.” And it is said of Him: 

He was chosen and hidden in the sight of God before the world was created; and 
He shall lie to eternity in His sight; * * before the sun and signs of heaven were 
created * * His Name was named in the presence of the Lord of Spirits. * * 
The very stars and elements rejoiced greatly because to them was revealed the Name 
of that Sonof Man. * * And He shall come at the end of all things and all 
things shall say with one voice, “ praised be the Name of the Lord of Spirits for- 


ever.” And He shall judge the spirits by the Word of the Name of the Lord. 
This seems to have gone a step beyond thé Targums, and in a 

somewhat different direction ; for here “ the Name” belongs to a 

distinct Hypostasis which, although originating in, or from God, 


and with a Divine nature of His own, yet at a certain epoch in the 


history of the universe, its final consummation, is to come out of 





"Westcott’s ‘ Introduction to the Study of the Gospels,” 117-132. Also Law- 
rence’s translation, p. 48, 56. These extracts by no means represent,the large space 
occupied by the Name in this Book, and many are more striking than those in the 
text. He connects it also with the creative Word. p. 29, “This is the oath which 
the Most High revealed to the Holy Ones. He spoke to Holy Michael to discourse 
to them the Secret Name that they might understand the Secret Name and thus re- 
member the Oath—that men might tremble at that Name and the Oath. This was 
the power of that Oath: Heaven was by it suspended; by it the earth had been 
founded on the flood; by it the sea was made, the sun, the stars—all these (and all 
creation) confess and laud before the Lord of Spirits. While they laud and exalt the 
Name of the Lord of Spirits, they glorified because the Name of the Son of Man was 
revealed to them, and He sat apart upon His throne and the principal part of the 


Judgment was assigned to Him, the Son of Man.” 
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His secret place in God, and be the efficient actor in the judgment 
of the worlds. While in the Targums “the Word” or “the 
Name,” or “the Word of the Name” (for they are all used inter- 
changeably), is employed as only their understood mode of saying 
that “* God (represented by the Word or Name) thus does or says.” 

‘he common ground from which the two diverge, and by which 
they both can be explained is Philo; for though he says very little 
about the Messiah, he yet represents “ the Word,” as both a mode 
of Divine existence, an expression for God Himself in His self- 
manifestation, and also as possessed of a certain kind of Hypostatic 
personality, to which the notion of a personal Messiah might be 
very readily attached. I will present illustrations of both these 


modes of thought: 


The Word of God is the beginning of all things, the original species or archetypal 
idea, the first measure of all things.’ The /mage of God is the Word by which ali the 
world .was made.” By His own conspicuous and brilliant Word, by one command 
God makes both things, the idea of mind * * and the idea of sensation.® * * 
The Word of God * * does not mix itself with the crowd of things which have 
been created, and will be destroyed, but is at all times accustomed to roam on high ; 
and anxious to be attendant only on the one Supreme Being.* The Father who 
created the Universe, has given to His Archangelic and most Ancient Word a pre- 
eminent gift; to stand on the confines of both, and separate that which had been 
created, from the Creator. And this same Word is continually a suppliant to the Im- 
mortal God on behalf of the mortal race, which is exposed to afiliction and misery; 
and is also the ambassador sent by the Ruler to the subject race; and the Word 
rejoices in the gift; and exulting in it, announces it, and boasts of it, saying, “I 
stood in the midst between the Lord and you.” Neither being unbegotten as God, 
nor yet begotten as you, but being in the midst * * like a hostage as it were to 
both parties: a hostage to the Creator, as a pledge and security, that the whole race 
would never fly off and revolt entirely ; and to the creature, to lead it to entertain a 
confident hope that the merciful God would not overlook His own work.*® It was im- 
possible that anything mortal should be made in the likeness of the Most High God, 
the Father of the Universe; but it could ouly be made in the likeness of the Second 
God, who is the Word of the Supreme Being. 7he Word itself of the Creator is the 
seal by which each of existing things is invested with form.” Of the rational faculty 


God is the Ruler, and that is the fountain of the most ancient Word." 


It is very evident from these extracts, and many more might be 


'Yonge's Philo IV: 285. *III: 194. *1: 57. ‘II: 139 


*I1: 134 *IV: 210,391. "If: 196. °I: 262. 
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adduced in each direction, that Philo did not confine “ the Word” 
to any one of these significations; and theologians are much 
perplexed to reconcile his various uses of it under some consistent 
theory. I think it is quite true, as Dorner says,’ “ that it is com- 
pounded of heterogeneous elements,” These were: I. Platonic 
idealism. II. The Oriental doctrine of the emanation of the 
various Divine attributes, and their existence as living spiritual 
personalities, a system afterwards fully developed in the various 
forms of semi-Christian Gnosticism; and III. The Targum presen- 
tation of “the Word” as the Divine Personality Itself in action, 
or an expression of God’s manifestation of Himself in a mode 
which was at the same time one with Him, yet in a different sense 
trom the hidden self of His inner Being. Under one or the other 
ot these notions all of his representations of the Word can be ex- 
plained; but sometimes by a combination of the last two elements 
in a single idea, he advances a step beyond the general conception 
of the Targums, and as we have seen, presents “the Word” as 
both a mod. of God's own Be ing, and also capable of proceeding 
out into a certain kind of externality of person and existence. The 
Apochryphal writings show somewhat of this same double tendency 
to regard “the Word” as both a mode of the Divine Being and a 
Person ¢ visting and acting outside of the inner self of the absolute 
God. Judith’ reters to “the Name” which in * the Wisdom” is 
spoken of as * the Incommunicable Name.” This also speaks’ of 
“Thy Word O Lorp which healeth all things.” Says' “ It is Thy 
Word which preserveth them that put their trust in Thee.” And 
makes * the Word” the mighty Personal Actor in the destruction 
of the first born at the Exodus from Egypt.’ “ Thine Almighty 
Word leaped down from Heaven, out of Thy Royal throne, as a 
tierce man of war, into the midst of a land of destruction; and 
brought Thine unfeigned commandment, as a sharp sword, and 
standing up, filled all things with death; and It touched the 
Heaven, but It stood upon the earth.” 

It is not probable that the relation of ‘‘ the Vame” to God’s real 


‘On the Person of Christ, pt. 1, Vol. I, 328. 


2 Judith ix: 7. * Wisdom xvi: 12. ‘* Wisdom xvi: 26. ° Wisdom xviii: 15, 16. 
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self, or the mode of being of the Word, as an expression of the 
Divine manifestation, was very clearly discriminated in the mind 
of either Philo or the writers of the Apocrypha and the Book of 
Enoch, or even of the Targums. They had no such knowledge of 
the true distinetion of the hidden and the revealed God as made 
this possible. Their one essential thought was that God had 
revealed, or would reveal Himself by some medium, which at the 
same time was God, and yet presented to the world a mode of 
being which in this aspect was distinet from God ; and this medium 
they called “the Word,” and identified with “the Name” that 
God gave to Moses as His memorial for ever. Sometimes they 
thought of it as God’s expression in Himself of His own thought, 
as our word isin us; and all the actual creation was only the com- 
ing into outer form of the Divine Word thus spoken in God’s 
inner self. Sometimes it was the act itself, or God regarded as 
the doer of the various acts He had thus thought in His word, and 
then He is spoken of as “ the Word of the Lorn,” or “ the Word of 
the Name of the Lorp ” speaking to Moses, or appearing to Abra- 
ham, or redeeming His people, or creating the Universe. And 
again ‘‘the Word ” is contemplated as clothed with the attributes 
of a distinct and separate person, expressing in this personality 
certain phases of the Divine existence, and capable, under certain 
conditions, of going out from the hidden God, and holding the 
relations of a person separated from his inner self. As Semisch ' 
says in reference to this aspect of the theory of Philo * He regarded 
the Logos (the Word) as endowed with a personal existence and 
life, a real subject distinguished from God, an individuality hy- 
postatically separate from the being of God.” 

The extracts already given will afford ample illustration of each 
of these modes of thought; and need not be repeated or added to 
here. They will also show that these various conceptions all were 
held simultaneously, and by the same persons ; were each involved, 
with more or less prominence, in all that remains to us of the Jew- 
ish theology at the Christian era, and in the times (how long we 
need not now inquire) preceding this. And that there was no 
endeavor to discriminate them sharply, to the exclusion of each 


* Semisch’s Justin Martyr, II., 176. 
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other, as there was no contradiction recognized between them, 


they being regarded as only different aspects under which the one 
central idea of “the Word, as the expression of God’s self-revela- 
tion,” must from the several points of view be represented. The 
point cf special moment to my purpose is, that at and before the 
time ot Christ the Jewish theology had arrived at the conviction 
that all the relations of God to His creation were through a spir- 
itual medium, which was, whether by speech or act, His own 
revelation of Himself. This they called “ the Name,” or * the 
Word,” and identified with “the Name” of God of the old Testa- 
ment ; so that, whenever these terms were used in their exposition 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, or their inquiries about God, they 
always. were employed and understood with this significance, save 
where the nature of the context showed a reference to some other, 
and generaily obvious meaning of the phrase. And this usage 
and conception were not, as’ we are usually taught, the special 
property of afew philosophic thinkers, such as Philo, but were 
the common language of the popular theology. They had entered 
very largely into the forms of expression adopted by the Seventy, 
occurred in innumerable pessages throughout the Targums, and 
were so thoroughly interwoven with all their interpretations of 
the ancient Scriptures, that Cudworth says, “It was a received 
doctrine of the Hebrews that ‘God and His Name are all one,’ or 
in the literal rendering of their axiom, * He is His Name, and His 
Name is He.’” ' 

We have now brought the history of the opinions among the 
Jews in reference to “ the Name” down to the period of the life 
of Christ, and the writing of the books of the New Testament. 
Before entering on its relation to the Christian Scriptures, we will 
sum up the scattered results of our historical inquiry in a con- 
nected order. We shall thus be able to combine in a single view, 
all the different elements that were contained in the final form of 
their conception of the Word; for whether these arose successively 
as they have been presented in our sketch, or were from the first 
inherent in their idea of the Name, we find all the prominent epin- 


ious we have traced out, existent in the form under which it 


*Cudworth, Harrison’s Ed., vol. II. 18. 
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comes to us in the Jewish theology of the time of Christ. These 
all are illustrative of its meaning and importance in the usage of 
the Old Testament,and are all essential to the understanding of their 
full conception of ‘the Word,” especially as being the Divine 
medium of God’s self revelation of His truth and will, and the 
living power by Whom He manifested His activities and presence 
in the universe. . 

There can be no doubt, as we review the history, that there 
was a profound reverence, from the very announcement of the 
Name of God to Moses, for this Sacred Word. From the facet 
that there was a like feeling among so many of the Ethnie Relig- 
ions, it was most probably derived from some primitive idea, com- 
mon to all the ancient peoples. We are indeed told’ that a special 
reverence for “the Name” of God was one of the seven universal 
precepts of the Noahchidze. In common, too, with most of the 
Ethnic Religions, the Hebrews considered the significance and 
virtue of “the Name” to be in “tHE Worp” which was its ex- 
pression, and not in any translation, or substitution for this Word. 
They also shared together, the opinion of an cntrinsie power in 
their ‘* Word,” by which those who uttered it could exercise the 
wonder-working might which it possessed. We also learned, that 
with the Hebrews, at what time we cannot tell, it was identified 
with the creative, or omnific word by which God spake the uni- 
verse to being, which was also regarded as the ever-during medium 
through which He rules the world, and by which He reveals 
Himself to the universe thus spoken into life. And further still, 
the Old Testament displays “ the Name” as holding, from a very 
early date, a distinctly personal relation to the self of God; for 
all down through their Scriptures, “ the Vame” is continually ad- 
dressed as if it were a person ; and stands in far more places than 
the few that we have quoted, as clearly an expression tor God’s 
real self, or for some Divine existence, Who truly manifested God, 
or was a mode of the Divine activity and power. This character 
of the Name seems to indicate very strongly that the representa- 
tion of God through a personality which was God, yet in a certain 
sense discriminated from the inner hidden self of God, was in- 
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volved in the Old Testament conception of “the Name ;” and 
that the later idea of the Divine “ Word” as God’s medium of 
self-revelation, was only the clearer expression of the deep truth 
implied in God’s Revelation of Himself to Moses in “ the Word.” 
The mystery surrounding the Divine Name had doubtless given 
rise to many marvellous legends, and developed into much that 
was superstitious; but it was the very power of the truth, thus 
vaguely shadowed, yet deeply felt, which gave room and occasion 
for the superstitions, while in the fundamental conception of the 
Name, the Word, found in these later writers, we have the prin- 
ciples, on which alone even the theologians of the Christian 
Chureh can explain the language of the Bible, and establish a 
connection between the revealing God of the Old Testament, and 
the revealed God of the New. They, with the Jew, find in the 
one “ The Word,” ‘“ The Name” as speaking; God’s Levela- 
tion of Himself through a Divine medium in whom Hespake and 
acted, Who yet was in Him. In the other, they find the revelation 
made in outer form, and they recognize that Jesus is the Word, 
the Name now spoken. God’s manifested self in person, come 
as “the living word.” So that as Delitzsch says, “ the Name ot 
Jesus” (or more correctly Jesus Himself) “is the manifested 
Name of Jehovah.” ’ 

The Jews did not and do not accept this application of their 
theology to our conclusion; not because they do not regard “ the 
Name” as God’s own expression of the medium through Whom 
He manifests Himself; but because they would not admit that 
the Divine could thus become incarnate. It was the incarnation, 
God’s “ manifestation in the flesh,” at which they recoiled ; not at 
the fact of God’s self-revelation through “a spiritual medium ;” 
nor at the conception that this medium had a kind of personality 
which at the same time was one with God, and in another aspect, 
had a certain mode of separateness from the inner hidden self of 
God. Upon the contrary, the tendency to think of God, or speak 
of Him as always acting through this medium, which we have 


seen they called “the Name” or “ Word,” had become so deeply 
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interwoven with their whole theology, that the authorized’ and 
ordinary manner of expressing the Divine, in any of His self- 
manifestations, in everything He did or said, was to say “the 
Word of the Loxp,” or “ the Name,” or “ the Word of the Name” 
so acted or so will do. And hence when any of these terms were 
heard, the nature of their reference to God would at once and 
always be understood, and in the significance that we have seen 
they always were accustomed to attach to them; and they were 
so constantly in use with this significance that any one would 
easily employ them in any reference to God, in His self-revelation 
or to the various forms of His personal activity. 


Now such were the intellectual and theological conditions of 


the Jewish mind, under which Christ’s teaching of Himself, and 
of His mission, was presented to the world. And such, too, was 
the atmosphere of thought, in which the language used both by 
Himself and His Apostles, had been moulded; and through 
which all their preaching must have come to those for whom the 
first announcement of the Gospel was intended. Not only was 


Jesus himself a Jew, but all those to whom the understanding of 


the Gospel and its promulgation were intrusted, were thoroughly 
and intensely Jews; hence it comes to us clothed of necessity in 
the forms of Jewish thought, and can be apprehended rightly only 
.by continual reference to the modes of thinking and expression 
then current with the Jews. This will give us, at once, the 
source of all those numerous passages in the New Testament 
which speak of “the Name,” or make reference to “the Word ;” 
and will not only establish a direct and vital connection with the 
corresponding forms in the Hebrew Scriptures, but will also fix 
the sense in which they were applied by the original teachers of 
the Gospel, and the signification we should now attach to them. 
What these are, in general, will not be difficult to apprehend, 
from the conclusions of our previous inquiries. And our space 


forbids us to do more than simply indicate some of their relations, 





‘IT say authorized, because used in the Targums, which were the translations or 
paraphrases of the Hebrew Scriptures, set forth to be repeated in the synagogues, 
and were the only versions of the Bible by which many of the people could know 


anything of the meaning of its contents. 
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to a few of the more important points, in which they are con- 
nected with the interpretation of the writings of the Christian 
Canon. 

I. The manner in which Jesus applies to Himself * the Name,” 
shows in the most conclusive way that He assumed for His own 
person, the place and prerogatives of the manifested God ; and 
hence, that this was inherent in Christ’s own conception of Him- 
self, and His relation to the Jehovah of the old Testament, and 
was not an inference of the Apostolic writers, or a development 
at a later period, by the early Church. “ The Name,” at [lis time, 
was universally accepted as both the popular and _ scientific syno- 
nyme tor “God in all His self-revealing and world-governing 
activities.” To do anything by “ My Vame” was understood as 
God Himself there present, and there acting. For “ the Vame of 
the Lorp” to do, was the same as saying, God was Himself the 
doer. To bless, or obey, or perform any service to * the .Vame,” 
was meant as doing it to God Himself. ‘ He was His Name and 
His Name was He,” as Cudworth has already shown. Now all 
these attributes of “the Name” our Lord adopts as His own pre- 
rogative ; uses it in all these applications as His own of right ; 
assuines it, with all that it implies, repeatedly, and without limit 
or qualification. “In /is Vame men should cast out devils.” 
They shall “do miracles in His Vame.” ‘“ Whatsoever they 
should ask in //is Vame He would give it them.” “The 
Devils were subject to //is Vame.” ‘* Wheresoever two or three 
were gathered in //is .Vame He would be in the midst of them.” 
He had manifested ( égavépwmoa I have made visible) the .Vame 
of God to the world, showed it in living, acting reality. And the 
sin of the world was that it ‘did not believe in the Vame of the 
only begotten Son of God.” The assertion or acceptance of such 
applications of “the Name” to Himself, under the conditions in 
which He lived and spoke, must have been intended to identify 
Himself with ‘the Name” of the Old Testament, as undérstood 
in the current language of His time, and must have been so re- 
ceived by all who heard Him. 

II. Besides this explicit adoption of ‘the Name” by His own 
words, we have other references to it which imply the same idea, 
and which can be fully comprehended only by this means. Such 
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is the meaning of His own name, Jesus—that given Him of the 
angel before His birth. The word which Israel had always re- 
ceived as the Name by which it signified its manifesting God, was 
here interwoven forever with God’s purpose of salvation, and in 
Jesus (Jehovah, salvation) more of its meaning is revealed ; 
and as the /ncarnate Word it is again set forth as His memorial 
unto all generations. So too in the Lord’s Prayer, what is the 
‘“Hallowed be Thy Name” but “may the manifested Word—the 
Name in which the Father is revealed, the only begotten Son by 
Whom He was declared, Jesus Himself”’—may He be everywhere 
known and received as the Divine Word made flesh! May He be 
blest and worshipped as the Salvation of Jehovah! Thus also the 
Lord’s Prayer will be seen to have such a reference to our Lord 
Himself, as would flow very naturally from the opinions of the 
Name then common; and in perfect harmony with the constant 
usage of the Saviour, in identifying Himself with the Name of 
God. This too will remove a difficulty in the minds of many, 
why our Lord made no allusion to Himself in the typical prayer 
intended by Him for His Church in all the after ages. He not 
only did refer to Himself, but so does it, as to gather up in the 
form He uses, all the Old Testament conceptions of the medium 
through which God would reveal Himself to the world, and by 
which He would form and govern His Messianic Kingdom among 
men, ‘There is one other point to which we must here allude, and 
that is His formula of Baptism “ into the Vume of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” and its reconciliation with the 
form given elsewhere, * To or into the Vame of Jesus Christ.” 
It is evident from all that has been said, that the Name in both 
formulas is the same, and the Baptism in either case is into the 
Name, which is the Bible expression for the self-manifested God ; 
that is into Him Who is that Name, into the living Word Who is 
God’s revelation of Himself, and hence is “the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily.” Thus primarily, Baptism is an engrafting into 
Him who is the medium through Whom alone God is manitest in 
the flesh to us, and through Whom only can we come into union 
with the Trinity of God. And He is here represented as we have 
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so often seen elsewhere as “the Name.” Hence our Baptism 
into “ the Name,” is into Jesus; as the Apostle says, “ we have 
put on Christ,” and when we are one with Him, we are sons of 
God by adoption. The mention of the three persons of the 
Trinity in connection with “ the Name,” displays to us the inner 
relations of the Godhead, teaches us all we need to know in germ 
of this," and at the same time implies that our being baptized 
“into the Name,” is really being baptized into Him through 
Whom and in Whom we are placed in living union with the whole 
Trinity. So strong was the conviction in the early Church that 
the essential element and effective power in baptism was * the 
Name,” that there is quite a discussion in some of the letters of 
Cyprian® and Firmillianus to Stephen of Rome, whether the grace 
of baptism was inherent in “the Mame” by whomsoever used, or 
was of no avail except in the church alone to which alone Christ 
had conceded the power of Heavenly Grace. 

III. It will hardly be necessary here to dwell at any length on 
the Proem to the Gospel of St. John, or other references in the 
New Testament to “the Word” when thus independently used. 
However strangely these expressions may sound to those who know 
them only as standing thus by themselves in the Christian Scriptures, 
they could have occasioned no surprise to any one acquainted with 
the Jewish theology of that day. They are only the expressions of 
thoughts then everywhere current among the Jews. ‘To say the 
“word was with God,” or “ was God,” or “ all things were made 
by Him,” was simply to repeat language which we have shown to 
be almost universal in that age and which must have been familiar 
to them all. The point of fatal separation was “ the Word made 
flesh.” Hence the aim of St. John, and much of the reasoning of 
St. Paul and of the Epistle to the Hebrews was to prove that this 
* Jesus is the Christ ;” to give Scriptural grounds for “ identify- 
ing Him with the Word of the Old Testament and Targums, to 
show that He was “the Name” which was above every Name. 


To this class of references belong— 





‘ Moberley on the Great 40 days’ ch. on “the Name.” 
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IV. The constant use of “ the Name” in every part of the New 
Testament as the rightful attribute of Jesus; applying it to Him 
in precisely the same way as the Old Testament, and their current 
exposition of its meaning habitually connected it with “the 
Lorp” or “ God.” Such are these: ‘ By His Name is this man 
healed.” “ None other Wame whereby we must be saved.” “A 
Name above every Name.” “ At the Name of Jesus every knee 
shall bow of things in heaven and in earth, and every tongue con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord.” Men might have life through 
His Name and are made Sons of God by believing on His Name, 
with many others of like import. All these to a Jewish mind of 
the time of Christ must have meant that He to whose Name all 
these Divine qualities could of right be attributed was that Divine 
Word Who, having by inheritance the Name more excellent than 
all others, was here and in this Jesus manifested to the world, 
was the Word that was “ with God and was God,” thus “ dwelling 
among men, full of Grace and Truth,” as God’s revealed self and 
their salvation. 

If we had time even to glance at the relations of the early 
Fathers to this theme, we should find all that we have said as to 
the importance attached to the Word, and the use that can be 
made of it in the interpretation of the Scriptures, more than con- 
firmed by the extent and nature of their allusions to it. We can 
here only say, that the prominence thus given by the Ante Nicene 
writers to the doctrine of the Word and the Name of Jesus, was 
not an incidental and disproportionate development cf one phase 
ot theology, nor a mere outgrowth of the undue predominance 
of Alexandrian philosophy, as many think, but was a most essen- 
tial link in the connection of the Jehovah of the Old Testa- 
ment with the Jesus of the New. It is also essential to the 
apprehension of the Gospel in the full breadth of the sublime con- 
ception that it is the self-revelation of the Divine, a thought 
much needed for a right comprehension of the magnificence 
and glory of *‘ the truth as it is in Jesus,” but one which is well 
nigh forgotten in the ordinary preaching of a mere deliverance 


trom punishment. 
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THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE CHURCH TO THE 
COLORED RACE, 


The present condition and future prospects of the colored race 
deserve the serious consideration of the Statesman, the Philanthro- 
pist and the Christian. They are emphatically the “wards of the 
nation.” Left to themselves they must grow up In ignorance, ac- 
cept as the Gospel what is no Gospel, and finally sink into barbar- 
ism. Who can contemplate without horror the results? 

It is very important that North and South both should realize 
the importance of giving these “ wards of the nation” the blessings 
that flow from religion, pure and undefiled, and heartily unite in 
the effort to reveal it to them. 

In order to show the importance of this subject we desire to call 
attention to the religious condition of the colored people. And let 
it be noted we do not refer to the exceptional casesand most objec- 
tionable features; but to that which is truest and best and under 
the most favorable conditions. 

A large proportion of them are members of some Christian 
body—most of these are connected either with the Methodists or 
Baptists. This, at first sight, seems very encouraging, but when 
we come to examine the views they hold and the lives they lead, it 
is the most alarming feature. 

For the white and colored Baptists are entirely separated. They 
have white and colored conventions without any connection with 
each other. The Methodists present a spectacle as unsatisfactory. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church South, which once had a colored 
membership that could be reckoned by thousands, now has very 
few. The Methodist Episcopal Church has, on the other hand, 
gathered into her fold a large number. In other words the white 
and the colored people of the South belong to bodies confessedly an- 


tagonistic. The leaders of the Methodist Church South, to pre- 
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vent the absorption of the colored people by the other body, en- 
couraged the organization of a new and distinct body called ‘“ The 
Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church.” This is simply a 
church organized solely on the basis of color and race, composed 
of colored bishops, ministers and communicants. So that we have 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South composed almost entirely of 
whites ; the Methodist Episcopal Church, whose strength lies among 
the colored race and the Zion African Methadist,com posed only of col- 
ored people. Thus we have the melancholy spectacle of churches or- 
ganized on the basis of color and race. When we remember that 
at the South the basis of the two political parties is race and color, 
the dangers to State and Church from like divisions become very 
great. For religion, instead of soothing the asperities of political 
bitterness, only serves to intensify them. 

When the natural character and tendencies of the colored race 
are taken into consideration, the separation increases our anxiety 
for the future. They are very excitable; fond of the emotional 
element in religion, and averse to the moral restraints. They regard 
playing the fiddle as worse than lying, and dancing as far worse than 
adultery. And at the same time they preserve in the country their 
old African dance, but call it “shouting.” This they will keep up 
the whole night, but on no account will they allow those who are 
not members of their church to take part. They may be specta- 
tors or go off elsewhere and have their own “shoutings.” In their 
opinion the highest type of religion is to gather in crowds, shout, 
fall on the floor, and scream till in utter exhaustion they have to be 
borne to their homes by their friends. 

With such opinions and tendencies, coupled with their separation 
from the whites, who otherwise might guide and restrain them, 
what must be the future of the “ wards of the nation?” Gathered 
into organizations based on politics and race; to what will their re- 
ligion degenerate? Without any creed or form of worship what 
must their future be? . 

The Church has within herself all the elements necessary to meet 
the wants of the colored man. She knows no North, nor South; 
no politics, nor race. If white men or women, belonging to the 
bodies of Christians to which the colored people are at present at- 
tached, moved by the love of Christ, come to the South to instruct 
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the colored people, they find themselves cut off from all association, 
except with those similarly engaged or with colored people. The 
writer is informed that Christian women have found this isolation 
so trying that they have thrown up their situations or been removed 
to positions where they could find associates of their own race en- 
gaged in like occupations. The Church, not being divided by sec- 
tions or race, would protect against this isolation. The children of 
the Church would welcome all who would engage in this work, and 
cheer them on by word and deed. The asperities of political or- 
ganizations would be soothed by the fact that they were members 
of the same Church and worshippers at the same altar. 

Again, the colored people would be clearly taught that religion 
consists not in emotions but in a life of holiness. The daily repe- 
tition of the creeds would imprint on their minds the fundamental 
truths of the Gospel, the constant rehearsal of the commandments 
would ever serve to point them to the way in which they must 
walk, while the whole service would inculcate true ideas of Chris- 
tian worship. The emotional element would find in the Liturgy 
its true and full expression, but its excesses would be restrained. 
Years ago an intelligent colored man said to the writer, ** When I 
go to other Churches we all shed tears, but the next day we do not 
remember anything we have heard, and so have nothing to talk 
about; but when we go to hear you and the Bishop we do not shed 
tears, but we remember what you have told us and talk about it all 
the week.” 

Had the Church at the close of the war been prepared to enter 
vigorously on this work it would have been comparatively easy. 
The fact that this Church knew no North or South would have 
recommended it strongly to the colored people. The Southern 
Churchmen were fully aware of the fact. At the convention after 
the war, of which the writer wasa member, the theme of the Conven- 
tion Sermon and of the Bishop’s Address was the obligations of the 
Church to the negro. But it was impossible from the impoverished 
condition of the South to do aught for the colored men. It was 
with the greatest difficulty we could maintain services among our 
own race at the most important points. One of our clergy was 
supported for fifteen months by the sale of his wife’s furniture. 
The clergy did what they could for their colored brethren and 
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would gladly have done more. The writer started a Sunday 
School and it was soon filled to overflowing. He pointed out a 
suitable building and said to the Bishop of Japan, “if I could pur- 
chase it, and get books and a teacher, I could soon gather a flour- 
ishing congregation.” The Methodist Episcopal Church bought 
the building and furnished the teacher, and now have the control of 
the colored people. 

It will now be very difficult to regain the lost opportunity. The 
colored people are the most clannish people in existence. They 
stand together like a Macedonian phalanx. Woe to the one who 
withdraws from their religious organizations. The writer minis- 
tered to them exclusively for nineteen years. At the end of five 
years he had but fourteen communicants. When ten years had 
elapsed the children whom he had educated in the Mission schools 
were ready to enter the Church, and perceiving how much more of 
Divine trath they knew than their elders, they refused to follow the 
old leaders. The old leaders in the meantime had learned to value 
the Church, and so it was the privilege of the writer to present at 
one time three hundred and forty-seven candidates for confirmation, 
In the next few years he became aware of the difficulties with 
which he had to contend and the power which numbers gave him. 
Let any one attempt to leave him to join any other body and he 
was at once tabooed. The one who attempted it was denied the 
privilege of taking any part in the social meetings for prayer and 
praise. It may be well to illustrate this point by two facts. When 
the writer commenced his work among the colored people he found 
among them a young man who had been a Baptist, but at that time 
was living a very ungodly life. After about six years he sought 
admittance into the Church. He proved to be a most valuable ac- 
quisition. He was always found on the side of truth and holiness. 
He would often risk severe punishment rather than see wrong done 
to others. After some years they had one of the usual ‘“ revivals” 
in the Baptist Church of which he had been a member. They 
came after him and succeeded in persuading him that he had done 
wrong in withdrawing from their communion, He came and an- 
nounced the fact. We requested an interview. The interview 
took place in the presence of two of the leading colored men. We 
spoke of our past connections until the tears coursed down his 
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cheeks, but his purpose could not be shaken. The old colored 
leader said, “ Parson, will you let me talk to Brudder Sneeze?” 
“ Certainly, Polydore, I will be very glad if you will.” “ Brudder 
Sneeze, do you know what you are doing?” “TI think I do, uncle 
Polydore.” “ No, my son, I is sure you do not. Are you willing 
to leave me and Mammy Hester, Mammy Chloe and Brudder Phil- 
lip, and all de bredren and sisters?” ‘No, I ain’t.” “I know you 
ain’t my son; but when you leave de Parson you leave us. You 
can’t come to our Prayer House and put up prayer or give out 
hymns. No, you must go to Prairie (a neighboring plantation) and 
attend prayers with Ned (the leader of the Baptist Church). Are 
you willing for this?” “No, no, I ain’t.” “ Well, you got to take 
your choice. If you leave the Parson you leaves us.” The boy’s 
countenance fell and after ten minutes he raised his eyes and said, 
“ Will you give me two weeks to consider?” ‘ Certainly,” was 
the answer. In less than two weeks he came and begged forgive- 
ness and remained where he was. 

In another case a man came and desired baptism. After proper 
instruction he was baptized. After some time he became devotedly 
attached to the writer. Two years after his baptism he said, “Par- 
son, did you know when I came to you I did not wish to do?” 
“Certainly not. How could I? You came to me and asked me to 
baptize you. Wasittrue?” “Yes.” “Why did you come?” 
** Well, I told the people my father was a Baptist, and my mother 
was a Baptist, and I think I ought to be a Baptist. Dey tell me 
well if I want to be one, can be one. Massa made nobody join 
any Church if dey no want to, and will gimme tickets to Baptist 
Church; but I must ’member when me leave you, me leave dem, 
me muss’nt come to dey prayer’s house. ‘Cause when me leave 
Parson me leave dem. Me no want to leave dem, and so me come 
to you, and now me very glad.” 

You find this spirit everywhere in the colored race, and especially 
in politics and religion. In polities, it leads to personal violence ; 
in religion, to the isolation of the offender. You find everywhere 
that they have a few leaders who exercise a power over their fellows 
that is astonishing tothe white man. Personal independence is 
rarely found among them. 

Under such circumstances it is manifest that where the Church 
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has no foothold, it will require patience and perseverance to accom- 
plish anything. But if she can once make an entrance, it will be 
comparatively easy to carry on the work. 

It only remains to point out how the work is to be commenced 
and carried on. It is unnecessary to say it must be by schools and 
churches. But it is important to set forth the relations they ought 
to bear to each other. 

First, we lay it down, without hesitation, that the establishment 
of schools alone is simply throwing away money. Schools are to- 
day far more needed for the whites than for the colored race. 
Everywhere you find primary schools for the education of colored 
children, but none for the whites where the parents cannot pay for 
them. It is terrible to think of the number of the latter who are 
growing up without being taught even to read, while very few of 
the former have not the opportunity. If you establish schools you 
will have no difficulty in getting scholars; but when you have 
obtained them, will you be able to do them any good? Alas! we 
fear not. They will continue under their present religious influ- 
ences, and as soon as old enough come under their entire control. 

If on the other hand you establish the Church alone, your mis- 
sionaries will not even be able to obtain a hearing. And very 
naturally. The one prominent point in the old slave life was the 
law forbidding them to read. Churches they might and did have; 
and Sunday Schools, with oral instructions, in which the most 
refined Christian women counted it a privilege and a duty to en- 
gage. The colored people, therefore, naturally attach great value 
to the opportunity for education. In this they realize the fact that 
they are free. Those who provide them with free schools they re- 
gard as their best friends. To a large extent they will be guided by 
them. If therefore we establish the Church and School in close prox- 
emity, then are we in a condition to benefit them. The establish- 
ment of the school is to them a guarantee that we seek their good, 
and they will attend the Church services that we provide for them, 
and will soon look up to our missionary for guidance. Thus we 
may rescue them from the evils which threaten them. 

But let it be borne in mind, that we cannot now hope for any 
speedy return for our outlay and labor. They are a race who will 
believe the most extravagant statements which promise gain to 
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them. This fact is witnessed by their sanguine expectations of 
large grants from government immediately after the war. The 
forty acres and the mule have become a bye word at the South. 
But they are slow to give their confidence to those who hold out 
labor and toil as the only hope of success. 

But if the Church will only furnish the means and will wait with 
patience, a rich harvest will, under God, be the result. We know 
from personal intercourse with the colored men, that many of the 
truest and best of them are looking with anxious eyes to the 
Church as the true hope of their race. One acknowledged to be 
the most intelligent man of their race, has, within the last few days, 
after alluding to the evils referred to in this article, reproached the 
writer for the failure of the Church to provide for the colored men, 
when it was the Church’s duty above all others, to meet the neces- 
sity of the colored men. This too when he is a member of another 
body of Christians. 

But it may be asked, have you not churches, composed of whites, 
into which they might be admitted? Certainly. But experience 
teaches that they will not willingly unite with churches almost 
entirely composed of whites. Even if we have a large number of 
both, it is necessary, if we desire the welfare of the colored men, 
to have separate services. Their wish is for separate congregations, 
in which they may control the music and sing their own favorite 
hymns to their own tunes, They also naturally prefer clergymen 
of their own color. This was to a large extent true in the old days 
of slavery, when we had only white clergy. Success among the 
slaves depended largely on the employment of a certain number of 
the most intelligent and pious as helpers. The writer found it ne- 
cessary to organize them as Wardens and Vestrymen. If he had 
not, it would have been impossible to guide them. He would have 
been always in the dark as to what was going on. If any one had 
dared to inform him of the immoralities of others, he would have 
invoked upon his head almosta persecution. But from the moment 
this body was organized he could control everything. If they 
failed to keep him thoroughly posted, the feeling was that the party 
who failed to give him the information was deserving of the severest 
reprimand, if not removal. If any one not belonging to this body 
reported to the missionary, it was bitterly resented ; but all were 
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satisfied that it was the bounden duty of these men to keep him 
fully informed. Thus, through the intervention of these men, the 
writer was able to supervise the whole five hundred communicants. 

Now that there is no restriction on the education of the colored 
men, we have only to select those who exhibit piety and talent, and 
provide the means necessary to fit them for the ministry, and then 
ordain them, and at once a wide door is open for usefulness. The 
Baptists and Methodists admit men whe can merely read the Bible 
intelligently. Furnish men of their own race with a fair English 
education and their own uneducated brethren will be very proud 
of them. Send them as missionaries, and if they have only a mod- 
erate degree of prudence they will soon gather them into schools 
and congregations. 

But the experience of the writer leads him to believe that, as a 
general rule, these ministers will need more constant supervision 
than it will be possible for the Bishop of a large Diocese to give 
them. How is it possible for the Bishop of any Southern Diocese, 
to give them the oversight they require? He cannot be expected 
to give to any congregation more than one Sunday in the year. 
How then can he give the advice, counsel and instruction which 
those who but a few years ago were in slavery must require? The 
congregations will also be benefitted by the better supervision of a 
man more experienced than those who were thus appointed to min- 
ister to them. The Bishops of Georgia and South Carolina have al- 
ready declared that they cannot fulfil their obligations to the few col- 
ored congregations now under their charge. They pray, under the 
burden of their responsibility, that the Church will assist them. And 
(mark the fact) without any consultation they both at the same time 
ery for help. It is a well known fact that other Bishops are in full 
sympathy with them. 

The argument of the eloquent Bishop of Pennsylvania against 
having two independent Bishops in the same jurisdiction is too 
conclusive to attempt to controvert it. But it is well known that 
in the early Church there existed the order of Chorepiscopi ; and 
that there has existed, and now exists in our Mother Church, the 


Suffragan Bishop. True our own canon forbids such an order. . 


But one of the ablest contributors to the CHuRcH REVIEW has 
-shown that the canon was, probably, framed by those who did not 
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understand what'Suffragan Bishops really were. Whether a canon 
can be framed which will meet the wants of the Church, without 
violating principle, I am not prepared to say. But one of the 
ablest canonists in the American Church has intimated to the writer 
that he will at an early day discuss the question, and show that in 
strict accordance with principle and primitive practice, such a pro- 
vision can be made for the emergency. 

In conclusion, we invoke the Churchmen North and South to 
determine, at all hazards, to save our Colored Brethren from the 
evils that threaten them. Never let the church and school be 
separated. Let the Normal School at Raleigh be encouraged, and, 
if possible, let a similar school be established in every Diocese. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church are wisely seeking to establish a 
like school in every State. From these schools they hope to furn- 
ish competent teachers and ministers for all parts of the country. 
We should go and do likewise, and wherever we can find colored 
men “of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom,” we 
should ordain them Deacons. Select as their guide and counsellor 
a colored man fitted to exercise the office of Suffragan Bishop, and 
if such an one cannot be found, a white man of the necessary quali- 
fications. Then resolve to wait with patience, and in ten years an 
abundant harvest will be the result. But unless we are prepared 
thus to wait, it is useless to begin. 

We have seen, with the deepest sorrow, in the last few months 
the Southern Church held up to the public eye as wanting interest 
in her colored brethren and children. Thank God, the writer 
knows the contrary. It has been his privilege to be present at 
consultations of Bishops and clergy on this subject, and he has seen 
that the present state of things was a burden which oppressed their 
souls. They did not give money, because from their poverty they 
could scarcely maintain the present ministrations among their own 
race of the same household of faith. They have not attempted as 
much as they desired, because they knew the nature of the work, 
and that it was simply a waste of time and money to undertake it 
with the means at theircommand. It is claimed that they contrib- 
ute nothing to the Freedmen’s Commission. It is true. But will 
our friends at the North have us take it from our own brethren of 
the household of faith? Especially when we on the spot believe 
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that on the principles on which the Commission is organized it cannot 
accomplish much, if any, good? If we understood it, it is organ- 
ized only to provide schools and teachers. This we believe is 
merely throwing away money, and therefore we have no heart in 
our poverty to contribute to it. But let the Freedmen’s Commis- 
sion be reorganized, so as to commend itself to the judgment of the 
South, and we venture the assertion that bishops, clergy and laity 
will do all in their power to carry forward the work to a triumphant 
success. 

From our heart we recite the noble words of the Bishop of Min- 
nesota, and with an emotion that we doubt whether even his great 
heart can feel : 

The Freedmen of the South for good or ill are our fellow citizens. We have too 
much at stake to allow them to go back to heathenism. Our pity for the poor, our 
hope for our country, and our fealty to Christ, urge us to give to them the Gospel; 
it may be that through those whom our fathers sold into bondage, Africa is to be re- 
deemed and Ethiopia to stretch out her hands unto God. 

We unite with Dr. Hall of Brooklyn, in saying: 

Let us all take hands and face the facts, and demonstrate that the Church knows 
no North or South, and that all her children have a heavy responsibility, and must 
all answer this difficult and awful test problem of our age, our country, and our 


Church. 

In thus writing we hope we will not be regarded as reflecting 
upon those who have organized and sustained the Freedmen’s 
Commission. From the inmost depths of our soul we thank God 
for what, we believe, are the generous motives which led to the or- 
ganization of that Commission, and the self-sacrificing devotion 
which has carried iton. But it is time we of the North and South 
whose hearts are in this work, should thoroughly understand each 
other, and if possible unite in some practicable scheme which may 
succeed. We recognize in the members of the Freedmen’s Com- 
mission every qualification to carry on this work, except personal 
knowledge. That we claim to have. Nineteen years spent among 
colored people, where often he never looked upon a white face for 
five weeks at a time, have given the writer a knowledge of the 
facts which he desires to give the Church. Hence this article. He 
prays his brethren to weigh what is said with candor, and to be- 
lieve that his only aim has been to contribute his mite to the wel- 


fare of the colored race. 


Wm. C. WILLIAMS. 






































THE REFORMATION IN MEXICO. 


Few histories are clothed with more fascinating interest than that 
of Mexico. Before America was unveiled to the old world by the 
voyage of Columbus many of the arts of civilization were known 
there, and a powerful Kingdom was flourishing in a splendor that 
could vie with the realms of the Orient. While the aborigines of 
our own land were savage Nomads, whose skill only sufficed to 
construct the wigwam, the canoe, and the weapons of war and 
chase, there were magnificent cities in this Southern region, and 
great hosts were mustered under the conduct of plumed and armed 
chieftains. The descriptions given by the Spanish invaders of the 
extent, riches and power of the Mexican empire, the well-organized 
system of administration, the beauty and grandeur of the Capital, 
a Western Venice reposing in the bosom of its inland waters, and 
of the royal state of Montezuma’s Court, sound like the dreams of 
romance. Whether the gorgeous semi-civilization of Mexico was 
self-developed, the growth of the country, the fruit of gradual pro- 
gress and advance, or whether imported from the Eastern Conti- 
nent at a period anterior to historic record, is a question upon 
which learned and intelligent students are unable to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion. Strong arguments are urged on each side 
of the question. But whichever view be taken, there can be no 
doubt respecting the intellectual ability and energy of a people who 
eould either achieve such a condition, or maintain it cut off from 
all external sources of improvement and refinement. The Aztecs, 
the race dominant at the era of the Conquest, were a remarkable 
people. If, as is supposed, the Aztecs derived their knowledge 
mainly from the Taltees whom they subdued, the latter must have 
been a still more wonderful race, superior to the Aztecs in science 
and art, as well as in gentleness. For with all their pomp and 
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luxury the Aztecs were a ferocious and sanguinary people, in a 
state of almost constant warfare with their neighbors. Of their 
religion, to which they were fanatically devoted, human sacrifice 
was the prominent feature. In all their principal cities were 
Teocalis, lofty pyramidal idol mounds, crowned with altars upon 
which living victims were continually immolated. These were 
mostly captives taken in war, and this was one great motive for 
hostile expeditions. When the supply from this source failed, in 
order to satiate the demands of the idol priests, a fearful blood-trib- 
ute was levied and exacted as systematically as a pecuniary tax. 
The combination of luxury and cruelty, refinement and supersti- 
tion, the unrestrained enjoyment and profligacy of the privileged 
classes, the terror of the abject, is an awful comment upon the con- 
dition of man without the Gospel. 

If we turn from the state of the Mexican empire to the narra- 
tive of the Spanish invasion and conquest, we open another most 
interesting page. The subversion of a powerful and warlike king- 
dom by a handful of foreign adventurers, the tale of marches, 
stratagems and desperate battles, of imminent dangers and mar- 
vellous victories, sounds more like romance than veritable history. 
No imaginary description of the feats of heroes of chivalry sur- 
passes the authentic record of the conquest of Mexico. With the 
gloomy close of Montezuma’s brilliant reign, the dark shadows 
that came over his fortunes after the landing of the mysterious 
strangers upon his coast, it is impossible not to sympathize. His 
destruction was greatly due to his own superstitious fears, 

Strangely enough oracles were current that the Kingdom of 
Mexico would be overthrown by strangers from beyond the sea. 
The alarmed monarch dreaded from the first the men of destiny. 
His policy was vacillating and undecided, now deprecatory and 
submissive, now treacherous and hostile, and his heart sank within 

‘ 
They were already established in the heart of the Capital and the 
Sovereign a prisoner in their hands ere the nation was fully aroused. 


him at the steady and irresistible advance of the invaders, 


But when it was awakened and exasperated by indignities to their 
King and insults to their religion, their fury was like the outburst 
of a tropical tornado. The canals of the city ran with blood and 
were choked with corpses, the onrushing multitudes cared nothing 
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for their own lives so they might grapple with their enemies, drag 
them into their canoes, and carry them away in triumph to be sac- 
rificed upon the altar of the war-god. By dint of desperate strug- 
gle Cortez and a remnant of exhausted followers escaped from the 
infuriated city. An aged and massive cypress still marks the 
spot where the fugitives halted for rest, a monument of the “ Noche 
triste,” the sorrowful night. 

But such resistance could only defer for a short space the triumph 
of the European, and his ultimate victory was signalized of course 
by religious as well as political revolution. The Spanish Con- 
queror of the sixteenth century was a most sincere propagandist of 
his creed. The cross was emblazoned on his banner. The saint 
was his war-cry. The Virgin was his tutelary Deity. The priest 
and friar accompanied the host. When a city was won, the idol 
was hurled from its shrine and mass was celebrated in the vacant 
temple. The future of the rich and beautiful regions subdued by 
Cortez was largely shaped by the strong religious bias of the nation 
from which he came. Spain was transplanted to America, the 
Spain of Charles V and Philip Il. The subtle Jesuit and the Do- 
minican Inquisitor came over with the mail-clad warrior. The 
natives who escaped the edge of the sword were coinpelled to sub- 
mit to the new faith. Neither does their conversion, such as it 
was, seem to have been attended with much difficulty. It is no 
want of charity to regard the change as merely superficial. Ador- 
ation was transferred from the Mexican idol to the Virgin, and 
images, certainly more attractive to the eye, supplanted the grim 
Aztec deities. Of the power of true Christianity they remained 
as unconscious as before. The shrewd ecclesiastic was not disposed 
to give too violent a shock to inveterate usages and habits. In 
many places old heathen rites still linger. In the favorite resort of 
Indian devotion, the Cathedral of our Lady of Guadalupe, may be 
now witnessed dances of native women, the remains of orgies cele- 
brated for centuries on that very spot. In one respect indeed a 
happy change was wrought. Human sacrifices were abolished. 
Victims were no longer extended upon the block, nor warm hearts 
reeking upon the altar. Christianity, in a corrupt form, showed 
its superiority in mercy. And yet even in this point Rome cannot 
be held guiltless. She also claimed living sacrifices in the new 
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world as in the old. The frowning walls of the Inquisition were 
reared, the fires of the Auto de Fé were kindled, unhappy prisoners 
were consigned to those dark and fearful dungeons, never to revisit 
the light of day, and when the building was partly demolished 
bodies dried to mummies were found in the walls where they had 
been shut up and left to perish. 

For more than three hundred years the power of Rome was su- 
preme. Both politically and religiously Mexico was bound hand 
and foot. State and Church were closely united, and the foot of 
viceroy and priest was upon the neck of the people. The multi- 
tudes were kept in ignorance and the land impoverished, while im- 
mense convents were founded, grand churches erected, swarms of 
priests, monks and nuns supported, and vast sums sent to prop up 
the languishing monarchy of Spain. But the principles of liberty, 
successfully asserted by the American Revolution, could not by 
the most jealous vigilance be shut out from the Spanish colonies. 
They penetrated into Mexico as well as South America. Mexico 
became an independent nation. But the previous condition of the 
people had poorly prepared them for self-government, and their 
annals for a half century are stormy and troublous. The Romish 
Church was too keen-sighted not to perceive that free institutions 
would be fatal in the end to her exclusive domination, and that re- 
ligious toleration would of necessity follow civil liberty. Hence 
her intrigues have not been wanting to foment these internal dissen- 
sions. The party of constitutional freedom and progress bas had 
to contend against powerful Church influence. But it succeeded in 
the enactment of the Constitution of 1857, which establishes the 
principles of toleration and the equality of religions before the 
law. This was followed by the sequestration of conventual prop- 
erty and the suppression of religious orders. The first measure 
was defended on the ground that the wealth of these institutions 
had been drawn from the nation and the nation might rightfully 
reclaim it, and the second was regarded asa measure of self-defence 
and essential to the maintenance of a liberal government. To a 
citizen of the United States some of the restraints imposed upon 
the Roman Catholic Church may excite surprise, accustomed as we 


are, to the spectacle of unrestricted management of their internal 
affairs by the various religious bodies. But there are dangers there 
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of which we are unconscious. Rome bears not the loss of power, 
looks upon the whole land as her rightful possession, and has not 
abandoned the hope of regaining her former ascendancy. Until a 
very recent period no other form of worship was openly celebrated, 
and while Rome could no longer control the State and had greatly 
lost her hold upon intelligent and educated men, she still remained 
unchallenged in the domain of faith. Many who had lost belief in 
her dogmas still gave her an outward reverence. 

But spiritual light is now breaking upon the land and within the 
last ten years a movement has been in progress full of promise and 
hope. Viewed in its origin, nature and growth, and in connection 
with the country in which it appeared, it may be considered one of 
the remarkable movements of the age. It certainly has strong 
claims upon the attention and sympathy of the lovers of Scriptural 
truth and pure primitive christianity. And to none does it appeal 
more forcibly than to members of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States. Romanism, however deeply rooted in the 
sacred associations, early prejudices, and social habits of the people, 
has no longer an undisputed field. A new communion has arisen, 
presenting the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ in a widely different 
aspect, and from small beginnings has been rapidly spreading. Of 
the origin and history of this infant Church a brief outline will be 
now presented. 

Of this plant, now growing so vigorously, it may be emphat- 
ically said, “ The Seed was the Word of God.” It differs from the 
Christian Missions of the day in that the apparent impulse came 
not from the living Missionary, but from the Bible. It sprang up 
from the bosom of the Papal Communion through the silent influ- 
ence of the Holy Scriptures. When the attempt was made to seat 
the unfortunate Maximilian upon the throne of Mexico, advantage 

ras taken of the new condition of things to introduce a considera- 
ble supply of copies of the Bible in the Spanish tongue. This was 
especially done by the British and Foreign Bible Society. The 
book found readers. Some of the precious seed fell upon ground 
prepared by Divine grace for its reception. Among those thus en- 
lightened was a Priest named Francisco Aguilar. Upon him the 
reading of the volume produced like effects as upon Luther in the 
convent of Erfurth. He not only rejoiced in the discovery which 
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was so precious to his own soul, but he longed to extend to others 
the blessings he had found. By him the first Protestant congrega- 
tion, for the worship of God in the Spanish tongue and the preach- 
ing of the gospel, was gathered in the city of Mexico. Protestant 
worship had been held by chaplains, both American and French, 
but these services were not in the native tongue nor for the native 
population. The thought of Aguilar was to establish a Reformed 
Catholic Church, evangelical in doctrine and assimilated in model 
and polity to the primitive Apostolic pattern. He began with a 
little congregation of about fifty persons, which increased steadily 
under his assiduous labors. But his course was a brief one. His 
own exertions were exhausting, and persecution, none the less 
malignant if restrained from actual violence, was exceedingly 
harassing. Within two years he succumbed, pressing in his last 
moments the Bible to his heart. Among his works was the trans- 
lation and publication of a little volume in which the right and 
duty of every man to search the Scriptures was powerfully argued, 
and which had considerable circulation and influence. 

The attention of his bereaved flock was directed to a Presbyter 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, of Ameri- 
can parentage but of Chilian birth and education, who was minis- 
tering in the Spanish tongue to an Episcopal congregation in the 
city of New York. In view of the admirable fitness of the Rev. 
Henry C. Riley for the work in Mexico, it is no presumption to 
recognize the hand of God in this call. It was a startling sum- 
mons to Mr. Riley, urging him to leave his kindred and congrega- 
tion for a post of certain danger and uncertain results) When the 
expediency of establishing a mission in Mexico was under consid- 
eration by the Foreign Committee of our Board, Mr. Seward, 
Secretary of State, was consulted, and he strongly dissuaded from 
the enterprise as involving too great risk for the missionaries who 
should be sent there. After examining all the difficulties and per- 
ils involved, Mr. Riley decided to give himself to the work. Con- 
strained by the love of Christ and zeal for the extension of His 
Kingdom, he “ counted not his life dear unto himself, and none of 
these things moved him.” The Foreign Committee declining the 
mission, he went on his own responsibility and mainly at his own 
charges. Arriving in Mexico in 1869, he re-collected as far as 
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practicable the scattered flock of Aguilar, teaching both publicly 
and from house to house. He labored not less effectively with his 
pen, circulating numbers of tracts of his own composition, explana- 
tory of the great doctrines of the gospel. He soon attracted public 
attention, and the jealous eyes of the dominant Church watched 
him with inquisitorial vigilance. A Catholic Society, with a lay- 
man for President, was formed with the express object of counter- 
acting his growing influence. It is a mortifying fact for us to learn 
that the Minister of the United States then resident in Mexico, 
Gen. Rosecrantz, was in active sympathy with this Society. But 
in spite of opposition Mr. Riley’s hearers multiplied. He obtained 
from the Government one of the sequestrated conventual churches, 
San José de Garcia, and prepared to transfer thither his services. 
The rage of his enemies waxed hot, and only to the protecting 
hand of his Almighty Guardian can we ascribe it that his life was 
not cut short by the dagger of the assassin. The Romish party, 
unable to crush him by violence, determined to employ argument. 
For this purpose they selected one of the most eminent and learned 
ecclesiastics of the capital, Manuel Aquas, a Dominican friar, 
Canon of the Cathedral, and very popular as a preacher. He ex- 
amined Mr. Riley’s publications with the intention of preparing a 
refutation. Butthe Lord led him bya way that he knewnot. He 
was himself vanquished by the power of the truth. “There fell 
from his eyes as it had been scales.” He discovered that he had 
been all his life in darkness, and that the work he had undertaken 
to oppose was of the Lord. He sought personal conference with 
Mr. Riley, and after painful conflict and deep searchings of heart, 
he joined himself to that which he had been wont to look upon as 
an odious and heretical sect. This open adhesion to the new doc- 
trine was a shock to his former associates not unlike that ocea- 
sioned by the conversion of Saul of Tarsus. The church of San 
José de Garcia was about to be occupied by the congregation under 
Dr. Riley’s care. Loud and deep were the threats that the blood of 
the worshippers should stain the pavement. What fuel to the 
flame was the announcement that the preacher on that occasion 
would be none other than Manuel Aquas! With Apostolic bold- 
ness the converted friar ascended the pulpit from which it was not 
unlikely he would be dragged to martyrdom, and before an im- 
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mense audience proclaimed the gospel. The favoring hand of 
God averted the danger of this first experiment of reformed wor- 
ship in an old Romish church, and the delivery of the opening 
sermon by so distinguished a convert. Manuel Aquas concluded 
his sermon without interruption, and went forward with zeal and 
intrepidity in his new vocation From that time he was united 
with Mr. Riley in the oversight of the church. He was elected its 
first Bishop, and had every qualification for a leader. Trained in 
all the learning of the Romish school, and conversant with the 
system of internal administration, he could speak intelligently 
upon all the points that vame under discussion. Of unblemished 
character as well as great intellectual powers, he commanded the 
respect of his bitterest enemies. Embracing the grand verities of 
the gospel with simple child-like faith and proclaiming them with 
fervor and eloquence, he attracted large numbers to hear the Word, 
and had the entire confidence and affection of the flock to whom 
he ministered. He seemed indeed precisely the man for the ardu- 
ous and important charge for which he had been selected, “a chosen 
vessel of the Lord.” 

The anger and astonishment created among his old associates 
may be imagined. He was of course speedily excommunicated, 
but his enemies could not, as a former generation would have 
done, consign him to the tender mercies of the Inquisition. He 
was challenged to a public disputation. This he gladly accepted, 
and named as the question for discussion, “ Is the Church of Rome 
guilty of idolatry ?” Public expectation was intensely aroused, 
and on the day appointed thousands wended their way to San José. 
Great precautions were taken by the friends of Aquas for his safety. 
It was with difficulty that way was made for him through the dense 
masses to the platform. But when he arrived his antagonist did 
not make his appearance. The Roman authorities had thought 
better of it, and concluded not to allow the discussion. Their 
selected theologian, who in good faith had been preparing himself, 
was sent to a distant place. Aquas was alone. He had the field 
_ to himself, and he did not fail to take advantage of the great op- 


portunity. He boldly accused Rome of the sin of idolatry, and 


sustained the charge by convincing proofs. Strange things were 
brought to the ears of many of his auditors, and the shock given 
on that day to the Romish system was a heavy one. 
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Aquas was busy with his pen as well as in his public ministry. 
In particular he replied to the sentence of excommunication in a 
tract, which for forcible style and keen sarcasm is worthy to be 
compared with “The Provincial Letters” of Pascal. No more 
life-like portrait of the man can be presented than that which he 
himself has drawn upon the pages of this tract, and so well does 
it bring before the reader the nature of the controversy in which 
he was engaged, that I need not apologise for extracts of some 
length. Referring to his excommunication, he says that the 
Romish Church deals no worse with him than with her own people, 
except by seeking to hold him up for public abhorrence and detes- 
tation. By withholding the cup Rome substituted a ceremony of 
her own invention for the ordinance of Christ and virtually nulli- 
fied the Lord’s Supper. And to show the injustice of the anathema 
launched against him he imagines the Apostle Paul returning to 
earth and visiting the Cathedral of the City of Mexico. He is re- 
ceived by the Archbishop and clergy with obsequious reverence, 
and entering the Cathedral inquires the design aud use of the vari- 
ous objects which meet his eye. The answers to his questions 
bring out, one after another, the falsehoods and abuses of Rome, 
and it is made apparent in the issue that Paul is as deserving of 
excommunication as Aquas. 

The Tract is addressed to the Archbishop : 

“ For my part I forgive. You curse me and I bless you! You 
hate me and I love you in Jesus Christ. You would, if you had 
the power, conduct me to the flames, as your predecessors the in- 
quisitors have done many sincere Christians, and I desire that the 
Saviour conduct you to glory. I follow the religion which blesses, 
compassionates the sufferings of sinners and all the more if they 
be enemies, and you follow the religion which curses, detests, ex- 
communicates and tortures, and whose vengeance is unsatisfied until 
it burns alive those who have the courage to open the Bible and 
declare to the people the truths which God has revealed, thus ex- 
posing the falsehoods inculcated by Rome. This only is my fault. 
You cannot allege, brother Bishop, any other crime, as cause for 
my excommunication.” 

“ But this is not to be wondered at, inasmuch as you adhere to 
a Christianity so corrupted by the Bishops of Rome, that if the 
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primitive leaders of the faith were to rise from the dead, they could 
in no way recognize it. Let us suppose the Apostle St. Paul to 
reappear on earth and take a corporal form. Let us suppose also 
that the first city which he visits is Mexico, and that, as is natural, 
he directs his steps to the most conspicuous edifice of that capital, 
the Cathedral. What cause of joy to yourself and to your subjects 
so i/lustrious a visitor! You would doubtless make great prepa- 
rations to receive him, placing a magnificent chair of state in the 
Tabernacle to be occupied by the Saint, while you honored him 
with a solemn chanted Mass. You would make a display of all 
your splendor and pomp, decking yourselves with your richest and 
most costly ornaments. You would be attended by all the friars, 
clergy, and even the nuns, dispensed for the occasion from their 
usual confinement, all wearing their respective costumes, and the 
canons displaying their immense and glittering trains. You your- 
self would walk under a canopy, wearing your embroidered mitre, 
showing upon your breast your rich pectoral, valued by competent 
judges at the sum of more than one hundred thousand dollars— 
pity that such wealth should not be devoted to the relief of the 
thousands of unfortupate and distressed families in Mexico.” 
“With what surprise would the Holy Apostle see these fanciful 
and gorgeous vestments, bringing at once to his memory bacchana- 
lian scenes among the heathen. In amazement he would ask, 
‘Who are ye? With graceful politeness, and with an air of 
majesty, you would advance to pay your homage to the Apostle, 
you and all your retinue prostrating yourselves before him. St. 
Paul would recal the incident of his life when a priest of Jupiter, 
believing him to be the god Mercury, would have offered sacrifice 
to him at Lystra. Rending his garments as at that time, he would 
ery out, ‘Why do ye this? [am myself a man like you. I sup- 
posed you to be Christians—but I see that I was in error. I am in 
the midst of idolatry.” You, rising up with precipitation, would 


endeavor to detain the Apostle from escaping, and would say, 
‘Fear not, holy Apostle, I am a Bishop of the Church of Christ, 
and these are my sheep.’ Paul, recovered a little from his alarm, 
would follow you, although hesitatingly. On arriving at the 
Cathedral he would exclaim with admiration, ‘What a beautiful 
temple! Certainly you are fortunate in wresting this edifice from 
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the ancient Aztecs, for I understand that here they formerly adored 
their god Huitzilopotchli. All these idols which adorn the walls 
of this temple reveal to me that they have belonged to the heathen. 
Bring me hammers and axes and let us proceed to destroy these 
images, so insulting to the true God.’ ” 

“ What would you answer him, brother Bishop? I believe that 
in your heart you would justify the Saint, for you would then re- 
member the commandment of the Lord (Ex. xx). Nevertheless, 
with some confusion, you would entreat the Apostle to pass around, 
and defer for a time his purpose.” 

“The blessed Apostle, affectionate and gracious, would permit 
the delay, and advance into the interior of the Cathedral. But 
now commences the chant of the choir, accompanied by the organ. 
He inquires, ‘In what language are those brethren singing ?? ‘In 
Latin,’ you answer. ‘Is then the Latin spoken and understood in 
Mexico?’ ‘No, sir; here the Castillian alone is spoken.’ ‘ How 
unfortunate,’ the Apostle would reply, ‘that you have not been ac- 
quainted with my Epistle to the faithful at Corinth, in the 14th 
chapter of which the Holy Spirit, by my mouth, recommends that 
nothing should be said or sung in the Church except in a language 
understood by the people. I said myself to these primitive Christ- 
ians, I thank my God I speak with tongues more than yeall. Yet 
in the church I had rather speak five words with my understand- 
ing, that I might teach others, than ten thousand words in an un- 
known tongue.’ ” 

“ Before you could answer that just observation, the Holy 
Apostle would again ask, ‘Why have ye not destroyed this 
altar of the Indians, upon which so many human victims must 
have been sacrificed? Nay, I grieve to see that instead of destroy- 
ing it, ye have preserved it most carefully and adorned it richly.’ 
‘Sir,’ you would answer, ‘ there is no human victim here offered. 
We use it for saying the Mass, in which we sacrifice Jesus, the vic- 
tim whom we offer daily to the Father.’ The Apostle might 
answer, ‘What you mean by the word Mass I understand not, 
neither do I comprehend how it is that ye daily sacrifice Jesus 
Christ, Who is in heaven at the right hand of the Father, in His 
glorified body and soul—Whao only on two occasions comes into this 
world, first to suffer, which has already been accomplished, the 
‘ second time to judge, at the last day,’ ” 
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***T see too plainly that though ye call yourselves Christians, 
ye are not so in reality, since ye do not know the New Testament. 
If you had read at least my Epistles you would have found repeated 
testimonies that Jesus Christ was once sacrificed for the sins of 
many, and that He is never to be sacrificed again.’ (He then quoted 
Rom. vi: 9; Heb. vii: 26, 27, ix: 24-28, x: 10-18.)” 

“ “Neither suppose, brother Bishop, that I alone have so thought. 
All the Apostles agree with me in this. What says St. Peter in 
his Ist Epistle, iii: 18% How can you presume to tell me that you 
sacrifice Christ daily when you celebrate that Mass, a thing to 
me wholly unknown? How can you pretend to shed at every step 
that most precious blood of the Lord!’ ” 

** You would answer, ‘ We do not in the Mass shed the blood of 
Jesus. Although the sacrifice upon Calvary was with shedding of 
blood, it is our doctrine that the sacrifice of the Mass is unbloody.’ 
Think you, brother Bishop, that this answer would satisfy the 
Holy Apostle? ‘Then,’ he would reply, ‘this, your alleged sacri- 
fice, is wholly useless and unavailing, for in my Epistle to the 
Hebrews, ix : 22, I have taught without shedding is no remission.’ ” 

Omitting the questions and answers concerning the vow of 
chastity and the forbidding the use of certain meats, and the 
Apostle’s notice and queries touching the confessional boxes, 
and his castigation of the claim of priestly absolution, and _refer- 
ence to the dangers and abuses of the Confessional, (and the pre- 
vious acquaintance of the writer with the whole interior of the sys- 
tem gives great weight to these exposures) I come to another ques- 
tion. 

“¢ Pray tell me, brother Bishop, whence comes to my ears 
this metallic sound, as if it were the ring of silver money?’ ‘Sir, 
the faithful are paying for masses to be celebrated on the altar of 
pardon, in order to effect the release of souls from Purgatory.’ 
‘What mean ye by this word, Purgatory? I already understand 
that the payment for masses signifies that these unworthy Bishops 
and Presbyters by taking this money imitate, so far as is in their 
power, the treacherous Judas, who sold his divine Master for thirty 
pieces of silver, with the difference, however, that Judas committed 
his frightful crime once, and here it is committed every day and 
many times a day. But the word Purgatory I do not understand, 
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explain it.’ ‘Sir, Purgatory is a dark and gloomy place, much 
like hell, where souls that have not made full satisfaction to God 
for their sins, suffer in flames the most exquisite torments, until 
their relatives pay a dollar for the reciting of a mass, on the altar 
of pardon for example, when, on the celebration of the said Mass, 
not only one but five souls yo forth from this place of torment.’ ” 

“*T know not with what conscience,’ the Apostle would rejoin, 
‘ye can rob the public in so seandalous a manter, and wonder that 
the authorities do not suppress the altar and the abuse. But tell 
me, who taught you this fable of Purgatory, an old wives’ fable of 
which you find nothing in the Scriptures? Nay, you are in the 
grossest error in supposing that men can satisfy God for their sins, 
which is an utter falsehood, however virtuous and imposing their 
works may be. Many passages of Scripture condemn this errone- 
ous and dangerous doctrine. Read my Epistle to the Ephesians, ii: 
8,9: “By grace are ye saved through faith and that not of your- 
selves, it is the gift of God, not of works, lest any man should 
boast.”” Moreover, the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all 
sin the souls that trust in Him. Wherefore invent a place where 
souls are purified from sins by fire. But it is manifest that you 
have invented Purgatory in order to rob the people and enrich 
yourselves.’ ” 

“ ‘Tell me, what signifies this picture representing wretches in the 
midst of flames? ‘Sir,’ you would have to answer, ‘this is a 
representation of Purgatory and it bas been placed near the altar 
of Pardon, in order that the faithful may see plainly what their de- 
funct relatives are suffering in the other world, whence it comes to 
pass that this poor little altar, so much abused, receives most pro- 
fuse offerings.’ ”’ 

“The holy Apostle, full of indignation, would say, ‘ Now I per- 
ceive that the images which adorn this temple have been placed 
here by yourselves, and not as I thought at first by the old Aztecs, 
and hence your refusal that they should be destroyed. But know, 
brethren, that all who adore graven images areidolaters.’ * * 
But you would answer, ‘ Holy Apostle, although we adore these 
images, we do not direct our adorations to them absolutely, but to 
the saints in heaven whom they represent, whom we regard as our 
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mediators, advocates and intercessors with the Father, and there- 
fore to them we direct our prayers, open our hearts and disclose 
our wants. And great are the benefits we thus derive under our 
burdens and afflictions’ * * * * * ‘Moreover we possess 
many relics of the Saints before which we kneel reverently, adore 
and kiss them, that by actions so meritorious we may gain many 
indulgences and the remission of all our sins.’” * * 

“*What are these relics that you have,’ exclaims the wondering 
Apostle. You hasten to display the precious gifts of which you 
are so proud. ‘Look,’ yousay, ‘this thread is the remainder of 
the garmentof St. Anna; this old shoe was worn by the Apostle 
Thomas ; the beads of this rosary were made from the stones with 
which Stephen was killed; this hood belonged to the greatest of 
the inquisiters, Domingo de Guzman, by whom so many heretics 
were burned; these teeth’—‘ Silence !’ the Apostle would answer, 
‘I want no more teeth, no more lies, no more of these pitiful su- 
perstitions. I desire earnestly that ye may know the true religion, 
that ye become Christians, for at present ye are real idolaters, at- 
tributing great efficacy to despicable amulets. Bring me a Bible 
immediately and I will show you.’ ‘We have no Bible in the 
Cathedral.’ ‘How? Nota single copy of the sacred volume in 
this which you tell me is a Christian Church?  ‘ Not one, holy 
Apostle.’ ‘Then let one of these boys in red vestments run toa street 
which is called street of San Francisco, where in passing by I no- 
ticed a Bible depository and buy one.” ‘On no account, blessed 
Saint. Those are the Bibles with which the Protestants, on Sun- 
day the second of July, gave us such a shock that we are scarcely 
yet recovered. Better Jet one of our annotated Bibles be brought. 
Let the father Sacristan, who lives here, bring his Bible.’” 

“Then the said father would advance, making to you, Brother 
Bishop, a thousand genuflexions and reverences, and in a tremu- 
lous voice would say, ‘ Most illustrious, reverend, excellent and 
pious sir, the Bible that I have is that of Venice, but it is imper- 
fect—there remains but the first volume, and even that has been 
gnawed by the rats. If it please your very illustrious and pious 
Lordship, I will bring it immediately.’ ‘ Leave me,’ you reply.” 

“The holy Apostle, with indignant manner, would reprove you 
thus: ‘Why do you despise in this manner the word of God? 
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If ye have fallen into so great errors it is because ye are ignorant 
of the holy Scriptures. Well do the words of Jesus to the Sad- 
ducees suit you. “ Yedo err, not knowing the Scriptures.” You 
have formed with your own hands these images and bow down to 
them and worship them, and thus commit the dreadful sin of idol- 
atry, which God solemnly forbade in the second commandment of 
the Decalogue.’ ‘Sir,’ you would say, ‘in order to rid ourselves 
of the great blemish of idolatry, our King (the Pope) has ordered 
the suppression of that second commandment in the Catechism 
which we put in the hands of the children. _ By this ingenious ar- 
tifice we have been able to deceive the people and to get from them 
the money which we so much need.’ ” 

One more extract. ‘“*‘I can now understand,’” the Apostle is 
represented as saying, *‘‘ why you teach such things, since your ob- 
ject is, as you confess, to obtain money from the people and for 
that end you have established a religion which is not the religion 
ot God, but the religion of money. But what astonishes me is 
that the poor people, having as they must have, the Bible in their 
hands, can suffer themselves to be so misled. Even we who 
wrought miracles did not ask our hearers to believe upon our word, 
but daily to ‘ search the Scriptures, and see whether these things 
were so.’ Acts xvii; 2. Howis it that your subjects have 
believed you ? es 

“Brother Bishop, as a man of veracity, you would be obliged to 
answer: ‘The people may not read the Bible without notes; so 
doing they would incur the greater excommunication. Only _per- 
sons in whom we repose perfect confidence, and who are interested 
in preserving our dogmas are licensed to read the book, with the 
notes and explanations of Roman Saints.’ The Apostle would 
answer, ‘How? A license to read the Bible, which as I wrote in 
my second Epistle to Timothy, ‘is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness.” If a license be required to read this sacred 
book which God has vouchsafed to mortals, why not a license 
needed to breathe the free air or enjoy the light of the sun? But 
tell me wherefore has the reading of the Bible been prohibited ¢’” 

“You would answer, ‘ Because the Holy Council of Trent de- 
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clared that book to be mischievous, dangerous and likely to lead 
souls to error and perdition.’ ” 

“The holy apostle would reply, But when God declares just the 
contrary, whom are we to believe? Moreover, Jesus expressly 
charges men, ‘Search the Scriptures, for they testify of Me.’ Why 
have the people obeyed man rather than God ?’ ” 

“ Brother Bishop ,I suppose you to be a man of truth and sincerity. 
I suppose, therefore, that you would answer the holy Apostle, 
‘those who dared to read the Bible without license and have 
credited its teachings have been straightway led to a horrible trib- 
unal, known by the Name of the Holy Inquisition, have been 
thrown into dark and damp dungeons, their bones have been bro- 
ken, they have been cruelly tortured and if they possessed the 
courage to persevere in their opinions, they have been conducted to 
the flames, where they have been cruelly tortured, and roasted 
alive and consumed to ashes. Many thousands has the holy In- 
quisitor destroyed in the fire.’ ” 

These extracts are sufficient to show the intellectual vigor of the 
author, his mastery of the whole subject, his uncompromising bold- 
ness and the keen edge of his controversial weapon. As an oppo- 
nent of Romish corruptions and priestly frauds, as well as a preacher 
of the gospel of salvation, his trumpet gave no uncertain sound. 

Through the labors of Aquas Riley and some faithful helpers, 
the work prospered greatly and extended from the Capital to neigh- 
boring towns and villages. A simple liturgy was prepared and 
proved a very efficient aid in diffusing the principles of the gospel 
and building up congregations. Bible readers, men unversed in 
scholastic lore, but full of faith and zeal, carried the glad tidings 
from village to village, experiencing often the same treatment as 
the first heralds of the cross, but persevering and undismayed. In 
the City of Mexico an important acquisition was made in the pur- 
chase of another of the old conventual churches, San Francisco. 
This is a magnificent edifice, in which an audience of ten thousand 
might be assembled, with a chapel adjacent capable of accommo- 
dating three hundred persons, situated on the principal street of the 
city. The church is only inferior to the cathedral in dimensions, 


and of a better style of architecture. It is every way suited to be a 
centre of, mission work. Hitherto the chapel only has been used, 
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but efforts are now made to put the church in repair, and great ad- 
vantages are anticipated from its use in public worship. 

The course of Aquas, like that of Aguilar, was soon terminated. 
In labors he was most abundant, preaching from twelve to fifteen 
sermons a week in addition to manifold cares of oversight and 
pastoral duty. Under these exertions, as well as the harassing 
effects of persecution and calumny upon a sensitive spirit, his health 
gave way. In 1871 he rested from his labors, There was no place 
for his remains in what was called consecrated ground, and they 
were interred in the American Cemetery. At this time Mr. Riley 
was absent, having been detained in New York by the death of his 
father. The infant church suffered greatly from this sore bereave- 
ment and the want of a recognized head, and advantage was taken 
of its affliction to divide congregations and draw off members. 
Under these circumstances a petition was forwarded by the Synod 
of the Church to the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, praying them to take measures for con- 
veying to the Church in Mexico the Episcopal Office, offering to 
give guarantees respecting faith and order. This petition was 
presented to the Bishops in October, 1874, and led to the appoint- 
ment of a Mexican Commission, consisting of seven Bishops, at 
whose request the writer visited Mexico for personal examination 
and conference during the last winter, accompanied by the Rev. H. 
Dyer, D.D., of New York. There has yet been no opportunity 
for action upon his report. 

In a work of such recent origin and exposed to such severe trials 
and interruptions, many things must of course be yet in an inchoate 
shape and condition. The Liturgy in use is understood to be pro- 
visional. Surprise has been sometimes expressed that it differs 
from the services of our Prayer Book. But it should be borne in 
mind that this is a Reformed Mexican Church, not a branch of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church transplanted to Mexico. It is no 
exotic but an indigenous growth. It did not originate in a mission 
from this country. We have no right to exact precise and rigid 
conformity to our model. Our kindly counsel and advice will be 
most respectfully and gratefully received, but dictation would be 
sure to awaken the spirit of national jealousy among a very sensi- 
tive people. The present Liturgy is simple, scriptural, and respon- 
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sive. It embodies the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Decalogue, the Te Deum, and the Gloria in Excelsis, The doctrine 
of the Trinity is made very prominent, distinct petitions being 
offered to each person of the Godhead, and the sole intercession of 
the Lord Jesus as the one Mediator is everywhere recognized. 
Lessons from both the Old and New Testaments are read, but there 
is no prescribed Lectionary. This and other defects are obvious. 

How can they best be remedied? Not, in the judgment of the 
writer, by imposing our formularies or by proposing hasty emenda- 
tions. The Liturgy must be formed by the deliberate and mature 
action of the Church that is to use it, a Church, be it remembered, 
whose members are of Spanish not Anglo-Saxon race and education. 
Precious materials may be drawn from the ancient Mozarabic Litur- 
gies; time, learning, study and experience must all contribute to 
perfect so important a work as the permanent cw/tus of this Church. 

From the beginning the ideal in the minds of the leaders of this 
movement was a Church purified from Romish errors and corrup- 
tions, but retaining the primitive constitution of the Spanish Ante 
Nicene Church, and closely allied to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. The hope was cherished at the out- 
set of obtaining the adhesion of one of the Mexican Bishops, and 
thus perpetuating the ministry in the order which they desired, but 
the way was not then opened. Afterwards, having elected Aquas 
as their future Bishop, they looked forward to the day when he 
could be consecrated to his office. Disappointed in this earnest de- 
sire, they still waited patiently without resorting to any other mode 
of ordination. Men who felt themselves called by the Holy Spirit 
testified to their countrymen the doctrines of Salvation. So far as 
possible the sacraments were ministered by Dr. Riley and converted 
priests. It was a memorable day, Feb. 24, 1875, when the first 
ordination in Mexico was held by a Protestant Bishop. The full 
service of our Church in the Spanish tongue was used, the sermon 
being preached by the Rev. Dr. Riley. When the Epistle was 
read, Acts vi, “ Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you seven 
men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom 
we may appoint over this business,” the unintentional coincidence 
of seven persons being presented for ordination, made quite an im- 
pression. After the service the emotion shown was very touching, 
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the newly ordained Deacons throwing themselves into each others 
arms and weeping for joy. As it was so uncertain when another 
opportunity would be presented, ordination to the Presbyterate fol- 
lowed a few days after. 

The doctrines of the “Church of Jesus’ 
Creeds and Articles of the Protestant Episcopal Church. As in the 
era of the Reformation, the revulsion from Rome is strong and de- 


? are in accord with the 


cided. Papal corruption and oppression are to them fearful reali- 
ties. Those who have given up friends and prospects of earthly 
advantage and are hazarding their lives in the struggle for a pure 
faith, are not inclined to compromise with such an enemy. Two 
doctrines especially hold in their minds the same high position with 
which they were regarded by the champions of the Reformation— 
the Holy Scriptures, the standard of faith and practice, and the 
right of every man to read them under his responsibility to God ; 
and justification by the merits of Jesus Christ, through faith alone. 

The rapid increase of the “‘ Church of Jesus” in Mexico is fitted to 
awaken strong hopes for the future. It counts now over fifty con- 
gregations, of which thirteen were organized within two months 
after the writer’s visit. Many of these are small, but others num- 
ber from three to four hundred, and in some villages the larger 
part of the population is embraced. The reformation in morals is 
in such places very observable. It is safe to reckon that over six 
thousand souls are at this time under the influence of the Church, 
In the capital are six congregations, two of them quite large, from 
which came the greater part of one hundred and thirty candidates 
who received the rite of confirmation. Had time permitted, other 
classes would have been prepared and the number greatly increased. 
An evidence of the extent to which the work has spread was fur- 
nished by the visit of delegations from remote congregations, some 
of whom had travelled many miles. 

As in Apostolic days the converts are largely “the poor of this 
world rich in faith.” The proportion of Indians is very consid- 
erable. The obloquy encountered and the worldly sacrifices to be 
made are great obstacles in the way of persons of high social posi- 
tion. It is “ hard for the rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God.” The spirit of persecution is none the less bitter because its 
outward demonstrations are checked by law. Some of those who 
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were ordained, young men of good families, had been cast oft by 
their own parents for having joined this Church. There is no 
reason to doubt that the present Government is sincere in its desire 
to enforce the laws of toleration, and it succeeds in the capital as 
well as could be expected. But in remote districts its arm is com- 
paratively weak, while an ignorant and fanatical populace is easily 
incited to violence by artful priests. Such an outbreak took place 
last winter at Acapulco, on the occasion of a visit from a Presby- 
terian missionary, when some six or seven persons lost their lives. 
The “Church of Jesus” in Mexico has had its martyrs and confessors. 
One of its Bible readers was slain while I was in the country, another 
since my departure, and I met more than one who bore in the “ body 
the marks of the Lord Jesus.” But the spirit of genuine Christianity 
is shown not only in willingness to suffer and die for Christ, but 
also in the return of evil for good and blessings for curses. There 
has been little complaint heard from the suffering Church. Indig- 
nities, revilings and outrages have been patiently borne, and “ with 
well doing they seek to put to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” 
Like the early Christians they are assailed by false and odious 
accusations. One of the senseless slanders put in circulation was, 
that in their meetings an image of Christ was beaten, and every 
one present compelled to inflict a blow ; another, that a picture of 
the Virgin Mary was placed upon the floor, just inside of the door, 
so that whoever entered would be compelled to trample on it. And 
as the early apologists complain that pestilence, famine, flood, and 
other public disasters were imputed to the wrath of the old Pagan 
gods provoked by the Christians, so in Mexico the so-called heretics 
are charged with being the cause of destructive earthquakes. 
Sacred history repeats itself as well as secular. 

While the evangelist is exposed to obvious dangers from fanatical 
bigotry, there is not the same risk for the native worker as for the 
foreigner. The missionary from abroad, especially from the United 
States, arouses national and political as well as religious prejudi- 
ces. And herein is largely the hope and promise of the movement 
under consideration. It is of Mexiean’origin, and carried forward 
by native laborers. Peradventure God in His Providence is thus 


preparing the way for the extension of the pure gospel among the 
millions on this Continent speaking the Spanish tongue. We know 
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how inaceessible they have seemed to missionary enterprise. But 
let a Mexican Church be established, presenting the truth as it is 
in Jesus, and the light thus enkindled would extend its beams to 
the Antilles and the Continental Spanish American States. A 
great company of preachers would go forth, sister churches would 


spring up, and light-towers be kindled along the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, Nay, itisno extreme supposition that the radiance 
will extend across the ocean, and that from the countries to which 
Spain sent her fierce armed propagandists in the 16th century, may 
be returned to her the much needed influences of pure and Apos- 
tolic Christianity. Such hopes are not to be put aside as idle 
dreams, when we see what has already been done. A Reformed 
Church, numbering more than fifty congregations, and celebrating 
its worship in grand temples in the very heart of the City of 
Mexico, has been gathered within the space of ten years, in the 
face of virulent prejudice and fanatical opposition. 

Surely such a work, opening such prospects, may well cheer the 
hearts and encourage the hopes of the lovers of truth and holiness. 

To our own Church is the appeal for sympathy and aid urgently 
made, and much depends on the way in which it is received and 
the response with which it is met. The attention of other Christian 
bodies has been drawn to this remarkable work of Divine grace, 
and they have shown their customary readiness to embrace the 
opening. While doing justice to their liberality and zeal, it does 
seem an unhappy thing that, at so critical a moment, minds just 
emerging from Romish error should be distracted by sectarian emu- 
lations, and the divisions among Protestants should furnish such a 
powerful argument to the enemy. The questions between the 
“Church of Jesus” and the dominant religion, are just the broad, 
deep, ineffaceable questions between the Papal system and real 
Christianity. It is to be regretted that other points should be 
thrust in, and that banners of various hue should be thrown to the 
breeze, especially as the field is so wide, and many points might be 
selected for operation without pitching tents close beside the con- 
gregations previously gathered by faithful and self-denying labors. 
But this much we may learn, if we withhold the hand of fellow- 
ship, the cordial God-speed and substantial evidences of sympathy, 
there are organized societies all ready to grasp the opportunities 
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which we neglect. To us the hearts and wishes of that which is in 
truth the Church of Christ in Mexico, are now turned. We can 
impart to them gifts that none others can, and gifts upon which 
they set a high value. Wecan engage with peculiar advantage in 
a grand and holy work. “ A great door and effectual is opened 
unto us of the Lord.” If it be added, ‘‘ and there are many adver- 
saries,” this is no new experience in the history of Christ’s religion. 


ALFRED LEE. 














THE ORIGIN OF MAN AND OF HIS 
CIVILIZATION. 


Human beings exist now upon the earth— they have not always 
existed here. These two propositions are assented to by all per- 
sons. But besides these there are a great many concerning which 
thinkers differ widely, perhaps I should say wildly. With regard 
to man’s origin, the time when, the place where, the condition, 
and the agency by which, he came into existence as one of the in- 
habiters of this earth, scarcely any two are agreed ; and these sub- 
jects are all matters of dispute and speculation. In some cases 
we see a manifest disposition to adhere to the old theory; the 
one, namely, that was supposed to be taught in the Bible. Other 
writers, who seem to think that that doctrine can no longer be 
held, show nevertheless a desire to take some view that is reconcil- 
able with a belief in the inspiration of the Book of Genesis, and 
the faith of Christendom, which is to some extent based upon it. 
But many there are that engage in speculations and discussions on 
these subjects, who show a manifest hostility to the Christian 
faith and to the recognition of any Moral Governor of the uni- 
verse. Men seem ready to believe anything but the Bible; to 
accept any speculation, however wild and monstrous, rather than 
acknowledge the existence of a Being Who is the Creator of man 
and Who will bring us into judgment. 

After thirty years of study in this field and after what I am 
disposed to regard as a pretty thorough and impartial explora- 
tion of the field and all its parts, I desire to put on record my 
belief that while some changes may have been made necessary in 
the details and unessential particulars of our faith, nothing has 
been discovered in any department of research that ought in the 
slightest degree to shake our faith in the doctrines of the creed or 
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the practices of religion that have grown up under it and can be 
fairly justified by an appeal to the Holy Scriptures. Nothing has 
been ascertained or so much as rendered probable on purely sci- 
entific grounds, that need cause a doubt or hesitation even; noth- 
ing has been ascertained that w7// cause hesitation in the mind of 
any one who wishes to believe that he may obey, and enjoy the 
hopes that come of faith and submission to the Gospel and the 
Church. All that has been ascertained or even so much as plaus- 
ibly conjectured, is merely enough to serve as a pretext for unbe- 
lief to those, who, for one cause or another, are not willing to sub- 
mit themselves to the restraints of a positive religion and to govy- 
ern their views by the precepts of the Gospel. 

Still, however, the faith, or rather the belief of Christendom, 
an never again be what it was in regard to some of the points 
that have been discussed. We all now admit that the pre-Coper- 
nican theory of the heavenly bodies—which was swpposed to be 
taught in the Scriptures—will never again be regarded as a part 
of the Revealed Truth. So, too, the creation of the earth and its 
existence not for five days only, but for many millions of years 
before man was created, is not now disputed and probably will 
never be brought into serious question again. Precisely how far 
changes of this kind may be effected in our notions, and what mod- 
ifications of old opinions, the progress of scientific discovery and 
historic research may compel us to make, no one can surely 
foretell. 

But the questions that most nearly concern us just now are 
those that relate to the origin of man and his primitive condition. 

It is now something more than thirty years since the great 
geologist, Sir Charles Lyell, visited this country. The suggestion 
had been made before that time that there were geological indica- 
tions of a greater antiquity of man on the globe than was as- 
signed to him by the popular belief, or the prevailing systems of 
chronology. But at that time he thought these indications of so 
little importance that he did not take the trouble to investigate 
certain phenomena on the lower Mississippi, which were supposed 
to point in that direction. Some fifteen years later, however, he 


made a trip of exploration and investigation into France and 


other parts of central and southern Europe, which were claimed 
as affording indisputable proofs of man’s great antiquity. He 
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came back thoroughly satistied; and since he published his work 
on “ the Antiquity of Man,” there have been but very few who, 
after carefully considering the subject, have doubted that there 
exists a necessity for reconsidering our old opinions on this sub- 


ject. 
The lines of investigation, leading to the same result are 
threefold. 


I. Geological human remains, as bones, parts of the human 
skeleton and, in a few places, as at Mentone, whole skeletons, 
have been found, which, when we consider the geological changes 
that have taken place since they formed parts of living men, call 
for more than six thousand years. Human implements, such as 
stone hatchets, arrow-heads, pottery, ete., etc., have also been 
found, which are no less sure proofs of man’s existence than hu- 
man bones would have been. It would take more than one vol- 
ume to give a full and adequate idea of the nature and the extent 
of the proofs of man’s antiquity, which come under this, head. 

But if we ask how long ago did these early inhabitants of the 
earth live, we are entirely at a loss for an answer. Some of the 
later writers, as Geike, in his “ Great Ice Age,” and Boyd-Daw- 
kins, in his * Cave Eeplorations,” think that man must have lived 
here before the close of the glacial epoch. They make three 
ages or stages of man, palevlithic, neolithic, and modern or his- 
toric. Boyd-Dawkins thinks that the paleolithic men were prob- 
ably of the same race as the present Laplanders of Europe, and 
the Esquimaux of North America. And he regards the Alban- 
ians of Greece, and the Basques of the Pyrenees, and possibly the 
Finlanders, as descendants of the neolithic men. 

Advocates of this theory suppose that there were intervals of a 
milder climate during the glacial period ; “January thaws” in 
the long winter of the earth’s history. But no one can tell yet 
what caused this period of cold—or whence it came. Hence this 
view of man’s existence—even if it were conceded, would hardly 
help us to any satisfactory view of the time when he began to 
inhabit Europe. Mr. Croll has thought that he can account for 
the great cold of the Ice Age by reference to certain astronomical 
phenomena—which we have not time here to describe. He thinks 
the last one of these periods began about 240,000 years ago, and 
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terminated about 80,000 years ago. So that paleolithic man, on 
this theory, must have been living in Europe somewhere from 
100,000 to 150,000 years ago. But this is all uncertain. And 
names as great as those we have mentioned, as Dawson, Quatre- 
fages, etc., think that there is no reason to suppose that man has 
been here more than twelve or fifteen thousand years at most. 

IJ. Inthe second place, investigations into the origin and devel- 
opment of language have led to a similar result with regard to the 
antiquity of man. 

The argument may be stated thus: We have to-day such 
languages as the French, the Spanish, the Portugese, the Italian, 
ete., which, on a comparison of them, suggest an earlier or parent 
language from which they sprang. Historically we know of such 
a language—the Latin. And we know too, historically, how they 
grew out of it, and came to be what they are. But if we com- 
pare the Latin, the Greek, the Celtic, the German, the Slavonic, the 
old Persian, and the Sanscrit, we find that they point to a language 
which sustains about the same relation to them that the Latin 
does to the French, Italian, ete., a language which was spoken 
by the progenitors of the Aryan or Indo-European races, in an 
early home, before they had separated and become different 
nations. Max Miiller by a process of reasoning, which we cannot 
here repeat, has reached the conclusion that the Sanscrit must 
have been spoken in upper India as long as ten thousand years be- 
fore our time. 

But if, as Bunsen thinks, there wasa time before this when 


- there was a primitive language, which is to the Aryan, the 


Semitic, and the other great families of the agglutinate dialects, 
as the Roman was to the French, Italian, etce., we must extend 
our thoughts still further back in the order of time, and come to 
a still earlier period when man was in existence. And if we hold 
to the unity of the human race at all—that is, historic unity, or 
the unity of origin from one pair—we must allow for a long 
period, within which and during which these diversities of 
language have been forming. We certainly find them in exist- 
ence at more than four, or even as I think, more than six thousand 
years ago, and so different from each other at that time as to imply 
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that they had been in the process of diversification for a long 
time, many centuries, even then. 

But here again we must remark that the facts which sustain 
this conclusion are such that they could not be fairly and ade- 
quately presented in any one volume. Nor do I think they can 
be so explained as to leave us in possession of the old chronology 
with regard to man’s creation. 

III. But finally we have still another field of inquiry open and 
still opening before us. In Egypt, in Mesopotamia, and at His- 
sarlik—supposed to. be the site of old Troy—in Cyprus, and else- 
where, we are beginning to unearth the remains of man and 
his works, and to decipher his old inscriptions and to interpret his 
thoughts in a way that points to an earlier civilization than had 
been generally supposed to exist. These remains point to a time 
long before Moses, and indicate a state of things among “ the 
Gentile nations” that a study of his writings had not led us to 
suspect. 

It is certainly too early to concede to the geologists all that 
they claim in this respect. But I do not see how we can resist 
the conclusion to which the philological and the historical argu- 
ments lead us, namely, that there is a background of human his- 
tory lying far back of the time of Moses and of Abraham, some 
knowledge ot which we are in the way to possess, and which, 
when we get it, will shed new light upon the earlier chapters of 
the Pentateuch, if it does not require some important modiftica- 
tions of our interpretation of what is therein taught. And I 
think we shall come to esteem Moses and the Mosaic Religion not 
the less but rather the more highly on account of what we shall 
come to know concerning the days and the peoples that were be- 
fore him. 

It is especially worth while to notice that while the two latter 
named methods point to one view of the early condition of man, 
the other the geological, is thought to point to a very different 
view. But the two former follow back the line and track of 
man’s career by the works of his intelligence, his language, the 
words that express his thoughts and the institutions that disclose 
to us what were his beliefs, his hopes and his aspirations. Hence 
this line of inquiry leads us to a much higher estimate of what 
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primitive man must have been than those have arrived at who 
pursue the more purely physical methods. 

Those who pursue the geological and physical lines of investi- 
gation alone, are pretty generally evolutionists and materialists, 
If they do not hold that man is a descendant of some lower order 
of animals, they do generally hold that the first men were but 
little if at all above the highest orders of the anthropoid apes. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the historical and philologi- 
cal methods are more trustworthy as far as they go, as indications of 
the moral and mental condition of man, than the physical 
methods. Geology can at most show that men existed at a cer- 
tain period. It can show from the remains of human art and 
from such indications as geological and fossil explorations can 
furnish, something of the skil] and culture of those who produced 
these remains ; and it may give indications of great want of skill 
and of resources. And so we find precisely the same indications 
of ignorance, destitution and savagery of the lowest kind among 
the inhabitants of the earth at the present day, co-existing, as we 
know it does, with the highest civilization man has ever yet at- 
tained in other parts of the earth. We have, in this nineteenth 
century, Englishmen and New Zealanders, Frenchmen and Hot- 
tentots, Germans and Andaman Indians. And recent investiga- 
tions have shown that there may have been men of the early stone, 
the newer stone and of the bronze age, living contemporaneously 
with one another, and that too within a distance of a few miles, 
and perhaps within the walls of the same city. Hence much that 
has been regarded as proof of the great antiquity of man, and 
more especially of his extremely low condition at the first, disap- 
pears. 

It is generally believed that there was no iron in use in the 
earlier stages of human civilization. And this is probably correct. 
But we must remember that if its use was known at that early 
age there could have been at most only very little of it; and 
from its liability to rust and decay, no remains of it could be 
found at the present day. Copper was more abundant and more 
easily wrought. Gold and silver were still more easily wrought, 
but they were not so abundant. Hence at the very time when 
the few rich and powerful families may have had copper, gold and 
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silver, as well as a mixture of these, generally known as bronze, 
the poorer people of the same tribe or nation may have been, and 
most probably were, obliged to make the best they could of such 
stone implements as they could make for themselves out of the 
rocks that were within their reach and could be converted to use 
by the processes of hammering and grinding. There is therefore 
no necessity for inferring from the difference in the implements 
used, any chronological series, still less an interval of many centu- 
ries, and perhaps hundreds of centuries, between the one age and 
another. They may have co-existed and been contemporaneous, if 
not in the same community yet at least in the different parts of 
the habitable earth ; just as now we have the highest civilization, 
and in Africa and the South Sea Islands the lowest and most de- 
graded forms of savagery that have ever existed anywhere. 

Still, however, the geological indications, such as they are, of 
the times when the men who made and used these implements 
lived, are not to be neglected or ignored. They are certainly 
worth something, notwithstanding there may be, and as I believe 
there is, at present a disposition to exaggerate their importance 
and to give them an interpretation which will be as far as possible 
from the common beliefs and the common sense of mankind. 
But there is too much uncertainty and too much mere conjecture 
about the matter at present to give any occasion for alarm. 

Even the Bible itself gives indications of uncertainty about 
the chronology of the earlier facts which it records. There is a 
difficulty in believing that the early men and women lived so long 
as the period assigned them. There is moreover an air about the 
chronological notitiw that, as it seems to me, almost inevitably 
causes one to hesitate and question with himself whether these 
statements are to be taken as literal expressions of fact, or only as 
indicative of something not perhaps altogether well understood in 
our age. 

I have no time or disposition to discuss the Darwinian theory 
of the origin of man; but it seems to be worth the while tomake 
a remark or two concerning it in passing. 

No transmutation of species or derivation of our species from 
another, in the natural history sense of that word, has yet been 
proved to have taken place. All that has been shown is that 
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great changes in thestructure, external appearance and modes and 
habits of life, may be made in the progeny of any one pair during 
a series of years by climate, mode of life, congenital variations : 
“the struggle for life and survival of the fittest,” ete. In this 
respect Mr. Darwin has done the cause of science and truth a 
great service. He has removed in fact, perhaps without intend- 
ing it, the strongest argument that has ever been urged against 
the unity of the human race and their derivation from one com- 
mon pair. He has shown that diversifications in the offspring of 
any pair, human or merely animal, as great as now exist among 
-men, not only may occur, but that they are more likely to occur 
than not. But neither Mr. Darwin nor anybody else has shown 
that the offspring of any pair by any of these means ever exceed 
the specific characteristics or differentia of the species to which 
the parents themselves belonged. All that they claim to have 
shown, when they are pressed by the close questioning of an ad- 
versary, is, that they have shown that changes, as great as would 
be those from one species to another, have taken place. But a 
change or difference may be very great in one respect and yet be 
quite insignificant in another. The change or difference between 
a new-born infant and a full-grown man is very great in one sense 
and that a most important one, yet it is achange that is wholly in- 
significant in respect to natural history classifications. Nobody 
ever thought of regarding the infant and the man into which he 
grew up, as belonging to different species. So too there is a very 
great difference between my cat and the towering lion of the 
African jungle—much greater in the estimation of common un- 
educated persons, than the difference between my cat and my 
little dog, which is of almost the same size and color as the cat. 
And yet the cat and the lion belong to the same genus, fe/is, and 
the dog is allied to the fox, the hyena and the jackal. And in 
accordance with the doctrine Mr. Darwin has established, the 
domestic cat and the lion may have descended from the same pair. 
But he has adduced nothing to show that the dog and the cat may 
have had at any age, however remote, the same parentage. No 
instance of the transition from one set of specific characteristics to 
another has been shown to have taken place. Nor have these 
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writers, in my estimation, shown that any such transition is possi- 
ble under the laws of Nature. 

Another remark occurs to me as important in this connection. 
The researches into the past have not brought to light any proof 
of the existence in any former age of any species or variety of the 
anthropoid apes that were more like human beings than some of 
those that are living at the present day. So too on the other 
hand, the researches into the past have not succeeded in showing 
that the earliest men, traces of whose existence on the earth have 
been fonnd, were any lower—even if they were so low—in the 
scale, as some of the lowest of the savage tribes now living. On 
the contrary, with one single exception—the Neanderthal skull, 
now acknowledged to have been that of an idiot—all the bones, 
more especially the skull and face bones that have been found, 
which can be supposed to have belonged to the earlier races, indi- 
cate brain development and mental capacity equal to that of the 
civilized races that now inhabit Europe. The skeleton recently 
found at Mentone has occasioned much discussion. Many scien- 
tific men denied its great antiquity at once and off-hand, on the 
ground that it was impossible that any human being cow/d have 
had such a brain development at so early a stage of human exist- 
ence. They were preoccupied by a theory, and hence were dis- 
posed to prejudge the case. But setting theory aside, the facts 
go to show, and seem to shew conclusively, that this skeleton be- 
longed to one of the earliest inhabitants of Europe of whose exist- 
ence we have any remains or other satisfactory proof. 

But the facts are, we have no proof of either anthropoid apes 
that were more like men, or men that were more like apes, any- 
where in the geological past, than those that are now found to be 
in existence. Consequently there is no proof of a time when the 
two races were more nearly alike than they arenow. Hence there 
is nothing to prove or to authorize us to believe, that there ever was 
a time when the birth of a Auman child from any pair of anthro- 
poid apes would have been less of a marvel, more contrary to 


experience or less at variance with the laws and phenomena of 


nature, than such an occurrence would be to-day if it should 
happen in Barnum’s Museum or in the Zoological Gardens of 
Paris. And so great would be the marvel, so unnatural the 
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occurrence, that I do not believe that any amount or kind of testi- 


mony would induce the scientific men of the world to believe the 


thing had actually occurred, however and wherever the testimony 
might be set forth. 

Nor is this all. If a human child of the lowest species or 
tribe now known to exist should be so born no ape mother now 
known to be in existence could nurture and sustain it through the 
first hours of its existence, to say nothing of bringing it up to the 
term when it could take care of itself. The only possibility of 
bridging over the chasm is the hope that some ‘ missing link” will 
yet be found—a hope which we may safely pronounce now to be 
hopeless. Dr. Gill in Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly, Oct. 
1874, p. 644, says, in speaking of the Man of Mentone: 


With the evidences of the existence of man specialized as much as he now is, at 
a period so early as he is known to have lived, it is scarcely too rash to assert that 
it is useless to expect to find any evidence of his simian origin in any bones exhumed 
in the later formations in Europe, much less in America. And in view of the nega- 
tive results of the extensive paleontological explorations made in Europe, it is almost 


as unlikely that any such remains will ever be found even in the anterior formations. 


He thinks, however, that “it would be too rash to predict that 
no such intermediate link will ever be found.” And this is all of 
scientific fact or basis that can be alleged for the evolutionist 
theory of the origin of man. We cannot say that it is impossi- 
ble but that some indications of it may yet be found—at present 
we have nune! 

I think therefore that there is no exaggeration in the statement 
that the fact of man’s introduction upon the earth, after all that 
science has done, and notwithstanding all that it has done, and all 
that it hopes and promises to do, stands forth clearly as a proof of 
the existence of some Being Who is the Creator of man, to Whom 
man is indebted for his existence, to Whom and to Whose laws he 
is subject here, and to Whose righteous retribution he inust sub- 
mit hereafter, just as clearly, as surely, and as unanswerably as 
any fact whatever is or can be considered to be, a proof of some- 
thing before it which we regard and eall its cause. All the seru- 
tinies which scientific scepticism can suggest, all the conjectures 
and hypotheses which metaphysical speculation can propose or 
invent, have only left the position clearer, stronger, and more 
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inevitable than before, that man’s existence implies the existence 
of man’s Creator, and shows that that Creator must have been a 
Personal Agent, possessed of all the attributes, moral and intel- 
lectual, which constitute an overruling Providence and a righteous 
Moral Governor. 

But what was the condition of man when he was created? We 
might draw an inference fromm the fact of his creation to the 
character of man when he first came from the hands of his Maker. 
But of this I do not propose now to avail myself. I start rather, 
with the fact that on any theory and in any view, I believe it is 
conceded that at first there were but few, perhaps only two, human 
beings in existence in any one locality. 

According to the Mosaic account, God created only one pair and 
from them was “all the earth overspread.” On the theory formerly 
held by some men of great name, ainong whom was Agassiz, it 
was supposed that there were several centres of creation, with 
probably only one pair in each at first; so that all mankind, in- 
stead of having descended from one pair, descended from several, 
say seven or eight. I say a theory “formerly held,” I do not 
know that Agassiz ever abandoned it. Bet the acceptance of 
the doctrine of a greater antiquity for man than was generally 
assigned to him, and the acceptance, universal, as I believe it to 
be among scientific men, of the doctrine of variation under the 
influence of physical circumstances and by congenital peculiarities, 
which Darwin has done so much to establish and illustrate, has 
for the most part removed all inducements to believe in or assert 
a diversity of origin for man. 

The evolutionists and Darwinians, so called, who nevertheless, 
in this at least, out-Darwin Darwin himself, and are disciples 
going beyond their master, all hold, so far as I know, to the unity 
of the origin of man as at least the most probable, and a doctrine 
trom which nothing that is known on the subject would justify us 
in dissenting. They seem to find it difficult enough to suppose— 
I say nothing about believing—the origin of two persons by the 
process of evolution and development without the intervention of 
a Personal Creator, without taxing our credulity any farther, 
and supposing that more than two or possibly one ever came into 
existence in that way. 
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I do not care to discuss the probabilities—or rather the possible 
hypotheses—of the case. There are in fact two. One is that 
once or twice in the millions of ages some one individual has ap- 
peared so unlike its parents, that it became the progenitor of a 
new species, and at last by some freak of nature, or as I should 
rather say, some interposition of Providence, one possessed 
of a true man nature was born into the world, and nurtured to 
maturity by those who had no such attributes, and the race of 
men had their origin. The only approach to an analogy for such 
a case is those monstrosities that sometimes occur among men and 
domesticated animals, in which new traits and peculiarities appear 
and become perpetual by the laws of heredity and natural selec- 
tion. I say “approach to an analogy,” but such cases, as they 
have been known to occur, do not resemble the one supposed 
enough to constitute so much as a real analogy, much less, there- 
fore, an instance in kind, a case in point. 

The other hypothesis is that all or nearly all the anthropoid 
apes’ in a certain favored locality, grew up, gradually improving 
by slow and almost imperceptible degrees, until they all became 
human, and the men and women were as numerous in that habitat 
as the apes had been before. But even so, they could have been 
only few in point of numbers, compared with the extent of the 
territory in which they lived. And this is now my main point. 

Let us suppose then, these human beings to be living in a hab- 
itat or centre small in extent; and at any rate whether small or 
large comparatively, surrounded by barriers which they were not 
inclined to pass. Let it be, for the purposes of the illustration, 
an island, or river basin surrounded by deserts, or more likely 
hills not adapted to human habitations on the tops, or far up the 
sides, with the ocean in one direction and some barrier in the 


other. 





'T say apes; but I believe it has been lately discovered that there is such adiver- 
sity in the order and manner of the development of the brain in the embryonic state 
between man and the apes, that the hypothesis of development “in that line” has 
been abandoned by many of the best informed evolutionists, It is thought that man 


must have developed up from “ protoplasm” along “ another line,” the highest or last 


“link” now or ever known to have existed is the dog!. See Quatrefuges’ Nat. Hist. of 


Man, Appleton’s Ed., p. 151, Note H. 
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Now for a time there would be so few of them that they could 
live and have enough, with little or no labor. Fruits that grow 
spontaneously would supply their wants. But in time their num- 
bers would increase to such an extent that the supplies would be 
short and relief in some way would become a necessity. With- 
out going through with all the stages and phases and supposable 
modifications of the case, we may pass on to say that the time 
would soon come when one of two things must be done; either 
some measures be taken to check further increase of population, 
or some means adopted involving labor, to increase the supplies. 
Perhaps both in different degrees might oceur at the same time. 

But, at all events, we have now a most important crisis. 

If the men of the tribe or nation, the strong and the healthy, 
have enough of affection for the weaker, the wives and daughters, 
the infirm parents and the feeble children, the disabled brother or 
the invalid sister, to impose upon themselves the restraints of self 
denial and the toils of labor, in order that these relations may not 
starve and suffer want, we have the beginning of civilization ; the 
idea and the rights of property come at once. Moral precepts, 
and some form of government, acquiesced in for its beneficial 
effects, are sure to follow very soon. Industry, toil and frugality, 
stimulate to discoveries of methods of economy, the division of 
labor, the invention of tools, the domestication of animals that are 
useful for both food and labor, and the utilization of the forces of 
nature. Civilization has begun. Man has entered upon a career 
which strengthens his domestic affections, softens and humanizes 
his heart; forhe cannot but love the more tenderly these for 
whose support and comfort he has labored the most urgently. His 
course necessitates self control, sweetens self-sacrifice, elevates the 
soul above the body, and sets him forth on a career that leads up- 
ward towards all that man can attain here or hope for hereafter. 

On the other hand, if the men are not quite up to the emergen- 
cies of a crisis, if they do not love those nearest and dearest to 
them well enough to practice self-deniai and take upon themselves 
tuil, for their sakes, another series of events commences—another 
set of influences begins to work ; and man degenerates downwards 
towards what he was not and could not have been before. Not 
only will the strong help themselves to whatever there is, but 
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sooner or later they will plan and execute marauding expeditions 
upon neighboring tribes and families. Child murder and the 
murder of the old, the feeble, the weak, the helpless, and the 
inefficient, is sure to follow. Cannibalism is likely to be in the 
train of consequences. Now,in all this the influences tend to 
brutalize and degrade the race; and their experience is as surely 
and as inevitably an education downwards as the other—the one 
we have just supposed—is an education upwards, towards civiliza- 
tion. 

The difference between the two communities when this crisis 
comes may be very slight—so small as to be almost imperceptible. 
It may be said that the current is turned in the one way or in the 
other by men’s physical circumstances and surroundings, or by 
what most persons would be disposed to call a mere accident. But 
the moment one or the other course has been entered upon, influ- 
ences would begin to operate that would soon increase the origi- 
nal diversity of natural disposition and characters and habits; 
and these would in the course of time come to be found as widely 
diverse as those that now distinguish the most degraded, brutal- 
ized savages trom the most refined and civilized citizens of a well 
ordered commonwealth. 

Now in view of this fact, it seems to me as absurd to suppose as 
most of the materialists, and so-called scientific men of the day, 
do suppose, that the first human beings were like the lowest sav- 
ages of the present day, or possibly lower, as it would be to sup- 
pose that they were as high in the scale of knowledge and in the 
practice of the arts and sciences as the most highly civilized na- 
tions of this nineteenth century. Savagery has been as truly an 
education downwards as civilization itself has been an education 
upwards, Man could not have heen at first what he is now, either 
in the abodes of the most savage degradation or in the highest 
homes of civilization. 

I believe that man has nowhere been tound without these tive 
elements, which, while they distinguish him by an impassable bar- 
rier from brutes—even the highest and most nearly allied to man, 
as apes or dogs—do also constitute the basis and the possibility of 
a civilization for all. 

I. The use of fire, by which they can both protect themselves 
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from the cold and cook their food, and thus render many articles 
that could not otherwise be so used, serviceable as a means of 
support. By this one thing the number of human beings which 
the earth can be made to supply with the necessaries of life is in- 
creased probably more than a thou%and fold. 

II. Some tools or implements by which man can make the 
forces of nature useful to him in doing his work for him, He can 
throw a stone, string a bow, attach a hook to a line, form a dart 
or lance, and use a stick to stir theearth in order to promote the 
growth of needed vegetables. He can even tame animals and 
make them work for him. 

III. Domestic affections which lie at the foundation of the fam- 
ily. And by affections I mean something more than the mere 
procreative instinct, which brings the sexes together upon occa- 
sion and keeps the mother at least in attendance upon her young 
for a brief period until adolescence. Animals are indeed 
gregarious, but man alone is social. And in this social nature is 
the foundation and the possibility for civilization. In man it is 
something to which the instinct of reproduction is subordinate, as 
everywhere in the constitution of man the indications are that the 
body is subordinate to the mind, the flesh to the spirit, the life 
that now is to one that is higher and hereafter. 

[V. But still higher; man is everywhere characterized by the 
use of language—words and sentences that express thought, rather 
than mere emotions, like the cries of animals, Without going 
into disputed matters too deeply, I can express what I mean by 
saying that no animals have a language into which common nouns, 
verbs, ete., enter as distinct parts of speech, performing distinct 
and separate functions. And no race or tribe of men has ever 
yet been found that had not such a language, with the elements 
named in it. The process of abstract thought, out of which 
language arises, isnew in man. We find not even the germ or 
rudiment of it in any class or species of animals. There is noth- 
ing in animals which can grow into it, nothing that can be devel- 
oped, metamorphosed, or transformed into it. 

V. And finally there are no human beings without the elements 
of areligion. Says Sir John Lubbock :' 
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If the mere sensation of fear, and the recognition that there are probably other be- 
ings more powerful than man, are sufficient alone to constitute a religion, then we 
must, I think, admit that religion is general to the human race. 


The concession is grudgingly made, and many of the words 
used, and the forms and terms of expression, slow how reluctantly 
and paintully the admission came from his pen. But it came. 
And it serves us a good purpose. If Lubbock concedes the point, 
nobody else is likely to deny it. We, at least, may safely assume 
it as no longer in dispute. 

What I mean, however, is that no race or tribe has been found 
that did not either believe in unseen beings, or ascribe to seen and 
visible things some supernatural powers, which constituted the 
basis of fetichism. There was, at all events, a belief in the un- 
seen, a fear of it, a reverence for it, a deference to it, and a regu- 
lation of the life and actions in accordance with it. 

I think that fetichism is manifestly a degradation. I think that 
the glimpses that we get in one way and another into the early 
condition of man—TI speak, of course, entirely irrespective of 
Revelation—go to show that man was at first a believer in a One 
Being—an “ wnconscious monotheist,” as Max Miiller calls him, 
believing in a one God, without knowing that he was One, with- 
out so much as having asked himself whether He was One or 
many. There came, as I think, a two-fold development ; one in 
each of two different directions, though both in a sense, and that 
& most important one, downwards. With the Aryan and the 
Semitic races the development and growth of language led to a 
form of polytheism, in which there came to be as many gods as 
there had been attributes or actions ascribed to the One. Thus, trom 
omnipotent, they come to believe in Omnipotence as a god, from 
creation, Creator, from ruling, a Ruler, and thus these—Omnipo- 
tence, Creator and Ruler—were supposed to be different deities. 
Some nations, as did the Aryans for the most part, holding to 
many or all of them; and others, as the Semitics, each nation 
taking one, as the El of the Hebrews, the Moloch of the Ammon- 
ites, Baal of the Sidonians, Rimmon of the Damascenes, etc., ete. 

But in the other direction, among the two other great families 
of man—two, and unlike in many respects, but most marvellously 
alike in others; I mean the Mongols of Northeastern Asia and 
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the Negroes of Africa—the development of language took another 
course. Insight and reasoning seem to have been less active, 
words did not begin to assume derivative forms and to be distin- 
guished by inflections and tense or case endings. Few or no 
really abstract terms were formed, no new names for their gods 
grew up, and they degenerated into ascribing supernatural powers 
and virtues to animals and inanimate things, and became mere 
fetich worshippers and so remain to this day. 

Among the Semities we have Abraham and Moses, teaching a 
monotheism, consciously and designedly, with an intensely deep 
feeling of its importance, and upon authority, as a command. 
Among the Aryans we have (to speak only of the Greeks) a Soc- 
rates, a Plato, and a Plutarch, teaching as a philosophy the One- 
ness of God, the existence of a Supreme Being over all the gods 
of the popular theology, or mythology rather, of the age. And 
in our day we have science confirming this doctrine in all the 
varied arguments produced in the department of science known 
as Natural Theology. 

The Greeks, a few of the wisest and best of them, attained to 
monotheism as a living principle, by reasoning; the Jews, by faith 
and obedience. In Christianity the two were united, and the 
problem of modern civilization is to reconcile these two elements, 
theology and science, faith and religion—the belief in a worship 
of God and the exercise of observation and reason, in all the 
affairs of life; a rational faith and a faithful reason. But as for 
the other two great families, the Negro and the Asiatic, it is our 
work to elevate them to a better life. 

There can be no civilization without the industry that creates 
wealth, and the faith that believes in and submits to the One Su- 
preme Ruler of the Universe. Nor do I see any way in which 
this faith can be spread abroad and maintained among mankind, 
except by just such missionary work as we are now doing—just 
such, only far more zealous and persistent. I speak, of course, 
from a purely scientific point of view ; the same may be said with 
tenfold energy and clearness, from a Christian point of view, and 
from the heart that has experienced the blessed influences of the 
spirit of grace. 

Of course, it is not possible to confirm the view I have pre- 
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sented of the first step towards civilization by any considerable 
array of historic facts. We are speaking of a time far back of 
any authentic history. Even the few rays of light which com- 
parative philology sheds upon that early period are not such as to 
be of much use. Long since, in the animal world each habitat has 
been as full of the animals of each species as the amount of food, 
the number and character of enemies and physical circumstances 
will allow. The same is true of savage man, they can increase in 
numbers only by a resort to some process of productive industry 
that will increase the supplies of food, clothing, etc. Nay, there is 
no abode of savage man in which the population has not long since 
reached the point where either some form of laborious industry or 
some means of preventing increase by inhuman and unnatural 
life-taking, had become a necessity and had been put in practice. 
Nor can there be any doubt that the former, viz.: habits of indus- 
try, toil and labor, assumed for the generous and magnanimous 
purpose of benefitting others, would exert a good, an elevating 
tendency, while the others, unnatural and inhuman life-taking, 
would harden the heart, deaden the sensibilities, and degrade 
man so that under such influences he would become worse mor- 
ally and in his instinctive tendencies, though he might become 
sharper and more cunning in his mental habits. The crisis or 
turning point could not fail to come, and when it had once arrived 
it could not fail to bring with it influences that would be power- 
ful for good or for evil; influences which could not leave man as 
they found him, or allow him to be any longer what he was be- 
fore. From this time onward civilized or savage he must become. 
He was neither before, and could not have been or become either 
without the influences of an increasing density of population. 
Hence the preposterous absurdity, as it seems to me, of suppos- 
ing as Lubbock, and the men generally of the inaterialistic school 
are disposed to do, that the lowest savages we can find anywhere 
on the earth now are the most nearly like what the earliest men 
were—like what all men were in their earliest stage, and that 
those next above them in the scale are the representatives of the 
second stage in human history, chronologically considered. Prim- 
itive man, ‘“ Man primeval,” has doubtless descended as far down- 
wards in his moral character in becoming a savage as he was ad- 
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vanced or improved intellectually and in scientific attainments 
by becoming the civilized inhabitant of this Nineteenth Century. 

I have not been aiming in this article to vindicate the historic 
character or the accuracy of the Mosaic narrative contained in 
the book of Genesis. I have aimed to show rather that the Dar- 
winian or evolution theory of the origin of man is, in our present 
state of the knowledge of facts, simply preposterous, and will be 
seen to be so whenever our attention is directed to the weak but 
most fundamental point in the theory. I have endeavored to 
show also that any theory of the early condition of man and of 
the origin of his civilization, which assumes that he was at first 
a savage as low as, or possibly lower than, any of the savages now 
in existence, is not only inconsistent with the facts that have been 
brought to light by historie and philological researches, but also 
that it is inconsistent with the very nature of the case. Man 
could not have been at first such as he is now, whether savage or 
civilized, or such as he became soon after the time when the 
human inhabitants had grown to be so numerous that either labor 
and self-denial, or something worse had become a necessity. From 
that moment onward, he must of necessity and inevitably become 
better or worse. The struggle for life would inevitably develop 
the heroic virtues implied in the sacrifice of self for the good of 
others, or the baser vices of selfishness and a hardened disregard 
of the life and welfare of others. From this dilemma there was 
no escape. 

And the doctrine here deduced from scientific facts and_princi- 
ples is, in a general way, in harmony with the Mosaic narrative. 
Or rather, perhaps, we had better say that it is not inconsistent 
with that narrative. The relation is about the same as that be- 
tween the statements in Genesis and the facts that have been 
brought to light by the researches of geologists. The Scriptures 
do not teach science as such ; they do not descend to scientific de- 
tail, nor do they use scientific or technical terms. So with regard 
to history and the early condition of man; only the case is some- 
what reversed, as in fact its very nature would seem to require. 

Here we can ascertain from facts and reasoning, only the most 


yague and general outline of what may, or perhaps we had better 


say, what must have been; the Scriptures could give and may 
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have given the historic detail of date, place, and the names of 
persons and participators in the events which, certainly in some 
form or another, must have occurred. According to the Scrip- 
tures, primitive man—man primeval — was neither savage nor 
civilized; he was merely the beginning, the material out of which 
by obedience to the laws of God, civilized men, and something 
even better than that, holy men could be made; or from which by 
disobedience and sin something worse than any of the brutes then 
created, would be the inevitable result. 

One thing, however, is certain. Science and the Bible both con- 
cur in teaching that man must have had a Creator, and that when 
he came from that Creator’s hands he was “ good,” good and up- 
right, capable of becoming, in some respects at least, better, and 
yet liable, through disobedience and transgression, to become 
worse, much worse. 

And science and theology are in harmony in other respects as 
well. To elevate the savage we must not only change his heart 
and raise his views, from the mere fetich which he worships, to 
the God Whom he should adore; but we want science also to 
teach him what those mere sticks and stones, those mere plants 
and animals are; how much superior to them he is, how utterly 
idle are the feelings with which he has been accustomed to regard 
them. Science is a powerful means of clearing away supersti- 
tion. It led the Greeks from polytheism and mythology up to 
monotheism and moral philosophy. It has done its full share 
towards delivering the Protestant world of this Nineteenth Century 
from the superstitions and puerilities of the worship in the middle 
ages. It will be no less powerful as a means of converting the 
heathen and bringing them up to a mental status in which their 
old fetichism will be impossible. Perhaps science is rather scep- 
tical in its nature; but then the whole history of man shows that 
he needs some antidote to superstition, something to keep him 
from the mental weakness in which superstition is possible and 
perhaps inevitable. Between the two extremes man seems des- 
tined to oscillate until he can settle down in the happy medium, 
where faith will supplement science, and science itself will guard 
faith from settling down into a mere superstition. If it is true, 
as it most certainly is, that science or mere knowledge can never 
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satisfy all of man’s wants, it is equally certain that man without 
science and scientific culture becomes superstitious, and falls the 
easy prey to priestcraft and delusion. The old Semitic elements 
of faith and obedience need to be supplemented and modified by 
the Aryan elements of independence of thought and rational 
self-control. Each of these are good; but neither of them alone 
is the best that man can have. The fusion and blending of the 
two in their proper and harmonious proportions seems to be the 


W. D. WILSON. 


problem of our age. 











THE PAROCHIAL MISSION ASA DISTINCT KIND 
OF WORK IN THE CHURCH. 


For a few years past in the Church of England, and still more 
recently in this country, a method of work for the increase of 
spiritual blessing, which, in a sense, may be called new, has been 
coming more and more into public notice, challenging attention 
and causing much inquiry and discussion. To it has been applied 
the old and general name of “ Mission,” with a special and dis- 
tinctive designation. It is “the Parochial Mission.” It has 
spread abroad by no means slowly. But there are many—some 
perhaps who have applied the name in a mistaken way to other 
special works—who do not understand it. There are many who 
have but shadowy notions as to what particulars of spiritual work 
it involves, and who are altogether in the dark as to its essential 
principles and true uses. 

This article is written in the hope that it may help to remove 
misapprehensions from some minds, and give to them a clear idea 
of what the “Parochial Mission” really is ; in what respects it dif- 
fers from the Revival (with which many persons confound it); in 
what manner it works out Churchly principles of spiritual influ- 
ence; and how, therefore, it is adapted to be a means of spiritual 
benefit in the various Parishes of this Church. 

In the first place it will be necessary to describe the thing—its 
essential requisites—its distinct parts and course—and the partic- 
ulars of spiritual work which belong to it. In doing this, some- 
thing may be said occasionally as to the reasons why such and 
such things are done, and the purposes they are expected to an- 
swer; but it would be foreign to the object of this article to enter 
into any discussion of the questions that may be raised as to cer- 


tain diversities of method ; or even to attempt a full delineation 
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of all its particulars. This article is not intended as a guide to 
the conduct of a Parochial Mission, but for a purpose more ele- 
mentary and preparative, viz., to shew how and why such a work 
is truly Churchly, and fitted to be widely adopted with great 
benefit and usefulness. 

The Parochial Mission requires a Missioner or Mission Priest. 
The name Evangelist, which some would think synonymous, be- 
longs most correctly to a work which, though closely akin to, is 
yet, in reality, distinct from, what we are now discussing. The 
same qualifications, it is true, may be required, in large part at 
least, for both kinds of work ; and the same person, probably, 
could carry through both, by the blessing of God, with equal 
profit. 

To the Mission the Missioner is a necessity. No man ought to 
undertake the whole conduct of a Parochial Mission in his own 
Parish. Something is due to the freshness and force which usu- 
ally accompany the public ministrations of one, who, though not 
necessarily a stranger, is yet, in person and manner, unfamiliar to 
the congregation. Still more, he who carries through the scheme 
of public preaching and teaching belonging to this work, should 
be free from the charge of its external details and the regulation 
of its services. , The minister of the Parish, also, has enough of 
responsibility and of work in the course of the Mission, without 
acting as Missioner. But there is vast benefit in that unity of 
plan and method, and that close relation and interaction of the 
many points of thought, which is the result of one Missioner con- 
ducting the whole. 

The course of a Parochial Mission includes three parts, tbat are 
sufliciently distinct to bear these three names : 


I. Tue [yrrration. 

Il. Toe Preparation. 

I. Tar Pusric Work. 

I. Tue Inrrration. 

This begins about two months, sometimes it might be longer, 
before the Public Work. 

The Missioner, visiting the Parish, if possible, though without 
any public mention of the Mission in his preaching, or otherwise, 
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arranges with the minister of the Parish the general character 
and scope of the work, and its details, as far as can be done at that 
time, and obtains all the information necessary to enable him to 
arrange a scheme of public preaching, teaching, and meditation, 
suitable to the condition of the Parish, and the objects to be 
sought. 

At the same time the work is begun. The most spiritually 
minded members of the Parish are gathered together, to meet 
with their minister at regular and frequent intervals, for united 
prayer, for mutual stirring of their hearts, and for consultation as 
to meanings, methods and works. From this centre, also, the 
arms of zeal and love reach forth, to draw in such others as may 
be won to a like mind, and quickened with a common purpose. 
This central gathering is further fed and stimulated by the same 
persons communing and praying together intermediately in small 
parties. And, as they may be able, they seek by distributing 
suitable tracts, and other means, to act in a preparatory way on 
the public mind. Thus the mission passes its first weeks in a work, 
by which the sacred fire of heavenly grace is kindled anew in the 
Heart of the Parish, and the zealous love of many, warming in 
themselves, spreads around them, farther and farther, an awaken- 
ing influence of like character, making the Body ready for the 
next step in the work. 

IJ. THe Preparation. 

About a month before it is intended that the Public Work 
should begin, the Parochial Mission enters upon this, its second 
stage. The minister of the Parish now makes public mention of it. 
He preaches as to his meaning and purpose init. He gives general 
invitation to all to come forward with question, with doubt, with 
desire, or with ready co-operation. He enlarges or duplicates his 
central body of lay-helpers. And now, partly at least, through them 
he distributes the prayer or prayers which he wishes all to use in 
common, and disseminates, week by week, tracts relating directly 
to it, but varied in a progressive order of thought and appeal. 
Thus, and by other means, the announcement of the Public Work 
is carried into every corner of the community, and made to meet 
the eye and heart of every individual, as far as can be done, so as 
to gain for it attention, intelligent consideration, and attendance. 
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And may not Faith rest upon manifold promises with the assur- 
ance that the quickened spiritual life of the Initiation, thus 
widely spreading throughout the Preparation, will prepare the 
way for a large blessing to be manifested in the third stage of the 
Mission ! 

Ill. Tur Pusric Work. 

This may be different in several particulars, according to the 
multiform conditions and circumstances of Parishes, but there is 
a general course which will doubtless be found applicable to all. 

1. The length of time that it will most generally be continued 
with advantage is from ten to twelve days. 

2. Beginning with Holy Communion on the morning of a Lord’s 
day, it will end with the same means of grace on the second 
Wednesday or Thursday after. This act of spiritual communion 
and strengthening will also be the first in each day’s work be- 
tween, while on the second Lord’s day it may perhaps usefully be 
celebrated twice. 

3. On the week days this will be immediately followed by a 
meeting of the clergy and lay-helpers for special prayer, and 
mutual consultation and advice as to the course of the work, and 
any particular circumstances arising from day to day. 

4. Probably, in most cases, after the first two or three days, a 
number of men could be got together at noon, if the place of as- 
semblage were thoroughly convenient, for prayer, with a little 
singing, Bible reading, and perhaps a five minutes’ exhortation ; 
the whole, however, being strictly limited to a quarter of an hour. 

5. But, in every case, a Litany service is held in the church at 
such hour in each afternoon as will be most convenient. It con- 
sists of that office, with a short selected lesson from Holy Scrip- 
ture, and hymns, followed by a meditation or instruction. This 
last is intended for the edification of the lay-helpers, and others 
already alive to spiritual realities. It therefore takes up, in course, 
some line of topics adapted to deepen and enlarge the understand- 
ing of spiritual life and its activities ; to quicken and intensify its 
motives and influences ; or to make clear and plain the relation 
between the church system of worship and the Christ-life of each 


faithful spirit, or some subject of like character. 
6. In many cases a special course of services may be usefully 
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held in the afternoon, in connection with which the distinctive 
characteristics, in their spiritual aspect, of woman’s life, may be 
the special topics of meditation or instruction. 

7. In England brief special services have been successfully held 
and addresses given in factories and other places where men are 
congregated for work, by the leave of their owners or managers. 

8. In the evenings a course of evangelistic services is held. 
These are brief, and, except on the Lord’s day, selected, such tone 
being given to them as shall be particularly fitted to be followed 
by a course of sermons addressed especially to the unconverted 
and the negligent, the unspiritual and the sinful. 

9. Each of these last is immediately followed by the “ after- 
meeting.” For this the people follow the clergy to the school 
room, or other suitable place, if such can be had. The principal 
reasons for making it distinct, in this manner, are: First, To pre- 
vent weariness and gain freshness. Second, To give those who 
are not able, or even willing, to remain longer, opportunity to 
depart. Third, ‘To allow for greater freedom in the exercises. 
Fourth. To prepare the way for individual, personal contact, for 
counsel, assistance, prayer, at the end, if such may be sought. 

Here then, besides brief and simple exercises of prayer and 
praise, is given a course of plain, solid, heart-probing instructions 
on the principles and facts of grace and salvation, and their kin- 
dred realities. By these, in relation to what has gone before, each 
soul present should be made to see, as in a glass (not as a 
matter of feeling and excitement but of judgment and conviction), 
how he or she stands in relation to Christ and His grace, the Spirit 
of God and His Work. 

Such is a general outline of the leading features in the actual 
work of the Parochial Mission. We will now, in the first place, 
institute a comparison between this work and the Revival, so as to 
show the principal points of difference. For it is by confusing 
these two things together that many sober-minded church people 
are rendered suspicious of, if not averse to, the Parochial Mission. 

The Revival (as we have had opportunity of observing it) is, as 
regards the people, a sudden attack simply upon the unconverted 
and sinful, to convert and save them, almost wholly by the single 
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instrument of preaching, and that, chiefly, hortatory and denun- 
ciatory. 

The Parochial Mission is a general effort to stimulate and 
deepen spiritual life in the whole congregation and community, 
according to the various conditions in which the people may be. 
It begins with and has throughout its central work among the 
most spiritual, first and chiefly, quickening and energizing, by 
God’s grace, the life that is already in them; that from them 
may spread and extend a reviving and renewing influence to the 
utmost verge and coldest extremity of the Body. 

It is moreover gradual and progressive in its work. 

And it uses, not one only, but all of the instruments of grace 
committed to the Church, for a combined effect and united 
eflicacy. 

The Revival is distinctively a work of excitement. The feelings 
are the channels through which all its effiescy flows. And 
the object of its frequently repeated preachings, with little else, 
is to establish in the hearers a domination of alarmed and anxious 
feeling, that shall produce conversion. 

Sut excitement is not in the least degree necessary to the 
Parochial Mission. The proper method of its work is not adapted 
either to create it or to maintain it, if it arises. 

Here let us say a few words in passing, on this subject, so often 
misapprehended, of religious excitement. 

Excitement, of course, belongs to the emotional part of man’s 
nature only. And it is truly a matter of degree. The activity of 
feeling is necessary to the right conduct of human life in many 
particulars, certainly in religion. But when the word “ excite- 
ment” is used with any distinctive meaning, 1¢ expresses that de- 
gree of activity in the emotional part of nature by which it assumes 
the government of the person. This is not normal to human nature 
in its best estate. The true relation of the principles of human 
nature, places the judgment and the conscience at the head of the 


forces of motion, while it gives to feeling a co-operative but sub 


ordinate influence. But when a person is excited this order is 
reversed. The feelings take the reins, and the judgment is wont 
to be clouded in the dust of the rapid movement that follows. 
Hence, in every such case, the effect is injurious, unfitting the per- 
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son for the best use of his faculties and powers, according to the 
circumstances of the case. ‘The captain of a vessel at sea that is 
in any condition of danger, is best qualified to use whatever 
means of safety are at hand just in proportion as he is not excited. 
If he who becomes awakened to spiritual danger had only to con- 
sider the need of escaping from hell, excitement might perhaps 
serve a good purpose, for it would make him run fast away. But 
as the great work set before him, upon which that just mentioned 
depends, is to follow Christ his Saviour to heaven, he needs his 
judgment clear, that he may see where Christ is, and how he is to 
follow Him, else, being excited, he is in danger of following the first 
ery that he hears, wise or foolish, and may be led into many self- 
deceptions. The publice speaker, although by the sympathy which 
excitement is wont to stir, he may by it most surely lead his hearers 
to follow him, or themselves engage in anything that is mad and 
wrong, yet, if his object be to persuade them to what is wise and 
good, will be best enabled to use his tools of thought and word 
most effectively, just in proportion as being not excited, he has 
calm rule over his own mind, and ean, therefore, marshal his 
thoughts in the order and select his words to the effect which, as 
he speaks, he may see to be required. Excitement then is a weak- 
ness to which human nature is subject in very varying degrees. 
Some, by the quickness of their feelings, become excited under 
that influence which hardly stirs others of calmer nature. Excite- 
ment indeed is apt to spread, where people are congregated, by 
the mysterious power of sympathy, if not by something still 
deeper and less known. He, therefore, who intends, in public 
speaking, only to create a warm interest, may have excitement 
arise out of it through excitable natures in the crowd, the contag- 
ion of whose weakness, if he know not how to check it, will cause 
the blinding feeling to spread and soar on high, even as_ the sum- 
mer fire on the dry prairie ; and leave perchance a scorched and 
barren wild behind it. 

But the very method and work of the Parochial Mission, so far 
from creating or encouraging excitement, tends, in its proper use, 
to control and check the feeling that would grow into it. For it 
involves more quiet teaching and soothing meditation, than mov- 
ing appeal to the feelings; more private or semi-private work 
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than public ; more prayer than preaching. Hence, and we speak 
from experience when we say it, there may be deep and warm 
interest in the Parochial Mission with no excitement. 

Once more, the revival stops where it begins. As far as it is 
successful it converts its subjects, and there, and with that, it 
leaves them. 


Not so the Parochial Mission. As we have seen, conversion of 


the ungodly is but a part of its work. And the effect of its 
whole method, even as to those who, in its course, are converted 
from darkness to light, is to bring them into a condition, and to 
surround them with a kindred spiritual activity, which, of their own 
proper character, tend to lead them in a progressive and enduring 
course of life. 

The foregoing comparison of the Parochial Mission with the 
Revival, has, perhaps, brought sufficiently into view the most im- 
portant of the distinctive principles and characteristics of the for- 
mer, So as to show, that, in it a wide and large spiritual influence 
is exerted in a manner that is thoroughly consistent with churchly 
principles. 

It may be sufficient to add that it is not spasmodic, though it is 
special. A manner of work, it is, adopted at a particular time, 
and lasting, in its proper acts, for a certain space, but, so ordered 
as to begin with an influence and effect the most quiet, and the 
most simply spiritual, in what may be called the heart of the 
Parochial life, and thence, by orderly progress, spreading out- 
wards, through every circle and portion that can be reached, send- 
ing forth a swelling tide of grace, to strengthen the weak, stimu- 
late the sluggish, arouse the slumbering, uplift the fallen, restore 
the backsliding, and convert the dying and the dead in trespasses 
and sins. ‘This, moreover, so done, not as an exhausting strain or 
temporary rush, from which the people must take time to recover 
by a season of corresponding inactivity and rest; but so that it 
sets unused springs of life in motion and stirs to activity desires 
that cannot rest, whereby the end ef the Parochial Mission finds 
the people wanting, for their ordinary lives, more opportunities of 
united prayer, more instruction in God’s Holy Word, more spirit- 


ual feeding. 
These are its results because of the very character of its work, 
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which brings out the whole spiritual life of the parish into its 
service, and combines every kind of spiritual influence in its 
method. Preaching which might by its frequency over-stiinulate, 
is regulated in its influence by quiet meditation and solid teach- 
ing. Prayer, again, is yet more frequent than those, and not of 
one kind only, but of all, public and private, social and interces- 
sory. And so of all else which the Priest in the congregation, and 
the Church within itself, and in its influence upon the world around, 
has, by the Master’s gift and appointment, the opportunity of doing 
to build up and carry on the life of God in the soul. 

A word may be said, in conclusion, on the adaptation of the 
Parochial Mission to the varying conditions of different parishes. 

What has gone betore shows clearly enough that it is not intended 
for a single class of parishes, least of all for those only which are 
the most dead, or burdened with worldliness. It will be seen at 
once that some measure of active spiritual life in the congregation 
is necessary to its very initiation, much more its after work, 
Where there is not enough of that, other simpler methods, and 
more distinctively evangelistic work may be adopted to prepare 
the way for it. 

The only point, however, to which attention will now be par- 
ticularly drawn, is the special suitableness of the Parochial Mis- 
sion to the spiritual improvement ot many parishes which some, 
perhaps, have thought to be beyond the need of it. Parishes, that 
is, which are more than ordinarily well ordered, where there is 
much active zeai tu the Church’s work, and much spiritual life 
that is vigorous and earnest. It will take but a little study of 
the work described in the preceding pages to see that in such a 
parish this kind of mission may be expected to have the most abund- 
ant fruit and to produce the most abiding benefits. For, in such 
a parish, its work of prayer will have the largest scope and fullest 
power. There its meditations and instructions will ran the deepest 
and direct the spiritual life in its most advanced activities. There 
the communion of the faithful, by the fulfillment of the promised 
blessing, will have its most abundant fruit of quickened and 
deepened lite in Christ the Lord. 

In such parishes indeed the arrangement of the services, and 
the schemes of preaching, teaching and meditation, need, of course, 
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to be modified according to their conditions. And in them per- 
haps the season between the first or second Sunday after Easter 
and the Festival of Ascension, affords the most appropriate time 
for the public work of a Parochial Mission. 

It has been suggested that a word or two should be added as to 
what should follow the close of a Parochial Mission, so as to hold 
what has been gained, and prevent a mischievous reaction, 

A full discussivn of this point would more suitably follow such 
a description ot the Parochial Mission as should be adapted to 
guide and direct in the conduet of one, which the preceding vriet 
outline (as was said at the beginning) is not intended or fitted to 
do. 

But perhaps a few words may be usefully added here to meet a 
little more tully than has yet been done, the question that may 
linger in some mind: However good this work may appear to be 
in itself, must it not be followed by a reaction, partaking of the 
nature of exhaustion, in which much of its benefit may be lost, 
and some great mischiets may arise / 

Not, we would answer, if it be suitably timed and rightly con- 
ducted. 

In relation to this question, the advantage is apparent of having 
the publie work of a Mission, in most parishes but not in all, come 
a little before Advent or Lent. Because the special work appro- 
priate to each of those seasons would follow on most usetully at 
the close ot the Mission, carrying on its influence and converting 
the extra stimulus of the mission into the regular flow of spiritual 
life in the parish. 

Again, if the public work of a Parochial Mission were contin- 
ued tov long, it would doubtless produce a measure of exhaustion. 
The people would either drop off trom their attendance upon it 
before it was ended, or would atterwards teel obliged to rest and 
recover themselves physically and emotionallyy while that process 
of recovery might not improbably involve some loss of spiritual 
energy. 

But the public work being duly limited, and more especially, 
the two preparative parts having been fully and effectively used, 


it is matter of experience that the effect of a weil conducted 


Parochial Mission is to leave the people with an increased and 
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strengthened appetite for spiritual nourishment and a greater 
readiness for spiritual activity ; a desire for a larger amount of 
spiritual privilege in their ordinary parochial life. 

They want and will gladly use a reasonable and permanent in- 
crease of regular opportunities for united worship. They want 
more knowledge of their Bibles. They are more alive to the 
reality and the blessing of spiritual communion with their Lord 
and with one another. 

Much will depend of course upon the actual condition and cir- 
cumstances of each parish, in regard to the way in which these 
wants should be met, the manner in which to transform the special 
work of the mission into common parochial work. 

In some cases (especially when particular and thorough instruc- 
tion is given on the subject) more frequent opportunities of Holy 
Communion will be valued. 

Generally, additional occasions of public and of social prayer 
will be readily taken advantage of. 

Almost always Bible classes (often classes to prepare for confir- 
mation) will find eager attendants. 

Still more, however, the solid character of the influence of a 
Parochial Mission rests in facts that do not readily come out to 
open view, though the lives of the people may show their presence 
and their power. Such are the increase and the deepening of the 
spiritual character of private and family prayer; the closer and 
fuller individual searching of the Holy Scriptures ; and the clearer 
apprehension of spiritual reality in the personal life in the world. 

Thus what the Parish gains by its Mission it may expect to 
hold, without any artificial stimulus or strain, but, rather by the 
regular activity of springs of life before unused, and the energy of 
grace before neglected, both helping to produce, in orderly progress, 
a quicker glow and healthier growth of spiritual life in the Body. 


7 HARRY LEIGH YEWENS. 














THE BONN CONFERENCE—1874. 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE REUNION CONFERENCE 
HELD AT BONN ON SEPTEMBER 14, 15, AND 16, L874. Zrans- 
lated from the German of Prof. Reusch by ELM. B. With a 
Preface by H. P. Liddon. Rivtxetons, Lonpon. Port, 
Youne &Co. New York. 1875. 


Our readers have doubtless seen the report of this ‘“ Conference”’ 
held last year at Bonn, as reported at the time in the various Church 
papers. But as a matter of historic interest, and for ffuture refer- 
ence, it may be well not only to call attention to this little book, 
containing a report of the proceedings, approved by Dr. Déllinger, 
but also to reprint the articles or theses which were agreed upon. 

The preface by the well-known Dr, Liddon adds greatly to the 
value of this book, setting forth the causes and aims, so far as they 
had been then developed, of what is known as the Alt-Catholic 


movement. He says: 


It was the Vatican Council which created the Old Catholic movement. The Old 
Catholics only did what they had done before the Council met. They obeyed their 
Catholie conscience, that the doctrine of the Church could not be added to; that 
quod semper was a test of unfailing value. They could not believe that the votes of a 
majority, however august, could cancel the ascertained facts of history, They were 
left behind by the fanatical impetuosity of an innovating Church,—strong in their 


faithfulness to the traditions of a better age. 


And he then shows the importance of their position as affording 


a basis for the reunion of Churches. 


The Old Catholic body seems to hold out to the English Church an opportunity 
which has been denied it for three hundred years. Catholic, yet not papal; episco- 
pal, with no shadow of doubt or prejudice resting on the validity of its orders; 


friendly with the orthodox East, yet free from the stiffness and one-sidedness of an 
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isolated tradition; sympathising with all that is thorough and honest in the critical 
methods of Protestant Germany, yet holding on firmly and strenuously to the faith 
of antiquity—this body of priests and theologians and sinple believers, addresses to 
the English Church a language too long unheard, in the name of cur common Lord 


and Master. 


The object of the Conference, as stated by Dr. Dollinger him- 


self, was : 


Not the absorptive union and radical fusion of existing Churches, but only the 
bringing about of ecclesiastical intercommunion and religious fraternity on the principle 
of “unitas in necessariis,” side by side with the liberty of individual religious bodies 
or national Churches in regard to those peculiarities of doctrine and constitution which 
do not touch the substance of the faith as it was professed and taught by the undi- 


vided Church. 


It is important to remember this in considering the work 
done at these Conferences ; for the true and only successful princi- 
ple of a reunion of Christendom is here laid down. There can be 
no union, worth the name, which is based upon a surrender of 
the old Apostolic Faith and Discipline ; and a anion which requires 
absolute sameness and uniformity among all the Churches, is 
neither possible nor desirable. Agreement on essential points, on 
such as are necessary for inter communion, and the defining those 
points, is all that ean be expected. This work the Bonn Conference 
of 1874 commenced, and the Conference held this August, 1875, has 
continued it. Surely it is a matter for rejoicing and for deep thank- 
fulness to the Head of the Church, that men from all parts of the 
world, men representing, though informally, the Old Catholies, the 
Evangelicals, the Lutherans, the Eastern Orthodox, both of Russia 
and Greece, the Anglican and American Cominunions, should 
meet, not to see how much they can give up—not for mntnal ad- 
miration—but to examine calmly what are the old truths each 
has received and held from the primitive times, and see how far 
they can agree in the manner of expressing them. Nor is it at all 
to be regretted that these meetings were informal, that none of 
those present “ held a commission from any church or ecclesiastical 
body.” It is much better that these preliminary meetings should 
not in any way compromise the various bodies represented. 
More freedom is thus attained for individual utteranee: and 


the various Churches have a better opportunity of comparing 
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notes and ascertaining each other’s stand-pointand so at last coming 
to a full understanding and to an agreement as to terms of inter- 
communion. 

Separate conferences were held, on the points of difference be- 
tween the Old Catholics and the Anglicans, and the Old Catholics 
and the Easterns, though all parties were present at each. The 
Old Catholics thus acting as it were as mediators between the two 
others. 

Before these conferences commenced Dr, Dollinger laid down the 
important principle that “ the teaching of the undivided Church is 
specified as the basis of the proceedings.” He also made the no 
less important declaration— 

As regards the Council of Trent, I think I may declare, not only in my own name, 


but also in the name of my colleagues, that we hold ourselves in no way bound by 


all the decrees of that Council, which cannot be considered as C2cumenical. 


We print at the end of this article for convenience of 
reference, all the “ theses” or propositions which were agreed to by 
the majority of those present. Making first « few remarks on the 
discussions upon the various subjects proposed. 

I. The longest discussion was on the insertion of the Filiogue in 
the creed. The Old Catholics and Anglicans had little difficulty 
in coming to an agreement on this point. But with the Easterns a 
long discussion was held, for which we must refer the reader to the 
book itself; pp. 22-46; calling especial attention to the remarks of 
Déllinger, pp. 22-80, on the schism between the East and West, 
and its causes, and also to the answer of the Russian Janyschew, 
pp. 81-34. As showing the pertinacity of the Easterns on the 
question of the “ procession of the Holy Ghost,” it must be noted 
that they could not be brought to agree to the thesis (the 9th) on 
the “ Filioque,” until the words “ without sacrifice of the truth 
which is expressed in the present Western form,” as in the original 
proposition, were changed thus, “without sacrifice of any true doe- 
trine expressed, etc.,” tor they were unwilling to allow that the 
** Western form” does express “ the truth.” 

II. The discussion of thesis 9(b) drew from Déllinger a very 
explicit statement of his conviction, founded on careful investiga- 
tion, “ I have no manner of doubt as to the validity of the episco- 


79 
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pal succession in the English Church.” And the same was affirmed 
by Bishop Reinkens. The importance of this clear declaration is 
in the effect it must have on the Easterns. 

III. We cannot but express our surprise at the ground taken by 
Liddon and Oxenham on thesis 11, “of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary.” They were no doubt 
actuated by a lingering hope of conciliating Rome, when they 
wished to amend this thesis by inserting the words “as an 
article of faith,” after “ we reject.” The object being to allow 
it to be held “as a pious opinion,” though not as a “dogma.” 
They asserting that they did not hold it in either way themselves. 
On this point Dollinger spoke most decidedly : 


We German theologians utterly reject, not only the dogma, but also the opinion, 
remembering the endless follies and superstitions which it led to, even before it was 


made into a dogma. 


Dr. Liddon’s amendment was rejected by a vote of 25 to 9. 
IV. On the thesis of ‘ the invocation of Saints,” though it was 


expressed merely as “ not commanded as a duty necessary to salva- 


‘ 


tion for every Christian,” the Easterns refused to agree. And we 
fear it will be found that no union can be had on this point if they 
insist upon the reception as CEcumenical of the decrees of the (so- 
called) seventh General Council,’ 

One of which, as quoted by the Russian Yatshaloff from //efeé/e’s 
Acts of Councils (iii : 485), begins thus: 

We are taught by our Lord, and the Apostles, and Prophets, that we should above 
all others praise and revere the Holy Mother of God, who is exalted above all the pow- 
ers of heaven, and likewise the holy angels, the Apostles, Prophets, and martyrs, the 
holy doctors and all the saints, and that we should implore their intercessions, which 


can make us acceptable to God, if we lead a virtuous life. (p. 67.) 


We think and hope that the Anglican Church will never receive 
this as an article of Faith, or even of pious opinion. 

There are several other points to which we call attention, viz., 
the rejection both by the Old Catholics and the Easterns of the 
Romish teachings of Indulgences, of Purgatory, and the withhold- 


‘ Held at Constantinople A. D. 602, and known as the Quinsexrtwm—composed only 


of Eastern Bishops. 
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ing the cup from the laity in the Eucharist. We also think that 
what is said by the Easterns (p. 84), on the manner of Baptism by 
Immersion, is worthy of the attention of our Church; the more 
especially when we consider the effect a yielding on this point 
might have in conciliating a large and influential body of Protest- 
ants among us. But we can only refer to these ; we must close this 
article, making no excuse for its lengtli because of the importance 
of the subject. We hope in a future number to be able to give our 


readers the results of this year’s conferences. 


THESES AGREED UPON AT THE REUNION CONFERENCE AT BONN. 
IS74. 


1. We agree that the apocryphal or deuterocanonical books of the Old Testameut 
are not of the same canonicity as the books contained in the Hebrew Canon. 

2. We agree that no translation of Holy Scripture can claim an authority superior 
to that of the original text. 

3. We agree that the reading of Holy Scripture in the vulgar tongue cannot law- 
fully be forbidden. 

4. We agree that, ix general, it is more fitting and in accordance with the spirit of 
the Church, that the Liturgy should be in the tongue understood by the people 

5. We agree that faith working by love, not faith without love, is the means and 
condition of man’s justification before God. 

6. Salvation cannot be merited by * merit of condignity," because there is no pro- 


portion between the infinite worth of the salvation promised by God and the finite 


worth of man’s works. 

7. We agree that the doctrine of ‘‘ opera supererogationis,” and of a “ thesaurus 
meritorum sanctorum,”’ i. e. that the overflowing merits of the saints can be transfer- 
red to others, either by the rulers of the Church, or by the authors of the good works 
themselves, is untenable 

8. (a) We acknowledge that the number of sacraments was fixed at seven first in 
the twelfth century, and then was received into the general teaching of the Church, 
not as a tradition coming down from the Apostles or from the earliest times, but as the 
result of theologice! speculation. 

(b) Catholic theologians (e. g. Bellarmine) acknowledge, and we acknowledge wit! 
them, that baptism and the Eucharist are * principalia, preecipua, eximia, salutis nos- 
tre sacramenta.” 

9. We agree that the way in which the “ Filioque” was inserted in the Nicene 
Creed was illegal, and that, with a view to future peace and unity, it is much to be 
} 


he 


desired that the whole Church should set itself seriously to consider whether t 
Creed could possibly be restored to its primitive form, without sacrifice of any true 
doctrine expressed in the present Western form. 

10. (a) The Holy Scriptures being recognized as the primary rule of faith, we agree 


that the genuine tradition, i. 9. the unbroken transmission, partly oral, partly in writ- 
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ing, of the doctrine delivered by Christ and the Apostles, is an authoritative source 
of teaching for all succassive generations of Christians. This tradition is partly to 


be found in the consensus of the great ecclesiastical bodies standing in historical con- 
tinuity with the primitive Church, partly to be gathered from the written documents of 


all centuries. 

(b) We acknowledge that the Church of England and the Churches derived through 
her have maintained unbroken the Episcopal succession.’ 

ll. We reject the new Roman doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, as being contrary to the tradition of the first thirteen centuries, 
according to which Christ alone is conceived without sin. 

12. We agree that the practice of confession of sins before the congregation or a 
priest, together with the exercise of the Power of the Keys, has come down to us 
from the primitive Church, and that, purged from abuses and free from constraint, it 
should be preserved in the Church. 

13. We agree that “indulgences” can only refer to penances actually imposed by 
the Church herself. 

14. We acknowledge that the practice of the commemoration of the faithful de- 
parted, i. e. the calling down of a richer outpouring of Christ’s grace upon them, has 
come down tous from the primitive Church, and 1s to be preserved in the Church. 

15. The Eucharistic celebration in the Church is not a continuous repetition or re- 
newal of the propitiatory sacrifice offered once for ever by Christ upon the cross; 
but its sacrificial character consists in this, that it is the permanent memorial of it, 
and a representation and presentation on earth of that one oblation of Christ for the 
salvation of redeemed mankind, which, according to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(ix. 11, 12), is continuously presented in heaven by Christ, who now appears in the 
presence of God for us (ix. 24). 

While this is the character of the Eucharist in reference to the sacrifice of Christ, 
it is also a sacred feast, wherein the faithful, receiving the Body and Blood of our 
Lord, have communion one with another (1 Cor. x. 17). 


Nore.—Since the above was prepared another conference has been held at Bonn 
(August, 1875), at which further progress has been made in settling points of agree- 
ment, especially in regard to the Filioque. But it is thought that whatis here given, 
being authentic, will be valuable as showing the various steps in the progress of this 
important movement. 








* Not acted on by the Easterns. 
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Tue Cotitectrep Works or THE LATE Mito Manan, D.D., in three 
volumes; Edited with a brief Memoir by John Henry Hopkins, 
S. T. D. New York: Port, Youne & Co. 


Each generation as it passes out of life yields to its successors 
either the honorable memory of mere Names in Letters, in Art, 
or in War, or else, the better and more lasting power of a work 
begun which others may carry on and complete. Dr. Mahan 
was, as we believe, one of these last. It is most true of him that 
he “made his mark.” on his own generation, but we think his 
mastership among men will be something more than any epheme- 
ral and unlasting memory, or the mere mention of history. He 
will be ranked among those who have opened out to God’s ser- 
vants new studies in “the glorious gospel of the blessed God.” 

Dr. Mahan’s name will not be soon forgotten by any who came 
under his direetion as their master in his chair of Ecclesiastical 
History in the General Theological Seminary. That influence in 
so far as it was personal will die out, except in indirect effects, 
with the men, who sat at his feet to learn. We put aside at once 
all the honorable glories which marked his personal intercourse 
with men, to reach his claim to a place in the world of Sacred 
Literature. Such a place is challenged for him by his well chosen 
editor. 

Dr. Hopkins has edited and republishes Dr. Mahan’s Cuvren 
History. Patmonr, AN Answer to Dr. CoLtenso, Tor Comepy oF 
Canonization, and the earliest of his published works Tur Exrr- 
cise OF Farru, These will be once more eagerly read by those 
who loved and honored their teacher and friend—especially the 
additional matter in the Fourth and Fifth Books of the History. 


. 
But to our mind the most valuable of these *‘ Works” is the pos- 


thumous Treatise on Mystic Numbers, a Key to Chronology a Law 
of the Divine Economy and a Test of Inspiration—a title, by the 
way, which is not merely accidental. 

We have here no novelty, and, pace Dr. Hopkins, no new dis- 
covery, but a reverent, deliberately considered, and carefully 
studied out application of that Divine Science of Numbers at 
which Holy Scripture more than hints, and which has been over 


and over again used by sundry of the Fathers. There is, indeed, 
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one old fashioned use of the word discovered in its meaning of 
unhiding—ot uncovering hidden things—which we will grant to 
Dr. Mahan’s labours at a Divine Arithmetic. In this sense he has 
made a discovery, and none can give his masterly treatment of 
the matter any due attention without acknowledging the debt 
which every scholar will owe him, for patient and painstaking 
inquiry in a branch of learning, wherein few have been his pre- 
decessors. It has seemed to some among us, notably to our large 
class of superficial scholars, that Dr. Jarvis’ labours were at best a 
waste of time and money on secondary questions. Men wondered 
why he began his History “so far back.” We venture the pre- 
diction that as histriographer Dr. Jarvis’ incomplete work (in- 
complete only as unfinished) will yet command its due honor and 
place. Like Dr. Mahan he took in hand what to most is an unin- 
teresting study. But both made researches for scholars. Except 
to the few, chronology will always be an uninteresting subject 
And yet, strange as the assertion may appear to some, it lies at 
the very outset of all attempts to interpret Holy Scripture. To 
take an example. It is impossible to pass the first four chap- 
ters of the Gospel according to St. Luke, without a study of this 
knowledge. We use the word * knowledge ” purposely, because, 
out of all tentative inquiries there will one day grow out a science 
wherein our Mahan and Jarvis shall each have his due reverence 
as an authority. 

Dr. Mahan’s work—-Mystic Numbers is not merely tentative. 
It isa “thorough inquiry” after the manner of old time. It is 
not the eccentricity of a scholar who thinks he finds a theory 
which he c2n carry out to proot, and then squares his facts to his 
own uses. There is asaying that “ Figures cannot lie.” We have 
ourselves small skill in their use, but we find in every chapter of 
Mystic Numbers irrefragable proots of its title page. There is no 
mistaking what Dr. Mahan proves. He marches to absolute certain- 
ties and never to any mere guesses. The result, reached through 
most careful calculations, shows a constant study of Ecclesiastical 
History in its every period with a more than usual knowledge of 
its men and events. There is a so-called Philosophy of History 


which challenges for itself something more than that respectful re- 


gard which one will readily grant to eminent names and honest 
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inquiry. It demands for its theories, and then for its conclusions, 
an absolute acceptance as the final conclusions of truth, and as 
the theories whereby all historic facts must be weighed and judged. 
Is it any wonder that all history may be re-written, and revised 
again and again? or that the mere giving of shrewd guesses at 
men’s motives becomes in such hands the facts of old story ? 
There grows bereout a marvelously interesting romance of history 
which passes for and is received as truth. 

But besides this perhaps harmless school of history, there comes 
into prominence another, which while it grants or assumes that sing- 
ular oneness which all men find in the grand drama of Humanity, 
stops short of confessing any Master and Divine Ruler in all things 
temporal. One branch of this School will seek to make its theory 
of necessity an explanation of facts which none can deny. There 
is is no place for God in any such scheme. The other finds such 
proofs of freedom in all human action that it too sees no place for 
any God. It throws out its continual doubts. It launches out its 
denials into details, and attempts to find human reasons for divine 
facts. In the one ease historical facts are necessary phenomena 
(if one may so write). In the other they are accidents. As an 
offset to the continually recurring attacks of heresy or infidelity 
God raises up from time to time new defenders of His Truth. 
He puts in their hands new, and it may be often, despised weapons 
of defence ; but quite as often such as are most suited to their day 
and time. Himself arms his Davids, who cannot go with un- 
proved armor against the world’s Goliaths, with slings and peb- 
bles from His brook ; therewith He gains new contests. 

So with this despised “ arithmetic” of Dr. Mahan. No man 
could be more modest than he in his estimate of the value of his 
work: and yet we know no work since Browne's Ordo Saclorum 
which so thoroughly grapples with a most difficult subject, which 
offers so clear a solution of notable difficulties, and which so 
utterly disposes of the silly pretences of what sometimes passes 
for the best of Modern Historical Criticism. 


C. M. P. 
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A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE 
New TestaMeNt. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D. Fourth 
Edition, with a new Preface. Lonvon: Macmituan & Co., 
Crown 8vo., pp. 643. 1875. 


This book is a thorough, solid, impregnable bulwark of English 
apologetic scholarship. It has already passed into a classic, and 
a theological student may feel himself thorough in his knowledge 
of the grounds for belief in the Scriptures who has made its con- 
tents his own. It is the complement of the same writer’s “ Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Gospels,” and gives the external, as 
the latter does the internal, witness to the authentic and inspired 
writings of the several Apostles. In the new preface the author 
exposes the shallowness of the learning of the author of ** Super- 
natural Religion,’ and pronounces his critical investigations 
“wholly unhistorical,” and “ conducted without any regard to the 
specitic nature of the evidence which is available; without any 
realization of the facts of the Christian life; and, I will venture 
to add, without any clear recognition of the historical problem 
which is under discussion.” 

The historical method is the great strength of the recent 
English writers on apologetics, and Canon Westcott understands 
better than almost anybody else the power of facts when stated in 
terms of exact scholarship. We do not pretend to be able to test 
the critical correctness of this work on the Canon of the New 
Testament, but the fact that the author of “Supernatural Religion” 
has been able to detect Dr. Westcott in only a few unimportant 
mistakes, and that Canon Lighttoot has gone over the same ground, 
only with greater fullness, in refuting step by step and word for 


word the assertions of this author in ** The Contemporary Review,” 
constantly appealing to Dr. Westcott for the confirmation of his 
statements, testifies to the accuracy and substantial character of 
his work. It is most retreshing in these days to take up a work 
like this where every page bristles with the evidence of authori- 
ties, and nothing is hastily done. 
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Discourses By THE Rev. Asner Jaoxson, D.D., LL.D., sometime 
President of Hobart College, Geneva, and late President of 
Trinity College, Hartford. New Yorx: TT. Warrraker, 
2 Brste House. 1875. pp. 182. $1.50. - 


There are two reasons for which sermons or other writings of 
those departed may be published ; one because of their intrinsic 
value, another to preserve for friends some “ memorial” of the 
labors of the deceased. The preface of this little volume modestly 
tells us that it has been printed for the latter reason, ‘ That: 
some memorial of his labors for God and the Truth, in his position 
as a clergyman and ateacher might be preserved.” After reading 
them, we cannot but think that these “ Discourses” deserve to be 
published for the former reason also, i. e. for their intrinsic merit. 
While having no pretension to great depth of thought, which too 
often results in obscurity, or to a high order of eloquence, they treat 
of the most important questions of life, especially for the young 
to whom they are chiefly addressed, with great clearness and force, 
and in such a way as to interest the reader, which cannot be said 
of all printed sermons. The Baccalaureate sermons, of which 
there are four, set forth very forcibly to the young men about en- 
tering on the duties of active life, the vast importance of religion, 
‘the seeing Him who is invisible,” as being the only means of 
resisting the temptations of the world, the flesh, and the devil, of 
enabling them to perform their duties in life, thus securing 
true happiness. And very clearly is it set forth that this religion 
consists in a personal knowledge of the God-man, Christ Jesus, as 
drawn from a prayerful study of “ The Bible, the Student’s Life- 
text Book.” In these days, when duties are apt to be set aside 
for feelings, the following passage is well worthy of attention by 


all: 


That man is the happiest who is most nobly conscious—conscious of knowing 
truth, conscious of loving goodness, conscious of doing right. 

There is something which, in the moral order, goes before happiness. First, and 
above all, seek to do your duty. And when your duty is done, happiness will come 


to you unsought.’ 


‘pp. 21, 22. 
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We commend to all Churchmen, high and low, the following 
practical thoughts, taken from the sermon on “ The Church and 
the Ministry : 


Salvation through Christ is to be effected in and by the Church. The great diffi- 
culty of our age arises not from the fact that men have too high an idea of the 
Church, but either from their idea being untrue,—medieval and corrupted instead of 
primitive and pure; or, more likely, their idea has not been filled out with its proper 
contents and made living and real. Of what advantage is a high ideal of the Church 
if that idea be inert, or void of living power? But if, on the other hand, we have a 
lofty conception of the Chureh, and thai conception is full of spiritual life, then will 
it quicken with a divine energy our whole being with all our powers and faculties, 
and make us co-workers with God in the extension of His Divine Kingdom. 


These sermons may be read with profit by all, especially by the 


young. 


Text-Book or Cuurcu History. By Dr. John Henry Kurtz. 
Two volumes in one, Revised, with corrections and additions from 


the Seventh German Edition. Putapvecpnia: Suira, Enewisu 
& Co., 710 Arch Street. 1875. 


This new edition of Dr. Kurtz’s History reached us too late for 
an extended notice. However the book is so well known that it is 
only necessary to call attention to it. In this edition the new 
matter introduced into the seventh German edition has been * for 
the most part annexed in registered Addenda at the close of the 
volume.” 

For those not familiar with the work we may say that this is, as 
the title calls it, a Zext-Book of Church History. It is written on 
the plan of Mosheim’s “ Christianity of the First Three Centuries,” 
that is, a short text in larger type containing a very brief statement 
is supplemented by voluminous notes printed in smaller type, and 
entering more fully into details. Thus, Section 50, on “The Trini- 
tarian Controversy (A.D. 318-381),” occupies less than a page of 
large print, merely stating the subject of the controversy ; but it 
is followed by more than six pages of notes (not foot-notes), giv- 
ing under appropriate heads as full an account of the matter as 
could well be compressed into such aspace. Asthere are copious 
indexes this makes it very convenient as a book of reference. 
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Indeed there is an immense amount of information on Church 
History compressed into these pages, and in this edition the “ Ad- 
denda” give us many valuable items down to the year 1873. 
There is also a full Chronological Table, which will be found very 
useful. Of course the Churchman will find the book defective 
in its account of the constitution of the early Church. It is a 
noteworthy fact that these German writers, while treating “* as 
arbitrary and absurd” the Church’s teaching of the three orders 
in the ministry, are yet, as truthful histcrians, compelled to record 
their*existence in the very first ages of the Church and can give 
no proof, nor attempt any, of the way in which they originated ; 
this shows that they were as we claim, of Apostolic origin. This 
History will also be found very defective in its account of the 
English Church and of American Christianity. Indeed of the 
latter little or nothing is said. 

But with these exceptions the book will be found very valuable 
to the student. And we know of no other Church History which 


can take its place as a manual. 


Hisrortcat Continurry: A Series of Sketches on the Church. By 
the Rt. Rev. A. C. Garrett, D.D., Missionary- Bishop ef North- 
ern Texas. New York: T. Wurrrakxer, No. 2 Biste House. 


PP. 148. 25 cts. 


The title of this tract well sets forth its object, which is to show 
the error of those who think that “ the Church of England (and as a 
natural consequence the Church in the United States) * 
is one of the ‘denominations’ which arose in the Sixteenth Century, 
having the Church of Rome tor its mother and King Henry VIII 
for its father.” 

To prove this, short sketches are given of the continuity of the 
Creeds and of the mission of the Church in England from the 
days of the Apostles down to the Reformation. It is shown that 
the Church was firmly established both in England and Ireland 
before the Popes of Rome exercised any authority over it. The 
steps by which that authority was gradually established, and the 
way in which the Anglican Church was enabled to throw off that 


usurped authority, are clearly set forth and proved. 
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We wish that Bishop Garrett had added another chapter, to 
show how, in the reign of Elizabeth, those who retained their 
obedience to the Roman See in England became schismatical. It 
is very desirable that this should be done in order to answer those, 
imperfectly instructed in Church History, who assert that the 
Church of England is as justly liable to be accused of schism in 
separating from Rome, as is the “* Reformed Episcopal Church ” in 
separating from the old communion. A briet historical record 
would show more clearly than a long argument the great differ- 
ence between the two cases. We hope that in a new edition this 
may be supplied. 

Bishop Garrett has done a good work for the Church in writing 
this little treatise, and we hope it may have a wide circulation. 
The parish clergy will find it useful for distribution as a tract ; 
and for this purpose it will be furnished at a reduced price by the 


publisher. 


An Evementrary Guipe to Waririve ww Larix. Part 1—Con- 
structions. By J. H. Allen and J. B. Greenough. Boston: 
Ginn Broruers. 8vo., pp. 117. Price $1.25. 


The work on “ Latin Composition,” of which this is the first 
part, is to complete the preparatory Latin course of Messrs. Allen 
and Greenough, The volume before us shows the same careful 
scholarship, the same wise ability to impart knowledge, and the 
same thoroughness in teaching which have marked the other books 
of this valuable series. It contains some thirty lessons, each be- 
ginning with reference to those parts of the Grammar which are 
to be specially illustrated in it, and having such explanations and 
directions as are necessary or desirable for the application of these 
to composition in Latin. All this shows a wonderful advance 
over the methods of the old treatises on ‘‘ Latin Prose ;” but the ex- 
ercises are more excellent yet ; for in the place of the short and often 
uncouth sentences on which we were drilled not many years ago, 
we have here at first sentences, and then extended paragraphs, in 


great part seeming to be extracts from histories or biographies, in 


themselves calculated as well to interest the student as to help 
him to learn, not to transfer English into Latin, but really to write 
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in Latin. Both teachers and scholars, if they will give this book 
a faithful trial, will gain pleasure and profit from the study. The 
wise teacher will, we think, compose or find other good passages 
for translation, and thus put the lessons of the book to still more 
extended use. 


Nooxs anp Corners or THE New Eneranp Coast. By Samuel 
Adams Drake. Illustrated. New York: Harrer Brovrurrs. 
Large 8vo. pp. 459. 


The author of this chatty and picturesque volume has done 
substantial service to New England by collecting within these 
pages the various historical incidents and loeal traditions which 
gather about “its stern and rock-bound coast.” Hardly any por- 
tion of the Atlantic seaboard has more interest or is more closely 
connected with the beginnings of our country, and the information 
here brought together satisfies not only the saunterers at the sea- 
side but also the inhabitants of the coast. It is local history pho- 
tographed. The illustrations are quite accurate and convey a 
good idea of the points of interest from Mount Desert to old Say- 
brook. It is comparatively easy to find fault with this book. The 
author is a little too garrulous and common-place at times, and 
some important places are not noticed at all. For instance, 
Portland is not touched upon; Portsmouth is hardly mentioned ; 
Gloucester and Cape Ann are passed by ; Newburyport is omitted ; 
Boston is wholly ignored ; and these are serious omissions. At 
the same time the book is a very agreeable guide to the places 
which it illustrates, and, as half history and half tradition, with a 
great deal of gossip intermingled, it serves an excellent purpose, 
and is well worth buying by every lover of New England. It 
begins with the first settlements at Mount Desert, lingers lovingly 
around the Penobscot at old Castine, searches out the antiquities 
of Pemaquid, enters very fully into the history and beauties of the 
Isles of Shoals, gives ample historical details of Newcastle and its 
neighborhood, reproduces the ancient interest in the witches of 
Salem, pictures the quaintness and rockiness of Marblehead, gives 
very full sketches of Plymouth and its surroundings, tells the 
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story of Provincetown at Cape Cod, enters very fully into the 
traditions of Nantucket, dwells especially upon the early settle- 
ment of Newport, gives the revolutionary story of Groton and 
New London, and ends with sketches of the sleepiness and de- 
parted glory of old Saybrook, the town from whence the celebra- 
ted religious platform of the same name proceeded. 

In the next edition we would suggest that the work be made 
more complete by including sketches of the neglected points 
alluded to. It covers such unoccupied ground in literature that 
both author and publishers can well afford to add improvements. 


QureEN Mary. <A Drama, by Alfred Tennyson. Boston: James 
R. Oseoon & Co. 18mo. pp. 284. 1875. 


It has been a glad surprise to the admirers of Tennyson’s poetry 
to find him venturing his strength in a new line of art. He is hardly 
an impersonal poet, and though his [dyls showed that he could 
forget himself in his art, they were not without a certain Tenny- 
sonian character. In this drama of Queen Mary, or tragedy rather, 
the severe conditions of art compel the poet to forget him- 
self in his work. The story of Queen Mary’s lite, her disappointed 
love, her zeal for the Church, her bitter hates, her neglected king- 
dom, the network of plots which surrounded her, the martyrdom 
of Cranmer, make up most exciting details for a drama, and Ten- 
nyson has fashioned them with great skill into a work which has 
not the fire and thrill of Shakespeare, which does not come up 
indeed to Sir Henry Taylor’s * Philip Van Artevelde,” but which 
is yet much above most other efforts in this direction. The 
drama is so good that you thoroughly enjoy it, but not so good 
that you do not wish it better. It is too tragic, not enough re- 
lieved by those sallies of humor which set off the profounder pas- 
sions, and is too carefully finished, bears too much the marks of 
elaboration. It is not spontaneous, does not sparkle with the life 
and genius which glow in Tennyson’s lyric poetry, has very few 
quotable passages, and, if it were not from Tennyson’s pen, would 
fare very hard at the hands of the critics. We do not mean to 
say that it is poor or weak or inartistic or uninteresting, but only 


that it comes short of the highest success, and Tennyson’s 
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rank as a poet invites this high standard of criticism, As an im- 
aginative study of history, it is brilliant and accurate, but the 
genius and inspiration of a master are wanting. Just at this par- 
ticular juncture in political affairs, when Gladstone has been 
dealing effectual blows at the Papacy, it has given fresh impulse 
to the Protestant section of the English people, and reminded 
them that they cannot too safely guard their religious liberties. 
Tennyson stands forth with Gladstone at present as a defender of 
the faith. 





Turotoey in THE Eneuisn Porrs. By the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, M.A. New York: D. Appieron & Co. 12mo., pp. 
347. 1875. 


Mr. Brooke has added to the excellent service which he ren- 
dered to the memory of the Rev. Frederic W. Robertson by the 
publication of two volimes of sermons. He now ventures upon 
the semi-theological criticism of the leading English poets— 
Cowper, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Burns. His studies are very 
instructive. This is a volume which no student of English poetry 
can afford to pass by, and yet it would have gained in Jexeellence 
if the author had not written these lectures to teke the place of 
sermons toa Sunday congregation. They are just a little too 
thin for reading, and the style has the unrest and ambitiousness 
which belongs to most writing intended to be spoken. Mr. 
Brooke brings out certain elements in these poets which have only 
received partial attention at the hands of random criticism here- 
tofore, namely, the theological significance and the higher human- 
ity of their writings, and if he has not the fineness of touch with 
which Principal Shairpe handles the same poetsin his * Studies in 
Poetry and Philosophy,” he at least commends them anew to the 
attention of readers. 


SwaLLow-F.iieuts or Sone. By LHarriet McEwen Kimball. 
New York: E. P. Durron & Co. 24mo. pp. 1389. 1875. 


Miss Kimball writes genuine poetry, and in the single depart- 


ment of religious lyric hymns, which embody rapt meditations or 
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sudden emotions or the plaintive nutes of suffering, very few excel 
her among American writers. She resembles Christiana Rosetti 
.in the quality of her poetry, and is almost the only prominent 
hymn-writer in our Church. Though the present dainty little 
volume has many poems of nature or society, the best are 
those which deal with spiritual subjects. Miss Kimball’s gift 
is not very discursive, but within the circle of religious poetry 
she is the queen of singers. Her earlier volume of “ Hymns” 
made a strong impression upon our literature in this respect, and 
this one adds to her growing reputation. 





A Book or Lrranres Merrtoat anv Prosr, with an Hvening Ser- 
vice, and accompanying music, arrangéd under the musical 
Editorship of W. S. Hoyte, Organist and Director of the Choir 
of All Saints, Margaret Street, London. Rivinerons, LonpDoN 
AND CAMBRIDGE, 1875. 





“ This work is issued (says the Editor in his preface) in the hope 
*---~that it may be one more help to the use of that form of devotion, 


which ~has from the earliest ages of the Church, been found at 
special times and seasons, to meet a want of the soul in prayer 


which no other form can adequately supply.” Thirty-three litan- 
ies are given in metre and prose, and to the churches in England 
and in this country where litanies are in use, will prove a collec- 
tion of great value. The tunes contributed by Bishop Jenner, 
Dr. Dykes, Dr. Gauntlett, Dr. Stainer Organist of St. Paul’s, 
Berthold Toms and other well known contributors to the music 
of the church, are well adapted to the hymns. The foreign airs 
‘from the Parisian, Rouennais, Mechlinese, and Mozarabic Missals 
are well harmonized. The Litany of the Holy Ghost is selected 
from the opening of the Dona nobis in Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, 
and together with many of the other adaptations will be found to 
be acceptable additions to existing hymnals. 





Norg.—Several Book Notices which have been crowded out of this Number, 
will appear in the next. 





